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PREFACE. 



On the close of the Every-Day Book, which commenced on New Year's 
Day, 1825, and ended in the last week of 1826, I began this work. 

The only prospectus of the Table Book was the eight versified lines on the 
title-page. They appeared on New Year's Day, prefixed to the first number ; 
which, with the successive sheets, to the present date, constitute the volume 
now in the reader's hands, and the entire of my endeavours during the half 
year. 

So long as I am enabled, and the public continue to be. pleased, the Table 
Book will be continued. The kind reception of the weekly numbers, and the 
monthly parts, encourages me to hope that like favour will be extended to the 
half-yearly volume. . Its multifarious contents and the illustrative engravings, 
with the help of the copious index, realize my wish, " to please the young, 
and help divert the wise." Perhaps, if the good old window-seats had not gone 
out of fashion, it might be called a parlour-window book — a good name for a 
volume of agreeable reading selected from the book-case, and left lying about, 
for the constant recreation of the family, and the casual amusement of visitors. 

W. HONE. 

Midsummer^ 1827. 
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PETRARCH'S INKSTAND. 

Miss Edgeworth's lines express her esti- and sent many precious' volumes to Eng. 
mation of the gem she has the happiness land to enrich the bishop's magnificent 
to own. That lady allowed a few casts library. He vividly remarks, iC l delight 
from it in bronze, and a gentleman who passionately in my books /' and yet he who 
possesses one, and who favours the " Table had accumulated them largely, estimated 
Book" with his approbation, permits its them rightly : he has a saying of books 
use for a frontispiece to this volume. The worthy of himself — " a wise man seeketh 
engraving will not be questioned as adeco- not quantity but sufficiency/' 
ration, and it has some claim to be regarded Petrarch loved the quiet scenes of nature ; 
as an elegant illustration of a miscellany and these can scarcely be observed from a 
which draws largely on art and literature, carriage or while riding, and are never 
and on nature itself, towards its supply. enjoyed but on foot ; and to me — on whom 
" I delight/' says Petrarch, " in my pic- that discovery was imposed, and who am 
tures! I take great pleasure also in images; sometimes restrained from country walks, 
they come in show more near unto nature by necessity — it was no small pleasure, 
than pictures, for they do but appear ; but when J read a passage in his "View of 
these are ,felt to be substantial, and their Human Nature/' which persuaded me of 
bodies are more durable. Amongst the his fondness for the exercise : " A jour- 
Grecians the art of painting was esteemed ney on foot hath most pleasant com mo- 
above all handycrafts, and the chief of all dities ; a man may go at his pleasure ; none 
the liberal arts. How great the dignity hath shall stay him, none shall carry him beyond 
been of statues; and how fervently the study his wish ; none shall trouble him ; he hath 
and desire of men have reposed in such but. one labour, the labour of nature — to 
pleasures, emperors and kings, and other go." 

noble personages, nay, even persons of in- In " The Indicator" there is a paper of 

ferior degree, have shown, in their indus- peculiar beauty, by Mr. Leigh Hunt, " on 

trious keeping of them when obtained." receiving a sprig of myrtle from Vaucluse/' 

Insisting on the golden mean, as a rule of with a paragraph suitable to this occasion : 

happiness, he says, " I possess an amazing " We are supposing that all our readers 

collection of books, for attaining this, and are acquainted with Petrarch. Many of 

every virtue : great is my delight in behold- them doubtless know him intimately, 

ing such a treasure." He slights persons Should any of them want an introduction 

who collect books " for the pleasure of to him, how should we speak pf him irjjthe 

boasting they have them ; who furnish their gross ? We should say, that he was one 

chambers with what was invented to furnish of the finest gentlemen and greatest scho- 

their minds ; and use them no otherwise lars that ever lived ; that he was a writer 

tfian they do their Corinthian tables, or who flourished in Italy in the fourteenth 

their painted tables and images, to look century, at the time when Chaucer was 

at." He. contemns others who esteem not young, during the reigns of our Edwards; 

the true value pf books, but the price at that he was the greatest light of his age ; 

which they may sell them — " a new prac- that although so fine a writer himself, and 

tice" (observe it is Petrarch that speaks) the author of a multitude of works, or 

"crept in among the rich, whereby they may rather because he was both, he took the 

attain one art more of unruly desire/' He greatest pains to revive the knowledge of 

repeats, with rivetting force, " I have great the ancient learning, recommending it every 

plenty of books : where such scarcity has where, and copying out large manuscripts 

Deen. lamented, this is np small possession : with his own hand ; that two great cities, 

I have an inestimable many of books !'' Paris and Rome, contended which should 

He was a diligent collector, and a liberal have the honour of crowning him ; that he 

imparter of these treasures. He corres- was crowned publicly, in the metropolis of 

ponded with Richard de Bury, an illus- the world, with laurel and with myrtle; 

trious prelate of our own country, eminent that he was the friend of Boccaccio, the 

for his love of learning and learned men, father of Italian prose ; and lastly, that his 
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greatest renown nevertheless, as well as the 
predominant feelings of his existence, arose 
from the long love he bore for a lady of 
Avignon, the far-famed Laura, whom he 
fell in love with on the 6th of April, 1 327, 
on a Good Friday; whom' be rendered 
illustrious in a multitude of sonnets, which 
have left a sweet sound and sentiment in 
the ear of all after lovers ; and whp died, 
stili passionately beloved, in the year 1348. 
on the same day and hour Oh which he first 
beheld her. Who she was, or why their 
connecti6n was not closer, remains a mys- 
tery. But that she was a real persdn, and 
•that in spite of all her modesty she did not 
show an insensible countenance to his pas- 
sion, is clear from his long-haunted imagi- 
nation, from his own repeated accounts, 
from all that he wrote, uttered, and thought. 
One love, and one poet, sufficed to give the 
whole civilized world a sense of delicacy 
in desire, of the abundant riches to be 
found in one single idea, and of the going 
out of a man's self to dwell in the soul and 
happiness of another, which has served to 
refine the passion for all modern times; 
and perhaps will do so, as long as love re- 
news the world." 

At Vaucluse, Or ValchiuSa, ct a remark- 
able spot in the old poetical region of Pro- 
vence, consisting of a little deep glen of 
.green meadows surrounded with rocks, and 
containing the fountain of the river Sorgue," 
Petrarch resided for several years, and 
composed in it the greater part of his 
poems. 

The following is a translation by sir 
^William Jones, of 

AN OEiE, BY PETRARCH, 

To the Fountain of Valqhiusa, 

Ye clear and sparkling fetreams I 

(Watm'diy the sunny beams) 
Through Jwhos* transparent crystal Laura play'dp 
. Ye boughs that duck the grove, 
- "Wliere Spring her vhaplets wove, 
While Laura lay beneafck the quivering shade ; 

Sweef herbs I an* blushing flowers 1 

That crown yon venal bowers, 
yot ever fatal, yet for ever dear ; ^ 

And ye, that heard my sighs 

When first she charra'd my eyes, 
Soft-breathing gales ! my dying accents hear. 

If Heav'n has fitfd my doom, 

That Love must quite consume 



My bursting heart, and close my eyes in death ; 

Ah ! grant this slight request, — 

That here my urn may rest, 
When to -its mansion flies my vital breath. 

This pleasing hope will smooth 

My envious mind, and soothe 
The pangs of that inevitable hour ; 

My spirit will not grieve 

Her mortal veil to leave 
la these ealm shades, and this enchanting bower. 

Haply, the guilty maid 

Through yon aocustonVd glade 
To my sad tomb will take her lonely way ; 

Where first her beauty's light 

O'erpower'd my dasiled sight, 
When love on this fair border bade me stray ; 

There, sorrowing, shall she see, 

Beneath an aged tree, 
Her true, but hapless lover's lowly bier; 

Too late her tender sighs 

Shall melt the pitying skies, 
And her soft veil shall hide the gushing temr. 

O ! well-remember'd day, 

Wtoen on yon bank she lay, ' • - 
Meek in her pride, fend in her rigour mild * 

The young and bleoriiing flowers. 

Falling in fragrant showers, 
Shone oh her neek, and on he* bosom smil'd : 

Some on her mantle hung % 

Some in her locks were atrtngv 
like orient gems in rings of flaming gold f 

Some, in a spicy cloud \j 

Descending, call'd ajoudi j * 
*' Here Love and Youth theorems of emaurt hold. 

I vietf'4 the heavenly maid j 

And, rapt in wendqr, said— 
«* The groves of Eden gave this angel birth ;" 

Her look, her voice, her smile, , 

That might all Heaven beguile^ 
Wafted my soul above the realms of earth : 

The star-bespangled skies 

Were opeu'd to my eyes ; 
Sighing I said, " Whence rose this glittering scene ?" 

Since that auspicious hour, 

This bank, and odorous bower, 
My morning couch, and evening haunt haVe been. 

. Well mayst thou blush, my song, 

To leave the rural throng 
And Ay thus artless to my Laura's ear ; 

But, were thy poet's fire 

Ardent as his desire, 
Thou wert 4 song tnat Heaven migfct stoop to h*ar. 

It is within probability to imagine, that 
the original of this « ode*' may hare been 
impressed on the paper, by Petrareh's pea, 
from the inkstand of the frontispiece. 
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THE 

TABLE BOOK* 



Formerly, a " fable Book* Was a rhentd- pfetedirig fthtiqtiArle^ and femalfis unrK 

randura book, oh which any thing was Called by his contemporaries, in hid " Illus- 

graved or written without ink. It is men- trations Of 8hakspeare," notices Hatailet's 

tioned by Shakspeare. Polonius, on disclos- ■ expression, « My toMst j-~meet ( it is I set 

ing Ophelia's affection for Hamlet to the »* down." On that passage he observes, 

king, inquires * nat $& Roman practice of writing on wax: 

,.«rv ti. j *• u^t a _i tablets with & style was continued through 

Whe, I had ^ tbi ^ ffiff Jj^ff * the middle ageS; and that specimens of 

Or my d*ar majesty, your queen here, think* WOOden tables, filled with wax, and COtt- 

ifihadpiaydthedeskiortobie.bookr structed in the fourteenth century, were 

Dr. Henry Mori!, It divine, and moralist, preserved in several of the monastic libra- 

af the succeeding century, observes, that ries in France. Some of these consisted of 

" Nature makes clean the fabMook first, as many as twenty pages, formed into a 

and then portrays upon it what she pleas- book by means of parchment bands glued 

eth." Iii this sense* it might have been to the backs of the leaves. He says that 

used instead of a tobufa rasa, or sheet 6f In the middle ages there were table books 

blank writing paper, adopted by Locke as of ivory, and sometimes, of late, in the form 

*n illustration of the human^ mind in its of a small portable book with leaves and 

mcipiency-. It is .figuratively introduced clasps ; and he transfers a figure of one of 

to nearly the same purpose by Swift : he the latter from an old work* to his own : 

tells us that It resembles the common " slate-books" 

" Nature*, fair lawbook, ow tenaer *mls, * tifl *** in th « ***<***»' shops. He pre* 

We scrawl all &er with old and empty ruie», sumes that to such a table book the arch- 
Stale memorandum*. »f the *h<*toX bi^op f York alludes in the second part 

Dryden says, « Put into your TabU-Book of King Henry IV., 

whatsoever you judge worthy."* " And therefore will he wi]Je his tables cleafi 

I hope I shall not unworthily 6rr, If, itl . And keep m tell-tale to his memory." 

he commencement of a Work under this * 9 in ^ middle ages there Were table- 

itle, I show what a TabU Book was. bo 9 ks * ith it0T 7 leaTes > tbis gentleman 

Table books, or tablets* of wood, existed* Remarks that, in Chaucer's " Sompnour's 

fcfore the time of Homer, and among the Ta W ® ft e <* th « friars is provided with s 

tews before the Christian fcra. The table *' * P^L^^HSL?^?® 

iooks of the Romans were nearly like ours, M wlSS^i^^ stood. 

vhichwill be described presently; except OF allefolR that yave hem any good." 

hat the leaves, which were two, three, or He instances it as remarkable, that neither 

nore in number, were of wood surfaced public nor private museums furnished spe- 

vith wax. They wrote on them with a style, cimens of the table books, common in 

«ie end of which was pointed for that pur* Shakspeare's time. Fortunately, this ob- 

K>se, and the other end rounded or flattened, servation is no longer applicable. 

or effacing or scraping out. Styles were A correspondent, understood to be Mr. 

oade of nearly all tne metals, as Well as of Douce* in Dr. Aikin's " Athenaeum,*' Sub- 

•one and ivory: they were differently formed, sequently says, "I happen to possess a 

ind resembled ornamented skewers; the table-book of Shakspeare's time. It is a 

ommon style was irofi. More anciently, little book, nearly square, being three inches 

he leaves of the table book were without wide and something less than four in length, 

tax, and marks were made by the iron bound stoutly in calf, and fastening with 

tyle on the bare wood. The Anglo-Saxon four strings of broad, strong, brown tape, 

tyle was vety handsorne. Dr. Pegge was The title as follows : ' Writing Tables, with 

»f opinion that the well-known Jewel of a Kalender for xxiiii yeeres, with sundrie 

Vlfred, preserved in the Ashmolean necessarie rules. The Tables made by 

Duseum at Oxford, was the head of the Robert Triple. London, Imprinted for the 

tyle sent by that king with Gregory's Company of Stationers/ The tables are 

Pastoral to Athelney.f inserted immediately after the almanack. 

A gentleman, whose profound knowledge At first sight they appear like what we 

>f domestic antiquities surpasses that of call asses-skin, the colour being precisely 
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the same, but the leaves are thicker : what- 
ever smell they may have had is lost, and 
there is no gloss upon them. It might be 
supposed that the. gloss has been worn off ; 
but this is not the case, for roost of the 
tables have never been written on. Some 
of the edges being a little worn, show that 
the middle of the leaf consists of paper ; 
the composition is laid on with great 
nicety. A silver style was used, which is 
sheathed in one of the covers, and which 
produces an impression as distinct, and as 
easily obliterated as a black-lead pencil. 
The tables are interleaved with common 
paper/' 

in July, 1808, the date of the preceding 
communication, I, too, possessed a table 
book, and silver style, of an age as ancient, 
and similar to that described ; except that 
it had not " a Kalender." Mine was 
brought to me by a poor person, who found 
it in Covent-garden on a market day. 
There were a few ill-spelt memoranda 
respecting vegetable matters formed on its 
leaves with the style. It had two antique 
slender brass clasps, which were loose ; the 
ancient binding had ceased from long wear 
to do its office, and I confided it to Mr. Wills, 
the almanack publisher in Stationers'-court, 
for a better, cover and a. silver clasp. Each 
being ignorant of what it was, we spoiled 
" a table-book of Shakspeare's time/' 
^ The most affecting circumstance relating 
to a table book is in the life of the beau- 
tiful and unhappy " Lady Jane Grey.*' 
" Sir John Gage, constable of the Tower, 
when he led her to execution, desired her 
to bestow on him some small present, 
which he might keep as a perpetual memo- 
rial of her: she gave him her tabti-book, 
wherein she had just written three sentences, 
on seeing her husband's body ; one in 
Greek, another in Latin, and a third in 
English. The purport of them was, that 
human justice was against his body, but 
the divine mercy would be favourable to 
his soul; and that, if her fault deserved 
punishment, her youth at least, and her 
Imprudence, were worthy of excuse, and 
that God and posterity, she trusted, would 
show her favour/* 

Having shown what the ancient table 
book was, it may be expected that I should 
say something about 

My 
Table Book. 

The title is to be received in a larger 

sense than the obsolete signification: the 

: - . 

• Glossary by Mr. Arehd. Nam. 



old 'table books were for private use — mit 
is for the public ; and the more the publ 
desire it, the more I shall be gratified, 
have not the folly to suppose it will pt 
from my table to every table, but I think tli: 
not a single sheet can appear on the tab! 
of any family without communicating sou 
information, or affording some diversion. 

On the title-page there are a few liw 
which briefly, yet adequately, describe tb 
collections in my Tabie Book : and, as u 
gards my own " sayings and doings/' th 
prevailing disposition of my mind is p# 
naps sufficiently made known through tht 
JEvery-Day Book. In the latter publics 
tion, I was inconveniently limited as ft 
room ; and the labour I had there prescribed 
to myself, of commemorating every ^ 
frequently prevented me from topics thai 
would have been more agreeable to mf 
readers than the " two grains of wheat in 
a bushel of dhaff," which I often consume! 
my time and spirits in endeavouring to 
discover— ahd did not always find. 

In my Table Book, which I hope will 
never be out of " season/' I take the liberty 
to * annihilate both time and space," » 
the extent of a few lines or days, and lease, 
and talk, when and where I can, accordiw 
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to mv humour. Sometimes I present 
offering of " all sorts," simpled from out* 
of-the-way and iu-the-way books; and,ai 
other times, gossip to the public, as to an 
old friend, diffusely or briefly, as I chance 
to be more or less iu the giving " vein," 
about a passing event, a work just read,* 
print in my hand, the thing I last thought 
of, or saw, or heard, or, to be plain, about 
" whatever comes uppermost. * In short, 
my collections and recollections come forth 
just as I happen to suppose they may 1*1 
most agreeable or serviceable to tM 
whom I esteem, or care for, and by w 
I desire to.be respected. . 

My Table Book is enriched and dii 
sifted by the contributions of my frien 
the teemings of time, and the press, gi 
novelty ; and what I know of works of 
with something of imagination, and 
assistance of artists, enable me to add 
torial embellishment. My object is 
blend information with amusement, 
utility with diversion. 

Mr Table Book, therefore, is ase 
of continually shifting scenes — a kind 
literary kaleidoscope, combining popu 1 
forms with singular appearances— by wh 
youth and age of all ranks may be amus 
and to which, I respectfully trust, mi 
will gladly add something, to improve 
views. 



$toe to tfje Jieto gear- 

From the iifcery Pay JPooA;; set to Music for the Table Book, 

By J. K. 
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All hail to the birth of the Year! See golden-hair'd 
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Phce - bus ' a - far, Pre -pares to re - new his ca - reer, And is 

3 





mounting his dew - spangled car* Stern Winter con-geals every 

t ,r q. 




brook, That tnur-mur'd so late-ly with glee, And pla-ces a 




snowy . peruke On the head of each bald - pated tree. 
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*-** X.*<« **»»*• *y * mbWepi kii hMl^ M^ ko^rking at 

?M)t ^fui »***• c ; r tain doors, sings a barbarous song, be- 

ha(»mak-heioh. ginning with— 

Anciently on pew year's day the Re- <* Tt>ni*tt UutMuw f*n>« sJ*?*. ^morrow * 

mans were accustomed to carrv small [pre- Ve ft 3?.^ *,•»«»• -4 fcrtw ~r. 

aents, as new year's gifts, to the senators, jU^^dtodoinoid WHw»r T , «<^yi 

under whose protection |hev were severally 0b* follow* ling, pigmai H*g*r &«» 

ones, that various decrees were made to ««g » merry Ch ™*""»* l 2 i i?» , J^ 

abolish the custom ; though it alway. jew.' When wood was ehwfl* ■***« 

dontimied among that people. The Banians ftel, in heating ovens at Chnstma., *ui™s 

who.settledjnntajnforV families con- to-* -.^q^^*****- 

nected with them by marnage, introduced or wooa-cutter f to remina "" ^JJi , 

these new year's gifts among our forefathers, his services, and to sohcitjdms . The * word 

who got the habit of making presents, even *4f ■ ^^ »J?**S^ ^ffi 

to thfraaiirtrates. Some ot the fethers of food, The «bttf^S^ to S3, 

the church wrote against them, as fraught formerly Wonged to the *>**!>*> » «W 

with the greatestabuses,and the magistrate, them with foef. &*»^£J**ta 

were forced to relinquish them. Besides oomponnded from >*• Soma **™. * *" 

the well-known anecdote of sir Thomas *« Greek A y «™«, the holy "^"'J™' 

Mo Mj -whe« * M chancellor,* many in- to****™** °1^,^%^X « tta 

stances might be adduced front old records, W *ere celpb^- ^^» n J£ 

of giving a pair of gloves, some with « lin- tat ■** of the year, the monks and &«« 

ingT" and others without. Probably from ™«° to make a plentiful harvest, by beggug 

thlnce has been derived the fashion of.giv- f"»* doorto door, and reciting a kind of 

iog a pair of gloves upon particular ecc*- «">!.. at Ae end of every stav« of whid 

S i?ns, 1 a7at warriagesfruneU, &« New tluy introduced the W. « ap* mew 

year'a-gifts contimi to be received and *»ud ,n !5 .fc the biith of Chnst, A J*9 

given by all ranks of people, to commemo. different interpretation, however, was giro 

rate tlJsun's return, anS tne prospect of *> « by. one /ohn D.«on, a SeoWh presb • 

spring, vAen the gifts of nature are shared terian minister,- whew holding forth against 

by all. Friends present some small tokens thu custom in one at h» **?">?* * *■£ 

of esteem to pach ather-husbands to their " f "? ? 4° you know .wbt tb> Aapwn s.g- 

wiveVand I parents to their children. The ™&* * » - the devil to be in the house, 

custom keeps up a cheerful and friendly that is themearung of its Hebrew ongmal. 

intercourse among acquaintance, and leads . 

to that goodVhumour and mirth so necessary . 
to the spirits in this dreary season. Chand- 
lers, send as presents to their customers 

large mould candles j grocers : give raisins, SONNET 
to make a Christmas pudding, or a pack of 

cards, te. assist .in! spending agreeably, the ' OK thb hew yeah. 
long evenings. In barber's shops " thrift- 
boy," as it waajled, is put by the appreo- Wh»n» look Uck.au hams lug pasta**?, 
tice boys against the wall, and every cus- *■* wwt »lt»»!nsta»ce <if joy, or woe 
tomer, according to his iooijnatHm, puts That »>» to make flu» Strang* hsgniliag show, 
something in. Poor children, and old in- <*"* **• " * w « h H *"* rf T"*"** 
■ firm persons, beg, at the doors of the cha- »• ««"• »->■ «!" «"*»•" of *"•*• „ 
ritabie, a small pittance, which, though suUfi.«« tt w^Tun.;-<>nst.Uw«go; i; 
, collected in small sums, yet, when put Wl***frUi*Milmvml.«w*.- 
S.TTt . ™.v! .tL.« .'iuAo t«.=<ni*i. A» we hsMunmgfctour parts t» this briofptor- 

together, forms to them • >^*2«TO » te , k , h ^ bJan(!hed ' x £g 

so thatevery heart, in all s W? 9 J « w* B»tuib«a»v..i«adwh.«iFoUvdwd^. 

.. 1^? "£ J * »A Ae-natrnty of hisSaviour. mo ^ tb>m ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The iSi^ma* Heiff* is, an. told custom Hmd ^^ j ^ {^ w]tfkt ^ y ^^ or feu . 

observed in Yorkshire on new year _s *ve, as Braye spirite , fta< oaa look> with heedlesa eyej 

appertaining the to season. The keeper la q^ fam aaefcssgesbie, and txt etemitr. ■ 

the pinfold goes round £he town, attended _ ■ 

'•'.■•". : ; ^~T — -T- •OterlnsB's ffistwjr of B««)u«s«4, cited byaeoti 

•ElB]tBiya»k,».». . «sjm4sjA4.8, 
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Westminster Abbey. 

The following letter, written by Horace 
Walpole, in relation to the tombs, is curious, 
whom he derides, was Dr. Za- 



Dr. 

chary Pearce, dean of Westminster, and 

editor of Longinus, &c. 

Strawberry-hill, 1761. 

I heard lately, that Dr. , a veTy 

learned personage, had consented to let the 
tomb of Aylmer de Valence, earl of Pem- 
broke, a very great personage, be removed 
for Wolfe's monument ; that at first he had 
objected, but was wrought upon by being 
told that $ght Aylmer was a knight tem- 
plar, a *ery wieked pet of people as his lord- 
ship haj) beard, though he lcnew nothing. of 
them ? as they aire, not- mentioned byXongi- 
nusi I pwn' 3f thought this a made itory, 
and wrote to his Jorcjship, expressing my 
concern that one of the, fines^ and most 
ancient monuments in tbe abbey should be 
remove^ i *M begging if jt was removed, 
that be would bestow |t pn me,>iho would ' 
erect and preserve it here. After a fort- 
night's deliberation, the bishop sent mean 
answer, eivfl indeed, and commencing wy 
zeal foir antiquity 1 but * avowing the story 
under Itfspwri hand, Ife said, that at first 
they had **ken Pembroke^ |prob fpr- a 
knight tempja/s ;--pbserre, thai^nbt only 
the man who shows the Jombs names it 
every d^y, but that Jfliere is a draught of it 
at large pi Part's Westminster;— that upon 
discovering whose it was, he bad been very 
unwilling; to consent to the removal ? and at 
last fouf obliged Wilton to engage to set ft 
up within fm feet pf wfiere it stands at pre- 
sent. JJis lordship concluded with congra- 
tulating me 'on publishing learned authors 
at my press! I don't wondey that a man 
who th|nks Lucafc a learned author^should 
mistake a tomb in has own cathedral. If I 
had a inipd to be ajigry, I cpuld complain 
with reason,— as having paid &rty apund* 
for gro W dJg n)yr^^ the 

chapter pfwejJwlnstejp sejl their ihurcfe 
over and over again : the ancient monu- 
ments tumble upon one's head through 
their neglect, as ope of them did, and killed 
a man at lady Jittabeth Percy's funeral; 
and their erect new waxen dolls of queen 
Elizabeth^ &c. to draw visits a*d money 
from the mob. 

Siograpftftal iMemoraifca. 

Cometary Influence. 
Brantome relates, that ^^m $ 



Angouleme, in the sixteenth century, being 
awakened during the night, she was sur- 
prised at an extraordinary brightness which 
illuminated her chamber ; apprehending it 
to be the fire, she reprimanded her women 
for having made so large a one ; biit they 
assured her it was 'caused by tbe moon. 
The duchess ordered her curtains to be un- 
drawn, and discovered that it wa| a comet 
which produced this, unusual light. " Ah !" 
exclaimed she, "this is a phenomenon 
which appears not to persons of common 
condition. Shut the window, it is a comet, 
which announces my departure;! must 
prepare jjpr death.*? The following morning 
she sent for her confessor, in the certainty 
oj an approaching dissolution. T|ie phy- 
sicians assured her that her apprehensions 
were, ill founded and premature. ** Jf I had 
not/? replied she, '* seen' the signal for 
death, I could believe it, for I dp not feel 
myself exhausted or peculiarly ill.'? On 
the third day after thjs event she expired, 
the victim of terror, long after this period 
aji appearances of the celestial )x>dies, not 
perfectly; comprehended by the Multitude, 
wer^ supposed to indicate the deaths of 
sovereigns, pr revolutions in their, govern- 
ments, * ; . '. s 



TWO pAIlffTfiJIS. 

' When the duke d'Aremberg was confined 
at Antwerp, a person was brought in as a 
spy, and ' imprisoned in the sarne place. 
The duke observed some slight sketches by 
his fellow prisoner on the wall, ind, con- 
ceiving ihey indicated talent, desired Ru- 
bens, with whom he was intimate, , and 
by whom he was visited, to bring twith 
him a pallet and pencils for the painter, who 
was In custody with him. The materials 
requisite for painting were given t? the 
artist, who took for bis subject a group of 
soldiers playing at cards in the corner' of a 
prison. When Rubens saw the picture, he 
pried put that it was done ty Brouwer, 
whose works he had often seen/ and as 
often admired, Rubens offered six hundred 
guineas for it ; the duke would by no means 
part with it, but presented the painter with 
a larger sum. Rubens, exerted his interest, 
arid pblaine/l the liberty of Brouwer, by 
becoming his surety, received him into his 
house, clothed as well as maintained him, 
and tpoV pains to make the world acquainted 
with his merit. But the levity of Brouwer* s 
temper would pot suffer him long to con- 
sider his situation any better than a state 
of confinement; he therefore quitted Ru- 
bens, and died shortly afterwards, in jpjon* 
s^ueBce of a diagoluu course of life 
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astprosentatfon of a pageant SBte&irir anil pag. 



The itale, and reverence, ud .bow. 
Were »o ■ttrlcllic.folki would go 
> rom all pirli, sv'rr J«*r, to He 
Tkej» percent- plarn »t Corenlrj. 



• This engraving is from a tctjt curious Pageants or Dramatic Mysteries, BpejwAT 
print in Mr. Sharp's " Dissertation on the performed at Coventry." 
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Coventry is distinguished in the history cresset, and some fragments of armour,) 

of the drama, because, under the title of where it had probably remained ever since 

" Ludus Coventri&" there exists a manu- the breaking up of the pageant." The 

script volume of most curious early plays, subject of the Cappers' pageant was usually 

not yet printed, nor likely to be, unless the trial and crucifixion of Christ, and the 

there are sixty persons, at this time sutfici- descent into hell. 

ently concerned for our ancient literature ' The pageant vehicles were high scaffolds 

and manners, to encourage a spirited gen- with two rooms, a higher and a lower, 

tleman to print a limited number of copies, constructed upon four or six wheels ; in 

If by any accident the manuscript should the lower room the performers dressed, 

be destroyed, these plays, the constant and in the higher room tbey played. This 

theme of literary antiquaries from Dugdale higher room, or rather, as it may be called, 

to the present period, will only, be known the " stage/' was all open on the top, that 

through the partial extracts of writers, who the beholders might hear and see. On the 

have sometimes inaccurately transcribed day -of performance the vehicles were 

from the originals in the British Museum.* wheeled, by men, from place to place, 

Mr. Sharp's taste and attainments qua- throughout the city; the floor was strewed 

lifying him for the task, and his residence with rushes ; and to conceal the lower 

at Coventry affording him facility of re- room, wherein .the performers dressed, 

search among 'the* muniments of the cor- cloths were hung round the vehicle : there 

poration, he has achieved the real labour is reason to believe that, on these cloths, 

of drawing from these and other unexplored' the subject of the performance was painted 

sources, a body of highly interesting or worked in tapestry. The higher room 

facts, respecting the , vehicles, characters, of the Drapers' vehicle was embattled, and 

and dresses of the actors in the pageants or ornamented with carved work, and a crest ; 

dramatic, mysteries anciently performed by the Smiths' had vanes, burnished and 

the trading companies of that city ; which, painted, with streamers flying, 

together with accounts of municipal enter- In an engraving which is royal quarto, 

tainraentsofa public nature, form his rneri- the size of the work, Mr. Sharp has laud- 

torious volume. ■ r ably endeavoured to convey a clear idea of 

Very little has been known respecting the appearance of a pageant vehicle, and 
the stage " properties," before the . rise of of the architectural appearance of the houses 
the regular drama, and therefore the. abun- in Coventry, at the time of performing the 
dant matter of that nature, adduced by this Mysteries. So much of that engraving as re- 
gentleman," is peculiarly valuable. . With presents the vehicle is before the reader on 
" The Taylors' and Shearerhens 1 Pagant," the preceding page. The vehicle, supposed 
complete from the original manuscript, he to be of the Smiths' company, is stationed 
gives the songs and the original music, near the Cross in the Cross-cheaping, and 
engraved on three plates, which is eminently the time of action chosen is the period when 
remarkable, because it is, perhaps, the only Pilate, on the charges of Caiphas and Annas, 
existing specimen of the melodies in the is compelled to give up Christ for execu- 
old Mysteries. There are ten other plates tion. Pilate is represented on a throne, 
in the work ; one of them represents the or chair of state ; beside him stands his son 
club, or. maul, of Pilate, a character in the with a sceptre and poll-axe, and. beyond 
pageant T of the Cappers' company. " By a the Saviour are the two high priests; the 
variety of entries it appears he had a club two armed figures behind are knights. The 
or maul, stuffed with wool"; and that the pageant cloth bears the symbols of the 
exterior was formed of leather, is authenti- passion. 

cated by the actual existence of such a " Besides the Coventry Mysteries and other 
club or maul, discovered by the writer of matters, Mr. Sharp notices those of Chester, 
this Dissertation, in an antique chest within and treats largely on the ancient setting of 
the Cappers' chapel, (together with an iron the watch on Midsummer and St. John's 
' . Eve, the corporation giants, morris dancers, 

• By- a notice in Mr. Sharp's " Dissertation," he pro- minstrels, and waites. \ 

poses to publish the " Coventry Mysteries," with notes « - 
and illustrations, in two vols, octavo: 100 copies on 



royal paper, at three guineas; and 25, on imperial . ««-, '«**:„*• **- 

paper at five guineas. Notwithstanding he limits the I could not resist the very fitting op- 

entire impression to these 1S5 copies, and will com- por t U riitV on the 'opening of the new year, 

^? ^3^* ~ P «3 Snd of t& Mi. Book together to introduce 

number is not yet complete. The fact is mentioned a memorandum, that SO important an ac- 

here, because it will be a reproach to the age if such an cesgion j^ acC rued tOOUr CUriotlS Utera- 
overture is not embraced. 
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ture, as Mr. Sharp's "Dissertation <m the Boots, 

Coventry Mysteries/' ...■ » ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ . CKn vm 

- Lmt» t» enjoy myself. That plate, thai doesj 

«Twp Tnrvn xn * T » Coatai* i»T book* the Ml eneapa*to»», U 

XHE IBXiro TO A I. T we a gloriow cevt, wfce*e poorly \ 

A young man, brought up in the CitY of Convene with the old saget tod BhUotaphera ; 

Jjondon to the business of an undertaker, a»4 MMnetifne* for yarietj ,1 confer 

went to Jamaica to better bis condition. With kings a^ emperor, awl weigh thejrwweU; 

Business flourished, and he wrote to his Calling their victories, if unjustly got, ' 

father in Bishopsgate-Street to send him, tJnto a strict account; and in my fancy, 

With a quantity of black and STCV Cloth, Deface their ill-placed statues. Can I then 

twenty gross of black Tack*. UnfprtU- Part with such constant pleasures, to embrace 

nately be had Omitted) the top to hisT, and Uncertain rani ties ?j No : be it yonr care 
the order stood twenty gross of black Jack- *° augment a heap of wealth : it shall be mine 

His correspondent, on receiving the letter, To increase in knowle dge. Flktchm. 

recollected a man, near Fleet-market, who 

made quart and pint tia pots, ornamented IifAOiKATioir, 

with painting, and which were called black Imagination enriches every thing. A 

Jacks, and to him he gave the order great library contains not only books, but 

for the twenty gross of black Jacks* The " the assembled souls of all that men held 

maker, surprised, said, he had not so many wise/' The moon is Homer's and Shak- 

ready, but would endeavour to complete speare's moon, as well as the one we look 

the order ; this was done, and the articles at. The sun comes out of his chamber in 

were shipped.. The undertaker received the east, with a sparkling eye, " rejoicing 

them with other consignments, and was like a bridegroom. The.commonest thing 

astonished at the mistake. A friend, fond becomes like Aaron's rod, that budded, 

of speculation, offered consolation, by pro- Pope called up the spirits of the Cabala to 

posing to purchase the whole at the invoice wait upon a lock of nair, and justly gave it 

price, The. undertaker, glad to get rid of the honours of a constellation ; for he has 

an article he considered useless* in that part hung it, sparkling for ever, in the eyes of 

of the world, took the offer. His friend posterity. A common meadow is a sorry 

immediately advertised for sale* a number thing to a ditcher or a coxcomb; but by the 

of fashionable punch vases just arrived from help of its dues from imagination and the 

England, and sold the jacks, gaining 200 love of nature, the grass brightens for us, 

per cent ! . the air soothes us, we feel as we did in the 

The young undertaker afterwards dis- daisied hours of childhood. Its verdures, 

coursing upon his father's blunder, was its sheep, its hedge-row elms,— all these, 

told by his friend, in a jocose strain, to and all "else which sight, and sound, and 

order a gross of warming -pans, and see association can give it, are made to furnish 

whether the well-informed correspondents a treasure of pleasant thoughts. Even 

in London would have the sagacity to con- brick and mortar are vjvified, as of old at 

sider such articles necessary in the latitude the harp of Orpheus. A metropolis be- 

of nine degrees north. The young man comes no longer a mere collection of houses 

laughed at the suggestion, but really put. or of trades. It puts on all the grandeur 

in practice the joke. He desired his father of its history, and its literature; its tow-, 

in his next letter to send a gross of warm-, ers, and rivers ; its ait, and jewellery, and 

ing-pans, which actually, and to the great foreign wealth ; its multitude of human 

surprise of the son, reached the island of beings all intent upon excitement, wise or 

Jamaica. What to do with this cargo he yet to learn ; the huge and sullen dignity 

knew not. His friend again became a pur- of its canopy of smoke by day ; the wide 

chaser at prime cost, and having knocked gleam upwards of its lighted lustre at night-. 

off the. covers, informed the planters, that time ; and the noise of its many chariots, 

he had just imported a number of newly- heard, at the same hour, when the wind sets 

constructed sugar ladles. The article under gently towards some quiet suburb. — Leigk 

that name sold rapidly, and returned a Hunt, ...... ^ 

large profit. The parties returned to Eng- 

land with fortunes, and often told the story Actoes. 

of the black jacks and warming-pans over Madame Rollan, who died in 1785 in 

the bottle, adding, that "Nothing is lost in the seventv-fifth year of her age, was a 

a good market." ; principal dancer on Covent-gaiden stage in 
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173 J, and foHowed her profusion, by pri- 
vate teaching, to the last year of her life. 
She had so much celebrity in her day, that 
having one evening sprained her ancle, no 
less an actor than Qumwas ordered by the 
manager to make an apology to the audi-' 
ence for her not appearing in the dance. 
Quin, who looked upon all dancers as « the 
mere garnish of the stage, 9 at first de- 
murred ; but being threatened with a for-' 
feiture, he growl jngly came forward, and in 
his coarse way {bus addressed the audience: 
" Ladies and Gentlemen, 
" I am desired by. the manager to inform, 
you, that the dance intended for this night 
is obliged to be postponed, on account of 
mademoiselle Rollan having dislocated fcf 
ancle ; I wish it had been her neck."* * 



InQnin's time Hippesley was the Roseius 
of low comedy* Jie nad a large scar on his 
cheek, occasioned by being dropped into 
the, fire, by a careless nurse, when an in- 
fant, whiph gave a very whimsical cast to 
his features. Pon versing with Quin con- 
cerning his son, he told him, he had some 
thoughts of bringing him on the stage. 
** Oh," replied the cynic, u if that is your 
intention, I think it is high time you should 
burn his face." 

On one of the first nights of the opera 
of .Cyraoa at prury-lane theatre, when the 
late Mr. Vernon began the last air jn the 
fourth act, which runs,, 

•« Turn torn ms, torn itom me, walth way ft* ti»y. 
tak?har?'» 

a dissatisfied musical critic immediately 
answered the actor's interrogation in the 
following words, and to the great astonish- 
ment <>f in* audience, in ttye exact tun$ of 
the air, 

" Why toward* Long-acre, towards Long-acre." 

This unexpected circumstance naturally 
-embarrassea poor Vernon, but in a moment 
recovering himself, he sung in rejoinder, 
the following words^ instead of the author's ; 

» Ha, ho, did Uxogr so, 
*yken I'll soon overtake her, 
I'll soon overtake her.'* 

Vernon then precipitately made bis exit 
amidst the plaudits <of &e whole house. 

■ < % — ~— >- ii J, i » ■ i ii » i » ■ • ] n i il 

&*m ©e}iartiHntt t 

Potatoes. , 

If potatoes, how much soever frosted, 
he only cjarefully excluded from the atmo- 
spheric a*r, |nd |fee pi* no{ ^^ »ti£ 



some time after the frost has, entirely sub« 
sided, they will be found not to have sus- 
tained the slightest injury. This is on 
account of tfyeir not bayin.g been exposed 
to a sudden change, and thawing gradually* 
A person inspecting his potato heap,' 
which had been covered with turf, found 
them so frozen, mat, on being moved, they 
rattled like stones :' he deemed them irre- 
coverably lo*t, and, replacing the turf, left 
them, as he thought, to their fete. He 
was, not less surprised than pleased, a con- 
siderable time afterwards, when he disco-, 
tared that his potatoes, which he had gh?en> 
up for lost, had not suffered the least de- 
triment, but were, in all respects, remark-, 
ably fine, except a few near the spot which 
had been uncovered. ' If farmers keep their 
heaps covered till the frost entirely disap- 
pears, they will find their patience amply 
rewarded. 

LostOhilprek. 

The Gresham committee having humanely 
provided a means of leading to the discovery 
or lost or strayed children, the following 
is a. copy of the bill, issued in consequence 
of their regulation :— 

To the Public 

London, 

If persons who may have lost a child, or. 
found one, in the streets, will go with a 
written notice to the Royal Exchange, they 
will find boards fixed up near the medicipe' 
shop, for the purpose of posting up such 
notices, (free of expense,) By fixing their' 
notice at this place, it is probable the 
child will be restored to its afflicted parents 
on the same day it may have been missed. 
The children, of course, are to be taken' 
care of in the parish where they are found; 
until their homes are discovered. 

From the success which has, within a? 
short time, been found to result from the 
immediate posting up notices of this sort, 
there can be little doubt, when the know- 
ledge of the above-mentioned boards is 
general, but that many children will be 
speedily restoied. It is recommended that 
a bellman be sent round the neighbourhood, 
as heretofore has been usually done. 

Persons on .receiving this; paper are re- 
quested to fix \t up in their snop-window, 
or other conspicuous place. 

The managers, of Spa*- Fields chapel 
improving upon the above hint, 'caused 
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a board to be placed in front of their chapel 
for the same purpose, and printed bills which 
can be very soon filled up, describing the 
child lost or found, in the following 



Ticket Footers. 



CHILD FOUND. 
S«x Ag« 

Name 

May be heard of at 

Further particulars 



forms:— 

CHILD LOST. 
Bex Age 

Name 
Residence 
Further particulars 

The severe affliction many parents suffer 
by the loss of young children, should in- 
duce parish officers, and others, in popu- 
lous neighbourhoods, to adopt a plan so 
well devised to facilitate the restoration of 
strayed children. 



By an Act of common council of the city 
of London, Hey gate, mayor, 1823, the 
ticket porters are not to exceed five hun- 
dred. 

A ticket porter, when plying or working, 
is to wear his ticket so as to be plainly 
seen, under a penalty of 2#. 6dL for each 
offence* 

No ticket porter is to apply for hire in 
any place but on the stand, appointed by 
the acts of common council, or within six 
yards thereof under a penalty of 5*. 





For 


FARES OF TICKET-PORTERS. 


every 


* 


half 
mile 




Or. 


Half 


One 


H 


Two 


• 


Mile. 


Mile. 


Mile. 


Mile. 


Miles. 


farther. 


«. d. 


9. d. 


#. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


«. d. 


For any Package, Letter, &c. not ex- 






i 


t 






ceeding 56 lbs 


4 


6 


9 


1 


1 6 


6 


Above 56 lbs. and not exceeding 














- 112 lbs. 


6 


9 


1 


1 6 


2 


9 


Above 112 lbs. and not exceeding 












r 




.0 8. 


1 


1 6 


2 


2 6 


1 


For every parcel above 14 lbs. which they may have to bring back, they are 


allowed half the above fares. 



A ticket porter not to take- more than one 
job at a time, penalty 2*. 64. 

Seven, or more, rulers of the society, to 
constitute a court. 

The governor of the society, with the 
court of rulers, to make regulations, and 
annex reasonable penalties for the breach 
thereof, not exceeding' 20*. for each offence, 
or three months' suspension. They may dis- 
charge porters who persist in breach of 
their orders. 

The court of rulers to hear and determine 
complaints in absence of the governor. 

Any porter charging more than his re- 
gular fare, finable on conviction to the 
extent of 20*., by the governor, or the court 
of rulers. 

. Persons employing any one within the 
city, except their own servants or ticket 
porters, are liable to be prosecuted. 



* r 

Oliver Cromwell. 

The following is an extract from one of 
Richard Symons's Pocket-books, preserved 
amongst the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum, No. 991. « At the marriage of 



his daughter to Rich, in Nov. 1657, the 
lord protector threw about sack-posset 
among all the ladyes to soyie their rich 
cloaths, which they tooke as a favour, and 
also wett sweetmeats ; and daubed all the 
stooles where they were to sit with wett 
sweetmeats; and pulled off Rich his pe- 
ruque, and would have thrown it into the 
fire, but did not, yet he sate upon it," 

Old Women. - 

De Foe remarks in his " Protestant 
Monastery,*' that u If any whimsical or 
ridiculous story is told, 'tis of an Old Wo- 
man, If any person is awkward at his 
business or any thing else, he is called an 
Old Woman forsooth. Those were brave 
days for young people, when they could 
swear the old ones out of their lives, and 
get a woman hanged or burnt only for 
being a little too old — and, as a warning 
to all ancient persons, who should dare to 
live longer than the young ones think con- 
venient/* 



Duel with a Bag: 
""Two gentlemen, one a Spaniard, and 
the other a German, who were recom- 
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mended, by their birth and services, to 
the emperor Maximilian II., both courted 
his daughter, the fair Helene Schar- 
fequinn, in marriage. This prince, after 
a .long delay, one day informed them, 
that esteeming them equally, and not being 
able to m bestow a preference, he should 
leave it "to the force and address of the 
claimants to decide the question. 'He did 
not mean, however, to risk the loss of one 
or the other, or perhaps of both. He 
could not, therefore, permit them to en- 
counter with offensive weapons, but had 
ordered a large bag to be produced. It 
was his decree, that whichever succeeded 
in putting' his rival into this bag should 
obtain the hand of his daughter. This 
singular encounter between the two gen- 
tlemen took place in the face of the whole 
court. The contest lasted for more than an 
hour. At length the Spaniard yielded, and 
the German, Ehberhard, baron de Talbert, 
having planted his rival in the bag, took it 
upon his back, and very gallantly laid it at 
the feet of his mistress, whom he espoused 
the next day. 

Such is the story, a3 gravely told by M. 
de St. Foix. It is impossible to say what 
the feelings of a. successful combatant in a 
duel may be, on his having passed a small 
sword through the body, or a bullet through 
the thorax, of his antagonist; but might 
he not feel quite as elated, arid more con- 
soled, on having put is adversary " into a 
bag ? " 

« A New Matrimonial Plan ." 
This is the title of a bill printed and dis- 
tributed four or five years ago, and now 
before me, advertising " an establishment 
where persons of all classes, who are anxious, 
to sweeten life, by repairing to the altar of 
Hymen, have an opportunity of meeting 
with proper partners/' The " plan" says, 
" their personal attendance is not abso- 
lutely necessary, a statement of tacts is all 
that is required at first." The method is 
simply this, for the parties to become sub- 
scriber*, the amount to be regulated ac- 
cording to circumstances, and that they 
should be arranged in classes in the fol- 
lowing order, viz. 

" Ladies.' 
" 1st Class. I am twenty years of age, 
heiress to an, estate in the county 
of Essex of the value of 30,000/., 
well educated, and of domestic 
habits ; of an agreeable, lively dis- 
position and genteel figure. Re- 
ligion that of my future husband. 



"2d Class. I am thirty years" of age, a 
widow, in the grocery line in 
London— have j children ; of 
middle stature, full made, fair 
complexion and hair, temper 
agreeable, worth 3,000/. 

" 3d Class. I am tall and thin, a little 
lame in the hip, of a lively dispo- 
sition, conversable, twenty years 
of age, live with my father, who, 
if I marry with his consent, will 
give me 1,000/. 
l " 4th Class. I am twenty years of age ; mild 
disposition and manners; allow- 
ed to be personable. 

"5th Class. I am sixty years of age; in- 
come limited ; active, and rather 
agreeable. " . 

" Gentlemen. 

" 1 st Class. A young gentleman with dark 
eyes and hair ; stout made ; well 
educated ; have an estate of 500/. 
per annum in the county of Kent ; 
besides 10,000/. in the three per 
cent consolidated annuities ; am 
of an affable disposition, and very 
affectionate. 
" 2d Class. I am forty years of age, tall 
and slender, fair complexion and 
hair, well tempered and of sober 
habits, have a situation in the 
Excise of 300/. per annum, and a 
small estate in Wales of the an- 
nual value of 150/. 
" 3d Class. A tradesman in the city of 
Bristol, in a ready-money busi- 
ness, turning 150/. per week, at 
a profit of 10/. per cent., pretty 
well tempered, lively, and fond 
of home. 
" 4th Class. X am fifty-eight years of age ; 
a widower, without incumbrance; 
' retired from business upon a 
small income; healthy constitu- 
tion ; and of domestic habits. 
" 5th Class. I am twenty-five years of age ; 
a mechanic of sober habits ; in- 
dustrious, and of respectable con- 
nections.' 
" It is presumed that the public will not 
find any difficulty in describing themselves ; 
if they should, they will have the assistance 
of the managers, who will be in. attendance 
at the office, No. 5, Great St. Helen's, 
Bishopgate-street, on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, between the hours of 
eleven and three o'clock.-4-Please to in- 
quire for Mr. Jameson, up one pair of 
stairs. All letters to be post paid.' 
"The subscribers are, to be furnished 
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with a list of degcriptidrii, and when en& 
occurs likely to suit, the parties may cor- 
respond* and if mutually approved, the 
interview may be afterwards arranged. 
Further particulars may be had As above." 
Such a strange device in our own time, 
for catching Would-be lovers, seems incredi- 
ble, and yet here is the printed plan, with 
the name and address of the match-making 
gentleman you are to inquire for " up one 
pair of stairs." 



tli£ BEAUTIES OF SOMERSET. 
* ballad; 

I'm • Ztm&eraetshire man* 
Zhew me better if you cm, 

In the North, Zouth, East, or West; 
I was born in Taunton Dean* 
Of all places ever seen 

The riehest and the best. Old Ballad. 



•*» 



CopograpJwal ^RemoranUa. 

Clerical Longevity. 

The following is' an authentic account, 
from the " Antiquarian Repertory," of the 
incumbents of a vicarage near Bridgnorth 
in Shropshire. Its annual revenue, till the 
death of the last incumbent here mentioned, 
Was not more than about seventy pounds 
per annum, although it is a very large and 
populous parish, containing at least twenty 
hamlets or townships/ and is scarcely any 
where less than four or five miles in dia- 
meter. By a peculiar idiom in that coun- 
try, the inhabitants of this large district are 
said to live "in Worfield-home :" and the 
adjacent, or not far distant, parishes (each 
of them, containing in like manner, many 
townships, or hamlets) are called Claverly, 
or Clarely-home, Tatnall-home, Womburn- 
home, or, as the terminating word is every 
where pronounced in that neighbourhood! 
u whome." 

"A list of the vicars of Worfield in the 
diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, and in the 
county of Salop, from 1564; to 1763, viz. 

" Demerick, vicar, last popish priest, con* 
formed during the six first years of Eli*** 
beth. He died 1564, ; 

Barney, vicar 44 years ; died 1608. 

Barney, vicar 66 years ; died 1664. 

Hancocks, vicar 42 years ; died 1707, 

Adamson, vicar 56 years.: died 1763* 
« Only 4 vicars in 109 years* 



Spfitihte *ok A WAfct. 
Proclamation was made a few years ago* 
at Tewkesbury, from a written paper, of 
which the following is a copy :— 

" Hobnail's Ware^-TIthi his to give 
notis on Tusday next— a Hat to be playd 
at bac sord fore. Two Belts to be tusetd 
fore. A plum cack to be gump in bags 
fowr. A pond of backer to be bold for, 
and * showl to daao lot by wittten." .. 



Trme, Alley Croker* . 

That Britain's lake a precious gem 

Set in the sUver ocean. 
Oar Shakspeare sung, and none condemn 

Whilst most approve the notion,— 
iJut various parts, we now declare, 
Sblne forth in various splendour, 
And those bright beams that shine most fair* 
The" western portiofts render; — 
O the counties, the matchless western countiet. 
But fat the best, 
6f aH the rest, 
Is Somerset tot ever* 

For come with'ifte, and well survey 

Our hills and vallies over, 
Our tales, where clear brooks bubbling stray 

Through meads Of blooming clover ; 
Oar hills, that rise* ill giant pride, 

With hollow dells between them, 
Whose sabre forests, spreading wide, 

Enrapture all who 're seen them J 
O the counties, &c» 

How could f here forgetful be 

Of all your scenes romantic, 
Our ragged rooks, our swelling sea, 

Where foams the wild Atlantic) 
There's not an Eden known to men 

That claims such admiration, 
As lovely Culbone's peaceful gletf* 

The Tem^e of the nation » 
O tie counties, fee. 

To name each Heaatyjn my rhyme 

Would prove a vain endeavour; 
I'll therefore sing that cloudless clime 

Where Summer sets for ever ; 
Where ever dwells the Age of Gold 

In fertile vales and sunny, 
Which, like the promis'd land of old, 

O'erfWs with milk and honey ; 
O the counties, &c. 

But O ! to crown my county's w»rth, 

What all the rest surpasses, 
There's not a spot in all the earth 

Can boast stfcn lovely lasses ; 
There's Mot a spot beneath th« sua 

Wnerc hearts are opeaM water,* 
Then let us toast them e^etj one, 

In bowls of native cyder) 
O tfc* counties &*, 
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A new Hygrometer. 

A new instrument to measure the de- 
grees of moisture in the atmosphere, of 
which the following is a description, was 
invented by M. Baptist Lendi, of St. Gall * 

In a white flint bottle is suspended a 
piece of metal, about the size of a hazle 
nut, which not only looks extremely beau- 
tiful, and contributes to the ornament of a 
room, but likewise predicts every possible 
change of weather twelve or fourteen hours 
before it occurs. As soon as the metal is 
suspended in the bottle with water, it 
begins to increase in bulk, and in ten or 
twelve days forms dn admirable pyramid, 
which resembles polished brass; and it 
undergoes several changes, till it has at- 
tained its full dimensions. In rainy wea- 
ther, this pyramid is constantly covered 
with pearly drops of water; in case of 
thunder or hail, it will change to the finest 
red, and throw out rays ; in case of wind 
or fog, it will appear dull and spotted; 
and previously to snow, it will look quite 
muddy. If placed in a moderate tempera- 
ture, it will require no other trouble than 
to pour out a common tumbler full of 
water, and to put in the same quantity of 
fresh. For the first few days it must hot 
be shaken. 

Calico Company. 

'A red kitten was sent to the hduse of a 
linen-draper in the city ; and, on departing 
from the maternal basket, the following 
lines were written :— 

The Red Kitten. 

O the red red kitten is sent away, 
No more on parlour hearth to plAjr \ 
He must live in the draper's bouse, 
And chase the rat, and eatch the inotise, 
And an day long in silence gd 
Through bales of cotton and ealieOr 

After the king of England fam'd, 
The red red kitten was Rnfus nam'd. 
And as hang Rnf as sported through 
Thicket and brake of the Forest Keif, 
The red red kitten Rufus so 
Shall jump about the calico. 

Bat as king Rufus chas'd the deer, 
And hunted the forest far and hear, 
Until as he watch 'd the jumpy squirrel, 
He was shot by Walter Tyrrel ; 
So, if fate shall his death ordain, 
Shall kitten Rufus bf dogs be slain, 
And end his thrice three lives 6f woe 
Among (he cotton and Calico. 



SONNET 

TO A frRETTT OIRL IN A PASTRY-COOK'S 

SHOP. 
Sweet Maid, for thou art maid of many tweets. 

Behind thy Counter, lo 1 I see thee standing, 
Gas'd at by wanton wand'rert in the streets, 

While cakes, to caket, thy pretty Jist is handing. 

Light as a jwtf" appears thy ermj motion, 
Yet thy replies I've heard are sometimes ten t 

I deem thee a preserve, yet I've a notion 
That warm as brandied cherries Is thy heart. 

Then be not to thy lover like an to, 
Nor 80% r as raspberry vinigar to one J 

Who owns thee for a *%gar-piwm so nice* 
Nicer than con$t x syllabnb, or en*. 

I love thee more than all the girls so natty* 
I do, indeed, my sweet, my savoury Patt*. 



ft Holly Night ft At Brotjgh. ' 
Fbr the Table Book, 

The ancient custom of carrying 'the 
* holly tree" on twelfth Night, at Brough 
in Westmoreland, is represented in the 1 ac- 
companying engraving. 

Formerly the " Holly-tree" at Brough was 
really R holly," but ash being abundant, 
the latter is now substituted. . There are 
two head inns in the town, which provide 
for the ceremony alternately, though the 
good townspeople mostly lend their assist- 
ance in preparing the tree, to every branch 
of which they fasten a torch. About eight 
o'clock in the evening, it is taken to a con- 
venient part of the town, where the torches 
are lighted, the town band accompanying 
and playing till all is completed, when 
it is removed to the lower end of the town; 
and, after divers salutes and huzzas from 
the spectators, is carried' up and down the 
town, in stately procession, usually by a 

£erson of renowned strength, named Joseph 
in£. The band march behind it, play- 
ing their instruments, and stopping every 
time they reach the town bridge, arid the 
cross, where the " holly" is again greeted 
with shouts of applause. Many of the in- 
habitants carry lighted branches and flam- 
beaus; and rockets, squibs, &c. am dis- 
charged on the joyful occasion. After the 
tree is thus carried, and the torches are 
sufficiently burnt, it is placed in the middle 
of the town, when it is again cheered by 
the surrounding populace, and is afterwards 
thrown among them. They eagerly watch 
for this opportunity ; and, clinging to each 
end of the tree, endeavour to carry it away 
to the inn they are contending for, where 
tjhejr are Allowed their usual quantum of 




eaiTw'ns ttlt " Sails Cra" at Brougft, Wtstmortlanl- 
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ale and spirits, and pass a " merry night;' 
which seldom breaks up before two in the 
morn inf. 

Although the origin of this usage is lost, 
and no tradition exists by which it can be 
traced, yet it nay not be a strained surmise 
to derive it from the church ceremony of 
the day when branches of trees were carried 
in procession to decorate the altars, in com- 
memoration of the offerings of the Magi, 
whose names are handed down to us as 



flambeaus and torches always abound in 
their ceremonies ; and persons residing in 
the streets through which they pass, testify 
their zeal and piety by providing flambeaus 
at their own expense, and bringing them 
lighted to the doors of their houses. 

W.H.H. . 
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tfmtflratton of t&e Betr from Cranbourn Cfcatff, 1826. 



The genial years increaie tha timid herd 
Till wood nd paarure yitld a acanl "ppl? ; 

Then troop the deer, null sig«»l wrd, 
And in lung linm o'er barren downl Uiejr hi", 

In Bant what food far rallies mar afford— 
Lea fearing bum, tkeir anrimt «emr, 
Than in their natir* chase to M*n« and die. 
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The deer of Cranbourn chase usually 
average about ten thousand in number. In 
the winter of 1 826, they were presumed to 
amount to from twelve to fifteen thousand. 
This increase is ascribed to the unusual 
mildness of recent winters, and the conse- 
quent absence of injuries which the animals 
are subject to from severe weather. 

In the month of November, a great 
number of deer from the woods and pas- 
tures of the Chase, between Gunvile and 
Ashmore, crossed the narrow downs on the 
western side, and descended into the adja- 
cent parts of the vale of Blackmore in 
quest of subsistence. There was a large 
increase in the number about twelve years 
preceding, till the continued deficiency of 
Food occasioned a mortality. Very soon 
afterwards, however, they again increased 
and emigrated for food to the vallies, as in 
the present instance. At the former period, 
the greater part were not allowed or were 
unable to return. 

The tendency of deer to breed beyond 
the means of support, afforded by parks 
and other places wherein they are kept, 
has been usually regulated by converting 
them into venison. This is clearly more 
humane than suffering the herds so to en- 
large, that there is scarcely for " every one 
a mouthfull, and no one a belly full." It is 
also better to pay a good price for good 
venison in season, than to nave poor and 
cheap venison from the surplus of starving 
animals " killed off" in mercy to the re- 
mainder, or in compliance with the wishes 
of landholders whose grounds they invade 
in their extremity. 

The emigration of the deer from Cran- 
boum Chase suggests, that as such cases 
arise in winter, their venison may be be- 
stowed with advantage on labourers, who 
abound more in children than in the means 
of providing for them ; and thus the sur- 
plus of the forest-breed be applied to the 
support and comfort of impoverished hu- 
man beings. 



Cranboum. 

Cranboum is a market town and parish in 
^he hundred of Cranbourn,Dorsetshire,about 
12 mjtei south-west from Salisbury, and 93 
'from London. According to the last census, 
it contains 367 houses and 1823 inhabitants, 
'of whom 104 are returned asr being em- 
ployed in trade. The parish includes a 
circuit of 40 miles, and the town is plea- 
santly situated in a fine champaign country 
at the north-east extremity of the county, 
jaear Cranboum Chase, which extends 



almost to Salisbury. Its market is on 
Thursday, it has a cattle market in t 1 
spring, and its fairs are on St. Bartholomei 
and St. Nicholas* days. It is the capital 
the hundred to which it gives its name, ai 
is a vicarage valued in the king's books 
£6. 1 3*. Ad. It is a place of high antiquil 
famous in the Saxon and Norman times ' 
its monastery, its chase, and its lords, 
monastery belonged to the Benedictines,! 
which the church at the west end of ' 
town was the priory.* 

Affray in the Chase. 
On the night of the 16th of December, 
1 780, a severe battle was fought between 
the keepers and deer-stealers on Chettle 
Common, in Bursey-stool Walk. The deer- 
stealers had assembled at Pimperne, and 
were headed by one Blandford, a sergeant 
of dragoons, a native of Pimperne, then 
quartered at Blandford. They came in the 
night in disguise, armed with deadly offen- 
sive weapons called swindgels, resembling 
flails to thresh com. They attacked the 
keepers, who were nearly equal in number, 
but had no weapons but sticks and short 
hangers. The first blow was struck by the 
leader of the gang, it broke a knee-cap of 
the stoutest man in the chase, which dis- 
abled him from joining in the combat, and 
lamed him for ever. Another keeper, from 
a blow with a swindgel, which broke three { 
ribs, died some time after. The remaining 
keepers closed in upon their opponents 
witn their hangers, and one of the dra- 
goon's hands was severed from the arm, 
just above the wrist, and fell on the ground; 
the others were also dreadfully cut and 
wounded, and obliged to surrender. Bland- 
ford's arm was tightly bound with a list 
garter to prevent its bleeding, and he was 
carried to the lodge. The Rev. William 
Chafin, the author of " Anecdotes respect- 
ing Cranboum Chase," says, " I saw 
him there the next day, and his hand 
in the window: as soon as he was well 
enough to be removed, he was committed, 
with his companions, to Dorchester gaol. 
The hand was buried in Pimperne church- 
yard, and, as reported, with the ho- 
nours of war. Several of these offenders 
were labourers, daily . employed by Mr. 
Beckford, and had, the preceding day, 
dined in his servants' hall, and from thence 
went to join a confederacy to rob theii 
master." They were all tried, found guilty, 
and condemned to be transported for seven 
years > but, in consideration of their great 

* Huttfciiis's Dorset. Capper. 
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suffering from their wounds in prison, the 
humane j ridge, sir Richard Perry n, commu- 
ted the punishment to confinement for an 
indefinite term. The soldier was not dis- 
missed from his majesty'! service, but suf- 
fered to retire upon half-pay, or pension ; 
and set up to shop in London, which he 
denoted a game-factor's. He dispersed 
hand-bills in the public places, in order to 
get customers, and put one into Mr. Cha* 
fin's band in the arch-way leading into 
Lincoln's~inn-square. " I immediately re<- 
cognised him/' says Mr. Chafin, " as he 
did me ; and he said, that if I would deal 
with him, he would use me well, for he 
had, in times past) had many hares and 
pheasants of mine ; and he had the assur- 
ance to ask me, if I did not think it a good 
breeding-season for game 1" 



Buck-hunting. 

BiiiA-hunting, in former times, was much 
more followed, and held in much greater 
repute, than now. From letters in Mr. 
ChanVs possession, dated in June and July 
1681, he infers, that the summers then were 
much hotter than in the greater part of the 
last century. The time of meeting at 
Cranbourn Chase in those days seems in- 
variably to have been at four o'clock in the 
evening; it was the custom of the sports* 
men to take a slight repast at two o'clock, 
and to dine at the most fashionable hours 
of the present day. Mr. Chafin deemed 
hunting in an evening well-judged, and ad- 
vantageous every way. The deer were at 
that time upon their legs, and more easily 
found ; they were empty, and more able to 
run, and to show sport ; and as the evening 
advanced, and the dew fell, the scent gra- 
dually improved, and the cool air enabled 
the horses and the hounds to recover their 
wind, and go through their work without 
injury; whereas just the reverse of this 
would be the hunting late in a morning. 
What has been mentioned is peculiar to 
Buck-hunting only. 

jSfog'-hunting is in some measure a sum- 
mer amusement also; but that chase is 
generally much too long to be ventured on 
in an evening. It would carry the sports- 
man too far distant from their homes. It 
is absolutely necessary, therefore, in pur- 
suing the stag, to have the whole day before 
them. 

It was customary, in the last century, 
for sportsmen addicted to the sport of 
Buck-hunting, and who regularly followed 
it, to meet every season on the 29th day of 
May, king Charles's restoration, whh oak* 



boughs in their hats or caps, to show their 
loyalty, (velvet caps were chiefly worn in 
those days, even by tie ladies,) and to 
hunt young male deer, in order to enter the 
young hounds, and to stoop them to theif 
right game, and to get the older ones in 
wind and exercise, preparatory to the com* 
tnencement of the buck*killing season. 

This practice was termed " blooding the 
hounds ;" and the young deer killed weri 
called " blooding-deer," and their vtniiotl 
was deemed fit for an epicure. It was it* 
ported, that an hind quarter of this sort of 
venison, which had been thoroughly hunted, 
was once placed on the table before the 
celebrated Mr. Quin, at Bath, who declared 
it to be the greatest luxury he ever met 
with, and ate very heartily of it. But this 
taste seems not to have been peculiar to 
Mr. Quin ; for persons of hieh rank joined 
in the opinion : and even judges, when OH 
their circuits, indulged in the same luxury. 

The following is an extract from a stew* 
ard's old accompt-book, found in the noble 
old mansion or Orchard Portman, near 
Taunton, in Somersetshire : 

u 10th August 
1680. 

Delivered Sr William, in the 
higher dial, going a hunting 
with the Judges £2. 0«. Q<f." 

From hence, therefore, it appears, that 
in those days buck-hunting, for there could 
be no other kind of hunting meant, was itt 
so much repute, and so much delighted in, 
that even the judges could not refrain from 
partaking in it when on their circuits ; and 
it seems that they chose to hunt their own 
venison, which they annually received from 
Orchard park at the time of the assizes. 
" I cannot but deem them good judges," 
says Mr. Chafin, " for preferring hunted 
venison to that which had been shot," 



Other Sports of Crunbotirn Chase. ~! 

Besides buck-hunting, which certaihljr 
was the principal one, the chase afforded 
other rural amusements to our ancestors in 
former days. " I am well atyare/' Mr, 
Chafin says, in preparing some notices of 
them", u that there are many young persons 
who are very indifferent and care little 
about what was practised by their ancestors, 
or how they amused themselves* they are 
looking forward, and do not choose to look 
back : but there may be some not so irtdi£ 
ferent, and to whom a relation Of the spdftt 
of the field in the last century rnay not be 
displeasing." These sports, tn add*** 
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to hunting, were hawking, falconry, and ed sportsmen attempted to slay the Dorset- 

cocking. * hixe hounds in vain. The dogs topped the 

Packs of hounds were always kept in highest fences, dashed through herds of 
the neighbourhood of the chase, and hunted deer and a number of hares, without taking 
there in the proper seasons. There were the least notice of them ; and ran in to their 
three sorts of animals of chase besides deer, fox, and killed him some miles beyond the 
▼ii. foxes, hares, and mertincats : the race park. It was the unanimous opinion of 
of the latter are nearly extinct; their skins the whole hunt, that it was the finest run 
were too valuable for them to be suffered ever known in that country. A collection 
to exist. At that time no hounds were of field-money was made for the huntsman, 
kept and used for any particular sort of much beyond his expectations; and he re- 
game except the buck-hounds, but they turned to Stepleton in better spirits than he 
hunted casually the first that came in their left it. 

Before this pack was raised in Dorset- 

- shire, the hounds that hunted Cranbourn 

Chase, hunted all the animals promis- 

Fint Pack of Fox-hound*. cuously, except the deer, from which they 

The first real steady pack of fox-hounds were necessarily kept steady, otherwise they 

established in the western part of England would not have been suffered to hunt in the 

was by Thomas Fownes, Esq. of Stepleton, chase at all. 

in Dorsetshire, about 1730. they were as 

handsome, and fallv as complete in every Origin of Cranbourn Chase. 

respect, as any of the most celebrated packs _. . , r , „ , ~ ^ 

of the present day. The owner was obliged v . This royal chase, a ways called « The 

to dispose of them, and they were sold to *"* 8 Chase > ™ the la P se , ° f a ?* s cam T e 

Mr. Bowes, in Yorkshire, the fether of the ; nto possession of an earl of Salisbury. It 

late lady Strathmore, at an immense price. ,s <r ertam $»* ^f™** 1 * ei * bl d,sl ? nct 

They were taken into Yorkshire by their * a,ks > t «i" Fernditch Walk, was sold to 

own attendants, and, after having been the earl of Pembroke, the entire remainder 

viewed and much admired in their kennel, °£ *« chase was d*?* 6 * t0 ^ fW** 

a day was fixed for making trial of them afterwards earl of Shaftesbury. Alderholt 

in the field, to meet at a famous hare-cover ) Va l k wa ? ** J?**"* aiM J . m ° st «***«*e 

near. When the huntsman came with his ln the . wh ° le T Chas ? * lt 1|CS J ^ the th ™ e 

hounds in the morning, he discovered a count "» of Hants » Wllts > and Dore€t 5 but 

great number of sportsmen, who were riding *he lodge and its appurtenances is m the 

in the cover, and whipping the furzes as for P ansh of Cranbourn, and all the Chase 

a hare; he therefore halted, and informed "J 1 * 8 are held , at the manor-house there, 

Mr. Bowes that he was unwilling to throw where war also a prison for offenders 

off Ms hounds until the gentlemen had re- against the Chase laws. Lord Shaftesbury 

tired, and ceased the slapping of whips, to « e P u ted rangers in the different walks in 

which his hounds were not accustomed, the year 1670, and afterwards diamember- 

and he would engage to find a fox in a few in 8 il > ( thou g h according to old records, it 

minutes if there was one there. The gen- appears to have been dismembered long 

tlemen sportsmen having obeyed the orders he ^ ov ^) h Y destroying Alderholt Walk ; he 

given by Mr. Bowes, the huntsman, taking 8old the remainder to Mr. Freke, of Shro- 

the wind of the cover, threw off his hounds, ton > in Dorsetshire, from whom it lineally 

which immediately be$an to feather, and fended to the present possessor, lord 

soon got upon a drag into the cover, and *" vers « 

np to the fox's kennel, which went off close — 

before them, and, after a severe burst over Accounts of Cranbourn Chase 'can be 

a fine country, was killed, to the great sa- traced to the «ra when king John, or some 

tisfaction of the whole party. They then other royal personage, had a hunting-seat 

returned to the same cover, not one half of at Tollard Royal, in the county of Wilts. 

it having been drawn, and very soon found Hence the name of" royal" to that parish 

a second fox, exactly in the same manner was certainly derived. There are vestiges 

a s before, which broke cover immediately in and about the old palace, which clearly 

ver the same fine country : but the chase evince that it was, once a royal habitation ; 

ms - much tonger ; and in the course of it, and it still bears the name of « King John's 

^ e Aw^ e itS ynL ^ t0 a nooleinan ' s P arit » House." There are large cypress trees 

It h a ? ^ n cus tomary to stop hounds be- growing before the house, the relics of 

fore they could enter it, but the best-mount- grand terraces maybe easily traced, and 
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the remains of a park to which some of 
them lead. A gate at the end of the park 
at the entrance of the Royal Chase, now 
called " Alarm Gate," was the place pro- 
bably where the horn was blown to call the 
keeners to their duty in attending their 
lord in his sports. There is also a venera- 
ble old wych-elm tree, on the Chase side 
of the «' Alarm Gate," under which lord 
Arundel, the possessor of Tollard Royal, 
holds a court annually, on the first Monday 
in the month of September. A view of the 
mansion in its present state, is given in the 
" Gentleman's Magazine" for September 
1811. 



25arfep4>rtafe; 

Mr. Strutt, the indefatigable historian 
of the " Sports and Pastimes 'of the People 
of England/' ,says of Barley-break : " The 
excellency of this sport seems to have con- 
sisted in running well, but I know not 
its properties." Beyond this Mr. Strutt 
merely cites Dr. Johnson's quotation of 
two lines from sir Philip Sidney, as an au- 
thority for the word. Johnson, limited to a 
mere dictionary explanation,* calls it " a 
kind of rural play ; a trial of swiftness." 

Sidney, in his description of the rural 
courtship of Urania by Strephon, conveys a 
sufficient idea of " Barley-break/' The 
shepherd seeks the society of his mistress 
wherever he thinks it likely to find her. 

Nay ev'n unto her home he oft would go, 
When bold and hurtless many play he tries ; 

Her parents liking well it should be so, 
■ For simple goodness shined in his eyes : 

Then did he make her laugh in spite of woe 
So as good thoughts of him in all arise ; 

While into none doubt of his love did sink, 

For not himself to be in lore did think. 

This "sad shepherd" held himself to- 
wards Urania according to the usual cus- 
tom and manner of lovers in such cases. 

For glad desire, his late embosom'd guest, 
Yet but a babe, with milk of sight he nurst : 

Desire the more he suekt, more sought the breast 
Like dropsy-folk, still drink to be athirst ; 

Till one fair eVn an hour ere sun did rest, 
Who then in Lion's cave did enter first, 

By neighbors pray'd, she went abroad thereby 

At Barley-break her sweet swift foot to try. 

Never the earth on his round shoulders bare . 

A maid train' d up from high or low degree, 
That in her doings better could compare 

Mirth with respect, few words with courtesie, 
A careless comeliness with comely care, 

Self-guard with mildness, sport with majesty ; 



Which made her yield to deck this shepherd's band : , 
And still, believe me, Strephon was at hand. 

Then couples three be straight allotted there. 
They of both ends the middle two do fly ; 

The two that in mid-place, Hell,* called were. 
Must strive with waiting foot, and watching eye,""" 

To catch of them, and them to Hell to bear. 
That they, as well as they, Hell may supply : 

Like some which seek to salve their blotted name 

With other's blot, till all do taste of shame. 

There you may see, soon as the middle two 
Do coupled towards either couple make, 

They false and fearful do their hands undo, 
Brother his brother, friend doth his friend forsake. 

Heeding himself, cares not how fellow do, ' 
But of a stranger mutual help doth take : 

As perjured cowards in adversity, 

With sight of fear, from friends to fremb'df doth fly* ' 

The game being played out with divers 
adventurers 

All to second Barley-break again are beat 

During the second game, Strephon was 
chased by Urania. 

Strephon so chased did seem in milk to swim J 
He ran, but ran with eye o'er shoulder easti 

More marking her, than how himself did go. 
Like Numid's lions by the huntersfchased. 

Though they do fly, yet backwardly do glow ' 
With proud aspect, disdaining greater haste : 

What rage in them, that love in him did show ; 

But God gives them instinct the man to shun, 

And he by law of Barley-break must run. 

Urania caught Strephon, and he was 
sent by the rules of the sport to the con- 
demned place, with a shepherdess, named 
Nous, who affirmed 



■ it was no right, for his default, 



Who would be caught, that she should go- 
But so she must. And now the third assault . 
Of Barley-break , 

Strephon* in this third game, pursues 
Urania ; Klaius, his rival suitor, suddenly 
interposed. 

For with pretence from Strephon her to guard, 
He met her full, but full of wakefulness, 

With in-bow'd bosom well for her prepared, 
When Strephon cursing his own backwardness 

Came to her baok, and bo, with double ward, 
Imprison'd her, who both them did possess 

As heart- bonnd slaves. , : 



* It may be doubted whether in the rude simplicity 
of ancient times, this word in the game of Barley-break 
was applied in the same manner that tt would be m 

ours. , ■* * *• 

+ JRremeo, (obsoletc,)strange, foreign. Jt*. Corrupt- 
ed from/remrf, whieh, in Saxon and Gothic, signified* 
stranger, or an enemy. Wares. 
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Her rate did not tor ttanty's bewa augment, 

For they were ever in the best degree. 
Bat yet a setting forth it some way lent, 

At rabies lustre when they rubbed be : 
The dainty dew on face and body went, 

As on sweet flowers, when morning's drops we see t 
Her breath then short, s«em*d loth from home to 

pass, 
Which more it mored, the more it sweeter was. 

Happy, happy ! if they so might bide 

To see their eyes, with how true humbleness, 
They looked down to triumph over pride j 

With how sweet Warn* she chid their sananeaa— 
Till she brake from their arms- ■ » 
And feffeweUing the took, did homeward wend. 
And so, that even, the Awfoy-tooftdid end. 

* This game is mentioned by Burton, in 
his "Anatomy of Melancholy," as one of 
our rural sports, and by several of the 
poets;, with more or less of description, 
though by none so fully as Sidney, in the 
first ecloeue of the " Arcadia/' from whence 
thepreoeding passages are taken. 
. The late Mr. Gifford, in a note on Mas- 
singer, chiefly from the " Arcadia," <iev 
scribes Barley-break thus : " It was played 
by six people, (three of each sex,) who were 
coupled by lot. A piece of ground was 
then chosen, and divided into three com- 
partments, of which the middle one was 
called A?//. It was the object of the couple 
condemned to this division to catch the 
others, who advanced from the two ex. 
tremities ; in which case a change of situa- 
tion took place, and hell was filled by the 
couple who were excluded by preoccupa- 
tion from the other places : in this catching, 
however, there was some difficulty, as, by 
the regulations of the game, the middle 
couple were not to separate before they 
had succeeded, while the others might 
break hands whenever they found them- 
selves hard pressed. When all had been 
taken in turn, the last couple were said to 
be in hell, and the game ended." 

Within memory, a game called Barley- 
break has been played among stacks of 
corn, in Yorkshire, with some variation from 
the Scottish game mentioned presently. In 
Yorkshire, also, there was another form 
of it. more resembling that in the " Arca- 
dia/* which was played in open ground. 
The childish game of " Tag " seems derived 
from it. There was a "tig," or "tag," 
whose touch made a prisoner! in the York- 
shire game. 



though differently played. It i* tensed 
«' Barla-breikiB," or " Barley-bracks." Br. 
Jamieson says it is generally played by 
young people, in a corn-yard about the 
stacks; and hence called Barla~brach, 
" One stack is fixed as the dub or goal; 
and one person is appointed to catch the 
rest of the company, who run out from the 
dule. He does not leave it till they are all 
out of his sight. Then he sets out to catch 
them. Any one who is taken, cannot run 
out again with his former associates, being 
accounted a prisoner, but is. obliged to 
assist his captor in pursuing the rest. 
When all are taken, the game is finished; 
and he who is first taken, is bound to act 
as catcher in the next game. This inno- 
cent sport seems to be almost entirely for- 
gotten in the south of Scotland. It is also 
railing into desuetude in the north.**. 



Plate Tax. 

An order was made in the house of lords 
in May, 1776, " that the commissioners of 
his majesty's excise do write circular letters 
to all such persons whom tbey have reason 
to suspect to have plate, as also to those who 
nave not paid regularly the duty on the 
same." In consequence of this order, the 
accountant-general for household plate sent 
to the celebrated John Wesley a copy of 
the order. John's answer was laconic : — 

"Sir, 
" I have two silver tea-spoons in Lon- 
don, and two at Bristol. This is all the 
plate which I have at present ; and I shall 
not buy any more while so many round me 
want bread. I am, Sir, 

M Your most humble servant, 

" John Wesley." 



The Dial. 



Barla-breikis. 
* In Scotland there is a game nearly the 
same in denomination as *< Barley-break/' 



This shadow on the dial's face, 

That steals, from day to day, 
With slow, unseen, unceasing pace, 

Moments, and months, and years away ; 
This shadow, which in every e\m% 

Since light and motion first began* 
Hath held its course sublime; 

What is it?— Mortal.man 1 
It is the scythe of Time. 

—A shadow only to the eye. 

It levels all beneath the shy. 



* Mr, Archdeacon Najrtt'aGttoisary. 
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jttotfc jfuiwal of a 36atf) Chairman* 



A chairman lain '■ a 
Asd la nil gran, by 
Ttuj w*k« him, u they 
Tin ilrmUof B»tn, 



To the Editor, 

Bath. 
Sit,— I beg leave to transmit for your use 
the following attempt at description of an 
old and singular custom, performed by the 
chairman of this my native city,* which 
perhaps you are not altogether a stranger 
to, and which is still kept up among them as 
often as an opportunity permits for its per- 
formance". Its origin I have not been able 
to trace, but its authenticity you may rely 
on, as it is too often seen to be forgotten 
by your Bath readers. I have also ac- 
companied it. with the above imperfect 
sketch, as a further illustration of their 
manner of burying the "dead," alias, «• 



S losing a drunkard of their fraternity. Tbt 
ollowing is the manner in which the " ob- 
sequies " to the intoxicated ate performed 
If a chairman, known to have been 
" dead " drunk over night, does n 









the succeeding morning", the " undertaker," 
Anglke, his partner, proceeds, with Such a 
number of attendants as will suffice for the 
ceremony, to the house of the tote unfor- 
tunate. If he is found in bed, as is usually 
the case, from the effects of his sacrifice to 
the "jolly God,*' they pull him out of hht 
nest, hardly permitting him to dress, and 

Elace him on the " bier,*— a chairman's 
orse,— and, throwing a coat over him, 
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which they designate a "pall," they per- 
ambulate the circuit of his station in the 
following order :— 

1. The jerton— - a man tolling a small 
hand-bell. 

2. Two mntet— each with a black stock- 
ing on a stick. 

3. The torch bearer — a man carrying a 
lighted lantern. 

4. The " corpse " borne on the " hearse/' 
carried by two chairmen, covered with the 
aforesaid pall. 

The procession is closed by the " mourn- 
ers" following after, two and two ; as many 
joining as choose, from the station to which 
the drunkard belongs. 

After exposing him in this manner to 
the gate of the admiring crowd that throng 
about, they proceed to the public-house he 
has been in the habit of using, where his 
" wake " is celebrated in joviality and 
mirth! with a gallon of ale at his expense. 
It often happens that each will contribute 
a trifle towards a further prolongation of 
the carousal, to entrap others into the same 
deadly snare; and the day is spent in bait- 
ing for the chances of the next morning, as 
none are exempt who are not at their post 
before the prescribed hour. 

I am, &c. 

W. G. 

2SatlUam (giffortr, <C*q. 

On Sunday- morning, the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1826, at twenty minutes before one 
o'clock, died, " at his house in James- 
street, Buckingham-gate, in the seventy- 
first year of his age, William Gifford, Esq., 
author of the * Baviad and Mseviad,' trans- 
lator of * Juvenal and Persius,' and editor 
of the * Quarterly Review,' from its com- 
mencement down to the beginning of the 
year just past. To the translation of « Ju- 
venal' is prefixed a memoir of himself, 
which is. perhaps as modest and pleasant a 
piece of autobiography as ever was writ- 
ten."— The Time*, January 1, 1827. 



Interesting 

' URtmoix of iHr. Gflforti. 

By Himself — verbatim. 

r I am about to enter on a very uninteresting 
subject : but all my friends tell me that it is 
necessary to account for the long delay of the 
following work ; and I can only do it by ad- 
verting to the circumstances of my life. Will 
this be accepted as an apology? . 

I know but little of my family, and that little 



is not very precise : My great-grandfather (the 
most remote of it, that I ever recollect to have 
heard mentioned) possessed considerable pro- 
perty at Halsbury, a parish in the neitjhbonr- 
nood of Ashburton ; but whether acquired or in- 
herited, I never thought of asking, and do not 
know. 

He was probably a native ef Devonshire, for 
there he spent the last years of his life ; spent 
them, too, in some sort of consideration, for Mr. 
T. (a very respectable surgeon of Ashbnrton) 
loved to repeat to me, when I first grow into 
notice, that he bad frequently hunted with bis 
hounds.* 

My grandfather was on ill terms with him : I 
believe, not without sufficient reason, for be -was 
extravagant and dissipated. My father, never 
mentioned his name, but my mother would 
sometimes tell me that he bad ruined the family. 
That he spent much, 1 know ; but I am inclined 
to think, that his undntiful conduct occasioned 
my great-grandfather to bequeath a considerable 
part of his property from him. 

My father, I fear, revenged in some measure 
the cause of my great-grandfather. He was, as 
I have heard my mother say, " a very wild 
young man, who could be kept to nothing." He 
was sent to the grammar-school at Exeter ; from 
which he made his escape, and entered on 
board a man of war. He was reclaimed from 
this situation by my grandfather, and left his 
school a second time, to wander in some vaga- 
bond society.f He was now probably given up ; 
for he was, on his return from this notable ad- 
venture, reduced to article himself to a plumber 
and glazier, with whom he luckily staid long 
enough to learn the business. I suppose his 
father was now dead, for he became possessed 
of two small estates, married my mother,! (the 
daughter of a carpenter at Ashburton,) and 
thought himself rich enough to set up for him- 
self; which he did, with some credit, at South 
Molton. Why he chose to fix there, 1 never in- 
quired ; but I learned fronf my mother, that after 
a residence of four or five years, he thoughtlessly 
engaged in a dangerous frolic, which drove 
him once more to sea: this was an attempt to 
excite a riot in a Methodist chapel :. for which 
his companions were prosecuted, and he fled. 

.My father was a good seaman, and was soon 
made second in command in the Lyon, a large 
armed transport in the service of government : 
while my mother (then with child of me) re- 
turned to her native place, Ashburton, where I 
was born, in April, 1756. 



• The matter is of no consequence— no,' not even to 
"T™?*: From m Y family I derived nothing but a name, 
which is more, perhaps, than I shall leave : but (to 
check the sneers of rude vulgarity) that family was 
among the most ancient and respectable of this part of 
the country, and, not more than three generation* from 
the present, was counted among the wealthiest. >»«c 

t He had gone with Bamfylde Moor Carew, then an 
old man. 

| Her maiden name was Elisabeth Cain* My father** 
christian name was EdwsriL 
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The resources of my mother were very scanty. 
They arose from the rent of three or four small 
fields, which yet remained unsold. With these, 
however, she did what she could for me ; and as 
soon as I was old enough to be trusted out of her 
sight, sent me to a schoolmistress of the name of 
Parret, from whom I learned in due time to read. 
I cannot beast much of my acquisitions at this 
school ; they consisted merely of the contents of 
the " Child's Spelling Book:" but from my 
mother, who had stored up the literature of a 
country town, which, about half a century ago, 
amounted to little more than what was dissemi- 
nated by itinerant balla£singers, or rather, 
readers, I had acquired much curious knowledge 
of Catskin, and the Golden Bull, and the Bloody 
Gardener, and many other histories equally in- 
structive and amusing. 

My father returned from sea in 1764. He 
had been at the siege of the Havannah ; and 
though be received more than a hundred pounds 
for prise money, and his wages were consider- 
able ; yet, as he had not acquired any strict 
habits of economy, he brought home but a tri- 
fling sum. The little property yet left was there- 
fore turned into money ; a trifle more was got 
by agreeing to renounce all future pretensions to 
an estate at Totness ;+ and with this my father 
set up a second time as a glazier And house 
painter. I was now about eight years old, and 
was put to the freeschool, (kept by Hugh Smer- 
don,5 to learn to read, and write and cipher. 
Hero F continued abouj three years, making a 
most wretched progress, when my father fell sick 
and died. He had not acquired wisdom from 
his misfortunes, but continued wasting his time 
in unprofitable pursuits, to the great detriment 
of his business. He loved drink for the sake of 
society, and to this he fell a martyr ; dying of 
a decayed and ruined constitution before he was 
forty. The town's-people thought him a shrewd 
and sensible man, and regretted his death. As 
for me, I never greatly loved him ; I had not 
grown up with him ; and he was too prone to 
repulse my little advances to familiarity, with 
coldness, or anger. He had certainly some 
reason to be displeased with me, for I learned 
little at school, and nothing at home, although he 
would now and then attempt to give me some 
insight into his business. As impressions of any 
kind are not very strong at the age of eleven or 
twelve, I did not long feel his loss ; nor was it a 
subject of much sorrow to me, that . my mother 
was doubtful of her ability to continue me at 
school, though I had by this time acquired a 
love for reading. 

I never knew in what circumstances my mother 
was left : most probably they were inadequate to 
her support, without some kind of exertion, espe- 
cially as she was now burtbened with a second 
child about six or eight months old. Unfortu- 

• This consisted of several houses, which had been 
thoughtlessly suffered to fall into decay, and of which 
the rents had been. ' so long unclaimed, that thejr could 
not now be recovered, unless by an expensive litigation. 



nately she determined to prosecute my father's 
business ; for which purpose she engaged a 
couple of journeymen, who, finding her ignorant 
of every part of it, wasted her property, and em- 
bezzled her money. What the consequence of 
this double fraud would have been, there was no 
opportunity of knowing, as, in somewhat less 
than a twelvemonth, my poor mother followed 
my father to the grave. She was an excellent 
woman, bore my father's infirmities with patience 
and good humour, loved her children dearly, and 
died at last, exhausted with anxiety ana grief 
more on their account than her own. 

I was not quite thirteen when this happened ; 
my little brother was hardly two ; and we had 
not a relation nor a friend in the world. Every 
thing that was left, was seized by a person of the 
name of Carlile, for money advanced to my 
mother. It may be supposed that 1 could not 
dispute the justice of his claims ; and as no one 
else interfered, he was suffered to do as he liked. 
My little brother was sent to the alms-house, 
whither his nurse followed him out of pure affec- 
tion : and I was taken to the house of the person 
I have just mentioned, who was also my god- 
father. Respect for the opinion of the town 
(which, whether correct or not, was, that he had 
amply repaid himself by the sale of my mother's 
effects) induced him to send me again to school, 
where I was more diligent than before, and more 
successful. I grew fond of arithmetic, and my 
master began to distinguish me; but these 
golden days were over in less than three months. 
Carlile sickened at the expense; and, as the 
people were now indifferent to my fate, he 
looked round for an opportunity of ridding him- 
self of a useless charge. He bad previously 
attempted to engage me in the drudgery of 
husbandry. I drove the plough for one day to 
gratify him ; but 1 left it with a firm resolution 
to do so no more, and in despite of his threats 
and promises, adhered to my determination. In 
this, I was guided no less by necessity than will. 
During my father's life, in attempting to clamber 
up a table, I had fallen backward, and drawn it 
after me : its edge fell upon my breast, and I 
never recovered the effects of the blow ; of 
which I was made extremely sensible on any 
extraordinary exertion. Ploughing, therefore, 
was out of the question, and, as I have already 
said, I utterly refused to follow it. 

As I coula write and cipher, (as the phrase 
is,) Carlile next thought of sending me to New- 
foundland, to assist in a storehouse. For this 
purpose he negotiated with a Mr. Holdsworthy 
of Dartmouth, who agreed to fit me out. I left 
Ashburton with little expectation of seeing it 
again, and indeed with little care, and rode with 
my godfather to the dwelling of Mr. Holds- 
worthy. On seeing me, this great man observed 
with a look of pity and contempt, that I was 
" too small," and sent me away sufficiently 
mortified. I expected to be very iU received by 
my godfather, but he said nothing. He did 
not however choose to take me back himself, 
bnt sent me in the passage-boat l> Totness, from 
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whence I wai to walk borne* On the passage, 
the boat wag driven by a midnight storm on the 
rocks, and I escaped almost by miracle. 

My godfather had now humbler views for me, 
and J bad little heart to resist any thing. He 
proposed to send me on board one of the Tor- 
bay fishing-boats ; I ventured, however, to re- 
monstrate against this, and the matter was com 
promised by my consenting to go on board a 
coaster* A coaster was speedily found for me 
at Brixham, and thither I went when little more 
than thirteen. 

My master, whose name was Full, though a 
gross and ignorant, was not an ill-natured, 
man ; at least, not to me : and my mistress used 
me with unvarying kindness ; moved perhaps by 
my weakness and tender years. In return, J 
did what I could to requite her, and my good 
will was not overlooked. 

Our vessel was npt very large, nor our crew 
very numerous. On ordinary occasions, such as 
short trips to Dartmouth, Plymouth, flee, it con- 
sisted only of my master, an apprentice nearly 
out of his time, and myself : when we had to go 
further, to Portsmouth for example, an additional 
hand was hired for the voyage. 

In this vessel (the Two Brothers) I continued 
nearly a twelvemonth ; and here I got acquaint- 
ed with nautical terms, and contracted a love 
for the sea, which a lapse of thirty years has 
but little diminished. 

It will be easily conceived that ray life was a 
life of hardship. I was not only a " shipboy on 
the high and giddy mast," but also in the cabin, 
where every menial office fell to my lot : yet if 
I was restless and discontented, I can safely 
say, it was not so much on account of this, as of 
my being precluded from all possibility of read- 
ing ; as my master did not possess, nor do I 
recollect seeing during the whole time of my 
abode with him, a single book of any descrip- 
tion, except the Coasting Pilot. 

As my lot seemed to be cast, however, I was 
not negligent in seeking such information as 
promised to be useful ; and I therefore fre- 
quented, at my leisure hours, such vessels as 
dropt into Torbay. On attempting to get on 
board one of these, which I did at midnight, I 
missed my. footing, and fell into the sea. The 
floating away of the boat alarmed the man on 
deck, who came to the ship's side just in time 
to see me sink. He immediately threw out 
several ropes, one of which providentially (for I 
was unconscious of it) intangled itaelf about me, 
and I was drawn up to the surface, till a boat 
could be got round. The usual methods were 
taken to recover me, and I awoke 'in bed the 
next morning, remembering nothing but the 
horror I felt, when I first found myself unable 
to cry out for assistance. 

This was not my only escape, but I forbear to 
speak of them. An escape of another kind was 
now preparing for me, which deserves all my 
notice, as it was decisive of my future fate. 
, On Christmas day (1770) I was surprised by 
a message from my godfather, saying that he had 



sent a man and horse to bring me to Aabburton ; 
and desiring me to set out without delay* My 
master, as well aa myself, supposed ii was to 
spend the hoJydays there; and he therefore 
made no objection to my going. We were, 
however, both mistaken. 

Since I had lived at Brixham, I had brokes 
off all connection with Aabburton. I had no re- 
lation there but my poor brother,* who was yet 
too young for any kind of correspondence ; and 
the conduct of my godfather towards me, did 
not entitle him to any portion of my gratitude, or 
kind remembrance. I lived therefore io a sort 
of sullen independence on all I bad formerly 
known, and thought without regret of being 
abandoued by every one to my fate. But I had 
not been overlooked. The women of Brixham, 
who travelled to Ashburton twice a week with 
fish, and who had known my parents, did not 
see me without kind concern, running about ihe 
beach in a ragged jacket and trousers, Tbey 
mentioned thia to the people of Ashburton, and 
never without commiserating my change of con- 
dition. This tale, often repeated, awakened at 
length the pity of their auditors, and, as the next 
step, their resentment against the man who had 
reduced me to such a state of wretchedness. In 
a large town, this would have had little effect ; 
but in a place like Asltburton, where every re- 
port speedily becomes the common property of 
all the inhabitants, it raised a murmur which my 
godfather found himself either unable or unwill- 
ing to encounter : he therefore determined to 
recall me ; which he could easily do, as I wanted 
some months of fourteen, and was not yet 
bound. 

All this, I learned on my arrival j and my 
heart, which had been cruelly shut up, now 
opened to kinder sentiments, and fairer views. 

After the holydays I returned to my' darling 
pursuit, arithmetic: my progress was now so 
rapid, that in a few months I was at the head of 
the school, and qualified to assist my master 
(Mr. E. Furlong) on any extraordinary emer- 
gency. As he usually gave me a trifle on those 
occasions, it raised a thought in me, that by en- 
gaging with him as a regular assistant, and 
undertaking the instruction of a few evening 
scholars, I might, with a little additional aid, be 
enabled to support myself. God, knows, my 



• Of my brother here introduced for the last time, I 
must yet say a few words. He was literally. 

The child of misery baptised in tears ; 

and the short passage of his life did not belie the 
melancholy presage of his infancy. When he was seren 
years old, tne parish bound him oat to a husbandman 
of the name of i<eman, with whom he endured incredi 
ble hardships, which I had it sot in mv power to alle- 
viate. At nine years of age he broke nis thigh, and I 
took that opportunity to teach him to read and write. 
When my own situation was improved, I persuaded him 
to try the sea ; he did so ; and was taken on board the 
Egmont, on condition that his master should receive 
his wares. The time was now fast appjroaahtng when 
I could serve him, bat he was doomed to know no 
favourable change of fortune: he fell sick, and died at 
Cork* 
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idea* of support at this time were of no very 
extravagant nature, I had, besides, another ob- 
ject in view, Mr. Hugh Smerdon (my first 
master) was now grown old and infirm ; it 
seemed unlikely that he should hold out above 
three or four years j and I fondly flattered my- 
self that, notwithstanding my youth, I might 
possibly be appointed to succeed him. I was in 
my fifteenth year, when I built these castles ; a 
storm, however, was collecting, which unex- 
pectedly burst upon me, and swept them all 
away. 

Oh mentioning my little plan to Carlile, he 
treated it with the utmost contempt ; and told 
me, in bis turn, that as I had learned enough, 
and more than enough, at school, he must be 
considered as having fairly discharged his duty ; 
(so, indeed, he had;) he added, that he had 
been negotiating with his cousin, a shoemaker 
of some respectability, who bad liberally agreed 
to take me without a fee, as an apprentice. I 
was so shocked at this intelligence, that I did 
not remonstrate; but went in sullenness and 
silence to my new master, to whom I was soon 
after bound,* till I should attain the age of 
twenty -one. 

The family consisted of four journeymen, two 
sons about my own age, and an apprentice some* 
what older. In these there was nothing re- 
markable; but my master himself was the 
strangest creature ! — He was a Presbyterian, 
whose reading was entirely confined to the 
small tracts published on the Exeter Contro- 
versy. As these (at least his portion of them) 
were all on one side, he entertained no doubt 
of their infallibility, and being noisy and disputa- 
tious, was sure to, silence his opponents; and be- 
came, in consequence of it, intolerably arrogant 
and conceited. He was not, however, indebted 
solely to bis knowledge of the subject for his tri- 
umph : he was possessed of Fenning's Dictionary, 
and he made a most singular use of it. His custom 
was to fix on any word in common use, and then 
to get by heart the synonym, or periphrasis by 
which it was explained in the book ; this he 
constantly substituted for the simple term, and 
as his opponents were commonly ignorant of his 
meaning, his victory was complete. 

With such a man I was not likely to add 
ranch to my stock of knowledge, small as it was ; 
and, indeed, nothing could well be smaller. At 
this period, I had read nothing but a black letter 
romance, called Parismus and Parismeuus, and 
a few loose magazines which my mother had 
brought from South Molton. With the Bible, 
indeed, 1 was well acquainted; it was the 
favourite study of my grandmother, and reading 
it frequently with her, had impressed it strongly 
on my mind ; these then, with the Imitation of 
Thomas a Kerapis, which I used to read to my 
mother on her death-bed, constituted the whole 
of my literary acquisitions. 

As I bated my new profession with a perfect 

• My indenture, which mow lies before me, is dated 
the 1st of January, 177*. 



hatred, I made no progress in it ; *nd was con- 
sequently little regarded in the family, of which 
I sunk by degrees into the common drudge: 
this did not much disquiet me, for my spirits 
were now humbled. I did not however quite 
resign the hope of one day succeeding to Mr. 
Hugh Smerdon, and therefore secretly prose- 
cuted my favourite study, at every interval of 
leisure. 

These intervals were not very frequent ; and 
when the use I made of then was found out, 
they were rendered still less so. I could not 
guess the motives for this at first ; but at length 
I discovered that my master destined his young- 
est son for the situation to which I aspired* 

I possessed at this time but one book in the 
world : it was a treatise on algebra, given to me 
by a young woman, who had found it in a 
lodging-house, I considered it as a treasure; 
but it was a treasure locked up ; for it supposed 
the reader to be well acquainted with simple 
equation, and I knew nothing of the matter. 
My master's son had purchased Fenning's Intro- 
duction : this was precisely what I wanted ; but 
he carefully concealed it from me, and 1 was 
indebted to chance alone for stumbling upon his 
hiding-place, i sat up for the greatest part of 
several nights successively, and, before he sus- 
pected that his treatise was discovered, had 
completely mastered it. I could now enter 
upon my own ; and that carried me pretty fajr 
into the science. 

This was not done without difficulty. I had 
not a farthing on earth, nor a friend to give me 
one : pen, ink, and paper, therefore, (in de- 
spite of the flippant remark of Lord Orford,) 
were, for the most part, as completely out of my 
reach, as a crown and sceptre. There was in- 
deed a resource ; but the utmost caution and 
secrecy were necessary in applying to it. I 
beat out pieces of leather as smooth as possible, 
and wrought my problems on them with a 
blunted awl: for the rest, my memory was 
tenacious, and I could multiply and divide by it, 
to a great extent. 

Hitherto I had not so much as dreamed of 
poetry: indeed I scarcely knew it by name; 
.and, whatever may be said of the force of na- 
ture, I certainly never " lisp'd in numbers." I 
recollect the occasion of my first attempt : it is, 
like all the rest of my non-adventures, of so un- 
important a nature, that I should blush to call 
the attention of the idlest reader to it, but for 
the reason alleged in the introductory para- 
graph. A person, whose name escapes me, had 
undertaken to paint a sign for an ale-house : it 
was to have been a lion, but the unfortunate 
artist produced a dog. On this awkward affair, 
one of my acquaintance wrote a copy of what 
we ' called verse ; I liked it ; but fancied I 
could compose something more to the purpose : 
I made the experiment, and by the unanimous 
suffrage of my snopmates was allowed to have 
succeeded. Notwithstanding this encourage- 
ment, I thought no more of verse, till another 
occurrence, as trifling as the former, furnished 
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me with a fresh subject : and thus I went on, been long shut to kindness, but the sentiment 

till I had got together about a doien of them, was not dead in me : it revived at the first en- 

Certainly, nothing on earth was ever so deplor- couraging word ; and the gratitude I felt for it, 

able : such as they were, however, they were was the first pleasing sensation which I had 

talked of in my little circle, and I was some- ventured to entertain for many dreary months, 

times invited to repeat them, even out of it. I Together with gratitude, hope, ana other pas- 

never committed a line to paper for two reasons ; sions still more enlivening, took place of that 

first, because I had no paper ; and secondly — uncomfortable gloominess which so lately pea- 

perhaps I might be excused from going fur- sessed roe : I returned to my companions, and 

ther ; but in truth I was afraid, as my master by every winning art in my power, strove to 

had already threatened me, for inadvertently make them forget my former repulsive ways, 

hitching the name of one of his customers into a In this I was not unsuccessful ; I recovered 

rhyme.' their good will, and by degrees grew to be 

The repetitions of which I speak were always somewhat of a favourite, 
attended with applause, and sometimes with My master still murmured, for the business of 
favours more substantial : little collections were the snop went on no better than before : I corn- 
now and then made, and I have received six- forted myself, however, with the reflection that 
pence in an evening! To one who had long my apprenticeship was drawing to a conclusion, 
lived in the absolute want of money, such a re- when I determined to renounce the employment 
source seemed a Peruvian mine : I furnished for ever, and to open a private school, 
myself by degrees with paper, &c, and what In this humble and obscure state, poor be- 
was of more importance, with books of geome- yond the common lot, yet flattering my ambi- 
try, and of the higher branches of algebra, tion with day-dreams, which, perhaps, would 
which I cautiously concealed. Poetry, even at never have been realised, I was found in the 
this time, was no amusement of mine : it was twentieth year of my age by Mr. William 
subservient to other purposes ; and I only bad Cookesley, a name never to be pronounced by 
recourse to it, when 1 wanted money for my ma- me without veneration. The lamentable dog- 
thematical pursuits. gerel which I have already mentioned, and 

But the clouds were gathering fast. My which had passed from mouth to mouth among 

master's anger was raised to a terrible pitch, by people of my own degree, had by some accident 

my indifference to his concerns, and still more or other reached his ear, and given him a cn- 

by the reports which were daily brought to him riosity to inquire after the author, 

of my presumptuous attempts at; versification. It was my good fortune to interest his be- 

I was required to give up my papers, and when nevolence. My little history was not untinctur- 

I refused, my garret was searched, and my ed with melancholy, and I laid it fairly before 

little hoard of books discovered and removed, him : his first care was to console ; his second, 

and all future repetitions prohibited in the which he cherished to the last moment of his 

strictest manner. . existence, was to relieve and support me. 

This was a very severe stroke, and I felt it Mr. Cookesley was not rich : his eminence 

most sensibly; it was followed by another se- in his profession, which was that of a surgeon, 

verer still ; a stroke which crushed the hopes I procured him, indeed, much employment ; but 

had so long and so fondly cherished, and re- in a country town, men of science are not the 

signed me at once to despair. Mr. Hugh most liberally rewarded : he had, besides, a very 

Smerdon, on whose succession I had calculated, numerous family, which left bim little for the 

died, and was succeeded by a person not much purposes of general benevolence : that little, 

older than myself, and certainly not so well however, was cheerfully bestowed, and his ac- 

qualified for the situation. tivity and zeal were always at hand to supply 

\ I look back on that part of my life which im- the deficiencies of his fortune, 

mediately followed this event, with little satis- On examining into the nature of my literary 

faction ; it was a period of gloom, and savage attainments, he found them absolutely nothing: 

unsociability : by degrees I sunk into a kind of he heard, however, with equal surprise and 

coporeal torpor ; or, if roused into activity by pleasure, that amidst the grossest ignorance of 

the spirit of youth, wasted the exertion in sple- books, I had made a very considerable progress 

netic and vexatious tricks, which alienated the in the mathematics. He engaged me to enter 

few acquaintances whom compassion had yet into the details of this affair ■> and when he 

left ~ me. So I crept on in silent discontent, learned that I had made it in circumstances of 

unfriended and unpitied ; indignant at the pre- peculiar discouragement, he became more 

sent, careless of the^ future, an object at once of warmly interested In my favour, as he now saw 

apprehension and dislike. a possibility of serving me. 

From this state of abjectness I was raised by The plan that occurred to him was naturally 
a young woman of my own class. She. was a that which had so often suggested itself to me. 
neighbour; and whenever I took my solitary There were indeed several obstacles to be over- 
walk, with my Wolfius in my pocket, she usu- come ; I had eighteen months yet to serve ; my 
ally came to the door, and by a smile, or a short handwriting was bad, and my language very in- 
question, put in the friendliest manner, endea- correct ; but nothing could slacken the zeal of 
voured to solicit my attention. My heart had this excellent man j be procured a few of my: 
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poor Attempts at rhyme, dispensed them amongst 
his friends and acquaintance, . and when my 
name was become somewhat familiar to them, 
set on foot a subscription for my relief. I still 
preserve the original paper; its title was not 
very magnificent, though it exceeded the most 
sanguine wishes of my heart : it ran thus, u A 
Subscription for purchasing the remainder of 
the time of William GifTord, and for enabling 
him to improve himself in Writing and English 
Grammar." Few contributed more than five 
shillings, and none went beyond ten-and-six* 
pence : enough, however, was collected to free 
me from my apprenticeship,* and to maintain 
me for a few months, during which I assiduously 
attended the Rev. Thomas Smerdon. 

At the expiration of this period, it was found 
that my progress (for I will speak the truth in 
modesty) had been more considerable than my 
patrons expected : I had also written in the in- 
terim several little pieces of poetry, less rugged, 
I suppose, than my former ones, and certainly 
with fewer anomalies of language. My precep- 
tor, too, spoke favourably of me ; and my bene- 
factor, who was now become my father and my 
friend, had little difficulty in persuading my pa- 
trons to renew their donations, and to continue 
me at school for another year. Such liberality 
was not lost upon me ; I grew anxious to make 
the best return in my power, and I redoubled 
my diligence. Now, that I am sunk into indo- 
lence, I look back with some degree of scep- 
ticism to the exertions of that period. 

In two years and two mouths from the day of 
my emancipation, I was pronounced by Mr. 
Smerdon, fit for the University. The plan of 
opening a writing school had been abandoned 
almost from the first ; and Mr. Cookesley look- 
ed round for some one who had interest enough 
to procure me some little office at Oxford. This 
person, who was soon found, was Thomas Tay- 
lor, Esq. of Denbury, a gentleman to whom I 
had already been indebted for much liberal and 
friendly support. He procured me the place of 
Bib. Lect. at Exeter College ; and this, with 
such occasional assistance from the country as 
Mr. Cookesley undertook to provide, was thought 
sufficient to enable me to live, at least, till I had 
taken a degree. 

During my attendance on Mr. Smerdon I had 
written, as I observed before, several tuneful 
trifles, some as exercises, others voluntarily, 
(for poetry was now become my delight,) and 
not a few at the desire of my friends.f When 



* The ram my master received was six pounds. 

t As I hare republished one of our old poets, it may 
be allowable to mention that my predilection for the 
drama began at an early period. Before I left school, 
I had written two tragedies, the Oracle and the Italian. 

My qualifications for this branch of the art may be 
easily appreciated ; and, indeed, I cannot think of them 
without a smile. — These rhapsodies were placed by 
my indulgent friend, who thought well of them, in the 
hands of two respectable gentlemen, who undertook to 

convey them to the manager of : I am ignorant 

of their fate. The death of Mr. Cookesley broke every 
link of my connection with the majority of my sabgcn* 



J became capable, however, of reading Latin 
and Greek with some degree of facility, that 
gentleman employed all my leisure hours in 
translations from the classics; and indeed I 
scarcely know a single school-book, of which I 
did not render some portion into English verse. 
Among others, Juvenal engaged my attention, 
or rather my master's, and I translated the tenth 
Satire for a holyday task. Mr. Smerdon was 
much pleased with this, (I was not undelighted 
with it myself,) and as I was now become fond 
of the author, he easily persuaded me to pro- 
ceed with him ; and I translated in succession 
the third, the fourth, the twelfth, and, I think, 
the eighth Satires. As I had no end in view 
but that of giving a temporary satisfaction to 
my benefactors, I thought little more of these, 
than of many other things of the same nature, 
which I wrote from time to time, and of which 
I never copied a single line. 

On my removing to Exeter College, however, 
my friend, ever attentive to my concerns, advised 
me to copy my translation of the tenth Satire, 
and present it, on my arrival, to the Rev. Dr. 
Stinton, (afterwards Rector,) to whom Mr. Tay- 
lor had given me an introductory letter : I did 
so, and it was kindly received. Thus encou- 
raged, I took up the first and second Satires, (I 
mention them in the order they were translated,) 
when my friend, who had sedulously watched 
my progress, first started the idea of going 
through the whole, and publishing it by sub- 
scription, as a scheme for increasing my means 
* of subsistence. To this I readily acceded, and 
finished the thirteenth, eleventh, and fifteenth 
Satires: the remainder were the work of a 
much later period. 

When I had got thus far, we thought it a fit 
time to mention our design ; it was very gene- 
rally approved of by my friends; and ou the 
first of January, 1781, the subscription was 
opened by Mr. Cookesley at Ashburton, and by. 
myself at Exeter College. 

So bold an undertaking so precipitately an- 
nounced, will give the reader, I fear, a higher 
opinion of my conceit than of my talents ; nei- 
ther the one nor the other, however, had the 
smallest concern with the business, which origi- 
nated solely in ignorance : I wrote verses with 
great facility, and I was simple enough to 
imagine that little more was necessary, for a 
translator of Juvenal ! I was not, indeed, un- 
conscious of my inaccuracies : I knew that they 
were numerous, aud that I had need of some 
friendly eye to point them out, and some judi- 
cious hand to rectify or remove them : but for 
these, as well as for every thing else, I looked 
to Mr. Cookesley, and that worthy man, with 
his usual alacrity of kindness, undertook the 
laborious task of revising the whole translation. 
My friend was no great Latin is t, perhaps I was 
the better of the two ; but he had taste and 



bera, and when subsequent events enabled me to renew 
them, I was ashamed to inquire after what was most 
probably unworthy of concern. 
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judgment, which I wanted. What advantages 
might have been ultimately derived from them, 
there was unhappily no opportunity of ascertain* 
ing, as it pleased the Almighty to call him to 
himself by a sudden death, before we had quite 
finished the first Satire. He died with a letter 
of mine, unopened, in his hands. 

This event, which took place on the 15th of 
January, 1781, afflicted me beyond measure.* 
1 was not only deprived of a most faithful and 
affectionate friend, but of a realous and ever 
active protector, on whom I confidently relied 
for support : the sums that were still necessary 
for me, he always collected ; and it was to be 
feared that the assistance which was not solicited 
with warmth, would insensibly cease to be af- 
forded. 

In many instances this was actually the case : 
the desertion, however, was not general ; and I 
was encouraged to hope, by the unexpected 
friendship of Servington Savery, a gentleman 
who voluntarily stood forth as my patron, and 
watched over my interests with kindness and 
attention. 

Some time before Mr. Cookesley's death, we 
had agreed that it would be proper to deliver 
Out, with the terms of subscription, a specimen 
of the manner in which the translation was 
executed.-f* To obviate any idea of selection, a 
sheet was accordingly taken from the beginning 
of the first Satire. My friend died while it was 
in the press 

After a few melancholy weeks, I resumed the 
translation ; but found myself utterly incapable 
of proceeding. I had been so accustomed to 
connect the name of Mr. Cookesley with every 
part of it, and I laboured with such delight in 
the hope of giving him pleasure, that now, when 
he appeared to have left me in the midst of my 
enterprise, and I was abandoned to my own 
efforts, I seemed to be engaged in a hopeless 
struggle, without motive or end : and his idea, 
which was perpetually recurring to me, brought 
such bitter anguish with it, that I shot up the 
work with feelings bordering on distraction. 

To relieve my mind, I had recourse to other 
pursuits. I endeavoured to become more inti- 
mately acquainted with the classics, and to 
acquire some of the modern languages : by per- 
mission too, or ra her recommendation, of the 
Rector and Fellows, I also undertook the care of 
a few pupils : this removed much of my anxiety 
respecting my future means of support. I have 



* I began this unadorned narrative on the 15th of 
January, 1801 : twenty years have therefore elapsed 
since I lost my benefactor and my friend. In the in- 
terval I have wept a thousand times at the recollection 
of his goodness; I yet cherish his memory with filial 
jespect; and at this distant period, my heart sinks 
within me at every repetition of his name. 

-f Many of these papers were distributed ; the terms, 
Which I extract from one of them, were these : " The 
work shall be printed in quarto, (without notes,) and 
be delivered to the Subscribers in the month of Decem- 
ber next. 

** The price will be sixteen shillings in boards, half 
to be paid at the time of subscribing, the remainder on 
delivery of the book." /' 



a heartfelt pleasure in mentioning this indul- 
gence of my college J it could arise from nothing 
but the liberal desire inherent, I think, in the 
members of both our Universities, to encourage 
every thing that bean even the roost distant re- 
semblance to talents ; for I had no claims or 
them from any particular exertions. 

The lapse of many months had now soothed 
and tranquillixed my mind, and I one* more re- 
turned to the translation, to which & wish to 
serve a young man surrounded with difficulties 
had induced a number of respectable character* 
to set their names j but alas, what s mortifica- 
tion ! I now discovered) for the first time, that 
my own inexperience, and the advice of my too, 
too partial friend, had engaged me in a work, 
for the due execution of which my literary at- 
tainments were by no means sufficient. Errors 
and misconceptions appeared in every pagne. I 
had, perhaps, caught something of the spirit of 
Juvenal, but his meaning had frequently escaped 
me, and I saw the necessity of a long- and pain- 
ful revision, which would carry me far beyond 
the period fixed for the appearance of the vo- 
lume. Alarmed at the prospect, I instantly 
resolved (if not wisely, yet I trust honestly,) to 
renounce the publication for the present. 

In pursuance of this resolution, I wrote to my 
friend in the country, (the Rev. Servington Sa- 
very,) requesting him to return the subscription 
money in bis hands to the subscribers. He did 
not approve of my plan ; nevertheless he pro- 
mised, in a letter, which now lies before me, to 
comply with it ; and, in a subsequent one, added 
that he had already begun to do so. 

For myself, I also made several repayments ) 
and trusted a sum of money to make others, 
with a fellow collegian, who, not long after, fell 
by his own hands in the presence of his father. 
But there were still some whose abode could not 
be discovered, and others, on whom to press the 
taking back of eight shillings would neither be 
decent nor respectful : even from these I ventured 
to flatter myself that I should find pardon, when 
on some future day I should present them with 
the Work, (which I Was still secretly determined 
to complete,) rendered more worthy of their 
patronage, and increased by notes, which I now 
perceived to be absolutely necessary, to more 
than double its proposed size. 

In the leisure of a country residence, I ima- 
gined that this might be done in two years; 
perhaps I was not too sanguines the experi- 
ment,- however, was not made, for about this 
time a circumstance happened, which changed 
my views, and indeed my whole system of life. 

I had contracted an acquaintance with. a per- 
son of the name of , recommended to my 

particular notice by a gentleman of Devonshire, 
whom I was proud of an opportunity to oblige. 
This person's residence at Oxford was not lono- 
and when he returned to town I maintained °a 
Correspondence with him by letters. At his 
particular request, these were enclosed In covers 
and sent to Lord Grosvenor: one day I inad- 
vertently omitted the direction, and his lorcWhip, 
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necessarily supposing the letter to be meant for 
himself, opened and read it. There was some" 
thing in it which attracted his notice; and when 
he gave it to my friend, he had the curiosity to 
inquire about his correspondent at Oxford ; and, 
upon the answer he received, the kindness to 
desire that he might be brought to see him upon 
his coming to town : to this circumstance, purely 
accidental on all sides, and to this alone, I owe 
my introduction to that nobleman. 

On my first visit, he asked me what friends I 
had, and what were my prospects in life ; and I 
told him that I had no friends, and no prospects 
of any kind. He said no more ; but when I 
called to take leave, previous to returning to 
college, I found that this simple exposure of my 
circumstances had sunk deep into his mind. At 
parting, he informed me that he charged himself 
with my present support, and future establish- 
ment ; and that till this last could be effected to 
my wish) I should come and reside with him. 
These were not words, of course : they were 
more than fulfilled in every point. I did go, and 
reside with him ; and I experienced a warm and 
cordial reception, a kind and affectionate esteem, 
that has known neither diminution nor interrup- 
tion from that hour to this, a period of twenty 
years 1* 

In his lordship's house I proceeded with Ju- 
venal, till I was called upon to accompany his 
son (one of the most amiable and accomplished 
young noblemen that this country, fertile in such 
characters, could ever boast) to the continent. 
With him, in two successive tours, 1 spent many 
years; years of which the remembrance will 
always be dear to me, from the recollection that 
a friendship was then contracted) which time 
and a more intimate knowledge of each other, 
have mellowed into a regard that forms at once 
the pride and happiness of my life. 

It is long since I have been returned and 
settled in the bosom of competence and peace ; 
my translation frequently engaged my thoughts, 
but I had lost the ardour and the confidence of 
youth, and was seriously doubtful of my abilities 
to do it justice. I have wished a thousand 
times that I could decline it altogether ; but the 
ever-recurring idea that there were people of 
the description already mentioned, who had just 
and forcible claims on me for the due perform- 
ance of my engagement, forbad the thought; 
and I slowly proceeded towards the completion 
of a work in which I should never have engaged, 
had my friend's inexperience, or my own, suf- 



* I bare a melancholy satisfaction in recording that 
this revered friend ana patron lived to witness my 
grateful acknowledgment of his kindness. He sur- 
vived the appearance of the translation but a very few 
days, and I paid the last sad duty to his memory, by 
attending his remains to the grave. To me — this la- 
borious work ha* not been happy t the same disastrous 
event that marked its commencement, has embittered 
its conclusion ; and frequently forced upon my recol- 
lection the calamity of the rebuilder of Jericho, " He 
laid the foundation thereof in Abiram, his first born, 
and set up the gates thereof in his youngest sod, Se- 
gub." 1806, 



fered us to suspect for a moment the labour, and 
the talents of more than one kind, absolutely 
necessary to its success in any tolerable degree* 
Such as I could make it, it is now before the 
public. 



" ■ ■ majora canatnus. 
End of the Memoir. 



Mr. GlFFORD 

Having attained an university education 
by private benevolence, and arrived at noble 
and powerful patronage by a circumstance 
purely accidental, Mr. Gifford possessed 
advantages which few in humble life dare 
hope, and fewer aspire to achieve. He 
improved his learned leisure and patrician 
aid, till, in 1802, he published his transla- 
tion of Juvenal, with a dedication to earl 
Grosvenor, and the preceding memoir. In 
1806, the work arrived to a second edition, 
and in 1817 to a third : to the latter he an- 
nexed a translation of the Satires of Per- 
sius, which he likewise dedicated to earl 
Grosvenor, with " admiration of his talents 
and virtues/' He had previously distin- 
guished himself by the " Baviad and Mae- 
viad," a satire unsparingly severe on certain 
fashionable poetry and characters of the 
day ; and which may perhaps be referred 
to as the best specimen of his powers and 
inclination. He edited the plays of Mas- 
singer, and the works of Ben^Jonson, whom 
he ably and successfully defended from 
charges of illiberal disposition towards 
Shakspeare, and calumnies of a personal 
nature, which had been repeated and in- 
creased by successive commentators. He 
lived to see his edition of Ford's works 
through the press, and Shirley's works were 
nearly completed by the printer before he 
died. 

When the tc Quarterly Be view " was 
projected, Mr. Gifford was selected as best 
qualified to conduct the new journal, and . 
he remained its editor till within two years 
preceding his death. Besides the private 
emoluments of his pen, Mr. Gifford had 
six hundred pounds a year as a comptroller 
of the lottery, and a salary of three hun- 
dred pounds as paymaster of the band of 
gentlemen-pensioners. 



To his friend, Dr. Ireland, the dean of 
Westminster, who was the depositary . of 
Mr. Gifford's wishes in his last moments, 
he addressed, during their early career, the 
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following imitation of the " Otium Dtvos 
Rogat " of Horace.—/* I transcribe it," says 
Mr. Gifford, " for the press, with mingled 
sensations of gratitude and delight, at the 
favourable change of circumstances which 
we have both experienced since it was 
written." 

Wolfe rush'd on death in manhood's bloom, 
Paulet crept slowly to the tomb { 

Here breath, there fame was given : 
And that wise Power who weighs oar lives, 
By comtrat, and by pros, contrives 

To keep the balance even. 

To thee she gave two piercing eyes, 
A body, jost of Tydeus' size, 

A judgment sound, and clear ; 
A mind with various science fraught, 
A liberal soul, a threadbare coat, 

And forty pounds a year. 

To me, one eye, not over good ; 

Two sides, that, to their cost, have stood 

A ten years' hectic cough; 
Aches, stitches, all the numerous ilia 
That swell the dev'luh doctors' bills, . 

And sweep poor mortals off. 



manded the sum from his master, and gave 
notice that he would quit his place. The 
master inquired the reason or the man's 

Erecipitancy, who told his lordship, " that 
e and a fellow-servant were about to set 
up a country bank, and they wanted the 
wages for a capital .'" 



*. 



A coat moTe bare than thine ; a soul - 
That spurns the crowd's malign oontroul ; 

A fix'd contempt of wrong ; 
Spirits above affliction's pow'r. 
And skill to charm the lonely hour 

With no inglorious song. 



$mmana. 

. Advertisement. 

The following is a literal copy of an 
English card, circulated by the master of 
an hotel, at Ghent :— 

" Mr. Dewit, in the Golden Apple, out 
of the Bruges Gate at Ghent, has the 
honour to prevent the Persons who would 
come at his house, that they shall find there 
always good and spacious Lodging, a Table 
served at their taste, Wine of any quality, 
ect. Besides he hires Horses and Chaises, 
which shall be of a great conveniency for 
the Travellers ; the Bark of Bruges depart 
and arrives every day before his door. He 
dares flatter himself that they shall be 
satisfied, as well with the cheapness of 
the price, as with the cares such an esta- 
blishment requires." 



March op Intellect. 

In "The Times," a few days since, ap- 
peared the following advertisement : — " To 
School Assistants.— Wanted, a respect- 
able gentleman of good character, capable 
of teaching the classics as far as Homer, 
and Virgil. Apply, &c. &c. A day or 
two after the above had appeared, the gen- 
tleman to whom application was to be 
made received a letter as follows :— " Sir— 
With reference to an advertisement which 
were inserted in The Time* newspaper a 
few days since, respecting a school assist- 
ant, I beg to state that I should be happy 
to fill that situation ; but as most of my 
frends reside in London, and not knowing 
how far Homer and Virgil it from town, I 
beg to state that I should not like to engage 
to teach the elastic* farther than Hammer' 
smith or Turnham Green, or at the very ut- 
most distance, farther than Brentford, 
Wating your reply, I am, Sir, &c. &c. 

; John Sparks." 

The schoolmaster, judging of the clas- 
sical abilities of this "youth of promise," 
by the wisdom displayed in his letter, con- 
sidered him too dull a spark for the situa- 
tion, and his letter remained unanswered. 
(This puts us in mind of a person who once 
advertised for a " strong coal heaver" and 
a poor man calling upon him the day after, 
saying, " he had not got such a thing as a 
' strong coal heaver, but he had brought 
a ' strong coal scuttle, made of the best 
iron ; and if that would answer the purpose, 
he should have it a bargain.")— Times, \st 
January, 1827. 



Capital for Banking. 

A nobleman's footman in Hampshire, to 
whom two years' wages were due, de- 



Missino a Style. 

Soon after the publication of Miss Bur- 
ners novel, called " Cecilia," a young lady 
was found reading it. After the general 
topics of praise were exhausted, she was 
asked whether she did not greatly admire 
the style ? Reviewing the incidents in her 
memory, she replied, " The style ? the 
style?— Oh! sir, I am npt come to that 
yet!" 
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Cfce .fltetoanam 

"I, tint do Jim, tlit newi." 

SittllJWBtl. 

Obi ttUuigi howerei (ha rnlgu- maj deem, 

E'ea the gods were to much cjrio&it j jiytn, 

Hcnee with wiap to his cap, end hii stiff, end bit heels, 
He depictured appear*, which our myst' ry re* tali. 
That m hi Aieg like wind, to ni« borrow or laughter. 
While, leuiiii on Time, Tndh comes heavily after. 

jv™,«,™-, ferwi. 17*7. 

ThenMrsman is a " lone person," His All the year round, and every day in the 

business, and he, are distinct from all Other year, the newsman must rise soon after four 

occupations, and people. ■ o'clock, and be at the newspaper offices to 

Vol. I.—3. 
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procure a few of the first morning pa- " It has not been left an hour," — or any 

pers allotted to him, at extra charges, for other pretence equally futile or untrue, 

particular orders, and despatch them by the which, were he to allow, would prevent him 

" early coaches." Afterwards, he has to wait from serring his readers in rotation, or at 

for his share of the " regular " publication all. If he can get all his morning papers 

of each paper, and he allots these as well from these customers by four o'clock, he is 

as he can among some of the most urgent of a happy man* 

his town orders. The next publication at Soon after three in the afternoon, the 
a later hour is devoted to his remaining newsman and some of his boys must be at 
customers ; and he sends off his boys with the offices of the evening papers ; but be- 
different portions according to the supply fore he can obtain his requisite numbers, 
he successively receives. Notices frequently he must wait till the newsmen of the Royal 
and necessarily printed in different papers, Exchange have received theirs, for the 
of the hour of final publication the pre- use of die merchants on 'Change. Some 
ceding day, guard the interests of the news- of the first he gets are hurried off to coffee- 
paper proprietors from the sluggishness of house and] tavern keepers. When he has 
the indolent, and quicken the diligent procured his lull quantity, he supplies the 
newsman. Yet, however skilful his arrange* remainder of his town customers. These 
ments may be, they are subject to unlooked disposed of, then comes the hasty folding 
for accidents. The late ai rival of foreign and directing of his reserves for the coun- 
journals, a parliamentary debate unexpect- try, and the forwarding of them to the 
edly protracted, or an article of importance post-office in Lombard-street, or in parcels 
in one paper exclusively, retard the print- tor the mail*, and to other coach-offices, 
ing and defer the newsman. His patience, The Gazette nights, every Tuesday and 
well-worn before he gets his " last papers/' Friday, add to his labours,— the publi- 
must be continued during the whole period cation of second and third editions of the 
he is occupied in delivering them. The evening papers is a super-addition. On 
sheet is sometimes half snatched before he what he calls a " regular day," he is fortu- 
can draw it from his wrapper ; he is often nate if lie find himself settled within- his 
chid for delay when he should have been' own door by seven o'clock, after fifteen 
praised for speed ; his excuse, " M the hours of running to and fro. It is now 

Eapers Were late this morning/' is better- only that he can review the business of the 

eard than admitted, for neither giver nor day, enter his fresh orders, ascertain how 

receiver has time to parley ; and before he many of each paper he will require on the 

gets home ty dinner, he hears at one house morrow, arrange his accounts, provide for 

that " Master has waited for the paper these the money he may have occasion for, eat 

two hours;" at another, "Master's gone the only quiet meal he could reckon upon 

out, and says if you can't bring the paper since that of the evening before, and *f steal 

earlier, he won't have it all;" and some a few hours from the night" ;ror -needful 

ill-conditioned " master*" perchance, leaves rest* before he rises the next morning to a 

positive orders, " front take it in, but teH day of the like incessant occupation : and 

the man to bring the bill ; arid I'll pay it thus from Monday to Saturday he labours 

and have done with him." every day. 

Besides buyers, every newsman has read- The newsman desires no work but his 
ers at so much each paper per hour. One own to prove " Sunday no Sabbath ;" for 
class stipulates for a journal always at on him and his brethren devolves the cir- 
breakfast ; another, that it is to be deli- culation of upwards of fifty thousand Sun- 
vered exactly at such a time ; a third, at day papers in the course of the forenoon, 
any time, so that it is left the full hour; and His Sunday dinner is the only meal he can 
among all of these there aremalesonterits, ensure with his family, and the short re- 
who permit nothing of " time or circum- maindet of the day the only time he can 
stance" to interfere with their personal con- enjoy in their society with certainty, or 
venience. Though the newsman delivers, extract Something from, for more serious 
and allows the use of his paper, and fetches duties or social converse, 
it, for a stipend not half equal to the fewest The newsman's is an out-of-door busi- 
paid porter's price for letter-carrying in ness at all seasons, and his life is measured 
London, yet he finds some, with Whom he out to unceasing toil. In all weathers, 
covenanted, objecting, when it is called for, hail, rain, wind, and snow, he is daily con- 
—** I've not had my breakfast/ ~" The strained to the way and the fere of a way- 
paper did not come at the proper time/'— farmgman. He walks, or rather runs, to dis- 
U J'venot had leisure to look at it yet/W tribute information. eoawrning aU sorts of 
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circumstances and persons, except his own. 
He is unable to allow himself, or others, time 
for intimacy, and therefore, unless he had 
formed friendships before he took to his ser- 
vitude, he has not the chance of cultivating 
them, save with persons of the same calling. 
He may be said to have been divorced, and 
to live " separate and apart " from society 
in general ; for, though he mixes with every, 
body, it is only for a few hurried momenta, 
and as strangers do ia a crowd. 

Cowpei's familiar description of a news* 
paper, with its multiform intelligence, and 
the pleasure of reading it in the country, 
never tires, and in this place is to the pum 
pose. 

This foflo of foot pages, happy work 1 
Which not evfa critics criticise; that holds 
Inquisitive Attention, while I read, 
Fast bound in chains of silemee, which the fair, 
Though eloquent themselves, yet fear to break, 
What is it, but a map of busy life, 
Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns ? 
Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks, 
Births, deaths, and marriag es i» " 

—The grand -debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 
And the loud laugh— ...... ■ ■ ■ m 

Cat'racts of declamation thunder here ; 
There forests of no meaning spread the page, 
In which all comprehension wanders lost} 
While fields of pleasantry amuse us. there, 
With merry descants on a nation's woes. 
The rest appears a wilderness of strange 
But gay confusion ; roses for the cheeks, 
And lilies for the brows of faded age, 
Teeth for the toothless, ringlets lor the bald, 
HeaVn, earth, and ocean, plundered of their sweets, 
Nectareo as essences, Olympian dews, 
Sermons, and city feasts, and faVrite. alsm, 
iEthereal journies, submarine^ezploits. 
And Katerfelto, with his hair an end 
At his own wonders, waad'ring for his bread. - 

Tis pleasant, through the loopholes «f ratraas. 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd; 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates* 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on th' uninjured ear. 
Thus sitting, and surveying thus, at ease, 
The globe and its concerns, I seem advanced 
To some secure and mere than mortal height, 
That Efe'rates and exempts us from them all. 

This is an agreeable and true picture; 
and, with like felicity, the poet paints the 
bearer of the newspaper. 

Bark! 'tis the twaagsag barn o'er yi a lar 
That wita Ha wearisome tmc needful length 
Bettridea the wm*iy food, ia which the moon 
fees hear uawrinkl^d Case reflected bright;-* 
& m*», 4U storajaaf a noisy vfrii|» 



With spatter'd boots* strapp'd waist,~and frozen locks 
News from all nations lumb'ring at his back. 
True to his charge, the close pack*d load behind 
Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destin'd inn ; 
And, having droppM th* expected bag, pass on. 
He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, , 
Gold and yet cheerful : mes s e n ger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some } 
To hira indiff 'rent whether grief or joy. 

Methinks, as I have always thought, tha,t, 
Cowper here missed the expression of a 
kind feeling, and rather tends to raise au 
ungenerous sentiment towards this poor 
fellow. As the bearer of intelligence, of 
which he is ignorant, why should it be 

» To him indisTreat whether grief or joy r" 

If "cold, and yet cheerful," he has at- 
tained to the " practical philosophy" of 
bearing ills with patience, He is a frozen, 
creature thai " whistles," and therefore 
called "light-hearted wretch/' The poet 
refrains to " look with a gentle eye upon 
this, wretch," but, having obtained the 
newspaper, determines to enjoy himself, 
and cries . 

How stir the Art* and data tfefl shutters fat, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round. 
Aid, while the babbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups. 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait pa each, 
So 1st us welcome neaaeful ev'ning ia. 

This done, and the bard surrounded with 
means of enjoyment, he directs his sole 
attention to the newspaper, nor spares a 
thought in behalf of the wayworn messen- 
ger, nor bids him "God speed !" on his 
further forlorn journey through the wintry 
blast. 

In London scarcely any one knows the 
newsman but a newsman. His customers 
know him least of alL Some of them 
seem almost ignorant that he has like 
" senses, affections, passions/' with them- 
selves, or is " subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer.'' 
They are indifferent to him in exact ratio 
to their attachment to what he "serves" 
them with. Their regard is far the pews* 
paper, and not the newsman. Should he 
succeed in his occupation, they do not 
hear of it : if he foil, they do not care for 
U. If he dies, the servant receives the 
paper from his successor, and says, when 
she carries it up stairs, * If you please, the 
newsman's dead :" they scarcely ask where 
he lived, or his fell occasions a pui*-V We 
always said he nut, art now w§ hay* 
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proof that he is, the He newsman/' They 
are almost as unconcerned as if he bad been 

the postman. „ 

Once a year, a printed « copy of verses 
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siderably in the compilation 'of that work, 
as it appeared in 1782, expressly entitles it 
" an opera." - 

Reed states his inability to furnish any 



J** Aw *£%%* TeSer that the p«ticula« «*&****, uA Ms «to 
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" The Newsman's Address to his Customers, 
1826," deploringly adverts to the general 
distress, patriotically predicts better times, 
and seasonably intimates, that in the height 
of annual festivities he, too, has a heart 
capable of joy. 



" although die muse complain* 



And sings of woes in melancholy strains, 
Yet Hope, at last, strikes up her trembling wires, 
And bids Despair forsake yonr glowing fires. 
While, as in olden time, Hearen's gifts yon share, 
And Englishmen «njoy their Christmas fare ; 
While at the social board friend joins with friend, 
And smiles and jokes and sanitations blend ; 
Tour Newsman wishes to be social too, 
And would enjoy the opening year with yon : 
Grant him your annual gift, he will not fail 
To drink yonr health onee more with Christmas ale : 
Long may you live to share your Christmas cheer, 
And he still wish you many a happy year!" 

The losses and crosses to which news- 
men are subject, and the minutiae of their 
laborious life, would form an instructive 
volume. As a class of able men of busi- 
ness, their importance is established- by ex- 
cellent regulations, adapted to their inter- 
ests and well-being; and their numerous 
society includes many individuals of high 
intelligence, integrity, and opulence. 



Cfte jBrama. 

License for enacting a Play. 
To the Editor. 
Sir,— AS many of your readers may not 
have had an opportunity of knowing the 
form and manner in which dramatic repre^ 



single word. Ecclestone was a comedian, 
though I cannot immediately cite my au- 
thority. His opera of « Noah's Flood," 
which is excessively scarce, is said, by 
Reed, to be " of the same nature with Dry- 
den's 4 State of Innocence,' but fells infi- 
nitely short of the merit of that poera. , ' 
This may be readily believed ; for we are 
informed that the unhappy bookseller, to 
prevent the whole impression retting on 
his shelves, again obtruded it for public 
patronage, with a new title, " The Cata- 
clasm, or General Deluge of the World," 
1684, 4to. ; and again as "The Deluge, or 
Destruction of the World," 1691, 4to., with 
the addition of sculptures. These attempts 
probably exhausted the stock on hand, as, 
some years afterwards, it was reprinted in 
12mo., with the title of " Noah's Flood, or 
the History of the General Deluge," 1714. 
Many plays were reprinted by Meares, 
Feales, and others, at the commencement 
of the last century, as stock-plays ; and 
Reed's assertion, that this was an imposi- 
tion, is correct, so far as it came foith as a 
new production, the preface stating that 
the author was unknown. 

The license alluded to is on a square 
piece of parchment, eleven inches high, by 
thirteen wide. The office seal, red wax, 
covered by a piece of white paper, is en- 
graved in one of the volumes of George 
Chalmers's " Apology for the Believers of 
the Shakspeare Papers." 

The License. 

* u To all Mayors Sherriffs Justices of the 
Peace Bayliffs Constables Headboroughs, 
and all other his Maties. Officers, true 
Leigmen & loueing Subiects, & to euery 



lUlW (VUVi «mi*uim««» «— " -- — % — ' O — O ' * 

sentations were permitted, by the Master of them greeting. Know yee that wheras 
of the Revels, upon the restoration of the George Bayley of London Musitioner de- 
Stuarts, I submit a transcript of a licence sires of me a Placard to make Shew of a 
hi my possession. It refers to a drama, call- Play called Noah's fflood wth other Seue- 
ed " Noah's Flood," apparently not re* rail Scenes. These are therfore by vertue 
corded in any dramatic history. • It is of his Maties. Lettrs. Pattents made ouer 
true Isaac Reed, in the " Biographia Dra- vnto me vndet the great Seale of England 
xnatica " 1782, vol.ii. p. 255, cites " Noah's to licence & allow the said George Bayley 
Flood ' or tbe Destruction of the World, wth eight Servants wch are of his Com- 
an opera, 1679, 4to.," and ascribes it to pany to make shew of the said Play called 
" Edward Ecclestone," but it is question- Noah's flood wth other Scenes requireing 
able whether this was the " play " for you and euery of you in his Maties Name 
which the license below was obtained, as to pmitt & Suffer the said Persons to shew 
Reed, or perhaps George Steevens, the the said- Play called Noah's flood, and to 
commentator, who assisted- the former <xm> be aiding & assisting them & euery of then 
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if any .wrong or ininry.be offered vnto him 
or any of them Provided that he and they 
doe not act any. thing oflensiue against ye 
lawes of God or of the Land, and that he 
«c .they, doe make shew of the said Noah's 
flood at lawful! times wth Exception of the 
Xx>rds Day or any other Day in the time 
ot Oevine Service, or on any. other day 
preprinted by Proclamation or other law- 
full Authority. And this Licence to con- 
tinue for a year and noe longre .from the 
day of the date hearof and to Serue through- 
out the Kingdome of England Scotland & 
Ireland & all other his Maties. Territories 
& JJominions the said Geo. Bayly haueine 
giuen me security for his good behauiour 
that nee doe not intrench vpon the lawes 
of the land. Giuen at his Maties. Office of 

• j^ VllIs vnder m y hand & Seale o f the 
said Office the fowerteenth day of Aprill 

oneJhousand six hundred sixty and two & 

in the fowerteenth year of theraigne of oV 

fcoueraigne Lord Charles ye Second by the 

grace of God of England Scotland ffrance 

and Ireland King Defender of the faith &c. 

J. POYNTZ. 

A marginal memorandum, below the seal, 
contains a direction to the persons named 
m this license, thus :— - 

o ",T? U ,? re t0 allow him either T °wn hall 
truild hall Schoolehbuse or some other con- 
venient place for his use & to continue in 
any one place for ye space of fforty' 
uaies. « 

The above transcript is literal in every 
respect : and trusting that it may be deem- 
ed worthy insertion, 

I am, Sir, & c . 

Will o' the Whisp. 



The identical seal of the office of the 
Revels, mentioned in the preceding letter, 
was engraven on wood, and is how in the 
possession of Francis Douce, Esq. F. S. A. 



THOMAS AIRAY, 

The Grassington Manager and his 
Theatrical Company, Craven, York- 



shire. 
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* Nothing like this in London P* 

Johnjteevc in Peregrine Proteus. 

At this season, every thing appears dull 
and lifeless in the neighbourhood of my 
favourite mountain village. In my younger 
days it was otherwise, Christmas was then 



r a festival, enlivened by a round of innocent 
amusements, which the present enlightened 
age has pronounced superstitious or trifling. 
Formerly we had a theatre, at this season, 
and perhaps a few particulars relating to it 
may not be uninteresting. . 

Gentle reader! should you ever visit 
Skipton-in-Craven, go on the market-day, 
and stand opposite to the vicarage-house in 
the High-street ; there you will see a cart 
with this inscription, " Thomas Airay, 
Grassington and Skipton carrier. ,, Keep 
your eye on that cart, and about the hour 
of three in the afternoon you will behold 
approach the owner, a little, fat, old man y 
with reddish whiskers and a jolly face, that 
Listoo or John Reeve would not be ashamed 
to possess. In that countenance a mere 
tyro in physiognomy may discover a roguish 
slyness, a latent archness, a hidden mine of 
fun and good humour. Then when Airay 
walks, mark his stately gait, and tell me if 
it does not proclaim that he. has worn the 
sock and buskin, and trod the Thespian 
floor : he was the manager of the Grassing- 
ton theatre — the " Delawang" of Craven. . 
I fancy some rigid moralist bestowing a 
cold glance on poor Tom, and saying to 
himself, " Ah, old man, this comes of 
acting ; had you, in your youth, followed 
some industrious pursuit, nor joined an 
idle strolling company, instead of now 
being a country carrier, you might have 
been, blessed with a comfortable indepen- 
dence !" Think not so harshly of Airay ; 
though not the manager of a patent theatre, 
nor of one " by royal authority," he never 
was a stroller, nor an associate with vaga- 
bonds, nor did he ever, during his theatrical 
career, quake under the terrors of magis- 
terial harshness, or fear the vagrant act. 

No idle, worthless, wandering man was he, 

But in the dales, of honest parents bred, 
Traiu'd to a life of hone* t industry, 

He with the lark in summer left his bed, 

Thro' the sweet calm, by morning twilight shed, 
Walking to labour by that cheerful song, 

And, making a pure pleasure of a tread, 
When winter came with nights so dark and long, 
'Twas his, with mimic art, to amuse a village throng I 

Tom Airay's sole theatre was at Grass- 
ington; and, that was only "open for the 
season" — for a few weeks in the depth of 
winter, when the inclemency of the weather, 
which in these mountainous parts is very 
severe, rendered the agricultural occupa- 
tions of himself and companions impossi- 
ble to be pursued. They chose rather to 
earn a scanty pittance by acting, than to 
trouble their neighbours for eleemosynary 
support. 
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The tort* dntmatiqi* of Tom Aim? 
consisted chiefly of young men, (they had 
no actresses,) who moved in the Mine line 
of life as the manager, and whose characters 
were equally respectable with his, which wa# 
always unassailable ; for, setting aside our 
nerd's occasionally getting tipsy at some of 
the neighbouring feasts* nothing can be 
said against him. He is a worthy member 
of society, has brought up a large family 
respectably, and, if report speak truth, has 
realized about a thousand pounds. 

Few of Tom Airay's company are living, 
and the names of many have escaped me. 
There was honest Peter W— — , whose race 
peeped from behind the green curtain like 
the full moon. He was accounted a bit of 
a wag : ever foremost in mischief, he, more 
than once, almost blew up the stage by gun- 
powder, half suffocated the audience by 
assafcetida, and was wont to put hot cin- 
ders in the boots of his associates. He 
has " left the mimic scene to die indeed," 
and sleeps peacefully under the beautiful 
lime-trees of Rirbv Malhamdale church- 
yard, undisturbed by the murmur of that 
mountain stream, which, rippling over its 
pebbly channel, hymns, as it were, his re- 
quiem. Then there was Isaac G-- — , the 
fiddler and comic singer : he exists no longer. 
There was Waddilove, and Frankland of 
Hetton, and Bill Cliff, the Skipton poet 
and bailiff— all dead! There were, also, 
the Hetheringtons, and Jack Solomon the 
besom maker, and Tommy Suramersgill the 
barber and clock maker, and Jack L— 
the politician of Threshfield, who regarded 
John Wilkes as his tutelary saint, and settled 
in the Illinois, from whence he occasionally 
sends a letter to his old friends, informing 
them what a paltry country England is, 
what a paradise the new world is, and how 
superior the American rivers are to those 

" That through our rallies run 

Singing and dancing in the gleams 
Of summer's cloudless sun." 

Besides these, there were fifteen or six- 
teen others from Arncliffe, Litton, Coniston, 
Ailnsay, and the other, romantic villages 
that enliven our heath-clad hills. 
The a Grassington theatre/* or rather 
playhouse/ 7 for it never received a loftier 
appellation, where (to borrow the phraseolo* 
gy of the Coburg) our worthies received their 
" nightly acclamations of applause," has 
"been pulled down, but I will endeavour to 
describe it. It was an old limestone "lathe/' 
the Craven word for barn,with huge folding- 
doors, one containing a smaller one, through 
which the audience was admitted to the pit 



and gallery, fir mete «m no boxes. Yet 
on particular occasions, inch as when the 
duke of Devonshire t>r earl of Thaaet good- 
naturedly deigned to patronise the perform* 
ances, a w box" was fitted up, by tailing off 
a part of the pit, and covering it, by way 
of distinction, with brown paper, painted 
to represent drapery. The prices were, 
pit sixpence, and gauerr threepence. I be- 
lieve they had no half price* The stage 
was lighted by fkv* or six halfpenny can- 
dles, and the decorations, considering the 
poverty of the company, were tolerable. 
The scenery was respectable ; and though 
sometimes, by sad mishap, the sun or moon 
would take fire, and expose the tallow can- 
dle behind it, was very well managed — 
frequently better than at houses of loftier 
pretension. The dresses, as for as material 
went, were good; though not always in 
character. An outlaw of the forest of 
Arden sometimes appeared in the guise of 
a Craven waggoner, and the holy friar, 
u whose vesper bell is the bowl, dingdong," 
would wear a bob wig, cocked hat, and the 
surplice of a modern church dignitary. 
These slight discrepancies passed unre- 
garded by the audience; the majority did 
not observe them, and the few who did 
were silent; there were no prying editors 
to criticise and report. The audience was 
always numerous, (no empty benches there) 
and respectable people often formed a por- 
tion. I have known the village lawyer, the 
parson of the parish, and the doctor com- 
fortably seated together, laughing heartily 
at Tom Array strutting as Lady Randolph, 
his huge Yorkshire clogs peeping from 
beneath a gown too short to conceal his 
corduroy breeches, and murdering his words 
in a manner that might have provoked 
Fenning and Bailey from their graves, to 
break the manager's head with their weighty 
publications. All the actors had a bad 
pronunciation. Cicero was called Kikkero, 
(which, by the by, is probably the correct 
one;) Africa was called Afryka, fatigued 
was fattygewed, and pageantry was always 
called paggyantry. well do I remember 
Airay exclaiming, " What pump, wbat/wg*- 
gyantry is there here!" and, oi another 
occasion, saying, " Ye damonso' keethcome 
tattle my swurdH The company would 
have spoken better, had they not, on meeting 
with a /' dictionary word," applied for in- 
formation to an old schoolmaster, who con- 
stantly misled them, and taught them to 
pronounce in the' most barbarous rriode he 
could devise; yet such was the awe where- 
with they were accustomed to regard this 
dogmatical personage! and the profound 
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respect the; paid to his abilities, that, they 
received his deceiving tricks with thankful- 
ness. One of them is too good to be 
omitted : Airay, in some play or farce, 
happened to meet with this stage direction, 
" tbey sit down and play a game at piquet ;" 
the manager did not understand the term 
" piquet, and the whole of the corpt dra- 
matique were equally ignorant — as a dernier 
reistri, application was made to their old 
friend, the knight of the birch, who in- 
structed them that " piquet" was the French 
word for ple-ait, and what they had to do 
-was to make a large pie, and sit round a 
table and eat it ; and this, on the perform- 
ance of the piece, the* actually did, to the 
great amusement of the few who were ac- 
quainted witfr the joke. When Tom was 
informed ef the trick, he wittily denomi- 
nated it a substantial one. 

The plays usually performed at Gntsgiqg- 
ton were of the regular drama, the produc- 
tions of Shakspeate, Dryden, Otway, or 
Lillo. George Ham well has many a time 
caused the Craven maids to forget " Tur- 
pin," and " Nevison," and bloody squires; 
and weep at the shocking catastrophe of 
the grocer's apprentice. Melodramas were 
unknown to them, and happy had it been 
for tbe dramatic talent of this country if 
they had remained unknown elsewhere ; 
for since these innovations, mas (iff dogs, 
monkeys, and polichinelbs have fallowed 
in rapid succession, and what monttrum 
hnrrendum will next be introduced, is diffi- 
cult to conceive. We may say, 

" Alas, for the drama, its d»v has gone by." 

At the time of Airay's glory, had the 
word melodrama been whispered in his ear, 
he would probably ha ve inquired what tort 
of a beast it was, what country it came 
from, and whetuer one was in the tower 7— 
Grassinctoo being too poor to support a 
printer, the play-bills were written, and by 
way ef making the performances better 
known, the parish bellman Was daily em- 
ployed to cry the play in a couplet com- 
posed by the manager. I only remember 



Qnf in iia youth, dot play we cull, 
At tu; to to nav-mew* hie ye all t 

This not only apprized the inhabitants of 
the play for the evening, but frequently the 
novelty of the mode Induced a passing 
stronger to honour the house with his pre- 



sence. It was also preferable to printing, 
for that was in expense the proceeds of the 
house could not afford. 

Whila thus hastily sketching the pecu- 
liarities of Airay and his associates, it 
would be unjust not to state in conclusion, 
that their performances were always or a 
moral character; if any indelicate senti- 
ment or expression occurred in their plays, 
it was omitted; nothing was uttered that 
could raise a blush on the female cheek. 
Nor were the audiences loss mural than tin? 
manager: not an instance can be recorded 
of riot or indecency. In these respects, Tom 
Airay's theatre might serve as a model tojthe 
patent houses in town, wherein It is to be 
feared, the original intent of the stage, that 
of improving the mind by inculcating morali- 
ty, is perverted. 'When ever Airay takes a re- 
trospective glance at his theatrical manage- 
ment, he can do it with pleasure! *or never 
did he pander to a depraved appetite, or ren- 
der his barn a spot wherein the vicious 
would covet to congregate. 

T9-M- 
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* The Sybil*! Leaves, or a Peep into 
Futurity, published by Ackermann, Strand, 
andLuptonRelfe.Cornrrifi," consist of sixty 
lithographic verses on as many cards, in a case 
bearing an engraved representation of a 
party in high humour consulting the cards. 
Thirty of them are designed for ladies, 
and as many for gentlemen : a lady is 
to hold the gentleman's pack, and vice 
versa. From these packs, each lady or 
gentleman wishing to have " the most im- 
portant points infallibly predicted " is to 

The idea of telling fortunes at home is 
veiy pleasant ; and the variety of * the Sy. 
bit's Leaves" assists to as frequent oppor- 
tunities of re- consultation as the most 
Jnveterate craver can desire, A lady con- 
demned by one of the leaves to " wither 
on the virgin thorn," on turning over a new; 
leaf may chance to be assured of a delightful 
reverse;, and by a like easy process, a 
?' disappointed gentleman" became, at 
last, a " happy man." 
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In 1825, this was tbe first open view 
nearest London of the ancient River Fleet : 
it was taken during the building of the 
high-arched walls connected with the 
House of Correction, Cold-bath-fields, close 
to which prison the river ran, as here seen. 
At that time, the newly-erected walls 
communicated a peculiarly picturesque 
effect to the stream flowing within 
their confines. It arrived thither from 
Bagnigge- wells, on its way to a covered 
channel, whereby it passes between Turn- 
mill-street, and again emerging, crosses 
Chick-lane, now called West-street, near 
Field-lane, at the back of which it runs on, 
and continues under Hoi bom -bridge, Fleet- 
market, and Bridge-street, till it reaches 



the Thames, close to the stairs on tbe west 
side of Black friars-bridge. The bridge, 
whereby boys cross the stream in the 
engraving, is a large iron pipe for convey- 
ing water from the New River Company's 
works, to supply the houses in Grays-inn* 
lane. A few years ago, the New Rivef 
water was conducted across this valley 
through wooden pipes. Since the drawing 
was made, the Fleet has been diverted 
from the old bed represented in the print, 
through a large barrel drain, into the course 
just mentioned, near Tu ram ill-street. This 
notice of the deviation, and especially the 
last appearance of the river in its immemo- 
rial channel, may be of interest, because 
tbe Fleet is the only ancient stream ruuoiff 
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into London which* is not yet wholly lost river, but a brook, called Turoe-mill or 

to sight. . Tflemill Brook, because mills were erected 

The River Fleet at its source, in a field on it. 
on the London side of the Hampstead After this, it was cleansed several times; 

ponds, is merely a sedgy ditcbling, scarcely and particularly in 1502, the whole course 

naif a step across, and " winds its sinuosi- of Fleet Dike, as it was then cabled, was 

ties along/' with little increase of width scoured down to the Thames; so that 

or depth, to the road from the Mother Red boats "with fish and fuel were rowed to 

Cap to Kentish Town, beneath which road Fleet-bridge and Holborn-bridge.' . 
it passes through the pastures to Camden In 1589, by authority of the common 

Town;' and in one of. these pastures, the council of* London, a thousand. marks were 

canal, running through the Tunnel at Pen- collected to draw several of the springs at 

tonville to the City-road, is conveyed over Hampstead-heath into one head,' for. the 

it by an arch. : From this place its width service of. the City with, fresh water where 

increases, till it reaches towards the west wanted, and in order that by such " a fol- 

side of the road leading, from Pancras lower," as it was termed, the channel of 

Workhouse to Kentish Town. In the rear the brook should be : scoured into the 

of the houses on that side of the road, it Thames. After much! money' spent/ the 

becomes a brook; washing the edge of the effect was not obtained, and in Stow's time, 

garden in front of the premises late the by means of continual encroachments on 

stereotype-fbuhdery and printing-offices of the banks, and the throwing of soil into the 

Mr. Andrew Wilson, which stand back stream, it became worse clogged than 

from the road ; and, cascading down behind ever.* 

the lower road-side houses, it reaches the After the Fire of London, the channel 

Elephant and Castle, in front of which it was made navigable for barges to come up, 

tunnels to Battle-bridge, and there levels by the assistance of the tide % from the 

out to the eye, and runs sluggishly to Bag- Thames, as far as Holborn-bridge, where 

nigge-wells, where it is at its greatest the Fleet, otherwise Turnmilt-brook, fell 

width, which is about twelve feet across; into this, the wider channel; which had 

from thence it narrows to the House of Cor- sides built of stone and brick, with ware* 

rection, and widens again near Turnmill- houses on each side, running under the 

street, and goes to the Thames, as above street, and used for the laying in of coals, 

described. and other commodities. This channel had 

In a parliament held atCarlile, in 35 Ed- five feet water, at the lowest tide, at Hoi- 
ward I., 1307, Henry Lacy earl of Lincoln born-bridge, the wharfs on each side the 
complained that, in former times, the course channel were thirty feet broad, and rails of 
of water running under Holbom-bridge and oak were placed along the sides of the 
Fleet-bridge into the Thames, had been of ditch to prevent people from falling into it 
such breadth and depth that ten or twelve at night. There were four bridges of Port* 
ships at once, " navies with merchandise," land stone over it ; namely, at Bridewell, 
were wont to come to Fleet-bridge, and Fleet-street, Fleet-lane, and Holbora. 
some of them to Holborn-bridge ; yet that, > When the citizens proposed to erect a 
by filth of the tanners and others, and by mansion-house for their lord mayor, they 
raising of wharfs, and especially by a diver- fixed on Stocks-market, where the Man- 
sion of the water in the first year of king sion-house now stands, for its site, and 
John, 1200, by them of the New Temple, proposed to arch the Fleet-ditch, from 
for their mills without Baynard's Castle, faolborn to Fleet-street, and to remove that 
and by other impediments, the course was market to the ground they would gain by 
decayed, and ships could not enter as they that measure. In 1733, therefore, they re- 
were used. On the prayer of the earl, the presented to the House of Commons, that 
constable of the Tower, with the mayor and although after the Fire of London the chan- 
sherifis of London, were directed to take nel of the Fleet had been made navigable 
with them honest. and discreet men to in- from the Thames to Holborn-bridge, yet 
quire into the former state of the river, the profits from the navigation had not an- 
to leave nothing that might hurt or stop it, swered the charge ; that the part from 
and to restore it to its wonted condition. Fleet-bridge to Holborn-bridge, instead of 
Upon this, the river was cleansed, the mills being useful to trade, had become choked 
were removed, and other -means taken for with mud, and was therefore a nuisance, 
the preservation of the course ; but it was and that several persons had lost their lives 
not brought to its old depth and breadth, , - — 
and therefore it was no longer termed a » stow's Surrey. 
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by ailing iulo it. Fir these tod other fciesatime befem lb* four Ifl^, Mr. 

censes assigned, anjutt passed, Testing the John Conyers, an apothecary in Heeu 

fee simple of the site referred to in the street, who made ft hU chief basinets to 

corporation for ever, on condition that tooUect faUfejntties, which about that tine 

drains should be made through thechanneL wese daih found in and about London, as 

and that no buildings on it should exeeed he was digging in a field near the Fleet, 

fifteen feet in height. The diteh was ao* not for from Battle-bridge, discovered the 

cordingly arched over from Holborn to body of an elephant, conjectured to hare 

Fleet-bridge, where the present obelisk in been killed there, by the Britons, in fight 

Bridge-street now stands, and Fleet-market with the Romans \ for, not far from the 

was erected 'on the arched ground, and snot, was found an ancient British spear, 

opened with the business of Stocks^ntarket, the head of lint fastened into a shaft of 

on the 30th of September, 1737. good length.* From this elephant, the 

In 1765, the building of Blackfriars* public-house near the spot where it was 

bridge rendered it requisite to arch over the oisoov ered, called the Elephant and Castle, 

remainder, from Fleet-bridge to the Thames; derives its sign . 

yet a small part remained an open dock There are no memorials of the extent to 

for a considerable time, owing to the obstl- which the river Fleet was anciently naviga- 

nate persistence of a private proprietor. ble, though, according to tradition, an 

Previous to the first arching or the Fleet, anchor was round in it as high up as the 

Pope, in "The Dunciad," imagined the Elephant and Castle, which is immediately 

votaries of Dulness diving and sporting hi opposite Pancras workhouse, and at the 

Fleet-ditch, which he then called corner of die road leading from thence to 

- ,. r . . , A . , . t . Kentish-town. Until within these few 

The king of dykes ! than ^wkesi »o sluice of mud ft ti<m ^ fl ^ ^ 

With deeper sable blots the «lm flood. J^ £ ^ rf FieUWane> tteM fio £ 

" I recollect," says Pennant, * the present bora.t 

noble approach to Blackfriars-bridge, the That Jthe Fleet was onoe a very service- 

well-built opening of Chatham-place, a able stream there can be no doubt, from 

muddy and genuine ditch." It has of late what Stow relates. The level of the ground 

been rendered a convenient and capacious U favourable to the presumption, that its 

sewer. current widened and deepened for naviga- 

*^— ble purposes to a considerable extent in 

During the digging of Fleet-ditch, in &* galley (between the Baghigge-wells- 

1676, with a view to its Improvement after road ""* GrayWnn, and that it might have 

the Fire of London, between the Fleet- na * accessiens to its waters from other 

prison and Holborn-bridge, at the depth of WMwces, besides that in the vicinity of 

fifteen feet, several Roman utensils were Hempstead. Stow speaks of it under the 

discovered ; and, a little lower, a great nanw of the " ***** pf Ml*, in the west 

quantity of Roman coins, of silver, copper, P art °* ^ citie > and °f oW 80 called of the 

brass, and various other metals, but none *^*^* t n and he tells of its running from 

of gold ; and at Holborn-bridge, two brass th * moor near the north corner of the wall 

lares, or household gods, of the Romans, •* Cripplegate postern. This assertion, 

about four inches in length, were dug out; wn * cn relates to the reign of William the 

one a Ceres, and the other a Bacchus. The Conqueror, is controverted by Maitland, 

great quantity of coins, induces a presump- who imagines " great inattention *' on the 

tion that they were thrown into this river P art ot * the ol d chronicler. It is rather to 

by the Roman inhabitants of the city, on ** apprehended, that Maitland was less an 

the entry of Boadicea, with her army of en- antiquary than an inconsiderate compiler, 

raged Britons, who slaughtered their con* 7ne drainage of the city has effaced proofs 

querors, without distinction of age or sex. °f many appearances which Stow relates 

Here also were found arrow-heads, spur- as agisting in his own time, but which there 

rowels of a hand's breadth, keys, daggers, * s abundant testimony of a different nature 

scales, seals with the proprietors' names in *° corroborate ; and, notwithstanding Maife- 

Saxon characters, ship counters with Saxon land* objection, there is sufficient reason to 

characters, and a considerable number of apprehend that the river of Wells and the 

medals, erosses, and crucifixes, of a more ** eet diet united and flowed, in the same 

recent age.f channel, to the Thames. 



• Noorthouck. • Le tter from Bagford to Hearne. 
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If you are 10 at this season, there Is no 
occasion to send for the doctor— only stop 
e*tim& Indeed, upon general principles, 
it seems to me to be a mistake for people, 
every time there is any Uttle thing the mat- 
ter with them, to be running in such haste 
for the " doctor;" because, if you are going 
to die, a doctor cant help you ; and if you 
are not — there is no occasion for him.* 



Angling in January. 

Dark is the rwflowing strettcs, 

And snow falls on the lake t 
For now the noontide laanjr beam 

Scarce pierces bower and brake ; 
And flood, or envious frost, destroys 
A portion of the angler's joys. 

Yet still we'll talk of sports gone by, 

Of triumphs we hare won, 
Of waters we again shall try* 

'When sparkling in the sun t 
Of ftronrite haunts, by mead or dell, 
Hants which the fisher loves se well* 

Of stately Thames, of gentle Lea, 

The merry monarch's seat ; 
Of Dittoa's stream, of Avon's brae, 

Or Mitcham's mild retreat ; 
Of waters by the meer or mill, 
Ajod all that tries the angler's skill. 

Annals 0/ SpdrtinQ. 



Plough Monday. 

The first Monday after Twelfth-day is so 
denominated, and it is the ploughman's 
holyday. 

Of late years at this season, in the 
islands of Scilly, the young people exercise a 
sort of gallantry called "goose-dancing." 
The maidens are dressed up for young 
men, and the young men tor maidens ; 
and, thus disguised, they visit their neigh- 
bours in companies, -where they dance, and 
make jokes upon what has happened in the 
island; and every one is humorously 
"told their own/' without offence being 
taken. By this sort of sport, according to 
yearly custom and toleration, there is a 
spirit of wit and drollery kept up among 
the people. The music and dancing done, 
! they are treated with liquor, and then they 
go to the next house of entertainmentf . 



* Monthly Magasine, January, 1897* 
t Strati's Sports, 307* 



Willy-Howe, YoaXSBXRB* 

For thi Table Book. 

T There is an artificial mount, by the side 
of the road leading from North Burton to 
Wold Newton, near Bridlington, in York* 
shire, called ** Willy-howe, w much exceed* 
ing in size the generality of our " hows/' 
of which I hare often heard the most pre- 
posterous stories related. A cavity or am* 
sion on the summit is pointed out as owing 
its origin to the following circumstance :— 
A person having intimation of a large 
chest of gold being buried therein, dug 
away the earth until it appeared in sight ; 
he then had a train of horses, extending 
upwards of a quarter of a mile, attached to 
it by strong iron traces ; by these means he 
was just on the point of accomplishing his 
purpose, when he exclaimed— 

'♦ Hop Perry, prow Mark; 

Whether God's will or not, we'll have this ark." 

He, however, had no sooner pronounced 
this awful blasphemy, than all the traces 
broke, and the chest sunkBtiil deeper in the 
hill, where it yet remains, ail his future 
efforts to obtain it being in vain. 

The inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
also speak of the place being peopled with 
fairies, and tell of the many extraordinary 
feats which this diminutive race has per- 
formed. A fairy once told a man, to whom 
it appears she was particularly attached, if 
he went to the top of '* Willy-howe n every 
morning, he would find a guinea; this 
information, however, was given under the 
injunction that he should not make the ciiw 
eumstance known to any other person. 
For some time he continued his visit, and 
always successfully ; but at length, like our 
first parents, he broke the great command- 
ment, and, by taking with him another 
person, not merely suffered the loss of the 
usual guinea* but met with a severe punish- 
ment from the fairies for his presumption. 
Many more are the tales which abound 
here, and which almost seem to have made 
this a consecrated spot; but how they 
could at first originate, is somewhat singular. 

That " Hows," " Carnedds," and " Bar* 
rows/' are sepulchral, we can scarcely en- 
tertain a doubt, since in all that have been 
examined, human bones, rings* and other 
remains have been discovered. From the 
coins and urns found in some of them, they 
have been supposed the burial-places of 
Roman generals. " But as hydrotaphia, 
or -urn-burial, was the custom among the 
Romans, sad intejjnent ** practice of the 
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Britons, it is reasonable to conjecture, 
where such insignia are discovered, the 
tumuli are the sepulchres of some British 
chieftains, who fell in the Roman service." 
The size of each tumulus was in proportion 
to the rank and respect of the deceased ; 
and the labour requisite to its formation 
was considerably lessened by the number 
employed, each inferior soldier being 
obliged to contribute a certain quantum to 
the general heap. That the one of which 
we are speaking is the resting-place of a 
great personage may be easily inferred, 
from its magnitude ; its name also indi- 
cates the same thing, " Willy-howe," 
being the hill of many, or the hill made by 
many: for in Gibson's Camden we find 
" WiUy and Vili among the English 
Savons, as Viele at this, day among the 
Germans, signified many. So JViUielmut, 
the defender of many. Wilfred* peace to 
many." Supposing then a distinguished 
British chieftain, who fell in the imperial 
service, to have been here interred, we may 
readily imagine that the Romans and 
Britons would endeavour to stimulate their 
own party by making his merits appear as 
conspicuous as possible; and to impress 
an awe and a dread on the feelings of their 
enemies, they would not hesitate to prac- 
tise what we may call a pardonable fraud, 
in a pretension that the fairies were his 
friends, and continued to work miracles at 
his tomb. At the first glance, this idea 
may seem to require a stretch of fancy, but 
we can more readily reconcile it when we 
consider how firm was the belief that was 
placed in miracles ; how prevalent the love 
that existed, in those dark ages of igno- 
rance and superstition, to whatever bore 
that character ; and how ready the Romans, 
with their superior sagacity, would be to 
avail themselves of it. The Saxons, when 
they became possessed of the country, 
would hear many strange tales, which a 
species of bigoted or unaccountable attach- 
ment to the marvellous would cause to be 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, each magnifying the first wonder, 
until they reached the climax, whence they 
are now so fast descending. Thus may 
probably have 'arisen the principal feature 
in the history of their origin. 

This mode of sepulture appears to be 
very ancient, and that it was very general 
is sufficiently demonstrated by the hills yet 
remaining w distant parts of the world. 
Dr. Clarke, who noticed their existence in 
Siberia and Russian-Tartary, thinks the 
practice is alluded to in the Old Testament . 
in these passages : " They raised a great 



heap of stones on Achan;? " and raised 
a great heap of stones on the king of Ai ;" 
" they laid a heap of stones on Absalom." 
In the interior of South Africa, the Rev. 
J. Campbell M found a large heap of small 
stones, which had been raised by each pas- 
senger adding a stone to the heap ; it -was 
intended as a monument of respect to the 
memory of a king, from a remote nation, 
who was killed in the vicinity, and whose 
head 'and hands were interred in that 
spot." 

The number of these mounds in oar own 
country is very considerable ; and I trust 
they will /remain the everlasting monu- 
ments of their own existence. Their greatest 
enemy is an idle curiosity, that cannot be 
satisfied with what antiquaries relate con- 
cerning such as have been examined, but, 
with a vain arrogance, assumes the power 
of digging though them at pleasure. For 
my own part, I must confess, I should like 
to be a witness of what they contain, yet I 
would hold them sacred, so far as not to 
have them touched with the rude hand of 
Ignorance. Whenever I approach these 
venerable relics, my mind is carried back 
to the time when they were young ; since 
then, I consider what years haye rolled 
over years, what generations have followed 
generations, and feel an interest peculiarly 
and delicately solemn, in the fate of those 
whose dust is here mingled with its kin- 
dred dust. 



Bridlington. 



T.C. 



Horn Church in Essex. 
For the Table Book. 

In reply to the inquiry by Ignotus, in the 
Every-Uay Book, vol. ii. p. 1650, respect- 
ing the origin of affixing horns to a church 
in Essex, I find much ambiguity on the 
subject, and beg leave to refer to that ex- 
cellent work, " Newcourt's Repertorium," 
vol. ii. p. 336, who observes, on the au- 
thority of Weaver, " The inhabitants here 
say, by tradition, that this church, dedicated 
to St. Andrew, was built by a female con- 
vert, to expiate for her former sins, and that 
it was called Hore-cburch at first, till by a 
certain king, but by whom they are uncer- 
tain, who rode that way, it was called 
Horned-church, who caused those horns to 
be put out at the east end. of it." 

The vane, on the top of the spire, is also 
in the form of an ox's head, with the horns. 
u The hospital had neither college nor com- 
mon seal." m 
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Customs. 



The present Boar's Head Carol. 

For the Table Book. 

Mr. Editor, — In reading your account of 
the ** Boar's Head Carol," in your Every-. 
JDay Book, vol. i. p. 1619, I find the old 
carol, but not the words of the carol as 
sung at present in Queen's' College, Ox- 
ford, on Christmas-day. As I think it pos- 
sible you may never have seen them, I 
now send you a copy as they were sung, 
or, more properly, chanted, in the hall of 
Queen's, on Christmas-day, 1810, at which 
time I was a member of the college, and 
assisted at the chant. 

A boar's head in band bear I, 
Bedeck'd with bays and rosemary ; 
And I pray yon, my masters, be merry, 
Quot estis in convivio.— 

Caput apri defero, 

Reddens laudes Domino. 

The boar's head, as I understand, 
I a the rarest dish in all this land ; 
And when bedeck'd with a gay garland 
Let ns servire cantico. — 
Caput apri, &c. 

Our steward hath provided this, 
In honour of the King of bliss : 
Which on this day to be served is 
In reginenxi atrio. — 
Caput apri, ice. 

I am, &c. 
A quondam Queensman. 



Beating the Lapstone. 

For the Table Book. 

There is a custom of " beating the lap- 
stone," the day after Christmas, at Nettle- 
ton, near Burton'. The shoemakers beat 
the lapstone at the houses of all water- 
drinkers, in consequence of a neighbour, 
Thomas Stickler, who had not tasted malt 
liquor for twenty years, having been made 
tipsy by drinking only a half pint of ale 
at his shoemakers, at Christmas. When he 
got home, he tottered into, his house, and 
his good dame said, " John, where have 
you been? — why, you are in liquor?"— 
" No, I am not," hicciiped John, *' I've 
only fell over the lapstone, and that has 
beaten my leg, so as I can't walk quite 
right." Hence the annual practical joke — 
" beating the lapstone." 

P. 



jfltanwr*. 

Gambling-houses a Ckntu&y ago. 

» 

From u The London Mercury " of January 13, 1721-2. 

There are, it seems, in the parish of 
Covent-garden, twenty-two such -houses, 
some of which clear sometimes 100/., and 
seldom less than 40/. a night. They have 
their proper officers, both civil and military, 
with salaries proportionable to their respec- 
tive degrees, and: the importance they are 
of in the service, viz. 

- A commissioner, or commis, who is al- 
ways a proprietor of the' gaming-house: he 
looks in once a night, and the week's ac- 
count is audited by him and two others of 
the proprietors. - * • 

■ A direct or, who superintends the room. 

The operator, the dealer at faro. 

Croupees two, wbo watch the card, and 
gather the money for the bank. - 
< A puff, one who has money given him 
to play, in order to decoy others. 
'■ A clerk, who is a check upon the puff, to 
see that he sinks none of that money. — A 
squib is a puff of a lower rank, and has half 
the salary of a puff. 

A flasher, one who sits by to swear how 
often he has seen the bank stript. 

- A dunner, waiters. 

An attorney, or solicitor. 

A captain, one who is' to fight any man 
that is peevish or out of humour at the loss 
of his money. 

- An usher, who takes care that the porter, 
or^grenadier at the door, suffers none to come 
in but those he knows. 

A porter, who, at most of the gaming- 
ouses, is a soldier hired for that purpose. 

A runner, to get intelligence of all the 
meetings of the justices of the peafce, and 
when the constables go upon the search. 

Any link-boy, coachman, chairman, 
drawer, or other person, who gives notice 
of the constables being upon the search, 
has half a guinea. 



<&mm'ana« 

Taste. ' .* 

Taste is the discriminating talisman, en- 
abling its owner to see at once the real 
merits of persons and things, to ascertain 
at a glance the true .from the false, and to 
decide rightly on the value of individuals. 

Nothing escapes him who walks the world 
with his eyes touched by this ointment) 
they are open to all around him-— to admire, 
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or to condemn— to gttt wto rapture, or to 

turn away with disgust, where another shall 
pass and see nothing to excite the slightest 
emotion. The fair creation of nature, and 
the works of man afford hm a wide field of 
continual gratification. The brook, brawl- 
ing orer its bed of rocks or pebbles, half 
concealed by the overhanging; bushes that 
fringe its banks— or the great river flowing, 
ki unperturbed majesty, through a wide vale 
of peace and plenty, or forcing its passage 
through a lofty range of opposing hills—* 
the gentle knoll, and the towering moun~ 
tain— >the rocky dell, and the awful preci- 
pice—the young plantation, and the vene- 
rable forest, are alike to him objects of 
interest and of admiration* 

So in the works of man, a foot-bridge, 
thrown across a - torrent, may be in it as 
gratifying to the man of taste as the finest 
arch, or most wonderful chain-bridge in 
the world ; -and a cottage of the humblest 
order may be so beautifully situated, so 
neatly kept, and so tastefully adorned 
with woodbine and jessamine, as to call 
forth his admiration equally with the 
princely residence of the British landholder, 
in all its pride of position, and splendour 
of architecture. 

In short, this faculty is applicable to 
every object ; and he who finds any thing 
too lofty or too humble for his admiration, 
does not possess it. It is exercised in the 
every-day affairs of life as much as in the 
higher arts and sciences. — Monthly Maga- 
zine. 



meeting them, sent the peor boy home, 
took his nephew in Ins -arms, and carried 
him to a pond at the other end of the field, 
into whicn he put the child, and there left 
him. The child being missed, and inquiry 
made after him, Elkes tied, and took the 
road to London ; the neighbours sent two 
horsemen in pursuit of him, who passing 
along the road near South Mims, in Hert- 
fordshire, saw tvfo rawnt sitting on a cock 
of hay making an unusual noise, and pull- 
ing the hay about with their beaks, o& 
which they went to the place, and found 
Elkes asleep under the hay. He said, that 
these two ravens 'had followed him from 
the time he did the fact. He was brought 
to Shrewsbury, tried, condemned, and hung 
in chains on Knockinheath. 



TwO Ravens, abroad 

On the quay at Nimegnen, in the United 
Provinces, two raven* are kept at the pub- 
lic expense ; they live in a roomy apart- 
ment, with a large wooden cage before it, 
which serves them for a balcony. These 
birds are feasted every day with the choic- 
est fowls, with as much exactness as if they 
were for a gentleman's table. The privi- 
leges of the city were granted originally 
upon the observance of this strange custom, 
which is continued to this day. 



Two Ravens, at noifc. 

In a MS. of the late Rev. Mr. Gough, 
of Shrewsbury, it is related, that one Tho- 
mas Elkes, of Middle, in Shropshire, being 
guardian to his eldest brother s child, who 
was young, and stood in his way to a con- 
siderable estate, hired a poor boy to entice 

him into a cornfield to gather flowers, and 



Thk last Tree of tde Fobxst. 

Whisper, thou tree, thou lonely tree, 

One, where s thousand stood t 
Well might proud tales be told by thee, 

Last of the solemn wood I 

Dwells there no voice amidst thy boughs, 
With leaves vet darkly green? 

Stillness is round, and noontide glows- 
Tell us what thou hast seen! 

41 1 have seen the forest-shadows lie 

Where now men reap the corn ; 
I hare seen the kingly chase rush by, 

Through the deep glades at morn. 

" With the glance of maty a gallant spear. 

And the wave of many a plume, 
And the bounding of a hundred deer 

It hath lit the woodland's gloom. 

" I have seen the knight and his train ride past, 

With his banner borne On high; 
O'er all my leaves there was brightness cast 

From his gleamy panoply. 

" The pilgrim at my feet hath laid 
His palm-branch 'midst the flowers, 

And told his beads, and meekly pray'd, 
Kneeling at vesper-hours. 

"AsAtto entity ism rf wild a«d glee, 

In the green array they wore, 
Have feasted hare with the red wW* cheer. 

And the haater*ongg af yore. 

" And the minstrel, resting in my shade* 
Hath made the forest ring 
f With the lordly tales of the high crusade, 
Once loved by chief and king. 



.1 



* Bat new (he noble fossa* are 
That walk* the earth of oldf 

The soft wind hath a jaoomful toaev 
The sunny light looks cold,' 
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* Then U a* glory fcft w 9&W 

Like the glory with the dead j— 
I would that where they slumber low, 

My latest leaves wtro abed." 

Oh ! thou dark tree, thou lonely trte. 

That mournest for the past! 
A peasant's home is thy shade t see, 

EtebowerM from erery blast. 

A lottery art s ttir&fai ao«a& 

Of latter meets mine ear ; 
For tie poor man's children sport sroaad 

Oft the turf, wife nought to fear. 

And roses lend that cabin's wall 

A happy summer-glow, 
And the open door stands free to iXU 

For it recks not of a foe. 

And the village-bells are on the breeae 

That stirs thy leaf, dark tree J— >■ 
— How can I mourn, amidst things like these* 

For the stormy past with thee ? 

F.H. Ntw Monthly Me&mv*. 



Miss Polly Baker. 

Towards the end of 177T, the abbe Raynal 
calling onDn Franklin found, in company 
with the doctor, their common friend, Silas 
Deane. " Ah ! monsieur rabb*Y'< said 
Deane, " we were just talking of you and 
jour works. Do you know that you have 
been very ill served by some of those people 
who have undertaken to give you informa- 
tion on American affairs f' The abbe* re- 
sisted this attack with some warmth ; and 
Deane supported it by citing a variety of 
passages from Raynal* s works, which he 
alleged to be incorrect. At last they came 
to the anecdote of " Polly Baker/' on which 
the abbe had displayed a great deal of 
pathos and sentiment. " Now here," says 
Deane, " is a tale in which there is not one 
word of truth/' Raynal fired at this, and 
asserted that he had taken it from an au* 
thentic memoir received from America* 
Franklin, who had amused himself hitherto 
with listening'to the dispute of his friends, 
at length interposed, ''My dear abbeY' 
said he, " shall I tell you the truth I When 
I was a young man, and rathe? more 
thoughtless than is becoming at our present 
time of life, I was employed in writing for 
a newspaper; arid, as it sometimes nap* 
pened that I wanted genuine materials to 
nil up my page, I occasionally drew on the 
stores of my imagination for a tale which 
might pass current as a realiiyr-naw this 
very anecdote of Polly Baker was one of 
my inventions." 



Bbbaa Seaxs* 

The new co nu n d r um of * bread pats," 
as the todies call the epigrammatic im- 
rmpressors that their work-boxes are always 
full of now, pleases me mightily. Nothing 
could be more stupid than the old style of 
aj/lche-^an initial— carefully engraved in a 
hand always perfectly unintelligible ; or a 
crest— necessarily out of its place, nine 
times in ten, in female correspondence — 
because nothing could be more un-" ger< 
mane " than a ** bloody dagger " alarm- 
ing every body it met, on the outside of 
an order for minikin pins ! or a M fiery 
dragon," threatening a French mantua- 
maker for some undue degree of tightness 
in the fitting of the sleeve 1 and then the 
same emblem, recurring through the whole 
letter-writing of a life, became tedious. But 
now every lady has a selection of axioms 
(in flower and water) always by her, suit- 
ed to different occasions. As, *" Though 
lost to sight, to memory "dear !" — when 
she writes to a friend who has lately had 
his eye poked out. " Though absent, un- 
forgottenP — to a female correspondent, 
whom she has not written to for perhaps 
the three last (twopenny) posts ; or, " Von* 
le meritez /" with the figure of a " rose ' — 
emblematic of every thing beautiful— 
when she writes to a lover. It was receiving 
a note with this last seal to it that put the 
subject of seals into my mind ; and I have 
some notion of getting one engraved with the 
same motto, u Vous le meritez," only with 
the personification of a horsewhip under it, 
instead of a " rose "—for peculiar occa- 
sions. And perhaps a second would not 
do amiss, with the same emblem, only with 
the motto, " fu I aura* /" as a sort of co» 
rollary upon the first, in cases of emeiv 
gency ! At all events, I patronise the sys- 
tem of 'a variety of "posies;" because, 
where the inside of a letter is likely to be 
stupid, it gives you the chance of a joke 
upon die out. — Monthly Magazine* 



Bleeding t or our Country. 

It is related of a Lord Radnor in Chester^ 
field's time, that, with many good qualities, 
and no inconsiderable share of learning, he 
had a strong desire of being thought skilful 
in physic, and was very expert in bleeding. 
Lord Chesterfield knew his foible, and on a 
particular occasion, wanting his vote, came 
to him, and, after having conversed upon 
indifferent matters, complained of the head* 
ach, and desired bis lordship to feel his 
pdae* faced Radnor immediately advised 
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him to lose blood. Chesterfield compliment- 
ed his lordship on his chirurgical skill, and 
begged him to try his lancet upon him. 
" A propos," said lord Chesterfield, after 
the operation, " do you go to the house to- 
day r Lord Radnor answered, " I did 
not intend to go, not being sufficiently in- 
formed of the question which is Jo be 
debated ; but you, that hare considered it, 
which side will you be of f— The wily earl 
easily directed his judgment,.carried him to 
the house, and got him to vote as he pleased. 
Lord Chesterfield used to: say, that none of 
his friends had been as patriotic as himself, 
for he had « hit hie blood for the good of 
his country." 



'• A VitLACs New Year; ^ , 
. For the Table BoQlt. * . 

c ;4dmacW may be charmirig,^-an as-" 
sembly at the " Crown. and Anchor," and a 
hop of country quality at the annual " Race 
Ball," or a more popular 'fset.to" at a 
fashionable watering-place, may delight-- 
but a lady of city or town cannot conceive 
the emotions enjoyed by a party collected 
in the village to see the " old year" out and 
the "new year" in/. At this time, the 
" country dance*' is of the first importance 
to the young and old, yet not till the week 
has been occupied by abundant provisions 
of meat, fruit tarts, and mince pies, which, 
with made wines, ales, and spirits, are, like 
the blocks for fuel, piled in store for all 
partakers, gentle and simple. Extra best 
beds, stabling, and hay, are made ready, — 
fine celery dug,— the' china service and pew- 
ter plates examined, — in short, want and 
wish are anticipated, nothing is omitted, 
but .every effort used to give proofs of ge- 
nuine hospitality. This year, if there is to 
be war in Portugal, many widowed hearts 
and orphan spirits may be diverted from, not 
to, a scene which is witnessed in places 
where peace and plenty abound. However, 
I will not be at war by conjecture, but sup- 
pose much of the milk of human kindness 
to be shared with those who look at the 
sunny side of things. ' 

After tea, at which the civilities of the 
most gallant of the y6ttng assist to lighten 
the task of the hostess* the fiddler is an- 
nounced, the " country dance" begins, and 
the lasses are all alive ; their eyes seem lus- 
trous and * their animal spirits rise to the 
zero of harmonious and beautiwl attraction. 



The choosing of partners and tunes with fa- 
vourite figures is higWy considered. Old 
folks who have a leg left and are desirous 
of repeating the step (though not so light) 
of fifty years back, join the dance ; and the 
floor, whether of stone or wood, is swept to 
notes till feet are tired. This is pursued 
till suppertime at^ten o'clock. Meantime, 
the " Dand" (called w waits*' in London) is 
playing before the doors of the great neigh- 
bours, and regaled with beer, and chine, 
and pies ; the village «« college youths" are 
tuning the handbells, and the admirers of 
the " steeple chase'' loiter about the church- 
yard to hear the clock 1 strike '.twelve, and 
startle the air by high mettle sounds. . Me- 
thodist and Moravian dissenters assemble 
at their places of worship to watch oat the 
old year, and rtfltifttffr to « watch** till four 
or five in the n£$f year's morning. Vil- 
lagers, otherwise disposed, follow the church 
plan, and commemorate the vigils '.in tbe 
old unreformed way. After a sumptuous 
supper,— at which some maiden's heart is 
endangered by the roguish eye, or the salute 
and squeeze by steajtfy dancing is resumed, 
and, according to custom, a change of 

Sartners takes place," often to the joy and 
isappointment of love and lovers. At 
every rest— the fiddler makes a squeaking 
of the strings— this is called- kiss y em / a 
practice well understood by the tulip fan- 
ciers. The pipes, tobacco, and substantiate 
are on the qui vive, by the elders in another 
part of the house, and the pint- goes often 
to the cellar. - 

As the clock strikes a quarter to twelve, 
a" bumper is given to the "old friend," 
standing, with three farewells ! and while 
the church bells strike out the departure of 
his existence, another bumper is pledged to 
the " new infant," with three standing hip, 
hip, hip— huzzas ! It is further customary 
for the dance to continue all this time, that 
the union of the years should be cemented 
by friendly intercourse. Feasting and 
merriment are carried on until four or five 
o'clock, when, as the works of the kitchen 
have not been relaxed, a pile of sugar toast 
is prepared, and every guest must partake 
of its sweetness, and praise it too, before 
separation. Headaches, lassitude, and pale- 
ness, are thought little of, pleasure sup- 
presses the sigh, arid the spirit of joy keeps 
the undulations of care in proper subjec- 
tion— Hap riy times these !— Joyful opportu 1 
nities borrowed otrt of youth to be repaid 
by ripened memory ! — snatched, as it were, 
from -the wings of Time to be written on his 
brow with wrinkles hereafter. 

' R. P. 
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Crje last Ktitemstt of tin ffiuke of $orfc. 

(NOW FIRST ENGRAVED) 

FnoK TKE Bvst uy Behhes, executed foe His Royal Highness J» 1B26. 

In the igda Mock wpiriog Ulent iwi 

tti patron's fiM, IndhtSi it out with tu> ; 



Towards tie close of the year 1625, the and his royal sister, the princess Sophia, 

duke of York commenced to sit for this bust were equally delighted with the true and 

at his late residence in the Stable-yard, St. spirited likeness, and gratified by its pbs- 

James'i ; and, in the summer of 1826, eon- session, as a work of art. 

Untied to give siu^ahJilJ its final compte- ■ The duke of York, on giving his orders 

lion, at the "tit^^^MMin Deao-slreel, to Mr. Belmes, let! entirely to him. the 

Spho. The mi^^MLen removed, arrangement of the figure. Willi great 

for exhibition, ^H SHl Academy, judgment, and in reference to his royal 

and from th*ne«BKJ|6' to his royal highness's distinguished station, the ariist 

highness, si HatISnW^o«Be. The duke has placed armour on the body, and thrown 
- vourl.— 4. *r 
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a military cloak over the shoulders. This 
judicious combination of costume Imparts 
simplicity and breadth to the bust, and 
assists the manly dignity of the head. The 
duke's fine open features bear the frank' and 
good-natured expression they constantly 
wore in life : the resemblance being minutely 
faithful, is as just to his royal highness s 
exalted and benevolent v character, M it is 
creditable to Mr. Behnes's execution. The 
present engraving is a hasty sketch of its 
generaT appearance. His royal highness 
kindly permitted Mr. Behnes to take casts 
from* the sculpture. Of the many, there* 
fore, who experienced the duke of York's 
friendship or favour, any one who desires 
to hold his royal bighness's person in re- 
membrance, has an opportunity of obtaining 
a facsimile of the original bust, which is as 
lar^e as life. 

Mr. Behnes was tfee last artist to whom 
the duke sat, and, consequently, this is his 
last likeness. The marble was in the pos- 
session of his royal highness during his long 
illness, and to the moment of his death, in 
Arlington-street. Its final destination will 
be appropriated by these to whom he was 
most attached, and on whom the disposition 
of such a memorial necessarily devolves. 



To the ample accounts of the duke of 
York in the different journals, the Table 
Book brings together a few particulars 
omitted to be collected, preceded by a few 
notices respecting his royal highoess's title, 
a correct list of all the dukes of York from 
their origin, and, first, with an interesting 
paper by a gentleman who favoured the 
JEvery-Day Book with some valuable gene- 
alogical communications* 



SHAKSPEARE'S DUKES of YORK, &c. 
For the Table Book. 

The elastic buoyancy of spirits, joined 
with the rare affability of disposition, which 
prominently marked the character of the 
prince whose recent loss we deplore, ren- 
dered him the enthusiastic admirer and 
steady supporter of the English stage. I 
/hope I shall not be taken to (ask ft* airud- 
ing to a trifling coincidence, on recalling to 
recollection how largely the mighty master 
of this department, our immortal Shak- 
speare, has drawn upon his royal highness's 
illustrious predecessors in title, in those un- 
rivalled dramatic sketches which unite the 
force of genius with the simplicity of 
nature , whilst they impart to the strictly 
accurate annate of our national history 



some of the most vivid illuminations which 
blaze through the records of our national 
eloquence. 

The touches of a master-hand giving 
vent to the emanations of a mighty mind 
are, perhaps, no where more palpably 
traceq, than throughout those scenes of the 
historical play of Richard II., where Ed- 
mund of tangley, duke of York, (son of 
king Edward III.,) struggles mentally be- 
tween sentiments of allegiance to bis weak 
and misguided sovereign on the ope hand, 
and, on tne other hand, his sense of his other 
nephew Bolingbroke's grievous wrongs, 
and the injuries inflicted on his country by 
a system of favouritism, profusion, and op- 
pression. 

Equal skill and feeling are displayed ia 
the delineation of bis son Rutland's devot- 
ed attachment to his dethroned benefactor, 
and the adroit detection, at a critical mo- 
ment, of the conspiracy, into which he had 
entered for Richard's restoration. 

In the subsequent play of Henry V., 
(perhaps the most heart-stirring of this in- 
teresting series,) we learn how nobly' this 
very Rutland (who had suceeeded his 
father, Edmund of Langley, as duke of 
York) repaid Henry IV?s generous and 
unconditional pardon, by his heroic con- 
duct in the glorious field of Agincourt, 
where he sealed his devotion to his king 
and country with his blood. 

Shakspeare has rendered familiar to" us 
the intricate plans of deep-laid policy, and 
the stormy scenes of domestic desolation, 
through whieh his nephew and successor, 
Richard, the next duke of York, obtained 
a glimpse of that throne, to which, accord- 
ing to strictness,, he was legitimately enti- 
tled just befofe • 

"Tfaifc overlooks the town of York." 

The Uoentious indulgence^ the. hard- 
hearted selfishness, the reckless cruelty, 
whieh 1 history) indelibly stamps as the cha- 
racteristics of his son and successor, Ed- 
ward, who shortly afterwards seated him- 
self frrmly en the throne, are presented to 
us in colours equally vivid and authentic. 
The interestingly pathetic detail of the 
premature extinction hv infancy ef his 
second son, prinee Richard*, whom he had 
invested with the title of York, is brought 
before our eyes in the tragedy of Richard 
III., with a ferei bj^s kiil' and a plaintive 
energy, whteb<1i^Wj# proudest efforts of 
preceding °^ft6oflH dramatic writers at 
defiance. '**! Wf f » 

To « blufF kiiignfcy* (who, during the 
lifetime of his elder-brother, Arthur, prince 
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of Wales, had next borne this exclusively 
royal title of duke of York,) ample justice 
is rendered, in every point of view, in that 
production, as eminent fbr it* gofgeouS 
pageantry as for its subdued interest, iti 
which most of our elder readers must have 
been sufficiently fortunate to witness the 
transcendant merits of Mrs. Siddons, as 
Queen Catherine, surpassing even he? owri 
accustomed excellence! 

Had, contrary to trie wonted career of 
the triumph of human intellect/ ft Shak- 
speare enraptured and adorned the next 
generation, what ittidie* would not the 
characters and fate* of the martyred Charles' 
I., and hi* misguided son, James II., hare 
afforded to his contemplation. Both these 
sovereigns, during the lives of their respec- 
tive elder brothers, Sore the title of duke of 
Ybrfe, 

The countfci of York and Lancaster arfc 
the only two in England from which the 
titles conferred have been exclusively en- 
joyed by orifices of the Wood royal. It 
may be safely asserted, that neither of these 
designations has etef illustrated an Indivi- 
dual, who Was not either sort, brother, 
grandson, et nephew* of the sovereign of 
this realm. 

Richard, ctake of Y6fk, killed at the 
battle of Wakefield, may, at first Sight, 
strike the reader as an exception to this 
assertion, he being only cousin* to Henry 
VI. ; but we ought to wear in mind, that 
this Richard was himself entitled to that 
throne, of Which his eldest son shortly after- 
wards obtained possession, under the title 
of Edward IV. 

By the treaty of Westphalia, concluded 
at Munster, in 1648, Which put an end to 
the memorable war that desolated the 
fairest portion of the civilized world during 
thirty years, it was stipulated that the 
bishopric of Osnaburgh, then secularized, 
should be alternately possessed by a prince 
of the catholic hdftse of Bavaria, and the 
protestant house of Brunswick Lunen- 
nurgh. It is Somewhat remarkable, on the 
score of dates, that the Bavarian family 
enjoyed but one presentation between (he 
death of Ernest Augustus, duke of York, 
in 1 728, and the presentation of his great, 
great, great nephew, the lamented prince 
whose loss, in 1827, Is So deeply and justly 
deplored. 

W.P. 

— — ^— — — — — .~— I — — - ■ — '■ i»l H I i i i » 

OTHO, EARL OF YORK. 

More* than five centuries before a prince: 
of thtr house of Brunswick sat orj the 



British throne, (here is a natrie in the 
genealogy of the Guelphs connected with 
the title of York, 

Until the time of Gibbon, the learned 
Were inclined to aseribe to Azo, the great 
patriarch of the house of Este, a direct 
male descent from Charlemagne: -the bril- 
liant result of this able investigator's re- 
searches prove* in Azo's behalf; four cer- 
tain lineal ascerits, and two others, highly 
probable, 
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Azo, niarqtlis or lerd of Tuscany, mar- 
ried Cunegunda, a 1 daughtef of a Guelph, 
who was also sister of a Guelph, and heir- 
ess of the last Guelph. The issue of this 
alliance was Guelph I., who, at a time be- 
fore titles Were well settled, was either 
dttke of count of AltdoriF. He was suc- 
ceeded by his Soft, Henry the Black, who 
married Wolfhildis, heiress of Lunenburgh, 
and other possessions on the Elbe, which 
descended td theif son, Henry the Proud* 
who wedded Gertrude, the heiress" of Sax- 
ony, Brunswick, and £fan6ver. These 
large domains centered in their eldest 
son, Henry the Lion, who' married Maud, 
daughter of Henry II., king of England, 
afid, in the Conflicts of the times, lost all 
his possessions, except his allodial territo- 
ries ofJLunenburgh, Brunswick, and Hano- 
ver. The youngest son of this marriage 
wag William 6f Winchester, 6r Longsword* 
from whom descended the dukes of Bruns- 
wick and Lunenburgh, in Germany, pro- 
genitors to the house of Hanover. His 
elder brother, Otho, is said to have borne 
the title of York. 

This Otho, duke of Saxony, the eldest 
son of Henry the Lion, and Maud, was 
Afterwards emperor of Germany ; but pre- 
vious to attaining the imperial dignity, he 
WaS created earl Of York by Richard I., king 
of England, who, according to some authori- 
ties, subsequently exchanged with Otho, 
ana gave him the earldom of Poictou for 
that of York. Otho's relation to this king- 
dom,- as* earl of York, and grandson of 
Henry II., is as interesting as hit fortunes 
were remarkable. 

The emperor, Henry VI., having died, 
and left his son, Frederick, an infant three 
months old, to tin) care of his brother* 
Philip, duke of Suabta ; Ihe minority of 
Frederick tempted pone Innocent to direst 
the house of Suabia or the imperial crown,- 
and he prevailed on certain princes to elect 
Otho, of Saxony, emperor.: other prince* 
reelected the infant Frederick-. The- con- 
tention continued between the rival candi- 
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dates, with repeated elections. Otho, by his brother, the duke of Gloucester; and 

flattering the clergy, obtained himself to be an historian of the period calls him " a soft 

crowned at Rome, and assumed the title of prince." It is certain that he had few stir- 

Otho IV. ; but some of his followers having ring qualities, and that passive virtues were 

been killed by the Roman citiiens he me- not valued in an age when they were of 

ditated revenge, and instead of returning to little service to contending parties. In 

Germany, reconquered certain possessions 1402, three years after the accession of 

usurped from the empire by the pope. For Henry IV., he died at his manor of I*ng- 

this violence Otho was excommunicated ley, and was interred in the priory there, 

by the holy father, who turned his influ- T - 

ence in behalf of the youthful Frederick, 11# 

and procured him to be elected emperor Edward Plantagenet, second duke of 

instead. Otho had a quarrel with Philip York, was son of the first duke, grandson 

Augustus, king of France, respecting an old to Edward III., and great uncle to Henry 

wager between them. Philip, neither be- V., by whose side he valiantly fought and 

lieving nor wishing that Otho could attain perished, in the field of Agincourt, October 

the imperial dignity, had wagered the best 25, 1415. 

city in his kingdom against whichever he jtt 
should select of Otho's baggage horses, if 

he carried his point. After Otho had Richard Plantagenet, third duke of York, 
achieved it, he seriously demanded. the city nephew of the second duke, and son of 
of Paris from Philip, who quite as seriously Richard earl of Cambridge, who was exe- 
jefused to deliver up his capital. War cuted for treason against Henry V., was 
ensued, and in the decisive battle of restored to his paternal honours by Henry 
Bovines, called the " battle of the spurs," VI., and allowed to succeed to his uncle's 
from the number of knights who perished, inheritance. As he was one of the most 
Philip defeated Otho at the head of two illustrious by descent, so he became one of 
hundred thousand Germans. The imperial the most powerful subjects through his 
dragon, which the Germans, in their wars, dignities and alliances. After the death of 
were accustomed to plant on a great armed the duke of Bedford, the celebrated regent 
chariot with a guard chosen from the of France, he was appointed to succeed 
flower of the army, fell into the hands of him, and with the assistance of the valorous 
the victors, and the emperor himself barely lord Talbot, afterwards earl of Shrewsbury, 
escaped at the hazard of his life. This maintained a footing in the French territo- 
battle was fought in August, 1215 ; and ries upwards of five years. The incapacity 
Otho, completely vanquished, retreated of Henry VI. incited him to urge his claim 
upon his devotions, and died in 1218, to the crown of England in right of his 
without issue.* mother, through whom he descended from 
The wager, in its consequences so dis- Philippa, only daughter of the duke of 
astrous to the Germans, and so illustrious Clarence, second son to Edward HI. ; 
to the French arms, was made with Philip whereas the king descended from the 
while Otho was passing through France on duke of Lancaster, third son of that mc- 
his way from the court of England. Col- narch. The duke's superiority of descent, his 
lectors of " engraved British portraits," and valour and mildness in various high era- 
the portraits of persons who u come into ployments, and his immense possessions, 
England," should look to this. How many derived through numerous successions, gave 
illustrated u Grangers " are there with a him influence with the nobility, and pro- 
portrait of Otho IV., earl of York? cured him formidable connections. He 

■ levied war against the king, and without 

material loss slew about five thousand of 

THE DUKES OF YORK. 7 the royal forces at St. Alban's, on the 22d 

j. ' of May, 1452. This was the first blood 

r«j j t>i . ' . ' , ~ s prtt m tne fierce and fatal quarrel between 

Edmund Plantagenet, surnamed De tie rival houses of York and Lancaster, 

Iangley, from his birth-place, fifth son of which lasted thirty years, was signalized by 

king Edward III., was ;first created earl of twelve pitched battles, cost the lives of 

S22 % a J* c S 4*^ er L an £ afterw 1 ards eighty princes of the blood, and almost 

SESfi ST 8 *? ° b 7- h l? ne P hew > annihilated the ancient nobility of England. 

Jticnard II. fl e was much influenced by After this battle, the duke's irresolution, and 

" ' — : ■ — — the heroism of Margaret, queen of Henry 

• Hist, of House of Austria. Rapin. Favine. VI., caused asuspensrion of hostilities. 
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The leaden on both sides assented to meet 
iii London, and be solemnly reconciled. 
The duke of York led the queen in solemn 
procession to St, Paul's, and the chiefs of 
one party marched hand in hand with the 
chiefs of the other. It was a public de- 
monstration of peace, with secret mutual 
distrust; and an accident aroused the slum- 
bering strife. One of the king's retinue in- 
sulted one of the earl of Warwick's ; their 
companions fought, and both parties in 
every county flew to arms. The battle of 
Bloreheath, in Staffordshire, 23d Septem- 
ber, 1459, was won by the Lancastrians. 
At the battle of Northampton, 10th July, 
1560, the Yorkists had the victory, and the 
king was taken prisoner. A ,parliaraent> 
summoned in the king's name, met at 
Westminster, which the duke of York at- 
tended ; and, had he then seated himself on 
the throne in the House of Lords, the 
deadly feud might have been ended by his 
being proclaimed king; but his coolness and 
moderation intimidated his friends, and en- 
couraged his enemies. His personal cou- 
rage was undoubted, but he was deficient 
in political courage. The parliament de- 
liberated, and though they declared the 
duke's title indefeasible, yet they decided 
that Henry should retain the crown during 
life. They provided, however, that till the 
king's decease the government should be 
administered by the duke, as the true and 
lawful heir of the monarchy ; and in this 
arrangement Richard acquiesced. Mean- 
while, queen Margaret, with her infant son, 
appealed to the barons of the north against 
the settlement in the south, and collected 
an army with astonishing celerity. The 
duke of York hastened with five thousand 
troops to quell what he imagined to be the 
beginning of an insurrection, and found, 
near Wakefield, a force of twenty thousand 
men. He threw himself into Sandal castle, 
but with characteristic bravery, imagining 
he should be disgraced by remaining be- 
tween walls in fear of a female, he descended 
into the plain of Wakefield on the 24th of 
December, and gave battle to the queen, 
who largely outnumbering his little army, 
defeated and slew him; and his son, the 
earl of Rutland, an innocent youth of seven- 
teen, having been taken prisoner, was mur- 
dered in cold blood by the lord de Clifford. 
Margaret caused the duke's head to be cut 
off, and fixed on the gates of the city of 
York, with a paper crown on it in derision 
of his claim. He perished in the fiftieth 
year of his age, worthy of a better fete: 

IV. 
Edward ftantagenet, fourth duke of 



York, eldest son of the last, prosecuted his 
father's pretensions, and defeated the earl 
of Pembroke, half brother to Henry VI., 
at Mortimer's Cross, in Herefordshire. 
Shortly afterwards, queen Margaret ad- 
vanced upon London, and gained a victory 
over the Yorkists under the earl of War- 
wick, at the second battle of St. Albari's, 
and, at the same time, regained possession 
of the person of her weak husband. Pressed 
by the Yorkists, she retreated- to the north, 
and the youthful duke, remarkable for 
beauty of person, bravery, affability, and 
every popular quality, entered the capital 
amidst the acclamations of the citizens. 
Elated by his success, he resolved to openly 
insist on his claim, and treat his adversaries 
as rebels and traitors. On the 3d of March, 
1460, he caused his army to muster in St. 
John's Fields, Clerkenwell ; and after an 
harangue to the multitude surrounding his 
soldiery, the tumultuary crowd were asked 
whether they would have Henry of Lan- 
caster, or Edward, eldest son of the late 
duke of York, for king. Their " sweet 
voices" were for the latter; and this show 
of popular election was ratified by a great 
number of bishops, lords, magistrates, and 
other. persons of distinction, assembled for 
that purpose at Baynard's Castle. On the 
morrow, the duke went to St. Paul's and 
offered, and had Te Deum sung, and was 
with great royalty conveyed to Westmin- 
ster, and there in the great hall sat in the 
king's seat, with St. Edward's sceptre in 
his hand. On the 29th of March, 1 461 , he 
fought the fierce and bloody battle of Tou- 
ton, wherein he issued orders to give no 
quarter, and there were above thirty-six 
thousand slain. This slaughter confirmed 
him king of England, and he reigned up- 
wards of twenty years under the title of 
Edward IV., defiling his fame and power 
by effeminacy and cruelty. The title of 
York merged in the royal dignity. 

V. 

Richard Plantagenet, "of Shrewsbury, 
fifth duke of York, son of Edward IV., was 
murdered in the tower while young, with 
his elder brother, Edward V., by order of 
their uncle, the duke of Gloucester, after* 
wards Richard III. 

VI. 

. Henry Tudor, nxth duke of York, was 
so created by his father Henry VII., whom 
he succeeded as king, under the title of 
Henry VIII., and stained oar .annals with 
heartless crimen 
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VII, 1«* of Angvst, 1 Wl he died on the $tk 

C^e. Stu^ ^4 d-ke of York, ^ £J Jtf«g~ ? f 

was second son of James I., by whom he rawao*«ww «« ? *Y^ jwmwu. «« 

was created to that title in 1604, and whom *«• date* they i#J*r t* 
he succeeded in the throne as Charles I. r ■ ■■ ■ 

VIIJ, The duke pf York was sent to Germany 
James Stuart, a younger son of ChvleaL, H> finish his education. Op the. 1st of 
was the eighth duke qf York, While beam August, 1787, his royal highness, after 
ing this title during the reign of his brother haviqg been only five days on the road from 
Charles II., he manifested great personal Hanow to Calais, embarked at that port, 
courage as a naval commander, in several on board a common packet-boat, tor J^ng- 
actions with the Putch. Under the title of land, and armed at Dow the same after- 
James II., he incompetently filled the noon. He was at St. James s^palace the 
throne and weakly abdicated it. following daj by half-past twelve o clock ;. 

and, on the arrival of the prince of Wale? 

IX « at Carlton-hquse, he was visited by the 

Ernest Augustus Guelph, ninth duke qf duke, after an absence of four years, which, 

York, duke of Albany, earl qf Ulster, and far from cooling, had increased the affection 

bishop of Osnaburgb, was brother to George of the royal brothers* 

Lewis Guelph, elector qf Hanover, and L _ , . n 

aW, „4 diedin ,fe unmaniJd. £*£*£ SET tt&Sl ."tt 

X. duke of Cumberland as grand-master, the 

Edward Augustus, tenth dufce of York, prince of Wales, and the duke of York, were 

duke of Albany, and earl of Ulster, was in the new uniform of the Britannic-lodge, 

second son of Frederick prince of Wales, and the duke of York received another de- 

and brother to king George HI., by whom gree in masonry 5 he had some time before 

he was created to those titles. He died at been Initiated in the first mysteries of the 

Monaco, in Italy, September 17, 176*7, un- brotherhood, 
married. , 

XI* r On tht *th of February, m8, the duke 

- • THF T ATE TrtJKF OF YORK ' <* Yfl3fk *Pr**«ri '» *• Court of King's 

JUh iiAT^ JJUKE pr XV&K. Bench, and was aw«m to fir* evidence 

Frederic*, *im**tk Duke of Y«rk, was before the &vd jury of Middlesex, on an 
brother of His Majesty Kistf George IV„ indieUaeut fer fraud, in sending a letter to 
and second son of his late Majesty King his royal highness, purporting to-be a letter 
George III., by whom he was advanced to from eaptain Morris, requesting the loan of 
the dignities of Duke of the Kingdom of forty pounds. The grand j«ry found the in- 
Great Britain, and of Earl of the Kingdom dement, and the prisoner,, , whoset name 
of Ireland, by the titles, of Dfcke of York does not appear, v*as brought into court by 
and of Albaay in Great Britain, and of Earl the keeper tf TofoilUnelds Bridewell, .and 
of Ulster in Ireland, and presented to the pleaded not guilty* whereupon he was re- 
Bishopric of Osnaburgh. His Royal raanded, and the indictment appointed to 
Highness was Commander-in-Chief of all be tried in the sittings aftet the following 
the I*and Fprc.es of the United Kingdom, term* but there i* J»« a/CQO.vnt of^the trial 
Colonel of the First Regiment of Foot having been had* 
Guards, Colqnel- in-chief of the 60th Hegi* „ . > 

n r e A n A?^i?^£^- W M Tl ** December of the same year, the duke 

of the Order of the Bath, High Steward o# orferei tw0 hundred and sixty sacks of 
New Wm^r,^« wd to^ rf he h {Q fa 4istribl , ted among x { e fcmiK es 

New Forest Hampshir^Kmght of the rf -^ ^ of his regiment, and 

Garter, Knight of the Order ■ of the Holy he ^ be continued' durin| the seve- 

Ghost . in France, of the Black Eagle m r itv of the weather ^ 

Russia, the Red Eagle in Prussia, of St. nt ^ orUie weaine ^ ■ 

Mari* Theresa, in Austria, of Charles HI. - - -•* 

in Spain, Doctor of Civil Law, and Fellow- In 1788, pending the great, question of 

of the Royal "Society. the regency, it was contended on that side' 

The late duke of York was born on the* of the: House of Commons, from, whence 
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extension of reyal prerogative was least ex* royal assembled in gala, in "the apartments 
pected,that from the moment parliament wa& of the dowager queen, where the diamond 
made acquainted with the king's incapacity, CTovm was put on the head of princes* 
a right attached to the prince of Wales to; Freflerica. The generals, ministers, ambas- 
exeroise the regal functions, in the name of sadOrs, and the high nobility, assembled in 
his fether. Oa the l£th o( December, the the white hall. At seven o'clock, the duke of 
duke *f York rose in the House of Lords, York, preceded by the gentlemen of the 
and a profound, silence ensued. His royal chamber, and the court officers of state, led 
highness said, that though perfectly unused the princess his spouse, whose train was 
as he was to speak in a public assembly, carried by four ladies of the court, through 
yet he could not refrain from ©fferiug; hid all the parade apartments; after them went 
sentiments to their lordships on a subject the king, with the queen dowager, prince 
in which the dearest interests of the country Lewis of Prussia, with the reigning queen, 
were involved. He said, he entirely agreed and others of the royal family to the white- 
with the noble lords who had expressed hall, where a canopy was erected of crimson 
their wishes to avoid any question which velvet, and also a crimson velvet sofa for 
tended to induce a discussion on the jighte the marriage ceremony. The royal couple 
of the prince, The fact was plain, that no placed themselves under the canopy, before 
such claim of right had been made on the the sofa, the royal family $tood round 
part of the prince j and he was confident them, and the upper Counsellor of the con- 
that bis royal highness understood too well sistorv, Mr. Sack, made a speech tn German, 
the sacred principles whieh seated the house This being over, rings were exchanged ; and 
of Brunswick on the throne of Great Bh« the illustrious touplej . kneeling on the 
tain, ever to assume or exercise any power, Sofa, were married according to the rites 
be hi* eimm what it night, not derived front of the reformed church. The whole ended 
the will of the peonle, expressed by their* with a prayer. Twelve guns, placed in the 
representatives and tneir lordships in parlia- garden, fired three rounds, and the bene- 
ment assembled. On this"ground his royal diction was given. The nfew^married couple 
highness* aaid, that he must be permitted to then received the Congratulations of the 
hope that the wisdom and moderation of all royal family, and returned in the same 
considerate men, ait a moment when temper manner to the apartments, where the royal 
and unanimity were so peculiarly necessary, ramily, and all persons present, sat dowa 
on account of the dreadful calamity which to card-tables ; after which, the whole 
every description of persons must in com- court, the high nobility, and the ambassa- 
mon lament, but which he more par-* dors, sat down to supper, at six tables, 
ticularly felt, would make them wish to> The first was placed Under a canopy of 
avoid pressing a decision* whieh certainly crfmson velvet, and the victuals served in 
was. not n*009$ery to the great object ex* gold dishes and plates. The other- five 
pected from parliament, and which must be tables, at which sat the generals, ministers^ 
most painful in the discussion to a family* ambassadors, aft the officers of the court, 
already sufficiently agitated and afflicted, and the high nobility, were served in othe* 
His royal highness. concluded with safingfe apartments. . . • * 
that these were the sentiments of an heAest During slipper, music continued playing 
heart, equally ieflueneed by duty and affee*- hi the galleries of the first hall, which im- 
tion to his royal father, and attachment to. mediately began when the company entered 
the constitutional rights of his Subjects? trie hall. At the dessert, the royal table, 
and that he was confident, if his royal too* was served With a beautiful set of china, 
ther were to address them in his place as a made in the Berlin manufactory. Supper 
peer of the, realm* that these were the senti- being over, the whole assembly repaired to. 
mente which he would distinctly avow. . the white hall, where the trumpet, timbrel*. 

- — i-fc— and other music were playing ; and the^aw. 

Hk majesty in council having declared' beau dance was begun, at which the rainis- 

his consent, under the great sear, to a con- ters of state carried thetorches. With this 

tract of matrimony between his royal high- ended the' festivity. The ceremony of the 

ness the duke of York and her royal high- re-marriage of the duke and duchess er> 

ness the princess Frederique Charlotte' York took plate at the Queen V Palace, 

Ulrique Catherine of Prussia, eldest daugh- London* on the* 23d: of November* 

ter of the king of Prussia, on the 29th of Sep- The duchess of York died ow the 6th of 

tember/ 1791, the marriage ceremony was August, 1820. 
performed at Berlin. About six betook 

m theailerno^, ali^peiSCtf^ofthftblooii^ < 
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T** t)ANCE OF TofiCHBS. 



| . As a note' of illust'ratipn on this dapce at 
(he. Prussian nuptials of the duke and 
duchess of York, reference maybe had to. 
a slight mention of the same observance on 
the marriage of the. prince royal of Prussia 
frith the' princess of Bavaria, in the Every* 
T>ap Book, vol. i. p. 1551. . Since that 
article, I find more descriptive particulars 
of it in a letter ' from Daron Bielfeld, 
Jiving an account of the marriage of the 
prince of Prussia with the princess of 
Brunswick Wolfenbuttle, at Berlin, in 1742. 
the baron was present at the ceremonial. . 
M As soon as their majesties rose from 
table, the whole company returned into the 
white hall ; from whence the altar was re- 
moved, and the room was illuminated with 
fresh ' wax lights. The musicians were 
placed on a stage of solid silver. Six lieu- 
tenant generals, and six ministers of state, 
stood, each with a white wax torch in his 
hand, ready to be lighted, in conformity to 
a ceremony used in the German courts 
On these occasions, which is called ' the 
dance of torched in allusion to the torch 
of Hymen. This dance was opened by the 
new married prince and princess, who made 
the tour of the hall, saluting the king and 
the company. Before them went the minis- 
ters and the generals, two and two, with 
their lighted torches. The princess then 
gave her hand to the king, and the prince 
to the queen; the. king gave his hand to 
the queen mother, and the reigning queen 
4o prince Henry; and in this manner all 
the princes and princesses .that were pre- 
sent, one after the. other, and according to 
their rank, ted up the dance/ making the 
tour bi* the hall, almost in the step of the 
PologneSe. "The novelty of this perform- 
ance, and the sublime quality of the per- 
formers, made it in some degree agreeable. 
Otherwise the extreme gravity of the dance 
itself, with the continual round and formal 
pace of the dancers, the frequent going out 
of the torches, and the clangour of ftie 
trumpets that Trent the ear, all these I say 
made it too much resemble the dance of 
the Sarmates, those ancient inhabitants of 
the prodigious woods of this country." 

.On. the 7th of -June, 1794, about four 
o/elock i& the motning, a fire broke out at 
tye.dujte of Yoijt's palace at Oatlands. It 
began .in the kitchen, and was occasioned 
by^feeajn which projected into the chim- 
ney, and communicated to the ipoi £}ts 
royal highnesses armoury was in that wing 
of the building where the fire commenced, 



rn which forty pounds of gunpowder being 
deposited, a number of most curious war- 
like instruments, which his royal highness 
had collected on the continent, were de- 
stroyed. Many of to* guns and other 
weapons were presented from the king 
of Prussia, ana German officers of dis- 
tinction, and to each piece was attached its 
history. By the seasonable exertions of the 
neighbourhood, the flames were prevented 
from spreading to the main part of the 
building. The duchess was at Oatlands at 
the time, and beheld the conflagration from 
her sleeping apartment, in the centre of the 
mansion, from which the flames were pre- 
vented communicating by destroying a gate- 
way, oyer the wing that adjoined to the 
house. Her royal highness gave her orders 
with perfect composure, directed abundant 
refreshment to the people who were extin- 
guishing the flames, and then retired to the 
rooms of the servants at the stables, which 
are considerably detached from the palace. 
His majesty rode over from Windsor-castle 
to visit her royal highness, and staid with 
her a considerable time. 



On the 8th of April, 1808, whilst the 
duke of York was riding for an airing along 
the King's-road towards Fulham, a drover's 
dog crossed, and barked in front of the 
horse. The animal, suddenly rearing, fell 
backwards, with the duke under him ; and 
the horse rising, with the duke's foot in the 
stirrup, dragged him along, and did him 
further injury. When extricated, the duke, 
with great cheerfulness, denied he was 
much hurt, yet two of his ribs were broken, 
the back of his head and face contused, and 
one of his legs and arms much bruised. A 
gentleman in a hack chaise immediately 
alighted, and the duke was conveyed in it 
to York-house, Piccadilly, where his royal 
highness was put to bed, and in due time 
recovered to the performance of his active 
duties.. 



On the 6th of August, 1815, ifce duke of 
York,' on coming' out of a sfibwer-bath, at 
Oatlands, fell, from the slippery state of the 
oilcloth, and broke the large bone ojf his 
left arm, half way between the shoulder 
and the elbow-joint. His royal highness's 
excellent constitution at that time assisted 
the surgeons, and in a fortnight he again 
attended to business. 



On the Uth of-Oetober, in- the same 
yswyhis royal highnesses fcbrarv, -at- his 
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office in the Horse-guards, consisting of the 
best military authors, and a very extensive 
collection' of maps, were removed to hi* 
new .library (late her majesty's) in the 
Green-park. . The assemblage is the most 
perfect collection of works 'on ' military 
affairs' in the kingdom* 



It appears, from the report of the com- 
missioners of woods, forests, and land 
revenues, in 1816, that the duke of York 
purchased of the commissioners the follow- 
ing estates: 1. The manor of Byfleet and 
"Weybridge, with Byfleet : or Weybridge* 
park, and a capital messuage and offices, 
and other messuages and buildings there. 
2. The manor of Walton Leigh, and divers 
messuages and lands therein. 3. A capital 
messuage called Brooklands, with offices, 
gardens, and several parcels of land, situat- 
ed at Weybridge. 4. A farm-house, and 
divers lands, called Brooklands-farm, at 
Weybridge. 5. A messuage and lands, 
called Childs, near Weybridge. 6. Two 
rabbit-warrens within the manor of Byfleet 
and Weybridge. To this property was to 
be added all lands and premises allotted to 
the preceding by virtue of any act of enclo- 
sure. The sale was made to his royal 
highness in May, 1809,' at the price bf 
£74,459. 3*.; but the money was permitted 
to remain at the interest of 3$ per cent, till 
the 10th of June, 1815, when^the principal 
and interest (amounting, after the deduc- 
tion of property-tax, ana bf the rents, which, 
during the interval, had been paid to the 
crown; to £85,1 35. 5s. Qd.) were paid into 
the Bank of England, to the account of the 
commissioners for the new street. His 
royal highness alsojpurchased about twenty 
acres or land in Walton, at the price of 
£1294. 2#; 3* 



While the duke was in his last illness, 
members on both sides of the House of 
Commons bore spontaneous testimony to 
his royal highness'simpartial administration 
of his high office as commander-in-chief; 
and united [in one general expression, that 
no political distinction ever interfered, to 
prevent the promotion of a deserving officer. 

A. statement jn bishop Watson's Me- 
moirs, is a tribute to his royal highnesses 
reputation. 

" On the marriage *bf my son in August, 
1805, I wrote," says the bishop, " to the 
duke of York, requesting his royal high- 
ness to give him his protection. I felt a 
consciousness of having, through life, che- 
rished a -warm attachment tothe howse of 



Brunswick, and to tnose^princjples which 
had placed it on the throne, and of having 
on all occasions acted an independent and 
honourable part towards the government of 
the country, and I therefore thought nryself 
justified in concluding my letter in the fol- 
lowing terms :— *"I know not in what esti- 
mation your royal' highness may hold my 
repeated endeavours, in moments of dan- 
ger, to support the religion and the consti- 
tution of the country ; but if I am fortunate 
enough to have any merit with you on that 
score, I earnestly request your protection 
for my son. I am a bad courtier, arid know 
little of the manner of soliciting favours 
through the intervention of others, but I 
feel that I shall never know how 10 forget 
them, when drine to myself; and, under 
that consciousness, I beg leave to submit 
thyself ' 

1 Your Royal Highness's 

1 Most grateful servant, 1 

* R. Lanoaff.* 
• " I received a very obliging answer by thte 
return of the post, and in about two months 
my son was promoted, without purchase, 
from a majority to a lieutenant-colonelcy 
in the Third Dragoon Guards. After hav- 
ing experienced, for above twenty-four 
years, the neglect of his majesty's ministers, 
I received great satisfaction from this at- 
tention of his soil, arid shall carry with me 
td my grave a most grateful niemory of his 
goodness. I could not at the 1 time ' forbear 
expressing my ' acknowledgment in the 
following tetter, nor can I now forbear in- 
serting it in these anecdotes. The whole 
transaction will do his royal, highness no 
discredit with posterity, and I shall ever 
consider it as an honourable testimony of 
his approbation of my public coriduct. 

I 4 V * 

* Calgarth Park, N&v9, 18G&' 

* Do, my lord of Canterbury, 



fiat one good tarn, and he's your friend fof ever.* 

4 Thus Shakspeare makes Henry VJII. 
speak bf Cranmer ; and from the bottom of 
riiy heart, I humbly entreat your royal 
highness to believe, that the sentiment is 
as applicable to the bishop of Landaif as it 
was to Cranmer. 

' The bi« dot qui cito dat has been most 
kindly thought of in this promotion of my 
son; and I know not which is most dear 
to my feelings, the matter of the obligation, 
or the noble manner of its being' conferred, 
I sincerely hope your royal highness will 
pardon this my intrusion, in thus expressing 
my most gtateful ackttowtedgiheuts for 
tiiemtofth •- - ' ••* < .* « ' - 
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To th* Editor. 

Dear Sir, 

. Jt is not unknown to you, that about 
sixteen years since I published" Speci- 
mens of English Dramatic Poets, who 
live4 abqutjhe Time of Shakspeare." For 
. tee "scarcer Plays I had recourse to the 
Collection bequeathed to the British Mu- 
seum by Mr. Oarrick. , But ray time was. 
but short, and my subsequent leisure has 
discovered in it a treasure rich and ex* 
haustless beyond what I then imagined, 
ffx it is to be found almost every production 
in the shape of a Play that has appeared in 
print, r from the time of the old Mysteries > 
and Moralities to the days of Crown and 
D'Urfey. Imagine the luxury to one like ; 
me, who, above every other form of Poetry, 
have ever preferred the Dramatic, of sitting 
in the princely, apartments, for such they 
are, of poor condemned Montagu House, 
which I predict will not speedily be fol- 
lowed by a handsomsr, and culling at will, 
the flower of some thousand Dramas. It is 
like having the range of a Nobleman's Li- 
brary, with the Librarian to your friend. 
Nothing oan exceed the courteousness and 
attention* of the Gentleman who has the 
chief direotioa of the Reading Rooms here | 
and you have seaToe to ask for a volume, 
before it is laid before you, If the occa- 
sional Extracts, which I have been tempted 
to bring away, may $nd an. appropriate? 
plaoa.ia your Tnbte Both* some of them 
are weekly at your service. By those who* 
remember the " Specimens/' these must be 
considered as mere after-gleanings, supple-* 
mentary to. that work, only comprising 84 
longer period. You must be content with 
sometimes a scene, sometimes "a song ; a 
speech, or .passage, or a poetical image, as 
they happen to strike me, I read without 
ofder of tune; X am a poor band at dales ; 
and for any biography of the Dramatists,. 
I must refer to writers who are more skiU 
ful iu such matters. My business is with, 
their poetry only. 

Your well-wisher, 

C*Uii*. 

January %?> 1827. 



John, not being* able to bring Matilda, 
the chaste daughter of the old Baron Fiu> 
water, to compliance with his wishes,, 
causes her to be poisoned in a nunnery. 

Scene. John. The Baron* : they being 
as yet ignorant of the. murder, and 
having just come to composition with 
the King after tedious - wars. Matilda's 
hearse is brought in by Hubert. 

John. Hubert, Interpret t*U apparition, , 

. ffnbft. Behold* sir, 
A sad-writ Tragedy, so feelingly 
I<anguaged, and cast; with such a crafty cruelty 
Contrived, and acted ; that wtyd savages 
Would weep to lay their ears to, and (admiring 
To see themselves outdone) they would conceive 
Their wilduess mildness to. this deed, and call 
Men more than savage, themselves rational. 
And thou, Fitzwater, reflect upon thy futme,* 
And turn the Son of Tcart. Oh, forget 
That Oupld ever spent a dart upon thee } 
That Hymen erer coupled thee j or that ere* 
The hasty, happy, willing flMssonge* 
Told thee thou haeVst a daughter. Oh look here 1 
Look hew, King John, a*d with a trembling «yo j 
JWad y#*r sad act, Matilda's tragedy, , 

Bants. Matilda I 

rtUmatmr. By the lab haf taul of a wnch-iajnrtJ 
man, 
ttisstvehUeMSatiJbial 

jArtMt, Sweet aieoel 

AeiattOr. Ghanto wait 

/•*». Do I »tW» Chaster ? 
Good Oajbrdt do I novo ? stand I not etiUj 
To watch when the griev'd friends of wrong*d Matilda 
Will with a thouaauittabitir* m« to dust, 
That in a thousand prarexs they might he. happy ? 
Will no one do it? then give a mourner room, 
A man of tears. Oh immaculate Matilda, 
These shed but sailing heat-drops, misling lowers, 
The faint dews of ft doubtful April morning j 
But from mine eye* ship-sinking cataracts, 
Whole clouds of waters, wealthy exhalation* 
Shall fall into the sea of my a ff Ue t ion, 
Till it ama?e the mourners. . .... 

Hubert . Vnmatch'd Matilda ; 
Celestial soldier, that kept a fort of Chastity t 
'Gainst all temptations. 

FiUwater. Not to be a <JWn, 
Would she break her chaste row. Trwtk crowns your 

reed ; 
Tfnmatch'd Matilda was her nam* indeed. 



" No, I. 

[From « Kirjg Johi* and Matilda, ,, a, Tra- 
gedyby Robert Davenport,, acted iff 
.to*!.], _« 



* "FiUwater t son f water.. A striking Instance of 
the compatibility of the t«r icmsptt* with the expression 
of the profoundest sorrows. Gnef, as welj as joy, finds 
ease in; thus playing with-a word.- Old John ot Gaunt 
in Shakspeare thus descants' on his name : * Gaunt, and 
gaunt indeed ; n to a long string* of conceits, which no* 
one Has ever yet felt as ridiculous. The yoet Wither 
thus, in a mournful review of the declining, estate of* 
his family, s&p with deepest nature :— 

The very name of Wither *how* decay* 
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Job*. take into your jpirifrpiereuig praise 
My scene ef sorrow. J have well- clad wees, 
Pathetic epithets to illustrate passion, 
And steal true tears so sweetly from all these, 
Shall touch the soul, and at once pierce and please, 1 

£P#re#* ffa Jfotto qnd Mnfilemt on the feat**,} 

•* To Piety *at Ptiity'WM ** WW* mutt witl 

IWeM*-- 
How well you have apperell'd w*e 1 this. Pwtfwt, 
To Piety and Purity directed, 
Insinuates a chaste soul in a clean body, 
Virtue's white Virgin, Chastity's red Martyr ! 
Suffer »e $en with this, well-suited wreath 
To make our griefs ingenious, Let all he dumb, 
"Whilst the feing speaks her Kpicedium. 
Chester. His very soul speaks sorrow, 
Oxford. And it becomes him sweetly* 
John, Hail Maid and Martyr llo oh thy breast, 
Devotion's altar, chaste Truth's nest, 
I offer (as my guilt imposes) 
Thy merit's laurel, Lillies and Roses ; 
Lillies, iatlmatiBg plain 
Thy inmaeeiate life, stesfc with m stain j 
Roses red and sweet, to tell 
How tweet red sacrifices smell* 
Hang round then, as yon walk about this hearse. 
The sesg* of holy hearts, sweet virtuous ▼•rue. 
Fitiwutm* £ffnf Tenia* silks, to deok fcei menu* 

meet | 
John. Aflthia* spies*, qiWtiag by their stent j • 
Ftotwate*. ^[nmidian arable, to preserve her praise | 
John, Cwiatfcia* ivory , her afcape to ftfeisf i 
Fitzuwteii And write in gold upon it, la this breast 
Virtue sate mistress, Passion but a guest 

John. Virtue is sweet; and, since griefs bitter be, 
Strew her with roses, and give rue to me. 

Bruce. Jfly nohle brother, I've lost a wife and ton ;• 
You a swfet daughter. Look on the king's penitence ; 
His promise for the public peace. Prefer 
A public benefit. f When it shall please, 
Let Heaves) question him. Let ua secure 
And quit At tend of Lewis.} 
Fitzypater* Do any thing | 
Do all things that ate JwwwaMe \ aa* the Great Ktng 
Make you a geef) hh»g\ sir) end when your soul 
Shall at m the* reflaetajwe you* folHea, 
Good King John, weep, weep very heartily j 
It will heeejee you aweeUy» At your eyes 
Your sin stole U \ there pay yout saeriAee. 

John. Bock unto Dunmow Abbey. There we'H pay 
To sweet Matilda's m e mo ry, and her sufferings, 
A monthly obsequy, Which (sweeVaed by 
The wealthy woes of a tear-troubled eye) 
Shall by those sharp afflictions of my face 
Court mercy* and make gr\ef arrive at grace, 



• Also oxoeUy slain by the poieening John. 

t i. e. of peace ; which this monstrous act of John's 
in this play comes to counteract, m the same way as 
the discovered Death of Prince Arthur is like to break 
the composition of the King with hia Barons in Shak> 
speare's Play. 

X The Dauphin of France, whom they ha4 called in, 
as in Shakspeare's Play. 



Matilda, now go take thy bed 

In the dark dwellings of the dead; 

And rise fa the great waking day 

Sweet as incence, fresh as May, 
Hest there, chaste soul, fo'd in thy proper sphere, 
Amongst Heaven's fair ones ; all are fair ones there. 
Kest there, chaste soul, whilst we here troubled say ; 
Time gives us griefs, Death takes our jpys away. 

This some hai ttrach passion and poetry 
in it, if I mistake not, The lait words of 
Fitzwater are an instance of noble temper 
nunent ; but to understand him, the cha* 
raoter throughout of this mad, merry, feeli 
ing, insensible-seeming , lord, should be 
read. That the venomous. John could have 
even counterfeited repentanes so well, ig 
out of nature j bet supposing the possi- 
bility, nothing is truer than the way in 
whioh it it managed. These old play 
Wrights invested their bad eharaeters with 
notions of good, which could by no pos-t 
sibility have coexisted with their actions. 
Without a soul of goodness in himself, how 
eould Shakipeareys Richard the Third have 
lit upon those sweet phrase* and induce-* 
menta by which be attempts to win over 
the dowager queen to let him wed her 
daughter. - It is not Nature's nature, but 
Imagination's substituted nature,- which 
does almost as well in a fiction. 

* (T\> be continued.) 
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Gxascbs ait N*w Books on my Table. ' 

" Constable's Miscellany of original 
and selected Publication*" is proposed to 
consist of various works on important and 
popular subjects, with the view of supply-: 
ing certain chasms in the existing stock of 
useful knowledge j and each author or sub- 
ject is to be kept separate, so as to enable 
purchasers to acquire all the numbers, or 
volumes, of each book, distinct from the 
others. The undertaking commenced in 
the first week of the new year, 1827, with the. 
first number of Captain Basil Hall s voyage 
to Loo-Choo, and the complete volume of 
that work wad published at the same time,. 



" JUa Vf Mktmcai Talks, Including the 
tfieiory «/ $ir Mgeir, Sir Qtpme* and Sir 
GrvpSteilll" Edinfe. 1926. svu 6vo. da?. 
(175 copies printed.) The most remarkable 
poem in this elegant volume is the rare 
Scottish romance, named in the title»pagt, 
which, according to its> present editor, 
" would seem, along with the poems of sir 
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David Lindsay, and the histories of Robert 
the Bruce, and of air William Wallace, to 
have formed the standard productions of 
ifae vernacular literature of the country." 
In proof of this he adduces several au- 
thorities ; " and yet it is remarkable enough, 
that every ancient copy should have hitherto 
eluded the most active and unremitting 
research." The earliest printed edition is 
presumed to have issued from the press of 
Thomas Bassandyne, " the first printer of 
the sacred Scripture* in Scotland." An 
inventory of bis goods, dated 1 8th October, 
1577, contains an item of three hundred 
" Gray SteUlis," valued at the " pece via* 
summa Xvn. x. o." Its editor would 
willingly give the sum-total of these three 
hundred copies for " one of the said Gnuf- 
Steiffle, were he so fortunate as to meet 
with it." He instances subsequent editions, 
but the only copy he could discover was 

K rioted, at Aberdeen in 1711, by James 
icol, printer to the town and university; 
and respecting this, which, though of so 
recent date, is at present unique, " the 
editor's best acknowledgments are due to 
hie friend, Mr. Douce, for the kind manner 
in which he favoured him with the loan of 
the volume, for the purpose of repub- 
lication." On the 17th of April, 1497, when 
James IV. was at Stirling : there is an entry 
in the treasurer's accounts, ." Item, that 
aamyn day to twa Sachelaris that mn^f Gray 
Steil to the King, ix»." In MS. collec- 
tions made at Aberdeen in 1697, called a 
" Booke for the Lute," by Robert Gordon, 
i± the air of " Gray-Steel;" and a satirical 
poem In Scottish rhyme on the marquis of 
Argyle, printed in 1686, is " appointed to 
be sung according to the tune of old Gray 
Steel." These evidences that the poem 
was sung, manifest its popularity. There 
are conjectures as to who the person de- 
nominated Sir Gray Steel really was, but 
the point is undetermined. 

In this volume there are thirteen poems, 
1. Sir Oray-Steill above spoken of. 2. 
The Tate* of the PrietU of Pebtie, wherein 
the three' priests of Peebles, having met to 
regale on St. Bride's day, agree, each in 
turn, to relate a story. 3. Ane Goalie 
Dreams, by lady Culross. 4.' Hutoty of 
a Lord and hit three Stnu, much resembling 
the story of Fortunatus. 5. The Ititg' of 
the Boy Robert, the printed copies of 
which have been modernized and cor- 
rupted. 6. King Eitmere, an old romantic 
tale. 7. The Battle of Harlaw, considered 
by its present editor "as the original of 
rather a numerous doss of SeOtish- histo- 
rical ballads." 8, ■ Uchtomt'i Dreme; 



prnted for the first time from the Ban- 
natyne MS. 1568. 9. The Wurninj 
Maiden, a poem " written in the Augustan 
age of Scotish poetry:" 10. The EpMll 
of the Hermeit of Atareit, a satire on thi 
Grey'Friers, by Alexander earl of Glencairu. 
11. Rota-all and Lillian, a " pleasant his- 
tory," (chanted even of late in Edinburgh,) 
from the earliest edition discovered, printed 
in 1663, of which the only copy known is 
in the Advocates' Library, from the Roi- 
burghe sale. 12. Poem by Glaninberry, 
a name for the first time introduced into 
the list of early Scotish poets, and tbe 
poem itself printed from " Gray's MS." 

13. Sir John Barleycorn, from a stall-copy, 
printed in 1781, with a few correction!, 
concerning which piece it is remarked, that 
Bums's version " cannot be said to bare 
greatly improved it." There is a vignette 
to this ballad, " designed and etched by 
the ingenious young artist, W. Geikie," of 
Edinburgh, from whence I take tbe liberty 
to cut a figure, not for the purpose of con 'ey- 
ing an idea of this " Allan-a-Maut," who 
is surrounded with like " good" company 
by Mr. Geikie's meritorious pencil, but to 
extend the knowledge of Mr. Geikie's name, 
who is perfectly unknown to me, except 
through the single print 1 refer to, whidi 
compels me to express warm admiration of 
his correct feeling, and assured talent. 




Besides Mr. Geikie's beautiful etching, 
there is a frontispiece by W. H. Lints 
from a design by Mr. C. Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, and a portrait of Alexander earl of 
Egiintoune 1670, also by Mr. Lizars, front 
a curiously illuminated parchment in lite 
possession of the present earl. 
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SAYING NOT : MEANING. 

By William Basil Wake. 
For the Table Booh. 

Two gentlemen their appetite had fed, 

When, opening his toothpick-case, one said,* 

" It was not until lately that I knew 

That anchovies on terra firma grew." 

*■ Grew!" cried the. other, " yes, they grow, indeed, 

Like other fish, but not upon the land ; 
You might as well say grapes grow on a reed, 
Or in the Strand I" 

«• Why, sir," retarn'd tye irritated other, 
* «« J|y brother, . 4 

When at Calcutta,; 
Beheld them bona fide, growing j 

He wouldn't utter . 
A lie for love or money, sir ; so in 
This matter you ar.e thoroughly mistaken." 
M Nonsense, sir ! nonsense ! I can give no. credit 
To the assertion— none e'er saw or read it ; 

Your brother, like his evidence, should be shaken." 

•* Be shaken, sir ! let me observe, you are 

Perverse— in short — " 
" Sir,** said the other, sucking his cigar, 

And then bit port— 
" If you will say impossibles are true, " 

• You may affirm just any thing you please— 
That swans are quadrupeds, and lions blue,- 

* And etephants inhabit Stilton cheese! ' 
Only you. must wDt/wcejne to believe 
What's propagated, merely to deoeive." 

" Then you force me to say, sir, you're a fool," 

. Return'd the bragger. 
Language like this no man can suffer cool ; 
; It made the listener stagger ; t 
So, thunder-stricken, he at once replied, 

" The traveller lied 
Who lufal the impudence to teH it you." 
" Zounds 1 then d'ye taean to swear before my face 
That anchovies don't grow like cloves and mace ?" 
"Idol* ' { 

■ - * ' : \ : ... . 

Disputants often after hot debates' - 
Leave-Che contention as they found it— bone, 

And t^ke; to dtteUinfr, or thumpiiig,i#0f ; : 
Thinking, by strength of artery, to atone 

tor strength of argument ; and he who winces 

From force of words, with force of arms convinces 1 

With pistols, powder, bullets, surgeons, lint, 

Seconds, and smelling-bottles, and foreboding, 
' Our friends advanced ; and now portentous loading 
(Their hearts already loaded) serv'd to show 
It might be better they shook hands— but no ; 

When each opines himsetf,'though frighten'*, right, 

Each is, in courtesy, oblig*d to fight ! 
And they did fight : from si* full ineasured paces 

The unbeliever pulPd hi* trigger first ; 
And fearing, from the braggart's ugly faces, 

The whiziinglead had whizz'd its very worat, 



IUn up, &nd ^vita a-rfae/t 4rc (e«v .' - ~ r : . ;> 

(His ire evanishing like morning vapours,) - 
Found him possess'd of oae remaining ear, . ; 

Who, in a manner sudden and uncouth, 
Had given, not lent, the other ear to truth : 
For, while the surgeon was applying lint, 
He, wriggling, cried—". The deuce is in'fr— 
Sir! I meant— capers /" 



Ctmrartet*. 

THE OLD GENTLEMAN. ' 

Our old gentleman, in order to be ex- 
clusively himself, must be either a widower 
or a bachelor. Suppose the former. We 
do not mention his precise age, which would 
be invidious ;— nor whether he wears his 
•wn hair or a wig ; which would be want- 
ing in universality. If: a wig, it is a com- 
promise between the more modern scratch 
and the departed glory of the toupee. If 
his. own hair, it is white, in spite of his 
favourite grandson, who used to get on the 
chair behind him, and pull the silver. hairs 
out, ten years ago. If he is bald at top, 
the hair-dresser, hovering and breathing 
about him like a second youth, takes care 
to give the bald place as much powder as 
the covered ; in order that be may convey, 
to the sensorium within, a pleasing indis- 
tinctness of idea respecting the exact limits 
of skin; and hair. He is * very clean and 
neat.; and in warm weather is proud of 
opening his waistcoat half way down, and 
letting so. much of his frill be seen; in 
order to show his hardiness as well as taste. 
His watch and shirt-buttons are of the 
best ; and lie does not care if he has two 
rings on a finger. If his watch ever failed 
him at the club or coffee-house, he would 
take a. walk every day to the nearest clock 
of good character, purely to keep it right. 
He has a cane at home, but seldom uses it, 
on finding it out of fashion with his elderly 
juniors. He has a small cocked hat for 
gala days, which he lifts higher from his 
head' than the round one, when made a bow 
to. In his pockets are two handkerchiefs, 
(one for the neck at night-time,) his spec- 
tacles, and his pocket-book* The pocket- 
book, among other things, contains a re- 
ceipt for a cough, and some verses cut but 
of an odd sheet of an old magazine, on the 
lovely duchess of A., beginning — , 

- When beauteous Mira walks the plain. 

He intends this for a common-place book 
which he keeps, consisting of passages in 
verse and prose, cut out of newspapers .and 
magazines, and pasted in columns; some 
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of them rather gay. His principal other inquiries respecting {he old style of music, 

books are Shakspeare's Plays and Milton's to sing a song composed by Mr. Oswald or 

Paradise Lost ; the Spectator, the History Mr. Lampe, such as— 
of England; the works of Lady M. W. CU6«, by Chat borrowed kiss, 

Montague, Pope, and Churchill ; Middle- or 

ton's Geography, the Gentleman's Maga- Come, genUe god ©f soft repose; 
zine ; Sir John Sinclair on longevity ; or hu wife > s faTOtlf ^ xMndy btgiiming— 
several plays with portraits In Character; ** 
Account of Elizabeth Canning, Memoirs . £ u P* fl » ** A** 
of George Ann Bellamy, Poetical Amuse- ™* i hteA * *■•** la- 
ments at Bath-Easton, Blair's Works, Ele- Of course, no such exploit can take place 
gant Extracts ; Junius as originally pub- in the coffee-room ; but he will canvass the 
lished ; ' a few pamphlets on the American theory of that matter there with you, or 
War and Lord George Gordon, fee. and discuss the weather, or the markets, er the 
one on the French Revolution. In hk theatres, or the merits of * my lord North" 
sitting, rooms are some engravings from or " my lord Rockingham ,**' tor' he rarely 
Hogarth and Sir Joshua; an engraved por* says simply, 16fd; it is generally ** my 
trait of the Marquis of Granby j ditto of lord/' trippingly and genteelly off the 



M. le Comte de Grasse surrendering to tongue. If alone after dfrnier, his great 

Admiral Rodney ) a humorous piece after delight is the newspaper; which he pre- 

Penny ; and a portrait of himself, painted P&res to fead by wiping his Spectacles, 

by Sir Joshua. His wife's portrait it in hie carefully adjusting them on his eyes, and 

chamber, looking upon his bed* She is a drawing the Candle Close to him, SO as to 

little girl, stepping forward with a smile stand sideways betwixt bis ocular sura and 

and a pointed toe, as if going Id dance* the small type. • He then holds the paper at 

He lost her when she was sixty* arm's length, and dropping hie eyelids half 

The Old Gentleman is an early riser, down and his mouth hetf open, takes cog- 
because he intends to live at least twenty nizance of the day'* hrfernftatiov* If he 
years longer. He continues to take tea for leaves off, it is only when the door m open- 
breakfast, in spite of what is said against ed by a new cotter, or when he suspects 
its nervous effects } having been satisfied somebody is overanxious to get She paper 
on that point some years ago by Dr. John-* out of his hand. On these occasions, he 
son's criticism on Han way, and a great gives an important hem) of s»j and re- 
liking for tea previously. Hie china caps sumes. 

and saucers have been broke* stftce his In the evening, our Old GentTeman is 

wife's death, all btrt one, whrflh is religi* fond of going to the theatre, or* of having a 

ously kept for his use. He peases hit game of cards. If he enjoy (he latter at 

morning lit walking or riding, looking ior at his own house or lodgings, he likes to play 

auctions, looking after Ms India bonds or with some friends whom he nas known for 

some such money securities, furthering many years ; but an elderly stranger may 

some subscription set on foot by his excel* be introduced, if quiet and scientific ; and 

lent friend sir John, or cheapening a new the privilege is extended to younger men 

old print for his portfolio. He also hears of letters; who, if ill players, are good 

of the newspapers ; not earing to see them losers. Not that he is a miser ; but to win 

till after dinner as the coffee-house. He money at cards is like proving his victory 

may also cheapen a fish or so-; the Ash* by getting the baggage * and to win of a 

monger soliciting his doubting eye as he younger mart is a substitute for his not 

passes, with a profound bow of recognition, being able to beat him at rackets. He, 

He eats a pear before dinner. breaks up early, Whether at home or 

His dinner at the coftee-housw is served abroad, 

up to him at the accustomed hoar, iff the At the theatre, he likes a front raw in the 

eld accustomed way, and by the accustomed pit. He comes early, if he can do so with- 

waiter. If William did not bring it, the" out yetting into a squeeze, and sits patiently 

fish would be sure to be stale, and the flesh waiting for the drawing up of the curtain, 

new. He eats no tart ; or if he ventures with his hands placidly lying one over the 

on a little, takes cheese with it* You might otjaeron the top of his stick. He gene- 

as soon attempt to persuade him out of his rously admires some of the best performers, 

senses, as that cheese Is hot good for diges- but thinks them far inferior to Garrick, 

lion. He takes port; and if he has drank Woodward, and Ciive. During splendid 

more than usual, and ra a more private scenes, he is anxious that the little boy 

place, may be induced by some> respectful should see. . 
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He lias Been induced to look in at Vaux* A HAPPY MEETING. 
hall again, but likes it still less than he did 

years back, and cannot bear it in comparison A * d doth T * mM ** m *** "*• ""** 

with Ranelagh. He thinks every thing fp Fora ? the 1<m * / ears Pve ^ ""?*?* T* 

looks noor flaririir and iaded" ' "Ah I* To see thus around jerf my y<*tVe es*ly Mead*, 

looks poor f flaring, and jaded. Ani A ssmiiin*iad]ii»4M»l.*ilia W d*yl 

says he with a fcort of triumphant aigh, Thongh^o'e^tf^Z,..^^ 

Ranelagh was a noble place! Such taste, The 8now . fall of um.**ybett«aiD f -.wh.tth«n? 

such elegance, such beauty ! There was the u ^ Alp8 in ^ iM|t|| ^ Ugbt ^ by wi<lf , 

duchess of A. the finest woman m England, We 'll wear the gay *****♦( youth's reees again. 
sir;, and Mrs, L., a mighty 'fine creature; 

and lady Susan what's her name, that ba4 Wtatsoften'd remembrances com© o'«r the heart, 

that unfortunate affair with' sir Charles. i* g/w^t on those we've been lost to so long ! 

Sir, they came swimming by* you 'like- the The w>rTOWB * tte J°y 8 » ° f whieh once they were part 

Swans* ' ^^ round them, like ^visions of yesterday, throng, 

The Old Gentleman is Tery particular in As letters we.hai.d.hath invisibly traced, 

having his slippers ready for him at the fire, When held to * e flam6 wiU 8tea l out on tha si * k » 

when he comes home. He is also extremely So J? any a *?** that * on & ! T^ f aced ' v v 

choice in his snuff, and delights to get a The warmth of a *"** ** *" bnngs to ll * ht 

fresh box-full at Ghddon's, in Turig-'st'reet, in And thus, as in memoryr batfk, we shall glide 

his way to the theatre. His box is a curiosity To visit the scenes of <mr boyhood anew, 

from India. He Ctlls favourite young ladies Tho* oft we may see, looking down on the tide, 

by their Christian names, however slightly The wreck of futtmany a hope shining through— 

acquainted with them ; and has a privilege Yet still, as in fancy we point to the flowers 

also of saluting all brides, ' mothers, and That once, made- a garden of all the gay shore,, 

indeed every speoies of lady bn the least Deceiy'd for a moment, we'll think them still ours, 

holiday occasion* If the husband for *»■ And breath the fresh air of life's morning once more. 

stance has met with a piece of luck, he . . . / , A • , : ^ 

instantWmoVee fcrwiri, ind gwelv kisses So I bn ?f OT ' ^f ■««. » gitaps«, »t * B «t. 

*i> -c 4 v v i^ rti. 'r *v Is all we can have' of the few we hold dear ; 

he wife on the eheek. The wife then says, ^ oft even is ^^ ^ .• 

« My niece, Sir, from thw Country ;'» and he For want of some heart that could echo it near. 

kisses the meee. The mece, seeing her Ah! well may we hope, when this short life is gwe, 

eOUSin bltmg Mr lips at the joke, says, T o meet in some world of more permanent Miss, 

" My cousin Harris, sir f and he kisses ror a smile, or a gVasp of the hand* laartnng on, 

the cousin. He never reeelleets such wea> i 8 all we- enjoy of each othe* in thi*. 

ther, exeept daring the great frost, or when 

he rode down with jack Skrimshire to New- But «>me-the moue, rate t«©h deHgkt* t» th* heart, 

market. He grows- young again in his little The more we . 8hould wrtewa^ and bless them the 

grand-children, especially the one which he more— . 

thinks most hke himself,* whieh ig the They're ours when w*«ee**hey»~le*« when we part. 

handsomest. Yefe he likes best perhaps the Like birds *»* briB * """"' mA *' wle * >tis oVr ' 

one most resembling his wife ; and will sit Th ™ c j roM,l » *•'*? ** * *""*' •"* wa d " Bk ! 

with Mm on hie lap, holding his hand in "/^^ ^ !? ^"Tl ^ 

silence, for a quarter of an hour together*. Thatfasta-afeeimgbntto^one b-iv 

He plays most tricks with the rbrralr, and Her maglc shaU 8end lt *"•* ^^ the cham * 

makes him sneeze. He ask* little boys in - . . 

general who was the father of Zebedee's 

children. If his grandsons are at school, Lines to his Cousin 

he often goes to see them ; and makes them 

brush by telling the master or the upper*- ON THE NEW TEAR, 

scholars, that they are fine boys, and of a ~ „ T „ 

precocious genius. He is muc* struck B * A Westminster Boy. 

Jffl ^r °J . WSq >5 ttn ^ 1^' bn l^ d K Time rolls away T another year 

that he lived toe fast ; and that poor Bob Has rolled ^ J noe ^ aajfct 

jas a sad dog m his youth; « a. Very Sad - His lordship keeps his carriage : 

dog, sir, mightily set opon a short life and A ^^ ^ M ^, bts _ -Dd ^3 

a «^ Ty °, ne * ,r . **• j * ,„ Enjoys himself without the fuss 

When he gets very old indeed, Be will * And ^ eX pe nS e of marriage, 
sit for whole evenings, and say little or 

nothing; but informs* you, that there is His wheel stiH rolls (and Hke the nVer 

Mrs. Jones (the housekeeper),— " Shell WWchHoraeementione^etiflrotevet 

talk.'*— Indicator. Volvitwrjet volvetwr. > 
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In vain Jo* rt» eyotat *$•*/ place 
Your fleetest filly in the race,— 
Here** tea *> one h«'UWt Ker. 



Of All he iee*. he takes, a tithe, 

With that tremendous sweeping scythe, 

Which he keep* ahreys going; ' 
While every step' he takes, alat 1 
Too plainly proves that JUsh is grass, 
■ When he sets' out a Imowimg* 

And though hie hungry ravenous maw 

Is crammed with food, both dressM and raw, 

I'll wager any betting, 
Hie appetite has ever been 
Just like his scythe, sharp-set and keen, 

Which never wanted wketHmg. 

Could you but see the mighty treat 
Prenared, when he sits down to eat 

His breakfast or his dinner,— ah, 
Not vegetable— -flesh,— alone, . 
But timber, houses, iron, stone, 

He eate the very china. , 

Wnen maidens pray that he will spare 
Their teeth, complexion, or their hair. 

Alas 1 he'll never hear 'em ; 
Grey Joqkt and wrinkles hourly show, 
What Ovid told us years ago, j 
Ut Tempus edcue return ! 

In vein, my dearest girl, you choose 
(Your face to wash) Olympic dews ; 

In vain you paint or rouge it ; 
Ite'll play such havoc with your youth, 
That ten years hence you'll say with truth 

Ah JSdetmid \—Tt*tpusf*git I 

The glass he carries in hie hand 
Mm ruin in each grain of sand ; 

But what I most deplore is. 
He breaks the links of friendship's chain, 
Aad.barters youthful love for gain : 

Oh, Temporal oh, Mores ! 

m 

One sole exception you shall find, 
(ffetopeeJroofitskrad,) - 

Wherever fate may steer us; 
Tho* wide his universal range, 
Time has no power the hear,t to change 

Of«your_ Amicus Vxaus. 

Bath Herald. 



CTERI&AN UNIVERSITIES. 

Germany, which embraces a population 
of thirty-six millions of people, has twenty- 
two universities. The following table con- 
tains their names according to the order of 
their foundation, and the number of pro- 
feasors and students; . 



Universities. 



Prague, 
Vienna, '...'. 

Heidelberg; , . 

Warsbourg. • . 
Leipsig . . . . 

Rostock . . . . 

Fribourg. . '. . 
Griefswald. . . 
Bale. . • . 
Tubingen 
Marbourg . . . 
Kcenisberg. . . 
Jena ...... 

Giessen . \ . . 

Kiel 

Halle ....'. 
Breslau . . . . 
Gcettengen. . . 
Erlangen. . . . 
Landshut . . . 
Berlin 
Bonn. ..'... 



When 1 Number of 



founded. 



1348 

1*65 

1368 

1403 

1409 

1419 

1450 

1456 

1460 

1477 

1527 

1544 

1558 

1607 

1665 

1694 

1702 

1734 

1743 

1803 

1810 

1818 



Professors. 



.+**- 



55 

77 

55 ' 

31 

81 
. 34 

35 

30 

24 

44 

38 

23 

51 

39 

26 . 

64 

49 ' 

89 
. 34 

48 

86 

42 



Number 
- of 
Students. 



1449 

1688 

'626 

660 

1384 

201 

556 

227 

214 

827 

304 

303 

432 

371 

238 

H'l9 

'710 

1545 

• 498 

62S 

1245 

526 



Of this number six belong: to Prussia, three 
to Bavaria, two to the Austrian States, two 
to the Grand Dofcby of Baden, two to the 
Electorate of Hes$e T Cassel t and one to each 
of the following stages— Saxony, Wurtein- 
berg, Denmark, Hanover, the Grand 
Duchies of Mecklenbergh-Schweren and of 
Saxe-Weimar, and Switzerland. 1W total 
number of professors is 1Q65, embracing 
not only the ordinary and extraordinary pro- 
fessors, {>ut also the private, lecturers, whose 
courses of reading am announced in the 
half-yearly programmes'. Catholic Ger- 
many, which reckons nineteen millions of 
inhabitants; has only six universities; while 
Protestant Germany, for seventeen millions 
of inhabitants, has seventeen. . Of the stu- 
dents there are 149; for every 250,000 in 
the Protestant states, while thereyare only 
68 for 'the same number in the .Catholic 
•stares. It must, however, be mentioned, 
that this estimate does not take in those 
Catholic ecclesiastics who do not pursue 
their studies in the universities, but in 
.private seminaries.— *The universities of 
PaderbornKnd Muntier, both belonging to 
Prussia, and which -had only two faculties, 
thos6 of theology and philosophy, were 
suppressed; the first m'1818, and the 
eec/mdr in 181 9; but that of MunsHer has 
.been reestablished^ with the three faculties 
of theology, philosophy, and medicine. 
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Codtp CtMmV BOUttseSt Bauudttr. 

Last of ber lire in dotage — she *n used 

By him, u children me ■ fat'rile toy | . 

Tndolg'tl, ntgleated, fondled, ud nbna-d, 

Aa quick affection ofenpriciau joy. 
Or sudden hmooor of dislike dictated I 

ThDit>llB«l)> rtu'd, she ltd a tkcmgntlttt lift j ' ' ' 
AM n>s so well beared became mi>stl«itcd; ' 
A helplee* mother, and n wifenablaK,- 

She pasn'd preeocioni womanhood In atrifc | 
Or, in strange hiding-places, without rest | 

Or, wnnd'rinjr in disqnietnde Tor bread : 
Her ftther"* cnise— himself fl«t inn of nil 
Tint encsed his ban— mk her in ieeper thrall, 

Stifling her heart, till sorrow and herself wore dead. 

' "TBELiFEOpMM.ConiitOTrECitAaitE, real friend, and humble servant, C«n«- 

f/oxngelt daughter of Collty Cibber, Etq. LOfTE (Jkahre." 

written by kertelf," is a curious narrative .' In the "Introduction " Id the rtcefit re- 

of remarkable riaiasitudes. She dedicates print of tbis singular work, it is w*)t 

it to herself, and aptly concludes her dedi- observed, thai "het Life will serv* to s)Wvr 

cation by saying, "Permit me, madam, to what very strange creatures may eaist, nhd 

subscribe taytelf, for the future, what I the endless diversity of habits, UMflMBtit 

dueht to have been some years, ago, yoor inclinations, which may spring r up "*|»n« 
Vol.1,— 5. 
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teneonsty, like weeds, In the hot-bed of comedy of Rule-a-Wi&. She with a torpid 
corrupt civilization." She was bom when - veiee end- huttffy" smile desired ui to 
Mrs. Gibber was forty-lite yean old, and walk h). The first obiect that presented 
when both her father and mother had itself wuk driwiT, cltin f it muat be con- 
ceased to expect aa addition to their family i fessed, and furnished with three, or four 
the raulf. was that Charlotte Gibber Was a coarse, drdf plates, two brown platters, and 
■poiled Child. She married Mr. Richard; underneath an earthen pipkin and a black 
Charhft, an eminent violin player, of ditto- pitcher with a snirtout of it. To the right 
lutejiabit* t and, after a oourse of levities, we pemeived and bowed to the mistress of 
consequent upon (he wly recklessness of the mansion silting on a maimed, chair 
lier parents, sh« Was -r*p»di»ted by' her. under, the mantle-piece 1 , by a fire, merely 
father. When the Wrote her life, she was sufficient to put us. in mind of starring. On 
in'great penury ! it Was published in eight one hob sat a monkey, which by way of 
n ambers, at thrrt-penoe each. In the IfcH,; ■ wehtfme chattered at oar going in i on the 
which appeared ob the 19m of April, 1750,, 1 other a tabby feat, of melancholy, aspect ! 
she feelingly deplores the -Ware of "iber 1 MM at our author's feet on the flounce of 
attempt* to obtain forgiveness of bet father, her dingy petticoat reclined a dog, . almost 
and says, "I c;tnnrt rtcollect any crime I a skeleton I he raited his shagged head, and, 
hsire been guilty of th"ai it Unpardonable." eagerly staring with hie bleared eyes, sa- 
After intimating a defligh to open an orato* luted uswlthasnarl. ' Hate done, Fidele! 
rical academy, for the lnstraetion of persons these are friends.' The tone of her voice 
going on the stage, she mentions her ittteit- wu not harsh ; it had Something i 



i publish "Mr. Dumont's history,, humbled and disconsolate j a mingled effort 

the first number of which Will shortly make of authority and- pleas are. — Poor soul ! few 

its appearance." Tnavwas. a.ttnvel she was were -net visiters of that description— no 

then writing-, which' &- boohsellet treated wonder the creature barked 1.— A magpie 

with her for, in company with Mr. Samuel perched en the top ring of her chair, not an 

Whyte of Dublin, who thus describes her uncomely ornament I and on her lap was 

distressed situation i— placed a mutilated pair of bellows, the pipe 

"Gibber the elder had ttdaughfef named was gone, an advantage in their present 

Charlotte, who also took to the stage ; her office, they served an a succedaneum for a 

subsequent life was one continued series writing-desk, on which lay displayed her 

ofmisfortune,afBictions,anfl distress, which hopes and treasure, the manuscript of her 

she sometimes contrived a little to alleviate novel. Her ink-stand was a broken tea. 

by the productions of her pen. About the cup, the pen worn to a stump; she had 

year 1755, she bad worked np a novel, for but one I a rough deal board with three 

the press, which the writer accompanied hobbling supporters was brought for our 

his friend the bookseller to hear read ; she convenience, on which, without farther 

was at this time a widow, having been ceremony, we contrived to sit down and 

married to one Charke a musician, long entered upon business ; — the work was read, 

since dead. Her habitation was a wretched remarks made, alterations agreed to, and 

thatched hovel, situated on the) way to thirty ouineas demanded for the copy. The 

Islington in the purlieus of Clerkenwell squalid handmaiden, who had been an at- 

Bridewell, not very distant ; from the New tentive listener, stretched forward her tawny 

River Head, where at that time it was usual length of neck with an eye of anxious ei- 

for the scavengers to leave the cleansings pectation !— The bookseller offered fWel— 

of the streets, &c. The night preceding Our authoress did not appear hurt ; disap- 

a heavy rain had fallen, which rendered pointmeots-had rendered her mind callous; 

this extraordinary seat of the muses almost however, some altercation ensued. This 

inaccessible, lo that in our approach we was the writer's first initiation into the 

gotour white stockings enveloped with mud mysteries of bibliopolism and the state of 

up to the very calves, Which furnished an authorcraft. ' He, seeing both sides perti- 

appearanee .much in the present fashionable nacious, at length interposed, and at his 

style »f .half-boots.- We knocked at the instance the wary haberdasher of literature 

door, (not attempting to pull the latch doubled his first proposal, with this saving 

*tring,)whichwasopenedbyatall, meagre, proviso, that his. friend present would pay 

ragged figure, with a blue apron, indicating, a moiety and run one half the risk ;. which 

what else we might have doubted, the was agreed to. Thus i 



ttminin* gender,— a perfect model for the modated, seemingly to the satisfaction of 
toppar captain's tattered landlady; thai ill parties; the lady's original stipulation 
deplorable exhibitiea of the fair mi, in the ef fifty copies for herself being pmicasly 
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acceded ttfc, Sot* il thf Story of tt* once- 
admired daughter of Caller Cibher, Poet 
Laureate and patentee of Ururylane, who. 
was born in . affluence and educated with 
care and tenderness, her servants in livery, 
and a splendid equipage at her command, 
with swarms of time-serving sycophants 
officiously buzzing in her train ; yet, un- 
mindful of her advantages and improvident 
in her pursuits, she finished the career of 
her miserable existence on a dunghill."* 

Mr. Whyte's account of the ".read- 
ing, the -manuscript,? a .subject worthy 
of Wilkie** pencil, is designed to b* 
illustrated by the engraving at the head 
of this article. Of Mrs. Charke* after that 
interview,, nothing further is- known* except 
that she kept a public-house* at Islington, 
and is said to have died on the 6th of 
April, 1760.f Her brother Theophilus Was. 
wrecked, and perished on his way to Dublin, 
in October, 1758; her rather died on the 
1 2th of December, in the year preceding. 
Her singular " Narrative "- is printed ver- 
batim in the seventh volume of " Auto* 
biography'* -with the life of the late " Mary 
Robinson, who was also an actress, ana 
also wrote her own " Memoirs.*' 



AN INBDITEt) BALLAD. 

Te the Editor. 

Dear Sir,— »A friend of mine, who resided 
for some years on the borders, used td 
amuse himself by collecting old ballade* 
printed on halfpenny sheets, and hawked 
up and down by itinerant minstrels^ la 
his eommon-place book I found one, en* 
titled "The Outlandish Knight*" evidently, 
from the style, of considerable antiquity* 
which appears to have escaped the notice 
of Percy, and other collectors. Since the© 
I have met with a printed one* from the 
popular press of Mr. Pitts, the six-yards* 
fbr-a-penny songtpublisher, Who informs 
me that he has printed it " ever sine* he 
was a printer, and that Mr. Marshall, his 
predecessor, printed it before him*" The 
ballad has not improved by circulating 
amongst Mr. Pius's friends ; for the heroine, 
Who has no name given her in my friend's 
copy, is in Mr. Plus's called " Polly ;» and 
there are expressions eonfre bene* sssrsea 
These I have expunged ; and, to render thd 
ballad more complete, added a few stansas* 
wherein I have endeavoured to preserve^ 



the simplicity of she oriftasj, of whkh I 
doubt it a correct copy could now be oh* 
tained; As it irf» it is at the service of your 
Table Book. 

The hero of the ballad appears to bt 
of somewhat the same class as the hero of 
the German ballad, the " Water King," 
and in some' particulars resembles the 
ballad of the. " Overcourtepus Knight," in 
Percy's Reliqnes. 

, I ami dear sir, fco« 



Grange-road, JQtmondsey,. Jan* 8, 1827. 
Tail OtfTLAWtuiH Kurort*. 



-" Six go true, 



* * Wkrte'f Couosaoa of 
fhbii D ri7as. 
t Biog. Pram. •' 



£oemt»-iftaaad edition: 



The MusaM a ske w.* 

JsqT jPrVMUHRv sfWMSCM* 

An ontlaadish/ fcnigkt from the north land* earn*. 

And he came a wootlig to me ; 
He told me he'd take me unto the north lands* 

And I should h£l fair brife he. 

A b'niad, broad shield did this strange fcajg at wmi& 

Whereon did the red-erdts Shine, 
Yet never, I ween, had that strange knight been 

In the fields of destine. 

And out and tyaltc this storage knight, 
This knight of the north coohtrie, • 
O, maiden fair, with the raven hair, 

Thou ahalt at my bidding be. 
« 
Thy sire he is from home, ladye, 

For he hath' a journey goat, 
And his shaggy blood-hound Is deeping sftftd, 

Beside the postern stone. 



Go, bring me some of thy father* S gotl» 

And somite thy wether's fte» 
And steeds twain of the bast, in the MaOs that 

Where they stand thirty and three. 



She mounted her 6ft her milk-white steed, 

And he on a dapple frey, 
And they forward did rids, till they reach'd 

Three hoars before it was day.. 

Then oat and spake this Strange knight, 

This knight df the north conntrfo, 
O, maiden fair, with the raren hair, 

Do thou at my bidding be. 

Aslant thee, maid, from thy milk-white steed, 

And deliver it onto met 
Six maids have I drown'd, where the billows sound, 

And the seventh one thon shall be. 

Bnt first t>ftll oft? thy kittle fine, 

And deliver it unto me j 
Thy kirtle of green is too rich, I ween, 

To rot ia the salt, salt sea. 



ttt 

NT* j»ir«f tir •&•» si**, 

And deliver thorn onto me ; 
Metiunks that they are too is* aad ft? 

To lot in the salt, salt 
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PRIDE AND GOOD-WILL. 



Ml mt puH off thy bonnie green plaid, 

That fonts in thebreeie to free ; 
It it woven fine with the silver twine. 

And comely it is to see* 

If I most poll off my bonnie* preen plaid* 

O torn thy back to me ; 
And gmae on the sun which has jnst begun 

To peer o'er the salt, salt sea. 

He tnrn*d his back on the damoseUt 

And gas'd on the bright sunbeam- 
She grasp'd him tight with her anas so white. 

And plnngM him into the stream, 

lie there, sir knight, fbon mlse-hearted wight, 

Lie there instead of me ; 
Six damsels fair thou hast drown'd there, 

But the seventh has drowned thee. 

That ocean wave was the false one's grave, 

For he sunk right hastily ; 
Though with dying voice faint, he pray*d to his saint 

And utter'd an Ave Marie. 

No mass was said for that false knight dead, 

No convent bell did toll ; 
But he went to his rest, unahriv'd and nnblest— 

Heaven's mercy on his soul I 



She mounted her on her dappk*grey steed. 

And led the steed milk-white; 
She rode till she reach'd her father's hall. 

Three hours before the night* 

The parrot, hung in the lattice so high. 

To the lady then did say, 
Some ruffian, I fear, has led thee from home, 

For thou hast been long away. 

Do not prattle, my pretty bird, 

Do not tell tales of me J 
And thy cage shall be made of the glittering gold f 

Instead of the greenwood tree. 

'Hie earl as he sat in his turret high. 

On hearing the parrot did say, 
What ails thee, what ails thee, my pretty bird ? 

Thou hast prattled the live-long day. 

Well may I prattle, the parrot replied, 

And call, brave earl, on thee ; 
For the cat has well nigh reach'd the lattice so high, 

And her cyes_are fix'd on me. 

Well turn'd, well turn'd, my pretty bird, 

Well turn'd, well turn'd for me ; 
Thy cage shall be made of the glittering gold, 

Instead of the greenwood tree. 



It is related of a certain class of French 
nobility, who, in their winter residence at 
Aix, were objects of dislike from their 
arrogance and self-importance, that they 
were beloved and esteemed for their kind- 
ness and benevolence by the dependants 
around their chateau* in the country. Many 
instances might be cited to show that the 
respect paid thtm was no more than they 
deserved; and one is particularly strik- 
ing :— 

A seigneur, when he resided in the 
country, used to distribute among the wo* 
men and children, and the old men who 
were unable to work in the field, raw wool, 
and flax, which they spun and wove into 
cloth or stuff at their pleasure : every week 
they were paid wages according to the 
quantity of work done, and had a fresh 
supply of raw materials whenever it was 
wanted. At the end of the year, a general 
feast was given by the seigneur to the 
whole village, when all who had been 
occupied in spinning and weaving brought 
in their work, and a prize of a hundred 
livres was given to each person who had 
spun the best skein, and woven the best 
web. They had a dinner in a field adjoin- 
ing to the chateau, at which the seigneur 
himself presided, and on each side of him 
sat those who had gained the prizes. The 
evening was concluded with a dance. The 
victors, besides the hundred livres, had 
their work given them : the rest^were allow- 
ed to purchase theirs at a very moderate 
I>rice, and the money resulting from it was 
aid by to distribute among any persons of 
the village who wanted relief on account of 
sickness, or who had suffered from unavoid- 
able accident, either in their persons or 
property. At the death of this excellent 
man, who unfortunately left no immediate 
heirs to follow his good example, the vil- 
lage presented a scene of the bitterest 
lamentation and distress : the peasants as- 
sembled round the body, and it was almost 
forced away from them for interment 
-They brought their shuttles, their distaffs, 
their skeins of thread and worsted, their 
pieces of linen and stuff, and strewed them 
upon his grave, saying that now they had 
lost their patron and benefactor, they could 
no longer be of use to them. If this man 
felt the pride of conscious superiority, it 
was scarcely to be condemned when accom- 
panied with such laudable exertions to 
render himself, through that superiority, a 
benefactor to society.* 
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tf o. II. 

£From the u Parliament of Bees/' a 
Masque, by John Day, printed 1007, 
Whether this singular production, in 
which the Characters are alt Bees, was 
ever acted, I have no information to 
determine. It is at least as capable of 
representation, as we can conceive the 
"Birds" of Aristophanes to have 
been.] 

Uiania, a female Bee, confesses her pas- 
sion for Meletus, who loves Arethusa. 



not a village Fly, nor meadow Bee* 



That traffics* daily on the neighbour plain. 

Bat will report, how all the Winged Train 

Have sued to me for Love ; when we hare flow* 

In swarms out to discover fields new blown, 

Happy was he could find the forward'st tree. 

And coll the choicest blossoms out for me ; 

Of all their labours they aUow'd me some, 

And (like my champions) mann'd me out, and home i 

Yet loved I none of them. Pbilon, a Bee 

Well-skill'd in verse and amorous poetry, 

As we have sate at work, both of one Rose,* 

Has humm'd sweet Canzons, both in verse and prose, 

Which I ne'er minded. Astrophel, a Bee 

(Although not so poetical as he) 

Yet in his fall invention quick and ripe, 

In summer evenings, on his well-tuned pipe, 

Upon a woodbine blossom in the sun, 

(Our hive being clean-swept, and our day's work done), 

Would play me twenty several tunes ; yetl 

Nor minded Astrophel, nor his melody. 

Then there's Amniter, for whose love fair Leade 

(That pretty Bee) flies up and down the mead 

With rivers in her eyes ; without deserving 

Sent me trim Acorn bowls of his own carving, 

To drink May dews and mead in. Yet none of these, 

My hive-born Playfellows and fellow Bees, 

Could I affect, until this strange Bee came ; 

And him I love with such an ardent flame, 

Discretion cannot quench.— 

He labours and toils, 
Extracts more honey out of barren soils 
Than twenty lazy Drones. I have heard my Father, 
Steward of the Hive, profess that he had rather 
Lose half the Swarm than him. If a Bee, -poor or weak, 
(hows faint on his way, or by misfortune break 
Awing or leg against a twig; alive, 
Or dead, he'lf bring into the Master's Hive 
Him and his burthen. But the other day, 
On the next plain there grew a fatal fray 

• Prettily pilfered from the sweet passage in the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, where Helena recounts to 
Hermia their school-days' friendship: 

We, Hermia, like two artificial Gods, 
Created with our needles both one flower. 
Both on one sampler, sitting on ow cnshi<av 



q&etwixt the Wasps and us j the wind grew high, 

And a rough storm raged so impetuously, 

Our Bees could scarce keep wing; then feu each rain. 

It made our Colony forsake the plain, 

And fly to garrison : yet still He stood. 

And 'gainst the whole swarm made his party good ; 

And at each blow he gave, cried out Hi* Vow, 

JtisJTow % and Arethusa /—On each bough 

And tender blossom he engraves her name 

With his sharp sting. To Arethusa's fame 

He consecrates his actions ; all his worth 

Is only spent to character her forth. 

On damask roses, and the leaves of«plnes, 

I have seen him write such amorous moving lines 

In Arethusa's praise, as my poor heart 

Has, when I read them, envied her desert ; 

And wept and sighM to think that he should be 

To her so constant, yet not pity me. - 



Porrex, Vice Roy of Bees under King 
Oberon, describes his large prerogative. 

To Us (who, warranted by Oberon's love, 
Write Ourself Master Bee), both field and grove. 
Garden and orchard, lawns and flowery meads, 
(Where the amorous wind plays with the golden heads 
Of wanton cowslips, daisies in their prime, 
Sun-loving marigolds ; the blossom'd thyme, 
The blue-vein'd violets and the damask rose ; 
The stately lily, Mistress of all those) ; 
Are aUow'd and giv'n, by Oberon's free areed, 
Pasture Jor me, and all my swarms to feed. 



the doings, 



The births, the wars, the wooings, 

of these pretty little winged creatures 
are with continued liveliness portrayed 
throughout the whole of this curious 
old Drama, in words which Bees woul$ 
talk with, could they talk; the very air 
seems replete with humming and bugzing 
melodies, while we read them, Surely 
Bees were never so berhymed before. 

C.L. 

Bfograpfciral ;flfrmoran&au 

John Scot, a Fasting Fanatic 

Jn the year 1539, there lived in Scotland 
one John Scot, no way commended for his 
learning, for he had none, nor for his gooc> 
qualities, which were as few. This man. 
being overthrown in a suit of law, and 
knowing himself unable to pay that wherein 
he was adjudged, took sanctuary in the 
abbey of Holyrood-house ; where, out o # 
discontent, he abstained from all meat and 
drink, by the space of thirty or forty days 
together. 

Fame having spread this abroad, the 



Ill 
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king would hm It put to trial, and to that 
effect shut him op in a private room within; 
the castle of l&dinborgh, whereunto nd 
man had access. - He caused a tittle water 
and bread to be set by him, which he waj 
found not to have diminished in the end of 
thirty days and two. Upon this he was* 
dismissed, and, afte*r a short time, he went 
to Rome, where he gave the like proof of 
his fasting to pope Clement VII.; from 
whence he went to Venice, carrying with 
him a testimony of his long fasting under 
the pope's seal : and there also he gave the 
like proof thereof. After long time, return^ 
ing into England, he went up into tbe 
pulpit in St. Paul's Cburch*ye*a» where he 
gave forth many speeches against the 
divorce of king Henry VIII. from his queen 
Katherine, inveighing bitterly against him 
for his defoction rVocD the see of Rome; 
whereupon he was thrust into prison, where 
he continued fasting for the space of fifty 
days : what his end was J read not,— S/wfc- 
wood> &c. 

Hart the Asteolocee. 

There lived in Houndeditch, about the 
year 163ft, one Alexander Hart, who had 
been a soldier formerly, a comely old seas, 
of good aspect, he professed questioaary 
astrology and a little of physic ; his greatest 
skill was to elect young gentlemen fit times 
to play at dice, that they might win or get 
money. Lilly relates that " he went unto 
him tor resolutions for three questions at 
Several times, and he erred in every one." 
He says, that to speak soberly of nim he 
was but a cheat, as appeared suddenly 
after; for a rustical follow of the city, 
desirous of knowledge, contracted with 
Hart, to assist for a conference with a 
spirit, and paid him twenty pounds of thirty 
pounds the contract. At last, after many 
delays, and no spirit appearing, nor money 
returned, the young man indicted him for a 
cheat at the Old Bailey in London. The 
jury found the bill, and at the hearing of 
the cause this jest happened ? some of the 
bench inquired what Hart did ? " He sat 
lik* an alderman in his gown," quoth the 
fellow ; at which the court fell into a laugh* 
ter, most pf the court being aldermen. He 
«vas to have been set upon the pillory for 
this cheat; but John Taylor the water 
poet being his great friend, got the lord 
Chief justice Richardson to baH htm, ere he 
stood upon the pillory, and so Hart fled 
presently jnto Holland, where he ended his 
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REV. THOMAS CO0*E. 

The verses at the end of the following 
letter may excuse the insertion of a query, 
which would otherwise be out of place in a 
publication not designed to he a channel 
of inquiry, 

T9tk4Mditor. 

Sir,— I should feel much obliged, if the 
Tabie Book can supply some account of a 
clergyman of the name of Thomas Cooke, 
who, it is supposed, resided in Shropshire, 
and was the author of a very beautiful 
poem*, in folio, (published by subscription, 
about ninety years since,) entitled " The 
Immortality of the Soul." X have a very 
imperfect copy of this work, and am de- 
sirous of ascertaining, from any of your 
multifarious readers, whether, or not the 
poem ever became public, and where it is 
probable I could obtain a glimpse of a per- 
fect impression. Mine has no title-page, 
and about one moiety of the work has 
been destroyed by the sacrilegious hands of 
some worthless animal on two legs ! 

The list of subscribers plainly proves 
that Mr. Cooke must have been a man of 
good family, and exalted conections. Oa 
one of the blank leaves in my copy, the 
following lines appear, written by Mr. 
Cooke himself; and, considering the tram- 
mels by which he was confined, I think the 
Verses are not without merit ; at any rats, 
the subject of them appears to have been a 
beautiful creature. 

By giving this article a place in the 
Table Book, you will much oblige 

Your subscriber and admirer, 

G. J, D. 
I*Ungtonr$r*em, 

An Acrostic 

On a most beautiful and accomplished 
. young Lady. London, 1748. 

M eefrne aa j ^d-hainour--ench transcendent grace, 
1 t seen conspicuous on thy joyous face ; 
S weet's the carnation to the rambling- bee, 
S o art thou, C«a*u>ttj1 always sweet to me! 

C an aught compare successfully with those 
H igh beauties' which thy countenance compose, 
A n doubly beignten*d by that gentle mind, 
R euewe-'d on cart*, and yrais'd by ew>ty vied? 
It or'd-otysot 1 no— 4fae» Jet 'U be thy caw 
O f fawning friends, ataU times, to beware— 
T o shun this world's delusions and disguise, 
T he knave's soft speeches, and the datt'rer'J fie* 
S s teeming virtue^ end discarding viee ! 
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e where I m>r, howe'ar remote the clime, 
W nern'er my feat may llrsj, thy chnnu raili 

1 lltutriou moid ! mpprov'd ud pnii'd by all, 

I* igkl eT'ry" pith — iUaminalfl my quad— - 
I upire my pen with Bentiaebta refin'd— 
A nd tench mj wngTie on^lliii food prny'r to di 



It's neves too eatt to mend. 
At Chester, in the beginning of the year 
1790,3 reputable farmer, on the evening of 
■ market-day, called at the ihop of Mr. 
fools, bookseller, and, desiring to /peak 
with liim at the door, put a shilling into 
his hand, telling him, " he had owed it to 



Varieties.. 

CURIOUS PLAY BILL. 

The following remarkable theatrics! an. 

nouncement is a mixed appeal of sanity 

and poverty to the taste and feelings of the 

inhabitants of a town in Sussex. 

(Copy.) 

At the old theatre in Easi-Griristead, 09 
Saturday, May, 1758, will be represented 
(by particular desire, and for the benefit of 
Mrs. P.) the deep and affecting Tragedy 
of Theodosius, or the Force of Love, with 
magnificent scenes, dresses, &c- 

Varaoes, by Mr. P., who wUl strive, w 
far as possible, to support the character of 
this fiery Persian Punce, in which he was 
bo much admired and applauded at Hast- . 
ings, Arundel, Pelwortb, Midwotth, Lewes, 
Ice. 

Theodosius, by a young gentleman from 
the University of Oxford, who never ap- 
peared on any stage. 

Athenais, by Mrs. P. Though her pre- 
sent condition will not permit her to wait 
on gentlemen and ladies out of the town 
with tickets, rite hopes, as on former occa- 
sions, for their liberality and support. . 

Nothing in Italy can exceed the altar, in 
the firsj scene of the play. Nevertheless, 
should any of the Nobility 01 Gentry wish 
to see it ornamented with flowers, the 
bearer will bring away as many as they 
choose to favour him with. 

As the coronation of Athenais, to be in- 
troduced in the fifth act, contains a number 
of personages, more than sufficient to fill 
all the dressing- rooms, fcc., it is hoped no 
gentlemen and ladies will be offended at 
being refused admission behind the scenes. 

N. B. The great yard dog, that made 
so much noise on Thursday night, during- 
the last act of King Richard the Third, 
wilt be sent to a neighbour's over the way ; 
and on aeeount of (be prodigious demand 
far places, part ef the stable wUl be laid 
into the bones oa one side, and the granary 
be open for the «ame purpose on the other. 
Heat Sex.* 

• Bosden'i life eJMri. Sjddone. 



" When a boy, in buying a book-aJmanac 
at his shop, he had stolen another — the re- 
flection of which had frequently given him 
much uneasiness." If any one who sees 
this ever wrunged his m i^hbour, let him be 
t-m.. in laiied by the. courage of the fanner of 
Chester, to make reparation in like manner, 
and so make clean h 



Con science. 

— TheiT la no power in holy nv 




EpiTipn.BY Da. Lowth, late bishop of 
London, on a monument in the chnrah of 
Cudesden, Oxfordshire, to the memory of 
his daughter, translated from the Latin :— 

Dee* m (hes didst i» »dMi worth excel, 
Hon desr U» in » duofbrt r>i nmme— lircwdl t 
. F»«w*li,d^rl#«rr~!inttl«»»ri»»i(« 
When, if I'm worthy, w> fji.ll meet oe kifti 
llieMehnli. Iny. lriii">p»>»»t &»•>*• top*, 
- Come, to ft j fetiofe «rm, dear Meiy, «p f 



INSCRIPTION 
From the book at Rigi, in Switzerland. 



Nile weniy np-hUl mild we •[ 
The letting au to see ; 

Sully and orim he went to bad 
Sulky »nd jrim went we. 
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antftptarian gall, alias TOOI. aHfn<ht<*o l of If rat. 



A |Mt»1iad in tn* r*a-1uub ; unit, he 
Be-ioctnrM Norfo] t eowi ; much ml, 
Tnru'd bodlcMlkr, ui paetatter, 
Aoii in x tolerable mailer 
Of titlcpaia, but kit rhrnei 
W«™ eooekinj, at the bnt of tin*. 



AuJn. 



i poor fellow, he ia--* aoa m 



For tie Table Book. 
William Hall, or as he used to style 
himself, "Antiquarian Hall," "Will. Will- 
be-so," and " Low-Fen-Bill-Hall," or, as he 
was more generally termed by the public, 
« Old Hall," died at Lynn, in Norfolk, on 
the 34fh of .January, 1825. From some 
curious autobiographical sketches in rhyme 
published by himself, in the decline of life 
it appears that he was born on June 1 O S 
1748, at Willow Booth, a small island in 
the fens of Lincolnshire, neat Heckinirton 
Ea«, in the parish of South Kyrae. 
" KpW, God knows, 

Nothing bnt ■ little haj j 



His ancestors on the father's side were 
■11 " fen slodgers," baring lived there foe 
many generations ; his mother was 

" • half Yoraehlr*, 

TheofchrbUf™^,,**™,. 
VoJjar a plan as a„ r oni. 1 '. 



When about four years old, he narrowly 
escaped drowning ; for, in his own words, 



She, however, at the hazard of her own life, 
succeeded in saving her son's. At eleven 
years old, he went to school, in Brolhertoft 
chapel, for about six months, in which time 
he derived all the education he ever re- 
ceived. His love of reading was so great, 
that as soon as he could manage a gunning- 
boat, he used to employ his Sundays either 
in seeking for water-birds' eggs, or to 

■— — " slaaM the boat 

Antohin^Sih, tomsVt! unmet. 

Ab4 H»»tima irith ■ am or hook ; 

Well, what wae-t for?— to bur a took, 

Propemity so in him lay." 
Before he arrived at man's estate, he lost 
his mother, and soon afterwards his father 



■m 
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married again.' Will; himself, on arriving 
at man's estate, married " Soke Holmes," 
and became a u gouard," or gooseherd ; 
that is, a keeper and breeder of geese, for 
which the fens were, at that time, 'famous 
throughout the kingdom, supplying .the 
London markets with fowls, and the ware- 
houses with feathers and quills. In these 
parts, the small feathers are plucked from 
the live geese five times a year, at Lady-tide, 
Midsummer, Lammas, Michaelmas, ' and 
Martinmas, and the larger feathers and 
quills are pulled twice. Goslings even are 
not spared, for it is thought that early 
plucking tends to increase the. succeeding 
feathers. It is said that the mere plucking 
hurts the fowl very little, as the owners are 
careful not to pull until the feathers are 
ripe: those plucked after the geese are 
dead, are affirmed not to be so good. The 
number of geese kept by Will, must have 
been very great," for his "brood geese/* 
alone, required five coombs of corn for 
daily consumption. 

The inundations to which the fens were 
then liable, from breaches, or overflowing 
of the banks, overwhelmed him with difficul- 
ties, and ruined his prospects. 

" The poor old geese away were floated, 
Till some high lands got lit'rally coated 4 
Nor did most peasants think it duty 
Them to preserre, but made their booty; 
And those who were ' not worth a goose,' 
On other people's liv'd profuse." 

After many vicissitudes and changes of 
residence, he settled at Marshland, in Nor- 
folk, where his wife practised phlebotomy 
and midwifery, while he officiated as an 
auctioneer, cowleech, &c. &c. Indeed he 
appeared to have been almost bred to the 
doctoring profession, for his own mother 
was 



« The rheumatism, (dreadful ohara,) 
Had fix'dso dose in my left arm* 
So violent throbb'd, that without stroke* 
To touch—it absolutely broke 1 
Went with a spring, made a report, 
And hence in cowleech spoil'd my sport} 
Remained so tender, weak, and sore, 
I never dare attempt it more.** 

Thus disqualified, he removed to Lynn, 
and' opening a shop in Ferry-street, com- 
menced his operations as a purchaser and 
vender of old books, odds and ends, and 
old articles of various descriptions; from 
whence he obtained the popular appella- 
tion of « Old Hall?' On a board over the 
door, he designated this shop the 



«« 



antiquarian library,' 



and thus quaintly announced his establish* 
ment to the public: 



In Lynn, Ferry-street; 



u 



a good cow-doctor, 



And always doctor' d all her own, 
Being cowleech both in flesh and bone.** 

His mother-in-law was no less skilful, 
for in Will/s words 

" She in live stock had took her care, 
And of recipes had ample share. 
Which I retain unto this day." 

His father-in-law was an equally eminent 
practitioner ; when, says Will., 

♦* I married Sukey Holmes, her father 
Did more than them put altogether \ 
Imparted all his skill to me. 
Farrier, cowleech, and surgery, 
All which he practised with success." 

Wilt, tells of a remarkable and surprising 
accident, which closed hjs career as a $ow* 
leech, 



Where, should a stranger set his foet, 
Just cast an eye, read * Antiquary !* 
Tarn in, and but one hour tarry,' 
Depend upon't, to his surprise, sir, 
* He would turn out somewhat the wiser. 4 * 

He had great opportunity to indulge in 
u Bibliomania," for he acquired an exten- 
sive collection of scarce, curious, and valu- 
able books, and became, in fact, the only 
dealer in *' old literature " at Lynn. He 
versified on almost every occasion that 
seemed opportune for giving himself and 
his verses publicity; and, in one of his 
rhyming advertisements, he alphabetised 
the names of ancient and modern authors* 
by way of catalogue. In addition to his 
bookselling business, he continued to prac* 
tise as an auctioneer. He regularly kept 
a book-stall, &c. in Lynn Tuesday-market, 
from whence he occasionally knocked down 
his articles to the best bidder ; and he an- 
nounced his sales in his usual whimsical 
style* His hand -bill, on one of these occa* 
sions, runs thus : 

" Lynn, 19th September, 1810. 

** First Tuesday in the next October, 
Now do not doubt but we'll be sober I 
If Providence permits us action. 
You may depend upon 

AN AUCTION. 

At the stall 
That's occupied by WILLIAM HALL. 
To enumerate a task would be, 
So best way is to come and see ; 
But not to come too vague an errant, 
We'll give a sketch which we will warrant 

" About one htmdred book* in dme lots, 
And pretty near the we ia *to*f«tt J 
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Perhaps tea t h onsaad I wHir ca Hf e j s . ffataf ts*lt*eet, tajfarkiad; 

8oliatperpa^yeevlettotan*is, fiv • *tias font ej(*e? ftarefc «r ■Statj, 

gkatttowe^dteyMinaaasfcet; Na earning there, bat pipit a nee} } 



Lssesoffeafa, toaukeatryon, lUpt tweerty^ee?* anom that »tntte», 

Aaeat one hundred weight of tre* ; ; With only six months' eduaatiea; 

8ceU*€*rtke»wmr9, am-cAatrt, a tan-am, Trareme the teas*, that weigh it weU, 

rev-dtfsttaferWs^tee.aadsooa; fey,e*Wdjwa letter tsnt* or fs*#r* 

Wtar^ W mor.,Uat»,oariat«Uioa, 0n# ^^ ^ progat ^ ^ ^m^ rf 

iTkich a« top todioas hare tp ejeatu*. ^ dispCwitipn M»d ptwers of his Aimest 

- V. B. Tp undecetf a, 'tore you coma signer, imtotOttd Blind, til. 

The duty ebargM upon th* buyer j wssawvajwa m»m»», * *, 

Aad, should wa find we're not perplex*, * iVo ontmolloti without generation seems 

We'll keep it ap the Toeeda/ next." * standing axiom in philosophy : bat upon 

* Paring repeated visits to his funiTisf £? t|n l th \^ °J f Pfe* ***** ^f"* 

M itti VA .? A Ju »*»;.,«, r^. k^k^^^wi iZ Wln sT brooklime, but with a narrower leaf, 

re aUves in bis native fens, he oblerred Of j fo * d . atteD » ded wilh a loosc j^o^ 

altered appearance of the scene from the * ""*"'* Tir » Z • «™*« »»*»«|«« 

i mnm «^i «w>th,ui «• <i;.i MM * ? * %>«^ i%^_ neM > Tef y different from any thing I had 

improv*f method of drainage. It had be- ^ '.,/,. atl/l ^ ..;„:„ j* * f ^ am 



got, which pat me upon minute examina- 

Wf tahnt for awtii if r*^ ** l0n * ^ 8 rwu ^ t °* **"<* waf » *** evei 7 

r * berry t according to its degree of maturity, 

and "make a book/' under the title of contained a proportionate maggot, up to 

" The Low Fen Journal,"" to comprise " a the full ripe snell, where a door was plainly 

chain of Incidents relating to the State of discerned, and the insect had taken its 

the Fens, from the earliest Account to the flight, I hare ever since carefully inspected 

E resent Time." As a specimen of the work the herb, and the result is always the same, 

s published, in the summer of 1813, an viz* if you split ten thousand of the berries, 

•euro pamphlet of twenty-four pages, you discover nothing but an animated germ. 

called a " Sketch of local History f by it grows in shallow water, and is frequently 

* IPiU, WtU-be-eoJ* announcing accompanied with the water plantain. Its 

hi**- u a-a u- u •,, •' i * L • •* berry is nbont the siae of a red currant, and 

£ ^^Tt*? m ^^!7 f &"Z'"*'' comes on progressirely, after the manner 

SIT pubHc lw» " of J™ 8 ** "• beri 7 ' ^germis first 

p discoverable about the middle of July, and 

This curious pamphlet of odds and ends continues till the frost subdues it, And my 

in prose and rhyme, without order or ar- conjectures lead me to say, that one luxu- 

rangement, contained a " caution to the nous plant shall be the mother of many 

buyer." * scores of flies. I call it the fly berry 

« Let any read that *ill not foil or read it, ^** ' 

But should they aak to borrow, pray thm't lend it t Thus far the u Sketch." He seems to 

Advise tbem, * Ch and buy;' 'twill better suit have caught the notion of his " Low Fen 

My purpose; and with you prevent dispute. . Journal * from a former fen genius, whose 

With me a maxim His, he that won't buy ' works are become of great price, though it 

Does seldom well regard his neighbour's property; " must be acknowledged, more for their 

And did you chew the bit, so much as I do quaintness and rarity, than their intrinsic 

From lending books, I think 'twould make you any too." merit. Will, refers to him in the following 

In the course of the tract, be presented a P°tog*w» l Knes- 

to " the critics " the following admonitory M Well > °* &e earth he knows of none, ~ 

address. , With a full turn just like his mind ; 

.. „ .. v * «. Uar oaly ona that's daad and gone, 

- Pray sirs, consider, had you been Who M genia. stood aa hie inclin^ » 
Bred where whole winters nothings seen No ^ ht ^ Mic Uh to . .. 

But naked flood for miles and miles, jnh7r?.Z~ Hwa Z* * / 

_ 4 . AA . . .. ' John Taylor, call' a the water poet, 

Except a beat the eye beguiles; «« .*, . A M «»..^_ . 

- A . , a i »_ _j + . . Wh0 nc,tr two centune* ago 

Or coots, in clouds, by tmzsards teaaM, w-«.*-. ««*w -'—i. ._ t j » 

• » / "• TT^. wrote much such nonsense as I do." 
Your ear with seeming tfannde* seis'd 

From rais'd deo» T ,— there dwrtaca flight, The sale of the f Sketch " not answering 

By xras of cho«as«a« darken Hghtj U» expectations, no further symptoms of 

None4oe«i*ingTCftteat»eed, tb# * Jour »al ?? made tfeeir appearand alt 

Parents, bat Vary badly resA] . that time, 
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In the summed of 1813, atto^rty-three 
years' practice, as an auctioneer, he an- 
nounced his retirement by the following 
laconic farewell. 

«* Rap Sranoa's given it up at last, 

With thanks for ev'ry favour past ; 

Alias * Avtiqvabiax Hall' 

Will sever more he heard to brawl; 

A,* auetloueer ilo more will lie, 

Buft thrown his wicked hammer by. 

Should 70a prefer him to appraise, 

He's licensed for fu rare days ; 

Or stiU employ him on-eommissiou, 

He'll always treat on fair condition, . " 

For goods brought to him at his stand, , 

Or at your home, to sell by hand ; 

Or should yotr want his pen** assistance, ' 

He'll wait on you at any distance, 

To lot, collect, in place of clerk, ' 

Or prevent moving goods i' th* dark ; 

In short, foV help or counsel's aid, 

You need not of ft* be afraid." 

The harvest of 1816 proved wet and un- 
favourable, and he thought " it almost ex- 
ceeded any thing in his memory;" where- 
fore the world was favoured with " Reflec- 
tions upon Times, and Times and Times I 
or a more than Siity Years' Tour of the 
Mind," by " Low- Fen- Bill- Hall." This 
was an octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, 
in prose, quite as confused as his other 
productions, " transmitting to posterity," 
as the results of sixty years' experience, 
that " the frequency of thunderstorms in 
the spring,''*-^ * the repeated appearance of 
water-spouts,"—** an innumerable quantity 
of black snails," — " an unusual number of 
field mice/' — and " the great many snakes 
to be seen about," are certain " indications 
of a wet harvest " To these observations, 
intermingled with digression upon digres- 
sion, he prefixed as one of the mottoes, an 
extremely appropriate quotation from Qeut. 
c. 32. v. 29, " O that they were wise, that 
they understood this !" 

In the spring of 1818, when in his 
seventieth year, or, as he says, *' David's 
gage being near complete," he determined 
on an attempt to publish his " Low Fen 
Journal," in numbers ; the first of which 
he thus announced j 

M A Lincolnshire rai*'4 me&tg pit. 
An original miscellany, 
Not meant as canting, puzzling mystery. 
But for a general true Fxn bistort, 
SuA as desiga/d some time ago, 
Byhim'ycleptJFtfl.V^B-^wj 
Here's Number OMS JMujmMiontRm, 
.... M aartlta public** apptphatana, 



Xtfsft.Asvttff.JM/ Us word engage* 

To tend about two hundred pages, 

OoUtfftto* by bis gfeaain* paint, 

Mi* 1 * with the fruit of »t own brams." 
This specimen of the work was as un- 
intelligible as the before-mentioned intro- 
ductory " Sketch/' partaking of the same 
autobiographical, historical, and religious 
character, with acrostic, elegiac, obituarian, 
and other extraneous pieces in prose and 
rhyme. His life had been passed in vicis- 
situde and hardship, " oft* pining for a. bit 
of bread ;*' and from experience! he was 
well adapted to 



"tell. 



To whom most extra lots befell ; 

Who liv'd for months i>n stage, of plaaka, 

'Midst captain Flood's saast' swelling pranks, 

fire miles from any food to bare, 

Yta often, risk'd a. watfry grave ;" 

yet his facts and style were so incongruous^ 
that speaking of the " Sketch," he, says, 
when he 



sent it out, 



Good lack! to know what 'twas about r 

He might as well hav* tent it minded. 

For half the folks seem'd really puatled. 

Soliciting for patronage. 

He might have spent near half aa age ; 

From all endeavours undertook. 

He could not get it to a book." 

Though the only " historical" part of the 
first number of his " Fen Journal/* in 
twenty-four pages, consisted of prosaic 
fragments of his grandfather's " poaching," 
his mother's " groaning," his father's "fish- 
ing," and his own "conjectures;" yet he 
tells the public, that 

** Protected by kind Providence, 

I mean in less than twelve months hence, 

Push'd by no very common sense, 

To give six times as much -as here is, - ' 

And hope there's none will think it dear is, 

Considering th* matter rather queer is." ' 

In prosecution of his intentions, No, 2 
shortly followed ; and, as it was alike hete- 
rogeneous and unintelligible, he says he 
had " caught the Swiftiama, in running 
digression , on digression/' with as many 
whimseys as. "Peter, Martin, and John 
had in twisting their father's will." He ex- 
pected that this " gallimaufry " and himself 
would be consecrated to posterity, for he 
says, 

" »Tti not for lucre that I write, 
But something lantmg,— -to indite 
What may redound to purpose good, 
(If hap'ly can be understood ;) 
And, as time passes o'er his stages, - 

to 
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On concluding bis second number, be 
"gratefully Knowledges the liberality of 
his subscribers, end is apprehensive the 
Interlope will find a very partial aoeeptance; 
but it being so congenial an interlude to 
the improvement of Low Fen and BUting~ 
Amp Dale manners, to be hereafter shown, 
he hopes it will not be considered detri- 
mental, should his work continue.** Such, 
however, was not the case, for his literary 
project terminated : unforeseen events re* 
xluced his finances, and he had not 



"Pecnne 



Enough, to keep hit harp in tone* 

The care of a large family of orphan 
grandchildren, in indigent circumstances, 
having devolved upon him, he became per- 
plexed with extreme difficulties, and again 
experienced the^ truth of his own observa- 
tion, that 

M If two steps forward, oft' throe back, 
Through life had been his constant track.*'' 

Attracted by the " bodies of divinity ,* 
and other theological works, which his 
" antiquarian library " contained, his atten- 
tion was particularly directed to the funda- 
mental truths of religion, and the doctrines 
of " the various denominations of the 
Christian world." The result was, that 
without joining any, he imbibed such por- 
tions of the. tenets of each sect, that his 
opinions on this subject were as singular as 
on every other. Above all sectaries, yet 
not entirely agreeing even with them, he 
" loved and venerated " the " Moravians or 
United Brethren, M for their meek,unassuming 
demeanour, their ceaseless perseverance in 
propagating the gospel, and their bound- 
less love towards the whole human race. 
Of his own particular notions, he thus says, 

" If I on doctrines have right yiew, 
Here's this for me, and that for yon ; 
Another gives my neighbour comfort, 
A stranger comes with one of some sort; 
When after candid scrutinizing, 
We find them equally worth prising; 
'Cause all in gospel lore imparted, 
Nor is there any one perverted j 
Only as they may seem unlike, 
Nor can on other's fancy strikes 
Whereas from dne conformity, 
O ! what a spread of harmony. 
Each with each, bearing and forbearing. 
All wishing for a better hearing, 
Would in due time, then full improved ' 
Into one family of love : 
Instead of shyness on each other. 
My fellow-christian, sister, brother* 



And each in eaadoar thus impart. 
Yon have my fellowship and heart ; 
Let fris but be the root o' th' sense, 
Jctnt the Christ, say confidence. 
As given in the Father's lore, 
No other system I approve." 

After a short illness, towards the con- 
clusion of his seventy-eighth year, death 
closed his mortal career. Notwithstanding 
his eccentricity, he was " devoid of guile," 

Slain and sincere in all transactions, and 
is memory is universally respected.— 
" Peace . to his ashes "w{to use his own 
expressions,) 



44 Let all the world say worst they can, 
JJe was an upright, honest man/' 
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For the Table Book. 

Wxirrsm ! I love thee, for thou com'st to me 

Laden with joys congenial to my mind, 
Books that with bards and solitude agree. 

And all those virtues which adorn mankind. 
What though the meadows, and the neighb*ring hills, 

That rear their cloudy summits in the skies — 
What though the woodland brooks, and lowland rills, 

That charm'd onr ears, and gratified onr eyes. 
In thy forlorn habiliments appear ? 

What though the sephyrs of the summer tide. 
And all the softer beauties of the year 

Are fled and gone, kind He&y'n has not denial 
Our books and studies, music, conversation, 
And owning parties for our recreation ; 
And these suffice, for seasons snatch'd away. 
Till Spuno leads forth the slowly-length'ning day. 

B. W. R. 



A WINTER'S DAY. 

For the Table Booh. 

The horizontal sun, like an orb of molten 
gold, casts " a dim religious light" upon 
the surpliced world : the beams, reflected 
from the dazzling snow, fall upon the 
purple mists, which extend round the earth 
like a zone, and in the midst the planet 
appears a fixed stud, surpassing the ruby in 
brilliancy. 

Now trees and shrubs are borne down 
with sparkling-congelations, and the coral 
clusters of the hawthorn and holly are more 
splendid, and offer a cold conserve to the 
wandering schoolboy. The huntsman is 
seen riding to covert in his scarlet livery, 
the gunner is heard at intervals in the up- 
lands, and the courser comes galloping 
down the hill side, with his hounds in lull 
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chase tefbrehirn. The farmerVboy; wno a well-wrought snowbill At tlte Gorgon, 
is forced from bis warm bed, to milk cowg who turns round in a passion to discover 
in a cold meadow, complains it's a " burn- the delinquent, when her pattens, unused 
ing'' shame that he should be obliged to go to such quick rotatory motion, slip from 
starring by himself, while " their wench" under her feet, and " down topples she,'* 
has nothing else to do but make a fire, and to the delight of the urchins around her, 
boil the tea-kettle. Now, Mrs. Jeremy who drown her cries and threats in reite- 
Bellclack, properly so called, inasmuch as rated bursts of laughter, 
the unmentionables are amongst her pecu- Now, the Comet stage-coach, bowling 
liar attributes, waked by the mail-coach along the russet-coloured road, with a long 
horn, sounding an Introit to the day, orders train of vapour from the horses' nostrils, 
her husband, poor fellow, to " just get up looks really like a comet. At the same 
and look what sort of a morning it is ;" time, Lubin, who has been sent to town by 
and he, shivering at the bare idea, affects to his mistress with a letter for the post-office, 
be fast asleep, till a second summons, ac- and a strict injunction to return speedily, 
companied by the contact of his wife's finds it impossible to pass the blacksmith's 
heavy hand, obliges him to paddle across shop, where the bright sparks fly from the 
the ice-cold plaster floor ; and the tiees and forge ; and he determines " just 9 ' to stop and 
church-steeples, stars, spears, and saws, look at the blaze " a bit," which, as he 
which form an elegant tapestry over the says, " raly does one's eyes good of a win- 
windows, seem to authorize the excuse that ter's morning ;" and then, he just blows 
he " can't see/' while, shivering over the the bellows a bit, and finds it so pleasant 
dressing-table, he pours a stream of visible to listen to the strokes of Vulcan's wit, and 
breath on the frozen pane. his sledge-hammer, alternately, that he con- 
After breakfast, Dicky, " with shining tinues blowing up the fire, till, at length, 
morning face,'* appears in the street, on he recollects what a " blowing up" he shall 
his way to school, with his Latin grammar have from his " Missis" when he gets home, 
in one hand, and a slice of bread and but* and forswears the clang of horse-shoes 
ter in the other, to either of which he pays and plough-irons, and leaves the temple of 
his devoirs, and " slides and looks, and the Cyclops, but not without a " longing, 
slides and looks," all the way till he arrives lingering look behind'' at Messrs. Blaze 
at " the house of bondage," when his fin* and Company. 

gers are so benumbed, that he is obliged to From the frozen surface of the pond or 
warm his slate, and even then they refuse lake, men with besoms busily clear away 
to cast up figures, " of their own accord." the drift, for which they are amply rema- 
in another part of the schooT, Joe Lazy finds nerated by voluntary contributions from 
it " so 'nation cold," that he is quite unable every fresh-arriving skater; and black ice is 
to learn the two first lines of his lesson,— discovered between banks of snow, and 
and he plays at " cocks and dollars" with ramified into numerous transverse, oblique, 
Jem Slack in a corner. The master semicircular, or elliptical branches. Here 
stands before the fire, like the Colossus of and there, the snow appears in large heaps, 
Khodes, all the morning, to the utter dis- like rocks or islands, and round these the 
comfiture of the boys, who grumble at the proficients in the art 
monopoly, and secretly tell one another, „ _ , x . , t A 
that tfcey My for the fire, and ought to hare £"J 'ft* VflZ 
the benefit^ it. At length he says, « You °* ** b * ht ' fiBt " Ue *"• 
may jro^-boys ;" whereupon ensues such a winding and sailing, one amongst an* 
pattering of feet, shutting of boxes, and other, like the smooth-winged swallows, 
scrambling for hats, as beats Milton's which so lately occupied the same surface. 
" busy hum of men" all to nothing, till they While these are describing innumerable 
reach their wonted slide in the yard, where circles, the sliding fraternity in another 
they suddenly stop on discovering that part form parallel lines ; each, of each class, 
u that skinny old creature, Bet Fifty, the vies with the other in feats of activity, all 
cook," has bestrewed it from end to end enjoy the exhilarating pastime, and every 
with sand and cinders. Frost-stricken as face is illumined with cheerfulness. The 
it were, they stare at one another, and look . philosophic skater, big with theory, con. 
unnutterable things at the aforesaid " skin- vinced, as he tells every one he meets, that 
ny old creature;" till Jack Turbulent, ring- the whole art consists "merely in trans- 
leader-general of all their riots and rebel* ferring the centre of gravity from one foot 
lions, execrates " old Betty, cook," with to the other" boldly, essays a demorrstra- 
the fluency of a parlour boarder, and hurls tion, and instantly transfers it from both, 
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Willi honour the from element with 
t sudden salute from that part of the body 
which usually gravitates on a chair; 
and the wits compliment him en the 
superior knowledge by which be hat 
" broken the ice,' 7 and the little lads run 
to see " what a big star the gentleman has 
made ! ,f and think it must have hurt him 
'5 above a bit 1" 

It is now that the different canals am 
frozen up, and goods are conveyed by 
the stage-waggon, and " it's a capital time 
for the turnpikes;" and those who can get 
brandy, drink it; and those who can't, 
drink ale; and those who are unable to 

Srocure either, do much better without 
lem. And now, ladies have red noses* 
and the robin, with his little head turned 
knowingly on one side, presents his burning 
breast at the parlour window, and seems to 
crave a dinner from the noontide breakfast 
In such a day, the " son and heir" of the 
" gentleman retired from business" bedi- 
zens the drawing-room with heavy loads of 
prickly evergreen; and bronae candle* 
Bearers* porcelain figures, and elegant 
chimney ornaments, look like prince 
Malcolm's soldiers at " Birnam wood," ot 
chorister boys on a holy Thursday; and 
his " Ma" nearly (alls into hysterics on 
discovering the mischief; and his " Pa" 
begins to scold him for being so naughty; 
and the budding wit asks, as he runs out 
of the room, " Why, don't you know that 
these are the holly days f " and his father 
relates the astonishing instance of early 
genius at every club, card-party, or vestry* 
meeting for a month to come. Now, all the 
pumps are frozen, old men tumble down 
pn the flags, and ladies " look blue" at their 
lovers. Now, the merry-growing bacchanal 
begins to thaw himself with frequent po-» 
tations of wine ; bottle. after bottle is sacri* 
need to the health of his various friends, 
though his own health is sacrificed in the 
ceremony ; and the glass that quaffs " the 
prosperity of the British constitution,'' 
ruins his own. 

And now, dandies, in rough great coats 
and fur collars, look like Esquimaux In* 
dians; and the fashionables of the fair sex, 
in white veils and swans-down muffs and 
tippets, have (begging their pardons) 
very much the appearance of polar* bears* 
Jtow, Miss Enigmaria Conundrina Riddle* 
poring over her new pocket-book, lisps 
out, " Why are ladies in winter like tea* 
kettles ?" to which, old Mr. Riddle, pouring 
forth a dense ringlet of tobacco-smoke, re* 
plies, "Because they dance and sing;' 1 
but master Augustus Adoiphus Riddle, 



who has heard it' before, corrects tin by 
saying, " No, Pa, that's not it— it's because 
they are furred up." Now, unless their 
horses are turned up, the riders aro very 
likely to be turned down ; and deep wells 
are dry, and poor old women, with a 
" well-a-day !" are obliged to boil down 
snow and icicles to make their tern with. 
Now, an on* oak-tree, with only one branch, 
looks like a man with a rifle to his shoulder, 
and the night-lorn traveller trembles at the 
prospect of having his head and his pockets 
f\fied together. Now, sedan-chain, and 
servants with lanterns, are " flitting across 
the night,'* to fetch home their masters and 
mistresses from oyster-eatings, and qua* 
drille partiesi And now, a young lady, 
who had retreated from the heat of the ball- 
room, to take the benefit of the north wind, 
and caught a severe cold, calls in the 
doctor, who is quite convinced of the cor- 
rectness of the old adage, " It's an ill wind 
that blows nobody good." 

Now, the sultana of the night reigns on 
her throne of stars, in the blue aenith, and 
young ladies and gentlemen, .who had 
shivered all day by the parlour fire, and 
found themselves in danger of annihilation 
when the door by chance had been left a little 
way open, are quite warm enough to walk 
together by moonlight, though every thing 
around them is actually petrified by the 
frost. 

Now, in my chamber* the last ember 
falls, and seems to warn us as it descends, 
that though we, like it, may shine among 
the brilliant, and be cherished by the great 
(grate,) we must mingle our ashes. The 
wasted candle* too, is going the way of nil 
flesh, and the writer 4f these " night 
thoughts," duly impressed with the im- 

£>rtance of his own mortality, takes his 
rewell of his anti-critical readers in the 
language of the old Bong*— 

" Glide night, an' joy be wi» you «U 1° 

Lichfield. 3. fl. 



TAKE NOTICE. 

A correspondent who haa Seen the origi* 
nal of the following notice, written at Bath. 
Says, it would have been placed on a board 
in a garden there, had not a- friend advised 
its author to the contrary : 

• 

"Any person trespace berk 

SBAl* MB PR09TUVTB» 
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: TBfi bazaar: 

for the table Hook. 

• .. - . 

The Bazaar mi Soho 

Is completely the go.— (Song.) 

Put it down in the bill 
Is the f pan tain of ilL *~ . '«. 

This has every shopkeeper undone— 
Bazaars never trust* so down with year dust, 
And help us to diddle sill London. (Song.), 



Oh how Pre wish'd for same time back 

To ride to the Bazaar, 
And t declare the day looks fair 

ifow won't you go, mamma? 
Tor there our friends we're sure to meet, 

66 l«*t us haste away, 
My cousins, too, last night told Jott, 

They'd all be there to-day. 

With a "How do you do, 
Ma'am?" " How are you I 

How dear the things all are !'* 
Throughout the day 
You heat them say, 

At- fam'd Soho Bazaar. 

Some look at this fhing, then at that; 

But vow they're all too high ; 
** How much Is this ?"— «* Two guineas, miss I** 

» Oh, I don't want to bug I** 
Look st those pretty books, my bv«» 

I think it soon will rain ; 
There's Mrs. Howe, I §aw her bow, 

Why don't you bow again } 

With a w How do you do, 
Ma'am?" *• How are you? 

How dear the things all are 1" 
Throughout the day 
You heat them say* 

At fam'd Soho Bazaar. 

Just see that picture on the box, 

How beautifully done 1 
" It isn't high, ma'am, won't you hny ? 

It's only one pound one.** * k 
How pretty all these bonnets 1st* ' 

With*ed aad yellow strings} 
Come here, my dear, don't go too near* . 

You mustn't touch die things. 

With a «• How do you do, 
. Ma'am r "How art you* 

< Hew dear the things all i»l" 

Throughout the day 
- Tea heat them say, 

. At fam'd Soho Basanm 

Miss kugglns, nave you seen enough? 

I*ft*sorry t eari't stay; 
Tnwrt Mrt. ftntok*, howfct tie kaktl 

She's coming on this way : 



Dear madam, sjrvtrme fesve ©Task 

You,— how your husband is ?— 
Why* M«. Snook* ha* lost his looks. 
He's got the rfotcstoti* / . 

With a "How do you do, * 
. Ma'am?" "How are yde? •• - 

How dear the things all its) !" 
Throughout the day 
You hear them say, 

At fam'd Soho Bazaar. 



» « 



« Tom I see that girl, how well she walks I 

But faith, I must eonfesev 
I never saw a girl before 

In such a style of dress." 
« Why, really, Jack, I think you're right, 

Just let me look a while ; 

.. (io#ki*9 through hit gl<w) 

t like her out! at any rate. 
But don't quite like her $tyk» 

With a " How do you do* 
Ma'am?" "How are you? 

How dear the things all are t 1 ' 
• Throughout the day 
You hear them say, 

At fam'd Soho Bazaar. 



f< 



That vulgar laAy's standing there 
That every one may view, her ;"— 
ilr, that's tfiy daughter ;"*- tt No, Bothers 
I mean the next one to her :'• 
OK that's my niece,**—" Oh no, not her,*-* 
u You seem, sir, quite amused t** 
Dear ma'am,— heyday !— what shall I say ? 
Tm feklly dufte confused.*' 

With a " How do you do, 
Ma'am?" "How are you? 

How dear the things all are !" 
Throughout the day 
You hear them say, 

At fam'd Soho Bazaar. 



Thus beaux and belles together meefc 

And thus they spend the day ; 
And walk and talk, and talk and waQtt 

And then they walk away. 
-If youjiave half an hour to spare, 

The better way by far 
la here to lounge it, with a friend, 
la the Soho Bazaar. 

Vttfte"HeW*eyoedoi 
Ma'am?" " How are ye* ? 
How dear the things all 
Throughout the day 
! Yon bear them say, 
Atta'd&toBftisttr* 
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THE SEASON OUT OF TOWN. 
Far. the Table Book. 

The baato are partly green; hedges aad trees 
Are Uackaad shrouded, sad the torn wiad Nats, 

Like diamel musk waad+riag orer seas, 
Aad wailing to Ike agitated snorts. 

The fields are dotted with manure— the sheep 
la unshorn wool, streak'd with the shepherd's red. 

Their uadirided peace and friendship keep, 
Shaking their bells, like children to their bed. . 

The roads are white and nury— waters ma 
With rioknee through their tracks— and sheds, that 
dowers 

la summer* graced, are open' to fhe sua, 
Which shines ia aooaday's horiaoatal hears. - 

Frost claim* the night ; and morning, like a bride. 
Forth from her chamber glides; mist spreads her 
▼est; 

The sunbeams ride the clouds till ereatide, 
Aad the wind rolls them to ethereal rest 

Sleet, shine, cold, fog, in portions fin the time ; 

like hope, the prospect cheers ; like breath it fades ; 
Life grows* in seasons to returning prime, 

And beauty rises from departing shades. 

January, 1827. P« 



THE SIEGE OF BELGRADE. 

Addressed to the Admirer* of Alliteration, 
and the Advocate* of Noisy Number*, 

t * 

Ardentem aspicio atque arrectis anribis m$to.—-FirgH, 

An Austrian army awfully arrayed. 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade : 
Cossack commanders cannonading come* 
Dealing destruction's devastating doom; 
Every endeavour engineers essay, 
For fame, for fortune fighting— furious ffayl 
Generals 'gainst generals grapple, gracious Q—d! 
How honours heaven heroic hardihood ! 
Infuriate — indiscriminate in ill- 
Kinsmen kill kindred— kindred kinsmen kill : 
Labour low levels loftiest, longest lines, 
Men march ''mid mounds, ''mid moles, 'mid murder- 
ous mines: 
JJ&w noisy noxious numbers notice nought 
Of outward obstacles, opposing ought,— 
Poor patriots !— partly purchased— partly preasM, 
Quite quaking, quickly, " Quarter 1 quarter!" quest; 
Reason returns, religious right redounds, 
Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds. 
Truce to thee, Turkey, triumph to thy train* 
Unwise, unjust, unmerciful Ukrainel 
Vanish, vaia victory 1 vanish, victory vain ! 
Why wish we warfare? Wherefore welcome wera 



MWU9mt , , ,Xa»ftat»XeMet»t 
Yield, yield, ye youths ! ye yeomen, yield jov yell; 
Zero's, Zamaatee's, Zoroaster's seal* 
Attracting all, arms against acts appeal! 



NAMES OF PLACES. 
For the Table Book: 

The names of towns, cities, or Tillages, 
which terminate in ter, such -as Chester, 
Castor, Cester, show that the Romans, in 
their stay among us, made fortifications 
about the places where they are. now situ- 
ated. In the .Latin tongne Cd*tra is. the 
name of these fortifications— such are Cas- 
tor, Chester, Doncaster, Leicester; Do* 
signifies a mountain, and Ley, or 'Le'h 
ground widely overgrown. ,>....,- 

In our ancient tongue utich, or wick, 
means a place of renege,, andjs jhe'termi- 
nation of Warwick, Sandwich/ Greenwich, 
Woolwich, &c. 

Thorp, before the word Tillage. was bor- 
rowed from the French,, was used in to 
stead, and is found at the end' of many 
towns' names. 

Burp, Burgh, or Berry, signifies, nieta- 
pborically, a town having a wall about it, 
sometimes a high, or chief place. 

Wold means a plain open country. 

Combe, a valley between two hills. 

Knock, a hill. 

Hurst, a woody place* 

Magh, a field. 

Inne*, an island* 

Worth, a place situated between two 
rivers. 

Ing, a tract of meadows* 

Minster is a contraction of monastery. 

Sam Sam's So*. 



SONNET 
For the Table Book, 

Th« gttdWdrop, rising to its infant height* 

Looks like a sickly child upon the spot 

Of young nativity, regarding not 
The air's caress of melody and light 
Beam'd from the east, and soften'd by the bright 

Effusive flash of gold :— the willow stoops » 
Aad muses, like a bride without her lore, 

On her owa shade, which lies on wares, and droop* 
Beside the natal trunk, nor looks abore :— 
The precipice, that torrents cannot move, 

Leans o'er the sea, and steadfast as a rock, 
Of dash aad cloud unconscious, hears the rude • 

Continuous surge, the sounds and echoes mock: 
Thus Mental-Thought enduring, wears iaiotttsfe 

08*7. 'V. p « 
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Cf)t Jfant of Sarroto C&urrfi. 



From guarding -hud? which else h* 



Some years ago, the fine old font of the 
ancient parish church of Harrow-on-the 
hill was lorn from thai edifice, by the 
" gentlemen of the parish," and given out 
to mend the roads with. The feelings of 
ont parishioner (to the honour of the sex, a 
female) were outraged by this act of paro- 
chial Vandalism ; and she was allowed to 
presepe it from destiuction, and place it in 
a walled nook, at the garden front of her 
house, wheie it still remains. By her 
obliging permission, a drawing of it was 
made the summer before last, and is 
engraved above. 

On the exclusion of Harrow font from 
the church, the parish officers put up the 
marble wash -hand -basin -stand- looking- 
thing, which now occupies its place, in- 
scribed with the oames of the church- 

Vol- I.— 6, 



wardens during whose reign venality or 
stupidity effected the removal of its pro- 
cessor. If there be any persons in that 
parish who either venerate antiquity, or de- 
sire to see " right things in right places," 
it is possible that, by a spirited representa- 
tion, they may arouse the indifferent, and 
shame the ignorant to an interchange; and 
force an expression of public thanks lo the 
lady whose good taste and care enabled it 
to be effected. The relative situation and 
misappropriation of each font is a stain on 
the pariah, easily removable, by employing 
a few men and a few pounds to clap the 

!ialtry usurper under the spout of the good 
ady's house, and restore the noble original 
from that degrading destination, to its 
rightful dignity in the church. 
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No. III. 

[From the " Rewards of Virtue," a Comedy, 
by John fountain, printed 1661.] 

Success in Battle not always attributable to the General, 

I, Generate oftimes famous ft ow 

By valiant friends, or Cowardly enemies ; 
Or, what U worse, by some mean piece of chanee. 
Truth is, 'tis pretty to observe 
How little Princes and great Generals 
Contribute oftentimes to the fame they Witt. 
How oft hath it beam found, that noblest minds 
With two short arms, hare fought with fatal start ; 
And h*te endeavoured with their dearest blood 
To mtfllify those diamonds, where dwell 
The fat* of kingdoms ; and at last hate fain 
By vulgar hands, unable now to do 
More for their cause than die ; and have been lost, 
Among the sacrifices of (heir swords ; 
No more rememberM than poor villagers, 
Whose ashes sleep among the common flowers, 
That every meadow wears : whilst other men 
With trembling hands hate caught a victory, 
And on pale foreheads wear triumphant bays. 
Besides, I have thought 
A thousand times \ in times of war, when we 
Lift up our hands to heaven for victory ; 
Suppose some virgin Shepherdess, whose soul 
Is chaste and clean as the cold Spring, where she 
Quenches all thirsts, being told of enemies, 
That seek to fright the long-enjoyed Peace 
Of our Arcadia hence with sound of drums, * 

And with hoarse trumpets' warlike airs to drown 
The harmless music of her oaten reeds ; 
Should in the passion of her troubled sprite 
Repair to some small fane (such as the Gods 
Hear poor folks from), and there on bumble knees 
Lift up her trembling hands to holy Pan, 
And beg his helps : 'tis possible to think, 
ThatHeav'n, which holds the purest vows most rich, 
May not permit her still to weep in vain, 
But grant her wish, (for, would the Gods not hear 
The prayers of poor folks, they'd ne'er bid them pray); 
And so, in the next action, happeneth out 
(The Gods still using means) the Enemy 
May be defeated. The glory of all this 
Is attributed to the General, 
And none but he's spoke loud of for the act ; 
While she, from whose so unaffected tears 
His laurel sprung, for ever dwells unknown.* 



* Js it possible that Cowper might have remembered 
this". sentiment in his description of the advantages 
which the world, that scorns him, may derive from the 
noiseless hours of the contemplative man ? 

Perhaps she owes 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring 
And plenteous harvest, to the prayer he makes, 
When, Isaac-like, the solitary saint 
Walks forth to meditate at eventide ; 
And think on her, who thinks not on herself. 

Task. 



Unlawful Soliciting*. 

. . When I first 

Mention'd the business to her all alone. 
Poor SouL she blush'd, as if already she 
Had done some harm by hearing of me spattf ; 
Whilst from her pretty eyes two fountains ran 
80 true, so native, down her fairest ehe>ks ; 
As if she thought herself obliged to ery, 
'Cause all the world was not so good as she. 



- > 



Proportion in Pity 

There must be some proportion still to pity 
Between ourselves and what we ftHtttt : 'tis iitrd * 
For Men to be ought sensible, how Moats 
Press Flies to death. Should the Lion, In ' 

His midnight WilkJ for prey, heat some pew wend} 
Complain for want of little drops of detr*,- 
What pity eoold that generous ereaturt have 
(Who never wanted small things) for those poor 
Ambitions ? yet these are their concernments, ? 
And but for want of these they pine and die. 



Modeety A bar to pr'tferment. 

Stirt 'twas Wsmddefcty. tie might hate thriven , 
Much better possibly, had his ambition 
Been greater mtich. th«y oftimes take* more paijis 
Who look for Pins, thafi those Who find out Start 



innocence. 4 indicated at last. 

Heav'n may awhile correct the virtuous ; 
Yet it will wipe their eyes again, and make 
Their faces whiter with their tears. Innocence 
Conceal'd is the Stoln Pleasure of the Gods, 
Which never ends in shame, as that of Men 
Doth oftimes do ; but Hke the Sun breaks forth, 
When it hath gratified another world ; 
And to our unespecting eyes appears 
More glorious thro' its late obscurity. 



Dying for a Beloved Penon. 

There is a gust in' Death, when 'tis for Love, 

That's more than all that's taste in all the world. 

For the true measure of true Love is Death ; 

And what falls short of this, was never Lote : 

And therefore when those tides do meet and strive, 

And both swell high, but Love is higher still, 

This is the truest satisfaction of 

The perfectest Love : for here it sees itself 

Indure the highest test ; and then it feels 

The sum of delectation, since it now 

Attains its perfect end ; and shows its object, . 

By one intense act, all its verity t 

Which by a thousand and tea thousand words 

It would have took a poor diluted pleasure 

To have imperfectly express'd. 
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Urania make* a mock assignation with 
the King, and substitute* the Queen in her 
place. The King describes the supposed 
meeting to the Confident, whom he had em- 
ployed to solicit for his guilty passion. 

Pyrrhus, 111 tell thee all. When now the night 

Grew black enough to hide a sculking action ; 

And Heav'n had ne'er an eye unshut to see 

Her Representative on Earth creep 'mongst 

Those poor defenceless worms, whom Nature left 

An humble prey to every thing, and no 

Asylum but the dark ; I softly stole 

To yonder grotto thro* the upper walks, 

And there found my Urania. But I found her, 

I found her, Pyrrhus, not a Mistress, but 

A Goddess rather ; which made me now to be 

No more her Lover, but Idolater. 

She only whisper'd to me, as she promised, 

Yet never heard I any voice so loud ; 

And, tho* her words were gentler far than those 

That holy priests do speak to dying Saints, 

Yet never thunder signified so much. 

And (what did more impress whate'er she said) 

Methought her whispers were my injured Queen's, 

Her manner just like her's ! and when she urged, 

Among a thousand things, the injury 

I did the faithful'st Princess in the world ; 

Who now supposed me sick, and was perchance 

Upon her knees offering up holy vows 

For him who mock'd both Heav'n and her, and was 

Now breaking of that vow he made her, when 

With sacrifice he call'd the Gods to witness : 

When she urged this, and wept, and spake so like 

My poor deluded Queen, Pyrrhus, I trembled j' 

Almost persuaded that it was her angel 

Spake thro* Urania's lips, who for her sake 

Took care of me, as something she much loved. 

It would be long to tell thee all she said, 

How oft she sigh'd, how bitterly she wept : 

But the effect— Urania still is chaste ; 

And with her chaster lips hath promised to 

Invoke blest Heav'n for my intended sin. 

C. L. 



THE CUSHION DANCE. 

For the Table Book. 

The concluding dance at a country wake, 
or other general meeting, is the " Cushion 
Dance ;" and if it be not called for when 
the company are tired with dancing, the 
fiddler, who has an interest in it which will 
be seen hereafter, frequently plays the tune 
to remind them of it. A young man of the 
company leaves the room ; the poor young 
women, uninformed of the plot against 
them, suspecting nothing ; but he no sooner 
returns, bearing a cushion in one hand and 
a pewter pot in the other, than they are 
aware of the mischief intended, and would 



certainly make their escape, had not the 
bearer of cushion and pot, aware of the 
invincible aversion which young women 
have to be saluted by young men, prevent- 
ed their flight by locking the door, and 
putting the key in his pocket. The dance 
then begins. 

The young man advances to the fiddler, 
drops a penny in the pot, and gives it to 
one of his companions; cushion then 
dances round the room, followed by pot, 
and when they again reach the fiddler, the 
cushion says in a sort of recitative, accom- 
panied by the music, " This dance it will 
no farther go." 

The fiddler, in return, sings or says, for 
it partakes of both, " I pray, kind sir, why 
say you so V 

The answer is, " Because Joan Sander* 
son won't come to." 

" But," replies the fiddler, "she must 
come to, and she shall come to, whether 
she will or no." 

The young man, thus armed with the 
authority of the village musician, recom- 
mences his dance round the room, but stops 
when he comes to the girl he likes best, 
and drops the cushion at her feet ; she puts 
her penny in the pewter pot, and kneels 
down with the young man on the cushion, 
and he salutes her. 

When they rise, the woman takes up the 
cushion, and leads the dance, the man fol- 
lowing, and holding the skirt of her gown; 
and having made the circuit of the room, 
they stop near the fiddler, and the same 
dialogue is repeated, except, as it is now 
the woman who speaks, it is John Sander- 
son who won't come to, and the fiddler's 
mandate is issued to him, not her. 

The woman drops the cushion at. the 
feet of her favourite man ; the same cere- 
mony and the same dance are repeated, 
till every man and woman, the pot bearer 
last, has been taken out, and all have 
danced round the room in a file. 

The pence are the perquisite of the fid- 
dler. 

H.N. 

P.S. There is a description of this dance 
in Miss Hutton's " Oakwood Hall." 



The Cushion Dance. 
For the Table Book. 

«« Saltabamus." 

The village-green is clear and dight 

Under the starlight sky ; 
Joy in the cottage reigns to night, 

And brightens every eye : 
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Tha peasants of tfc* yalley Meat 

Their labours to advance. 
And many a lip invites a treat 

To celebrate the M Cushion Dance." 

A pillow in the room they hide, 

The door .they slil y lock ; 
The bold the bashful damsels chide, 

Whose hearts-pulse seem to rock : 
- Escape ?"— ** Not yet !— no key is found !"— 

M Of course, 'tis lost by chance ;" — 
And flutt'ring whispers breathe around 

M The Cushion Dance !— The Cushion Dance I" 

The fiddler in a corner stands. 

He gives, he rules the game j 
A rustic takes a maiden's hands 

Whose cheek is red with shame : 
At custom's shrine they seal their truth, 

Love fails not here to glance ; — 
Happy the heart that beats in youth, 

And dances in the " Cushion Dance !" 

The pillow's carried round and round, 

The fiddler speaks and plays ; 
The choice is made, — the charm is wound, 

And parleys conquer nays :— • 
" For shame ! I will not thus be kiss'd, 

Your beard cuts like a lance ; 
Leave off— I'm sure you've sprained my wrist 

By kneeling in this ' Cushion Dance V " 

" 'Tis aunt's turn,— what in tears?— I thought 

You dearly loved a joke ; 
Kisses are sweeter stol'n than bought, 

And vows are sometimes broke. 
Play up !— play up ! — aunt chooses Ben ; 

Ben loves so sweet a trance ! 
Robin to Nelly kneels again, 

—Is Love not in the « Cushion dance?' " 

Laughter is busy at the heart, 

Cupid looks through the eye, 
Feeling is dear when sorrows part 

And plaintive comfort's nigh, 
*' Hide not in corners, Betsy, pray," 

" Do not so colt-like prance ; 
One kiss, for memory's future day, 

—Is Life not like a * Cushion Dance V " 

" This Dance it will no further go !" 

" Why say you thus, good man ?" 
•• Joan Sanderson will not come to !" 

•* She must.— 'tis • Custom's' plan :" 
" Whether she will or no, must she 

The proper course advance ; 
Blushes, like blessoms on a tree, 

Are lovely in the * Cushion Dance.' " 

" This Dance it will no further go !" 

" Why say you thus, good lady ?" 
" John Sanderson will not come to!" 

" Fie, John 1 the Cushion's ready :" 
" He must come to, he shall come to, 

'Tis Mirth's right throne pleasance ; 
How dear the scene, in Nature's view, 

To Lovers in a * Cushion Dance V n 



** Ho 1 prineum prancuva !*'— Lore U bleat ; 

Both Joan and John submit ; 
Friends smiling gather round and rest, 

And sweethearts closely sit; — 
Their feet and spirits languid grown, 

Eyes, bright in silence, glance 
Like suns on seeds of beauty sown. 

And nourish'd in the " Cushion Dance." 

In times to come, when older we 

Have children round our knees ; 
How will our hearts rejoice to see 

Their lips and eyes at ease. 
Talk ye of Swiss in valley-streams, 

Of joyous pairs in France ; 
None of their hopes-delighting dreams 

Are equal to the " Cushion Dance." 

'Twas here my Maiden's love I drew 

By the hushing of her bosom ; 
She knelt, her mouth and press were true, 

And sweet as rose's blossom : — 
E'er since, though onward we to glory, 

And cares our lives enhance, 
Reflection dearly tells the " story'— 

Hail !— hail ! — thou " happy Cushion Dance." 

J. R. Prior. 
Islington. 



ST. SEPULCHRE'S BELL. 
For the Table Book. 

On the right-hand side of the altar of 
St. Sepulchre's church is a board, with a 
list of charitable donations and gifts, con- 
taining the following item :— 

£. 9. d. 
1605. Mr. Robert Dowe gave £0 
for ringing the greatest 
bell in this church on the 
day the condemned pri- 
soners are executed, and 
for other services, for 
ever, concerning such 
condemned prisoners, for * 
which services the sexton 
is paid £l. 6s. Sd. 

Looking over an old volume of (he New- 
gate Calendar, I found some elucidation of 
this inscription. In a narrative of the case 
of Stephen Gardner, (who was executed 
at Tyburn, February 3, 1724,) it is related 
that a person said to Gardner, when he was 
set at liberty on a former occasion, " Be- 
ware how you come here again, or the 
bellman will certainly say his verses over 
you." On this saying there is the follow- 
ing remark : — 

" It has been a very ancient practice, on 
the night preceding the executign of con* 
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demned criminals, for the bellman of the 
parish of St. Sepulchre, to go under New- 
gate, and, ringing his bell, to repeat the 
following verses, as a piece of friendly 
advice to the unhappy wretches under sen* 
tence of death :— 

All you that in the condemn'd hold do lie, 
Prepare you, for to-morrow you shall die ; 
'Watch all, and pray, the hour is drawing near, 
That you before the Almighty must appear ; 
Examine well yourselves, in time repent, 
That you may not to eternal flames be sent/ 
And when St. Sepulchre's bell to-morrow tolls, 
The Lord above have mercy on your souls ! 

Past twelve o'clock ! 

In the following extract from Stowe's 
London,* it will be shown that the above 
verses ought to be repeated by a clergy- 
man, instead of a belhnan : — 

" Robert Doue, citizen and merchant tay- 
lor, of London, gave to the parish church of 
St. Sepulchres, the somme of £50. That after 
the several sessions of London, when the 
prisoners remahrin the gaole, as condemn- 
ed men to death, expecting execution on 
the morrow following : the clarke (that is 
the parson) of the church shoold come in 
the night time, and likewise early in the 
morning, to the window of the prison where 
they lye, and there ringing certain toles 
with a hand -bell appointed for the purpose, 
he doth afterwards (in most Christian man- 
ner) put them in mind of their present 
condition, and ensuing execution, desiring 
them to be prepared therefore as they 
ought to be. When they are in the cart, 
and brobght before the wall of the church, 
there he standeth ready with the same bell, 
and, after certain toles, rehearseth an ap- 
pointed praier, desiring all the people 
there present to pray for them. The beadle 
also of Merchant Taylors' Hall hath an 
honest stipend allowed to see that this is 
duely done." 

Probably the discontinuance of this prac- 
tice commenced when malefactors were 
first executed at Newgate, in lieu of Ty- 
burn. The donation most certainly refers 
to the verses. What the " other services " 
are which the donor intended to be done, and 
for which the sexton is paid £l. 6s. 8rf., 
and which are to be "for ever," I do not 
know, but I presume those services (or 
some other) are now continued, as the 
board which contains the donation seems 
to me to have been newly painted. 

Edwin S— . 

Carthusian-street, Jan, 1827. 

1 «_l | - — 

• Pftge 25 of the quarto edition, 1618. 



THE DEATH OF THE HED KING. 

" Come, listen to a tale of times of old; 

Come, for ye know me." Southey. 



Who is it that rides thro' the forest so green, 

And gazes with joy on the beautiful scene, 

With the gay prancing war-horse, and helmeted head ? 

'Tis the monarch of England, stern William the Red. 

Why starts the prond courser ? what vision is there? 
The trees are scarce mov'd by the still breathing air- 
All is hush'd, save the wild bird that carols on high, 
The forest bee's hum, and the rivulet's sigh. 

But, lo 1 a dark form o'er the pathway hath lean'd; 
'Tis the druid of Malwood, the wild forest-fiend ; 
The terror of youth, of the aged the fear — 
The prophet of Cadenham, the death-boding seer ! 

His garments were black as the night-raven's plume* 
His features were veil'd in mysterious gloom, 
His lean arm was awfully rais'd while he said, 
" Well met, England's monarch, stern William the 
Red! 

" Desolation, death, ruin, the mighty shall fall- 
Lamentation and woe reign in Malwood's wide hall I 
Those leaves shall all fade in the winter's rude blast, 
And thou shalt lie low ere the winter be past." 

" Thou liest, vile caitiff, 'tis false, by the rood, 
For know that the contract is seal'd with my blood, ' 
'Tis written, I never shall sleep in the tomb 
Till Cadenham's oak in the winter shall bloom I 

" But say what art thou, strange, unsearchable thing, ] 
That dares to speak treason, and waylay a king ?"— 
" Know, monarch, I dwell in the beautiful bowers 
Of Eden, and poison I shed o'er the flowers. 

" In darkness and storm o'er the ocean I sail, 
I ride on the breath of the night-rolling gale— 
I dwell in Vesuvius, 'mid torrents of flame. 
Unriddle my riddle, and tell me my name 1" 

O pale grew the monarch, and smote on his breast, ) 
For who was the prophet he wittingly guess'd ? 
•* 0, Jesu-Maria /" he tremblingly said, 
" Bona Virgo /"—he gazed— but the vision had fled. 

'Tis winter— the trees of the forest are bare, 
How keenly is blowing the chilly night airl 
The moonbeams shine brightly on hard-frozen flood, ' 
And William is riding thro' Cadenham's wood. 

Why looks he with dread on the blasted oak tree ? 
Saint Swithin I what is it the monarch can see ? 
Prophetical sight ! *mid the deflriate scene, 
the oak is array'd in the freshelt of green ! 

He thought of the contract, "Thou'rt safe from th« 

tomb, \ 

TiU Cadenham's oak in the winter shall bloom;" 
He thought of the druid—" The mighty shall fall, 
Lamentation and woe reign in Majwood's wide halL"., 
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JU I* itoodaes* to tm, lots swift syi** dart mother; yet your houses Mem to be re- 
Hath struck the proud monarch, and pierc'd thro' hit versed and formal, being compared to the 
heart; fantastical looks of the moderns, which 

Twas the deed of a friend, not the deed of a fce, Jy^ more q^^ niches, and angles, than 

For the arrow was aim'd at the breast of a roe. | n your cus tards, and are enclosed with 

In Malwoodw silent the light-hearted gke, pasteboard walls, like those of malicious 

The dance and the wassail, and wild revelrie ; Turks, who, because themselves are not im- 

IU chambers are dreary, deserted, and lone, mortal, and cannot dwell for ever where 

And the day of its greatness for ever hath flown. they build, therefore Wish not to be at 

A weeping is heard in Saint Swithin's huge pile- char K« * provide such bstingn W ** may 

« Dies ir*r refunds thro' the sable-dight aisle- entertam their children out of the j rain ; so 

»Tii a dirge for the mighty, the mass for the dead- fih g ht "^ Pettily g» ud X» ** rf **f <» uld 

The funeral anthem for William the Red ! m °**> they would pass for pageants. It is 

your custom, where men vary often the 

Aquila. mode of their habits, to term the nation 

' fantastical; but where streets continually 

3L0 lift Oft. change fashion, you should make haste to 

chain up your city, for it is certainly mad. 

Described by a Writer in 1634. You woald think me a malicious tnv 

I will first take a survey of the long-con- v « Uer > i[ l should *\ u &** <>» your mis- 

. tinued deformity in the shape of your city, * ha P en »* peeto » and la * e ™ notice <>f <** 

which is of your buildings. ]*■»£ of vour nver ». therefore I will pass 

Sure your ancestors contrived your nar- * he u importunate noise of your watermen, 

row streets in the days of wheel- barrows, (who snatch at fares, as if they were to 

before those greater engines, carts, were cat , ch P^oners, plying the gentry sounci- 

invented. Is your climate so hot, that as Vll > M lf *<* had , J ever rowed M ? 

you walk you need umbrellas of tiles to olher passengers than bear-wards,) and 

intercept the sun ? or are your shambles so now ste P mt0 one of vour peascod-boats, 

empty, that you are afraid to take in fresh whose tdts are not so sumptuous as the 

air, lest it should sharpen your stomachs J TOok of gondolas; nor, when you are within, 

Oh, the goodly landscape of Old Fish- are J™ at the !^ e of > «**"•*-*"»■ . 

street! which, if it had not the ill luck to .- ? he commodity and trade of your river 

be crooked, was narrow enough to have r lon & to yourselves ; but give a stranger 

been your founder's perspective ; and where leav< ! t0 * ha ; re P ! he P l *asure of , ^ which 

the garrets, perhaps not for want of archi- w 2 11 hardly ** m the Prospect and freedom 

lecture, but through abundance of amity, of .air; unless prospect, consisting of 

are so narrow, that opposite neighbours var,et 7' be ™ ade JP™* here a -palace, 

may shake hands without stirring from th f e a wood-yard; here a garden, there 

home. Is unanimity of inhabitants in wide * orewhouse > here dwells a lord, there a 

cities better exprest than by their coher- d ^ er; and betw een both, duomo commune. 

ence and uniformity of building, where If freedom of air be inferred in the liberty 

streets begin, continue, and end, in a like 2 tl)e subject, where every private man 

stature and shape r* But yours, as if they hath authority, for his own profit, to smoke 

were raised in a general resurrection, where JP a magistrate, then the air of your 

every man hath a several design, differ in Thames «■ open enough, because it is 

all things that can make a distinction. e< l u ally free. I will forbear to visit your 

Here stands one that aims to be a palace, courtl y neighbours at Wapping, not that 

and next it, one that professes to be a J* wlU make me S lddv to shoot your bridge, 

hovel; here a giant, there a dwarf; here ™ thal * Sim ioat h to describe the civil 

slender, there broad ; and all most admi- Slle . nc e at Billingsgate, which is so great, 

rably different in faces, as well as in their as if tbe mariners were always landing to 

height and, bulk. I was about to defy any storm the harbour ; therefore, for brevity'* 

Londoner/who dares to pretend there is so sake > * wil1 P ut t0 shore again, though I 

much ingenious, correspondence in this should be so constrained, even without my 

city, as that he can show me one house like galoshes, to land at Puddle-dock. 

__ I am now returned to visit your houses, 

• If a disagreement of neighbours were to be inferred WheFe the r °° fs are S0 l0W > that l P resume< } 

from such a circumstance, what but an unfavourable voinr ancestors were very mannerly, and 

L n £h?£^!I OTld ** di m £ ro » our modern ^y^ <* stood bare to tbeir wiv«s ; for I cannot dis- 

£.^1^ <**« how they could wear their Wgh- 

«* no two alike, and every one different." crowned hats : yet I will enter, and therein 
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oblige you much, when you know my aver- 
sion to a certain weed that governs amongst 
your coarser acquaintance, as much as' 
lavender among your coarser linen;, to 
which, in my apprehension, your sea-coal 
smoke seems a very Portugal perfume. I 
should here hasten to a period, for fear of 
suffocation, if I thought you so ungracious 
as to use it in public assemblies ; and yet I 
see it grow so much in fashion, that me- 
thinks your children begin to play with 
broken pipes instead of corals, to make 
way for their teeth. You will find my 
visit short ; I cannot stay to eat with you, 
because your Bread Is too heavy, and you 
distrain the light substance of herbs. Your 
drink is too thick, and yet you are seldom 
over curjous in washing your glasses. Nor 
will I lodge with you, because your- beds 
seem no bigger than coffins ; and your cur- 
tains Jo short, as they will hardly serve to 
enclose your carriers in summer, and may 
be heid, if ta&ata, to have lined your grand- 
sire's skirts, 

I have now left your bowses, and am 
passing through your streets, but not in a 
coach, for they are uneasily hung, and so 
narrow, that I took them for sedans upon 
wheels. Jfor is it safe for a stranger to use 
them till the quarrel be decided", whether 
six of your nobles, sitting together, shall 
stop and give way to as mapy barrels of 
beer. Your city is the only metropolis 
in Europe, where there is wonderful dignity 
belonging to carts. 

I would now make a safe retreat, but 
that methinks I am stopped by one of your 
heroic games called fooUball ; which I con- 
ceive (under your favour) not very conve- 
niently civil in the streets, especially in 
such irregular and narrow roads as Crooked- 
lane.. Yet it argues ypur courage* much 
like your military pastime of throwing at 
cocks } but your metal would be much 
magnified (since you have long allowed 
those two valiant exercises in the streets) 
were you lo draw your archers from Fins- 
bury, and, during high market, let them 
shoot at butts in Cheapside. I have now 
no more to say, but what refers to a few 
private notes, which I shall give you in a 
whisper, when we meet in Mooruelds, from 
whence (because the place was meant for 
public pleasure, and to show the munifi- 
cence of your city) I shall desire you tQ 
banish your laundresses and bleachers,whose 
acr.es of old linen make a show like the 
fields of Carthagena, when the fiye months' 
shifts of the whole fleet are washed and 
spread.* 
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• Sir W. Davenant. 



A FATHER'S HOME. 
For the Table Book. 

When oppressed by the world, or fatigu'd with its 
charms. 

My weary steps, homeward I tread — 
'Tis there, midst the prattlers that fly to my arms, 

I enjoy purer pleasures instead. 

Hark ! the rap at the door is known as their dad's, 

And rushing at once to the lock, 
Wide open it flies, while the lasses and lads 

Bid me welcome as chief of the flock. 

Little baby himself leaves the breast for a gaze, 

{Had to join in th' general joy, 
While with outstretched arms and looks «4 9fP9& a 

$e seizes the new purchased toy. 

Then Jfttrry, the next, climbs the knee to engag* 

His father's attention again : 
But Bob, spring forward almost in a rage, 

Resolves his own rights to maintain. 

Oh, ye vot'ries of pleasure and folly** and ere*/, 

From your midnight carousals depart J 
Look here for true joys, ever blooming amj JWWt 

When I press both these hoys to uxy heart. 

Poor grimalkin purs softly— the tea-kettle ***£*» 

Midst glad faces and innocent hearts, 
Encircjing my table as happy as kings, 

Bight merrily playing their parts. 

And Bifl (th» $\y rogue) takes a lump, when he's able, 

Of sugar, 30 temptingly sweet, 
And, archly observing, hides under the table 

The spoil, till he's ready to eat. 

While George* the big boy, talks of terrible " sums" 

He performed so, correctly at school ; 
Bill leeringly tells, with his chin on his thumbs, 

" He was whipt there for playing the fool 1" 

This raises a strife, till in choleric mood 

Each ventures a threat to his brother, 
But their hearts are so good, let a stranger intrude, 

They'd fight to the last for ea,ch other. 

There Nan, the sweet girl, she that fags for the whole^ 

And keeps the young urchins in order, 
Exhibits, with innocence charming the soul, 

Her sister's fine sampler and border. 

Kitty sings to me gaily, then chatting apace 

Helps her mother to darn or to stitch, 
Reminding me most of that gay laughing fi^ce 

Which once did my fond heart bewitch. 

While she / the dear partner of all viy Relight, 

Contrives them some innocent play ; 
Till, tired of all, in the srience of night, 

They dream the glad moments away. 
Oh, long may such fire-side scenes be my lot ! 

Ye children, be virtuous and true 4 
And think when I'm aged, alone in my cot, 

How I minister'd comfort to you. 
When my vigour is gone, and to manhood's estate 

Ye all shall be happily grown, 
Live near me, and, anxious for poor father's fate, 

Show the world that you're truly my own.. 

R. 
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Our new loll -houses are deservedly the 
subject of frequent remark, on account of 
their beauty. The preceding engraving is 
intended to convey an idea of Stanmore- 
gate, which is one of the handsomest near 
London. The top is formed into a large 
lantern ; when illuminated, it is an im- 
portant mark to drivers in dark nights. 

It may be necessary to add, that the pre- 
sent representation was not destined to 
appear m this place ; but the indisposition 
of a gentleman engaged to assist in illus- 
trating this work, has occasioned a sudden 
disappointment. 



" STATUTES " AND « MOPS." 

To the Editor, 

Sir,— Although your unique and "curious 

work, the Eoery.Day Book, abounds with 

very interesting accounts of festivals, fairs 

wassails, wakes, and other particulars con- 

T-wfiTS . C ° UQ " 7 mmt ™»> a "d will be 
pnied by future generations as a rare and 



valuable collection of the pastimes and 
customs of their forefathers, still much of 
the same nature remains to be related; 
and as 1 am anxious that the Country 
Statute, or Mop, (according to the version 
of the country people generally,) should be 
snatched from oblivion, I send you a de- 
scription of this custom, which, I hope, will 
be deemed worthy a place in th'e Table 
Book. I had waited to see if some one 
more competent to a better account than 
myself would achieve the task, when that 
short but significant word Fruis, attached 
to the F.?ery-Day Book, arouses me from 
further delay, and I delineate, as well as I 
am able, scenes which, but for that work, 
I possibly should have never noticed. 

Some months ago I solicited the assist- 
ance of a friend, a respectable farmer, 
residing atWootton, in Warwickshire, who 
not only very readily promised to givd me 
every information he possessed on the sub- 
ject, but proposed that I should pass a 
week at his farm at the time these Statutes 
were holding. So valuable an opportunity 
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of visiting them and making my own obser- 
vations, I, of course, readily embraced. Be- 
fore I proceed to lay before you the results, 
it may be as well, perhaps, to give some- 
thing like a definition of the name applied 
to this peculiar custom, as also when and 
for what purpose the usage was established. 
" Statutes," or "Statute Sessions/' otherwise 
called " Petit Sessions/' are meetings, in 
every hundred of each shire in England where 
they' are held, to which the constables and 
others, both householders and servant*, 
repair for the determining of differences 
between masters and servants ; the rating, 
by the sheriff or magistrates, of wages for 
the ensuing year ; and the bestowing of 
such people in service as are able to 
serve, and refuse to seek, or cannot get 
masters. 

The first act of parliament for regulating 
servants' wages passed in the year 1351, 
25th Edward III. At an early period 
labourers were serfs, or slaves, ana con- 
sequently there was no law upon the sub- 
ject. Tne immediate cause of the act of 
Edward III. was that plague which wasted 
Europe from 1347 to 1349, and destroyed 
a great proportion of its inhabitants. The 
consequent scarcity of labourers, and the 
high price demanded for labour, caused 
those who employed them to obtain legis- 
lative enactments, imposing fines on all 
who gave or accepted more than a stipu- 
lated sum. Since that period there have 
been various regulations of a similar nature. 
By the 13th of Richard II. the justices of 
every county were to meet once a year, 
between Easter and Michaelmas, to regu- 
late, according to circumstances, the rates 
of wages of agricultural servants for the 
year ensuing, and canse the same to be 
proclaimed. But though this power was 
confirmed to the justices by the 5th of 
Elizabeth, this part of the custom of Sta- 
tute Sessions is almost, if not quite, fallen 
into disuse. It is probable that in the years 
immediately succeeding the first enactment 
the population was so restored as to cause the 
laws to be relaxed, though they still remain 
as an example of the wisdom of past ages. 
However this may be, it is certain, that all 
that is at present understood by "Statutes," 
or, as the vulgar call them, " Mops," is the 
assembling of masters and servants, the for- 
mer to seek the latter, and the latter to 
obtain employment of the former. It is un- 
doubtedly a mutual accommodation ; for 
although the servants now rate and ask what 
'wages they think fit, still they have an 
opportunity of knowing how wages are 
usually going, and the masters have hun- 



dreds, and, in some cases, thousands of 
servants to choose from. 

The " Statute" I first attended was held 
at Studley, in Warwickshire, at the latter 
end of September. On arriving, between 
twelve and one o'clock, at the part of the 
Alcester road where the assembly was held, 
the place was filling very fast by groups of 
persons of almost all descriptions from 
every quarter. Towards three o'clock there 
must have been many thousands present. 
The appearance of the whole may be pretty 
accurately portrayed to the mind of those 
who have witnessed a country fair; the 
sides of the roads were occupied with stalls 
for gingerbread, cakes, &c, general assort- 
ments of hardware, japanned goods, wag- 
goner's frocks, and an endless variety of 
wearing apparel, suitable to every class, 
from the farm bailiff, or dapper footman, 
to the unassuming ploughboy, or day-la- 
bourer. 

The public-houses were thoroughly full, 
not excepting even the private chambers. 
The scene out of doors was enlivened,- here 
and there, by some wandering minstrel, or 
fiddler, round whom stood a crowd of men 
and boys, who, at intervals, eagerly joined 
to swell the chorus of the song. Although 
there was as large an assemblage as could 
be well remembered, both of masters and 
servants, I was given to understand that 
there was very little hiring. This might 
happen from a twofold cause ; first, on ac- 
count of its being one of the early Statutes, 
and, secondly, from the circumstance of the 
servants asking what was deemed (consi- 
dering the pressure of the times) exorbitant 
wages. The servants were, for the most 
part, bedecked in their best church-going 
clothes. The men also wore clean white 
frocks,and carried in their hats some emblem 
or insignia of the situation they had been 
accustomed to or were desirous to fill : for 
instance, a waggoner, or ploughboy, had a 
piece of whipcord in his hat, some of it 
ingeniously plaited in a variety of ways 
and entwined round the hatband ; a cow- 
man, after the same manner, had some 
cow-hair ; and to those already mentioned 
there was occasionally added a piece of 
sponge ; a shepherd had wool ; a gardener 
had flowers, &c. &c. 

The girls wishing to be hired were in a 
spot apart from the men and boys, and all 
stood not unlike cattle at a fair waiting for 
dealers. Some of them held their hands be- 
fore them, wiih one knee protruding, (like 
soldiers standing at ease,) and never spoke, 
save when catechised and examined by a 
master or mistress as to the work they bad 
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been accustomed to; and then yon would most every hue. Some tetir* to the neigh- 
scarce suppose they had learned to say touring grounds to have games at bowls, 
anything but " Eesr, sur," or "No, sur," skittles, or pitching, &c &c., whilst the 
for these were almost the only expressions more unwary are fleeced of their money by 
that fell from their lips. Others, on the the itinerant Greeks and black legs with 
contrary, exercised no small degree of self- E. O. tables, pricking in the garter, the 
sufficient loquacity concerning their abili- thiee thimbles, &c. &c. These tricksters 
ties, which not unusually consisted of a good seldom fail to reap abundant harvests at 
proportion of main strength, or being able the Statutes. Towards evening each lad 
to drive or follow a variety of kinds of seeks his lass, and they hurry off to spend the 
plough. Where a master or mistress was night at the public-houses, or, as is the 
engaged in conversation with a servant case in some small villages, at private 
they were Usually surrounded by a group, houses, which, on these occasions, are 
with their mouths extended to an angle of licensed for the time being, 
near forty-five degrees, as if to catch the To attempt to delineate the scenes that 
sounds at the aperture ; this in some, per- now present themselves, would on my part 
baps, was mere idle curiosity, in others, be presumption indeed. It rather requires 
from desire to know the wages asked and the pencil of Hogarth to do justice to this 
given, as a guide for themselves. I observ- varied picture. Here go round the 
ed a seeming indifference about the servants « g^ ud dance% and mirth an(! glee r 
in securing situations. They appeared to , . T t ,, . . .. 
require a certain sum for wages, without but l cannot add > ™ th the P oet > 
reference to any combination of circum- " In one continued™**, of harmony- 
stances or the state of the times ; and how- for, among such a mingled mass, it is rare 
ever exorbitant, tbey rarely seemed dispos- but that in some part discord breaks, in 
ed to meet the master by proposing some- upon the rustic amusements of the peace- 
thing lower; they would stand for some ably inclined. The rooms of the several 
time and hear reasons why wages should houses are literally crammed, and usually 
be more moderate, and at the conclusion, remain so throughout the night, unless they 
when you would suppose they were either happen to be under restrictions from tbe 
, willing, in some measure, to accede to the magistrates, in which ease the houses are 
terms, or to offer reasons why they should shut at a stated hour, or the license risked, 
not, you were mortified to know, that the Clearances, however, are not easily effected, 
usual answer was, " Yo'U find me yarn it, At a village not far from hence, it has, 
sur," or " I conna gue tor less." ere now, been found necessary to disturb 

When a bargain is concluded on at a the reverend magistrate from his peaceful 
" Statute/' it is the custom to ratify it im- slumbers, and require his presence to quell 
mediately, and on the spot, by the master disturbances that almost, as a natural con- 
presenting to the servant what is termed sequence, ensue, from the landlords and 
" earnest money ," which is usually one proprietors of the houses attempting to 
shilling, but it varies according to circum- turn out guests, who, under the influence of 
stances ; for instance, if a servant agrees to liquor, pay little regard to either landlord 
come for less than he at first asked, it is, or magistrate. The most peaceable way of 
perhaps, on the condition that his earnest dealing, is to allow them to remain till the 
is augmented, probably doubled or trebled, morning dawn breaks in and warns them 
as may be agreed on. home. 

The contract arises upon the hiring: if The time for Statute-hiring commences 

the hiring be general, without any particn- about the beginning of September, and 

lar.time limited, the law construes it to be usually closes before old Michaelmas-day, 

hiring for one year ; but the contract may ' that being the day on which servants enter 

be made for any longer or shorter period, on their new services, or, at least, quit their 

Many farmers are wary enough to hire old ones. Yet there are some few Statutes 

their servants for fifty-one weeks only, held after this time, which are significantly 

which prevents them having any claim styled u Runaway Mops f one of this kind 

upon that particular parish in case of dis- is held at Henley-in-Ardea, on the 29th of 

tress, &c. We frequently find disputes October, being also St. Luke's fair. Three 

between two parishes arising out of Statute- others are held at Southern, in Warwick- 

hirings brought to the assizes or sessions shire, on the three successive Mondays 

for settlement. after old Michaelmas-day. To these Sta- 

When the hiring is over, the emblems in tutes all repair, who, from one cause or 

the hats are exchanged for ribbons of al- other, decline to go to itheir new places, 
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together with otters who had not been for- 
tunate enough to obtain situations. Mas- 
ters, however, consider it rather hazardous to 
hire at these Statutes, as they are in danger 
of engaging with servants already hired, 
who capriciously refuse to go to their em- 
ployment ; and if any person hire or retain 
a servant so engaged, the first hirer has his 
action for damages against the master and 
servant ; yet, if the new master did not 
know his servant had been hired before, no 
action will, lie against him, except he 
refuse to give him up on information and 
demand. Characters are sometimes requir- 
ed by the master hiring ; and these, to the 
great detriment of society, are given in 
such a loose and unreserved manner, that 
(to use the language of the author of the 
Rambler) you may almost as soon depend 
on the circumstance of an acquittal at the 
Old Bailey by way of recommendation to 
a servant's honesty, as upon one of these 
characters. 

If a master discovers that a servant is 
not capable of performing the stipulated 
work, or is of bad character, he may send 
the servant to drink the " earnest money ;" 
and custom has rendered this sufficient to 
dissolve the contract. On the other hand, 
if a servant has been deceived by the mas- 
ter in any particular, a release is obtained 
by returning the u earnest." If, however, 
there is no just ground of complaint, it is 
at the masters option to accept it, and vice 
versd. The Statutes I have visited for the 
purpose of gaining these particulars are 
Stud ley, Shipston-on-Stour, and Aston- 
Cantlow, all in Warwickshire. I observed 
no particular difference either in the busi- 
ness or the diversions of the day, but Stud- 
ley was by far the largest. At Stratford-on- 
A von, and some other places, there is bull- 
. roasting, &c., which, of course, adds to the 
amusement and frolic of the visitors. 

X believe I have now pretty well exhaust- 
ed my notes, and I should not have been 
thus particular, but that I believe Statute- 
hiring is a custom peculiar to England. I 
shall conclude by making an extract from 
Isaac BickerstanVs " Love in a Village. 11 ' 
In scenes the 10th and 1 1th there is a green, 
with the prospect of a village, and the 
representation of a Statute, and the follow- 
ing conversation, &c. takes place :— 

Ho4ge. This way, your worship, this 
way. Why don't you stand aside there ? 
Here's his worship a-coming. 

Countrymen. His worship! 

Justice Woodcock. Fy ! fyt what a 
erowdV tfcis 1 Odds, TO put some of them 



in the stocks. {Striking & fellow.) Stand 
out of the way, sirrah. 

Hodge. Now, your honour, now the 
$port will come. The gut-scrapers are 
here, and some among them are going to 
sing and dance. Why, there's not the like 
of our Statute, mun, in five counties; others 
are but fools to it. 

Servant Man. Come, good people, make 
a ring ; and stand out, fellow-servants, as 
many of you as are willing and able to 
bear arbob. We'll let my masters and 
mistresses see we can do something at 
least ; if they won't hire us it sha'n't be 
our fault. Strike up the Servants' Medley. 

AIR. 

Housemaid. 

I pray, gentles, list to me, 

I'm young and strong, and clean, you see ; 

I'll not turn tail to any she, 

For work that's in the country. 
Of- all your house the charge I take, 
I wash, I scrub, I brew, I bake ; 
And more can do than here I'll speak, 

Depending on your bounty. 

Footman. 
Behold a blade, who knows his trade, 

In chamber, hall, and entry : 
And what though here I now appear, 
I've served the best of gentry. 
A footman would you have, 
I can dress, and comb, and shave; 
For I a handy lad am : 
On a message I can go, 
And slip a billefalouic, 
With your humble servant, madam. 

Cookmaid. 

Who wants a good cook my hand they must cross; 
For plain wholesome dishes I'm ne'er at a loss ; 
And what are yoar soups, your ragouts, and your sauce, 
Compared to old English roast beef? 

Carter. 

If you want a young man with a true honest heart, 
Who knows how to manage a plough and a cart, 
Here's one to your purpose, come take me and try ; 
You'll say you ne'er met with a better than I, 

Geho» dobin, 8cc. 

Chorus. 
My masters and mistresses hither repair, 
What servants you want you'll find in our fair ; 
Men and maids fit for all sorts of stations there be, 
And as for the wages we sha'n't disagree. 

Presuming that these memoranda may 
amuse a number of persons who, chiefly 
living in large towns and cities, have no 
opportunity of being otherwise acquainted 
with "Statutes," or " Mops," in country- 
places, I am, &c. 

Birminghton. W. Paws. 
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HAM AND STILTON. 

For the Table Book. 

The Poet's Epistle of Thanks to a 
Friend at Birmingham. 



" Perlege Maeonio cantatas carmine ranas 
Et frontem nugi, solvere disce meis." 



Mart. 



Dear Friend, — I feel constraint to say, 
Tlie present sent the other day 
Claims my best thanks, and while design'd 
To please the taste, it warm'd my mind. 
Nor, wonder not it should inspire 
Within my breast poetic fire ! 

The Cheese seenTd like some growing state, 
Compos'd of little folks and great ; 
Though we denominate them mites. 
They call each other Stiltonites. 
And 'tis most fit, where'er we live, 
The land our epithet should give : 
Romans derive their name from Rome, 
And Turks, you know, from Turkey come. 

Gazing with ** microscopic eye " 

O'er Stilton land, I did espy 

Such wonders, as would make those stare 

Who never peep'd or travelTd there. 

The country where this race reside 

Abounds with crags on ev'ry side : 

Its geographic situation 

Is under constant variation ; 

Now hurried up, then down again— 

No fix'd abode can it maintain: 

And, like the Lilliputian clime, 

We read about in olden time, 

Huge giants compass it about, 

Who dig within, and cut without, 

And at a mouthful— direful fate ! 

A city oft depopulate ! 

And, then, in Stilton, you must know, 

There is a spot, call'd Rotten-row ; 

A soil more marshy than the rest, 

Therefore by some esteem'd the best. 

The natives here, whene'er they dine, 

Prink nothing but the choicest wine ; 

Which through each street comes flowing down, 

Like water in New Sarum's town. 

In such a quarter, you may guess, 

The leading vice is drunkenness. 

Come hither any hour of day, 

And you. shall see whole clusters lay 

Reeling and floundering about. 

As though it were a madman's rout. 

Those who dwell nearer the land's end, 

Where rarely the red show'rs descend, 

Are in their turns corporeal 

More sober and gymnastical : 

Meandering in kindred dust, 

They gauge, and with the dry-rot burst ; 

For we may naturally think, 

They live not long who cannot drink. 



Alas ! poor Stilton I Where's the muss ' 
To sing thy downfall will refuse? 
Melpomene, in mournful verse. 
Thy dire destruction will rehearse: 
Comus himself shall grieve and weep, 
As notes of woe his gay lyre sweep ; 
For who among thy countless band 
The fierce invaders can withstand? 
Nor only foreign foes are thine — 
Children thou hast, who undermine 
Thy massive walls that 'girt thee round. 
And ev'ry corner seems unsound. 
A few more weeks, and we shall see 
Stilton, the famM— will cease to be ! 

Before, however, I conclude, 

I wish to add, that gratitude 

Incites me to another theme 

Beside coagulated cream. 

'Tis not about the village Ham, . 

Nor yet the place call'd Petersham— 

Nor more renowned Birmingham : 

Nor is it fried or Friar Bacon., 

The Muse commands me veree to make on : 

Nor pigmies, (as the poet feigns,) 

A people once devour*d by cranes, 

Of these I speak not — my intention 

Is something nearer home to mention ; 

Therefore, at once, for pig's hind leg 

Accept my warmest thanks, I beg. 

The meat was of the finest sort, 

And worthy of a dish at court. 

Lastly, I gladly would express 

lite grateful feelings I possess 

For such a boon — th* attempt is vain, 

And hence in wisdom I refrain 

From saying more than what you see — 

Farewell! sincerely yours, 

B.C. 

To E. T. Esq. 
Jan. 1827. 



LOVES OF THE NEGROES. 

At New Paltz, United States. 
PhilUs Schoonmaker v. Cuff Hogeboon. 

This was an action for a breach of the 
marriage promise, tried before 'squire De 
Witt, justice of the peace and quorum. 
The parties, as their names indicate, were 
black, or, as philanthropists would say, 
coloured folk. Counsellor Van Shaick ap- 
pealed on behalf of the lady. He recapi- 
tulated the many verdicts which had been 
given of late in favour of injured inno- 
cence, much to the honour and gallantry of 
an American jury. It was time to put an 
end to these faithless professions, to these 
cold-hearted delusions ; it was time to put 
a curb upon the false tongues and false 
hearts of pretended lovers, who, with honied 
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accents, only woo'd to ruin, and only pro- dress, and appeared as if he bad been in 

fessed to deceive. The worthy counsellor the metropolis taking lessons of perfidious 

trusted that no injurious impressions would lovers — he cast one or two cutting looks at 

be made on the minds of the jury by the Phillis, accompanied by a significant turn 

colour of his client — up of the nose, and now and then a con- 

« <Tis not a set of features, temptuous ejaculation of Eh !-Umph !- 

This tincture of the tftfe, that we admire.- Uu S? l-which did not disconcert the fair 

one in the least, she returning the compli- 
She was black, it was true ; so was the ho- ment by placing her arms a-kimbo, and 
noured wife of Moses, the most illustrious surveying her lover from head to foot. The 
and inspired of prophets. Othello, the court inquired of Cuff whether he had 




lovely Desdemona saw " Othello's visage know de gentlemen of de jury berry veil- 
in his mind." In modern times, we might dere is massa Teerpenning, of Little 'So- 
quote his sable majesty of Hayti, or, since phus, know him berry veil — I plough for 
that country had become a republic, the him ;— den dere is massa Traphagan, of our 
gallant Boyer. — He could also refer to Rhio town — how he do massa ?— ah, dere massa 
Khio, king of the Sandwich Islands, his Topper, vat prints de paper at Big 'Sophus 
copper-coloured queen, and madame Poki, —know him too;— dere is massa Peet 
so hospitably received, and fed to death by Steenberg — know him too — he owe me lit- 
their colleague the king of England — nay, tie money : — I know 'em all massa 'Squire; 
the counsellor was well advised that the — I did go to get massa Lucas to plead for 
brave general Sucre, the hero of Ayacucho, me, but he gone to the Court of Error, at 
was a dark mulatto. What, then, is colour Albany ;— Massa Sam Freer and massa 
in estimating the griefs of a forsaken and Cockburn said they come to gib me good 
ill-treated female ? She was poor, it was character, but I no see 'em here." 
true, and in a humble sphere of life ; but Cuff was ordered to stand aside, and 
love levels all distinctions ; the blind god Phillis was sworn. 

was no judge, and no respecter of colours ; Plaintiff said she did not know how old 

his darts penetrated deep, not skin deep; she was; believed she was sixteen; she 

his client, though black, was flesh and looked nearer twenty-six; she lived with 

blood, and possessed affections, passions, Hons Schoonmaker ; was brought up in the 

resentments, and sensibilities ; and in this family. She told her case as pathetically 

case she confidently threw herself upon the as possible :— 

generosity of a juTy of freemen— of men of " Massa 'Squire/' said she, " I was gone 
the north, a3 the friends of the northern up to massa Schoonmaker's lot, on Shaun- 
president would say, of men who did not gum mountain, to pile brush ; den Cuff, he 
live in Missouri, and on sugar plantations ; vat stands dare, cum by vid de teem, he top 
and from such his client expected just and his horses and say, * How de do, Phillis?' 
liberal damages. or, as she gave it, probably in Dutch, ' How 
Phillis then advanced to the bar, to give gaud it mit you V < Hail goot,' said I ; den 
her testimony. She was, as her counsel massa he look at me berry hard, and say, 
represented, truly made up of flesh and Phillis, pose you meet me in the nite, ven de 
blood, being what is called a strapping moon is up, near de barn, I got sum ting to 
wench, as black as the ace of spades. She say — den I say, berry bell, Cuff, I vill — he 
was dressed in the low Dutch fashion, vent up de mountain, and I vent home ; 
which has not varied for a century, linsey- ven I eat my supper and milk de cows, I 
woolsey petticoats, very short, blue worsted say to myself, Phillis, pose you go down to 
stockings, leather shoes, with a massive de barn, and hear vat Cuff has to say. 
pair of silver buckles, bead ear-rings, her Well, massa 'Squire, I go, dare was Cuff 
woolly hair combed, and face sleek and sure enough, he told heaps of tings all 
greasy. There was no " dejected 'haviour about love ; call'd me Wenus and Jewpeter, 
of visage" — no broken heart visible in her and other tings vat he got out of de play- 
face — she looked fat and comfortable, as if house ven he vent down in the slope to 
she had sustained no damage by the perfidy New York, and he ax'd me if I'd marry 
of her swain. Before she was sworn, the him before de Dominie, Osterhaut, he vat 
court called the defendant, who came from preached in Milton, down 'pon Marlbro'. 
among the crowd, and stood respectfully I say, Cuff, you make fun on me ; he say 
before the bench. Cuff was a good-looking no, ( By mine zeal, I vil marry you, Phillis ; y 
young fellow, with a tolerably smartish den he gib me dis here as earnest."— Phillis 
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here drew from her huge pocket an im- 
mense pair of scissars, a jack knife, and a 
wooden pipe curiously carved, which she 
offered as a testimony of the promise, and 
which was swom to as the property of Cuff) 
who subsequently had refused* to fulfil the 
contract. 

Cuff admitted that he had made her a 
kind of promise, but it was conditional. 
" I told her, massa 'Squire, that she was a 
slave and a nigger, and she must wait till 
the year 27, then all would be free, cording 
to the new constitution ; den she said, berry 
veil, I bill wait." 

Phillis utterly denied the period of pro* 
bation ; it was, she said, to take place " ben 
he got de new corduroy breeches from 
Cripplely Coon, de tailor; he owe three and 
sixpence, and massa Coon won't let him 
hab 'em vidout de money : den Cuff he run 
away to Varsing ; I send Coon Crook, de 
constable, and he find um at Shaudakin, 
and he bring him before you, massa/' 

The testimony here closed. 

The court charged the jury, that although 
the testimony was not conclusive) nor the 
injury very apparent, yet the court was not 
warranted in taking the case out of the 
hands of the jury. A promise had evidently 
been made, and had been broken; some 
differences existed as to the period when 
the matrimonial contract was to have been 
fulfilled, and it was equally true and honour- 
able, as the court observed, that in 1827 
slavery was to cease in the state, and that 
fact might have warranted the defendant in 
the postponement ; but of this there was 
no positive proof, and as the parties could 
neither read nor write, the presents might be 
construed into a marriage promise. The 
court could see no reason why these hum- 
ble Africans should not, in imitation of 
their betters, in such cases, appeal to a jury 
for damages ; but it Was advisable not to 
make those damages more enormous than 
circumstances warranted, yet sufficient to 
act as a lesson to those coloured gentry, in 
their attempts to imitate fashionable in- 
fidelity. 

The jury brought in a verdict of « Ten 
dollars, and costs, for the plaintiff." 

The defendant not being able to pay, 
was committed to Kingston jail, a martyr 
to his own folly, and an example to all 
others in like cases offending. 



THE RETROSPECT. 

I have not heard thy name for yeant 
Thy memory ere thyself w dead ; 

And even I forget the teara 
That once for thy lov'd sake were shed. 



There was t time when thorn didst i 

The light and breath of life to me— 
When, e'en in thought, I could not dream 
That less than mine thou e'er could be : — * 

Yet now it is a chance that brought 

Thy image to my heart again \ 
A single flower reoalTd the thought— 

Why is it still so fall of pain ? 

The jasmine, round the casement twiu'd, 
Caught mine eye in the pale moonlight ; 

It broke my dream, and brought to mind 
Another dream — another night. 

As then, I by the casement leant ; 

As then, the silver moonlight shorie ; 
But not, as then, another bent 

Beside me — I am now alone. 

The sea is now between us twain 
As wide a gulf between each heart ; 

Never can either have again 
An influence on the other's part* 

Our paths are different ; perchance mine 
May seem the sunniest of the two : 

The lute, which once was only thine, 
Has other aim, and higher view. 

My song has now a wider scope 

Than when its first tones breathM thy name ; 
My heart has done with Love— and hope 

Turn'd to another idol— Fame. 

'Tis but one destiny ; one dream 

Succeeds another — like a wave 
Following its bubbles — till their gleam 

Is lost, and ended in the grave. 

Why am I sorrowful ? »Tis not 

One thought of thee has brought the tear; 
In sooth, thou art so much forgot, 

I do not even wish thee here. 

Both are so changM, that did we meet 
We might but marvel we had lov'd : 

What made our earliest dream so sweet?— 
Illusions— long, long since remov*d. 

I sorrow— but it is to know 

How still some fair deceit unweaves— 
To think how all of joy below , 

Is only joy while it deceives. 

I sorrow— but it is to feel 

Changes which my own mind hath told :— • 
What, though time polishes the steel, 

Alas ! it is less bright than cold. 
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I have more smile* and fewer* tears ; 

But tears are nOW reitrain'd for shame : 
Task-work the smiles my lip now wears, 

That once like rain and sunshine came. 

Where is the sweet credulity, 

Happy in that fond trust it bore, 
Which never dream' d the time would be 

When it could hope and trust no more ? 

Affection, springing warmly forth — 
Light word; light laugh, and lighter oare; 

Life's afternoon is little. worth — 
The dew and warmth of morning air. 

I would not lire again love's hour ; 

But fain f would again recall 
The feelings which upheld its power — 

The truth; the hope, that made it thrall. 

I would renounce the worldliness, 
Now too much with my heart and me ; 

In one trust more, in one doubt less, 
How much of happiness would be ! — 

Vainer than vain ! Why should I ask 
Life's sweet but most deceiving part ? 

Alas 1 the bloom upon the cheek 
Long, long outlives that of the heart. 

L. E. L. — Monthly Magazine, 



TIMBER IN BOGS. 

It is stated in the "second report of the 
commissioners on the bogs of Ireland, that 
three distinct growths of timber, covered 
by three distinct masses of bog, are dis- 
covered on examination. But whether these 
morasses were at first formed by the de- 
struction of whole forests, or merely by the 
stagnation of water in places where its 
current was choked by the fall of a few 
trees, and by accumulations of branches 
and leaves, carried down from the sur- 
rounding hills, is a question. 

Professor Davy is of opinion, that in 
many places where^ forests had grown un- 
disturbed, the trees on the outside of the 
woods grew stronger than the rest, from 
their exposure to the air and sun ; and that, 
when mankind attempted to establish them- 
selves near these forests, they cut down the 
large trees on their borders, which opened 
the internal part, where the trees were weak 
and slender, to the influence of the wind, 
which, as is commonly to be seen in such 
circumstances, had immediate power to 
sweep down the whole of the internal parts 
of the forest The large timber obstructed 
the passage of vegetable recrement, and of 
earth falling towards the rivers ; the weak 
timber, in the internal part of the forest 
after it had fallen, soon decayed, and be- 
came the food of future vegetation. 



Mr. Kirwan observes, that whatever trees 
are found in bogs, though the wood may be 
perfectly sound, the bark of the timber has 
uniformly disappeared, and the decomposi- 
tion of this bark forms a considerable part 
of the nutritive substance of morasses* 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, tanning 
is hot to be obtained in analysing bogs ; 
their antiseptic quality is however indispu- 
table, for animal and vegetable substances 
are frequently found at a great depth in 
bogs, without their seeming to have suffered 
any decay; these substances cannot have 
been deposited in them at a very remote 
period, because their form and texture is 
such as were common a few centuries ago, 
In 1786 there were found, seventeen feet 
below the surface of a bog in Mr. Kirwan's 
district, a woollen coat of coarse, but even, 
network, exactly in the form of what -is 
now called a spencer ; a razor, with a 
wooden handle, some iron heads of arrows, 
and large wooden bowls, some only ha^f 
made, were also found, with the remains of 
turning tools: these were obviously the 
wreck of a workshop, which was probably 
situated on the borders of a forest. The 
coat was presented by him to the Antiqua- 
rian Society. These circumstances coun* 
tenance the supposition, that the encroach- 
ments of men upon forests destroyed the 
first barriers against the force of the wind, 
and that afterwards, according to sir H„ 
Davy's suggestion, the trees of weaker 
growth, which had not room to expand, or 
air and sunshine to promote their increase, 
soon gave way to the elements. 
- ■■ , ,i . i , , ■ , ., , 

MODES OF SALUTATION. 

Greenlanders have none, and laugh at 
the idea of one person being inferior to 
another. 

Islanders near the Philippines take a 
person's hand or foot, and rub it over their 
face. 

Laplanders apply their noses strongly 
against the person they salute. 

In New Guinea, they place leaves upon 
the head of those they salute. 

In the Straits of the Sound they raise 
the left foot of the person saluted, pass it 
gently over the right leg, and thence over 
the face. 

The inhabitants of the Philippines bend 
very low, placing their hands on their 
cheeks, and raise one foot in the air, with 
the knee bent. 

An Ethiopian takes the robe of another 
and ties it about him, so as to leave his 
friend almost naked. 
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The Japanese take off a slipper, and 
the people of Arracan their sandals, in the 
street, and their stockings in the house, 
when they salute. 

Two Negro kings on the coast of Africa, 
salute by snapping the middle finger three 
times. 

The inhabitants of Carmene, when they 
would show a particular attachment, breathe 
a vein, and present the blood to their friend 
as a beverage.' 

If the Chinese meet, after a long separa- 
tion, they fall on their knees, bend their 
face to the earth two or three times, and 
use many other affected modes. They have 
also a kind of ritual, or " academy of com- 
pliments," by which they regulate- the num- 
ber of bows, genuflections, and words to 
be spoken upon any occasion. Ambassa- 
dors practise these ceremonies forty days 
before they appear at court. 

In Otaheite, they rub their noses toge- 
ther. J 

The Dutch, who are considered as great 
eaters, have a morning salutation, common 
amongst all ranks, " Smaakelyk eeteii ?"— 
" May you eat a hearty dinner/'* Another 
is, " Hoe vaart awe."—'' How do you 
sail?" adopted, no doubt, in the early 
periods of the republic, when they were all 
navigators and fishermen. 

The usual salutation at Cairo is, " How 
do you sweat?" a dry hot skin being a 
sure indication of a destructive ephemeral 
fever. Some author has observed, in con- 
trasting the haughty Spaniard with the 
frivolous Frenchman, that the proud, steady 
gait and inflexible solemnity of the former, 
were expressed in his mode of salutation, 
" Come esta V 9 — " How do you stand V* 
whilst the " Comment vous portez-vous ?" 
" How do you carry yourself ? ' was equally 
expressive of the gay motion and incessant 
action of the latter. 

The common salutation in the southern 
provinces of China, amongst the lower 
orders, is, " Ya fan ?"— " Have you eaten 
your rice V 

In Africa, a young woman, an intended 
bride, brought a little water in a calabash, 
and kneeling down before her lover, de- 
sired him to wash his hands ; when he had 
done this, the girl, with a tear of joy spark- 
ling in her eyes, drank the water ; this was 
considered as the greatest proof she could 
give of her fidelity and attachment. 
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POETRY. 
For the Table Book. 

The poesy of the earth, sea, air, and sky. 
Though death is powerful in course of tine 

With ward and battlements, will never die, 
But triumph in the silence of sublime 
Survival. Frost, like tyranny, might climb 

The nurseling germs of favourite haunts ; the roots 
Will grow hereafter. Terror on the deep 
Is by the calm subdu'd, that Beauty e'en might creep 

On moonlight waves to coral rest. The fruits 
Blush in the winds, and from the branches leap 

To mossy beds existing in the ground. 
Stars swim unseen, through solar hemispheres. 

Yet in the floods of night, bow brightly round 
The sone of poesy, they reflect the rolling years. 

P. 



A Bad Sign. 

During a late calling out of the North 
Somerset yeomanry, at Bath, the service of 
one of them, a " Batcome boy," was en- 
livened by a visit from bis sweetheart; 
after escorting her over the city, and being 
fatigued with showing her what she had 
"ne'er zeed in all her life," he knocked 
loudly at the door of a house in the Cres- 
cent, against which a hatchment was 
§ laced, and on the appearance of the pow- 
ered butler, boldly ordered " two glasses 
of scalded wine, as hot as thee canst make 
it/' The man, staring, informed him jie 
could have no scalded wine there — 'twas no 
public-house. " Then dose thee head/' 
replied Somerset, " what'st hang out thik 
there zign var." 



INSCRIPTION 

For a Tomb to the Memory op Captain 
Hewitson, of the Ship, Town of Vi- 
verston. 

By James Montgomery, Esq. 

Weep for a seaman, honest and sincere, 
Not cast away, bnt brought to anchor here ; 
Storms had o'erwhelm'd him, bnt the conscious Wfttt 
Repented, and resign'd him to the grave : 
In harbour, safe from shipwreck, now he lies. 
Till Time's last signal biases through the skies ; 
Refitted in a moment, then shall he 
Sail from this port on an eternal sea. 
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He only who is " noseless himself" will 
deem this a trifling article. My prime 
minister of pleasure is my snuff-box. The 
office grew out of my " liking a pinch, now 
and then," and carrying a bit of snuff, 
screwed up in paper, wherewith, some two 
or three times a day, I delighted to treat 
myself to a sensation, and a sneeze. Had 
I kept a journal of my snuff-taking business 
from that time, it would have been as in- 
structive as "the life of that learned anti- 
quary, Elias Ashmole, Esq., drawn up by 
himself by way of diary ; ' in submitting 
which to the world, its pains-taking editor 
says, that such works " let us into the secret 
history of the affairs of their several times, 
discover the springs of motion, and display 
inany -valuable, though minute circum- 
stances, overlooked or unknown to our 
general historians; and, to. conclude all, 
aatiaie our largest curiosity." A compa- 
rative view of the important annals of Mr. 
Ashmole, and some reminiscent incidents 

Vol. I.— 7. 



of my snuff-taking, I reserve for my auto- 
biography. 

To manifest the necessity of my present 
brief undertaking, I beg to state, that I 
still remain under the disappointment of 
drawings, complained of in the former 
sheet, presorted on this, as on all difficult 
occasions, to a pinch of snuff; and, having 
previously resolved on taking " the first 
thing that came uppermost," for an engrav- 
ing and a topic, my hand first fell on the 
top of my snuff-box. - If the reader be 
angry because I have told the truth, it is 
no moie than I expect ; for, in nine cases 
out of ten, a preference is given to a pre-. 
fence, though privily known to be' a false- - 
hood by those to whom it is offered. 

As soon as I near out one snuff-box I 
get another — a silver one, and I, parted 
company long ago. My customary boxes 
have been papier-mache, plain black : for 
if I had any figure on the lid it was sus- 
pected to be some hidden device; an 
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answer of direct negation was a ground of 
doubt, offensively expressed by an in- 
sinuating smile*, or the more open rudeness 
of varied questions. This I could only 
resist by patience ; but the parlement excise 
on that virtue was more than I could afford, 
and therefore my choice of a black box. . 
The last of that colour I had worn out, at 
a season when I was unlikely to have more 
than three or (bur visitors, worth a pinch ef 
snuff, and I then bought this box, because 
it was two-thirds cheaper, than the former, 
and because I approved the pictured onraK 
roent. While the tobacconist was securing^ 
my shilling, he informed me tnat tne figure • 
had utterly excluded it from the choice of 
every one who had noticed it. My selection 
was agreeable to • him in a mtinied view, 
yet, both he, and his man, eyed the box 
so unkindly, that I fancied ' they extended 
their dislike to me ; and I believe they did. 
Of the few who have seen it since, it has 
been favourably received by ouly one — my 
little Alice — who^ at a year old,. prefers 
it before all others for a plaything, and 
even accepts it as a substitute for myself, 
when I wish to slip away from her caresses. 
The elder young ones call it the " ug}y . 
old man," but she admires it, as the in- 
nocent infant, in the story-book, did the 
harmless snake, with whom he daily shared 
his bread -and-milk breakfast. I regard it 
as the likeness of an infirm human being, 
who, especially requiring comfort and pro- 
tection, is doomed to neglect and insult 
from childhood to the'grave ; and all this 
from no self-default,but the accident of birth 
—as if the unpurposed cruelty of nature 
were a .warrant for man's perversion and 
wickedness. Of the individual I know 
nothing, save what the representation seems. 
to tell— that he lives in the world, and is 
not of it. His basket, with a few pamphlets 
for sale, returns good, in the shape of 
knowledge, to evil doers, who, as* regards 
himself, are not to be instructed. His up- 
ward look is a sign — common to these 
afflicted ones— of inward hope of eternal 
mercy, in requital for temporal injustice : 
besides that, and his walking-staff, he 
appears to have no other support on earth. 
The intelligence of his patient features 
Would raise desire, were he alive and before 
me, to learn by what process he gained the 
understanding they express : his face is not 
morej)ainfu1, and 1 think scarcely less wise 
than Locke's, if we may trust the portrait 
of that philosopher. In the summer, after 
a- leisure view of . the Bulwich gallery for 
the first time,- 1 found myself in the quiet 
parlour of a * little-frequented road-side- 



house, enjoying the recollections of a few 
glorious pictures in that munificent exhi- 
bition; while poiidering with my box in 
my hand, the print on its lid diverted me 
into a long reverie on what he, whom it 
represented, might have been under other 
circumstances, and I felt not alone on the 
earth while there was another as lonely. 
Since then, this " garner for my grain'' has 
been worn out by constant use; with 
every care, it cannot possibly keep its. ser- 
vice a month longer. I shall regret the 
loss : for its little Deformity has been jny 
frequent and pleasant companion in many 
a -v solitary hour; — the -box itself is the 
only one I ever had, wherein simulated or 
cooling friendship has not dipped. 



(garnrb Slap*. 

No. IV. 

[From "All Fools'' a Comedy by George 
Chapman: 1605.] 

_ - v. Love's Panegyric* 

i n. . *tU Nature's second Sun, 
Causing a spring of Virtues where he shines ; 
And as without the Son, the world's Great Eye, 
All colours, beauties, both of art and nature. 
Are given in rain to man ; so without Love 
All beauties bred in women are in vain, 
All virtues born in men lie buried ; 
For Love informs them as the Sun doth colours : ] 
And as the dun, reflecting his warm beams 
Against the earth, begets all fruits and flowers ; 
So Love, fair sinning in the inward maiij 
Brings forth in him the honourable fruits 
Of valour, wit, virtue, and haughty thoughts. 
Brave resolution, and divine discourse. 



Love with Jealousy, 
sneh Love is like a smoky fire 



In a cold morning. Though the Are be caearfuL ' 
Tet is the smoke so foul and cumbersome, 
'Twere better lose the fire than find the smoke. 

Bailiffs routed, 

I walking in the place where men's Law Suits ** 

Are beard and pleaded, not so much as dreaming 

Of any such encounter ; steps me forth 

Their valiant Foreman with the word " I 'rest too." 

I made no more ado but laid these paws 

Close on his shoulders, tumbling him td earth ; 

And there sat he on his posteriors 

Like a baboon : and turning me about, 

I strait espied the whole troop issuing en me. 

I step me back, and drawing my old friend here,' 

Hade to the midst of 'em, and all unable 

To endure the shock, all rudely fell in rout, 
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And down the stairs they ran in such a fury, 

AS meeting with a troop of Lawyers there, 

Mann'd by their Clients (some with ten, some with 

twenty, 
Some five, some three ; he that had least had one), 
Upon the stairs, they bore them down afore them. 
But such a rattling then there was amongst them, 
Of ravish'd declarations, Replications, 
Rejoinders, and Petitions, all their books 
And writings torn, and trod on, and some lost, 
That the poor Lawyers coming to the Bar 
Ceroid say nought to Ae matter, But instead 
Were fain to rail, and talk beeidf their books, 
Without all order. 



^*- 



THE TURK IN CHEAPSIDE- 

For the Table Book. 

To Mr. Charles Lamb. 

I have a favour to ask of you. My desire 
is this : I would fain see a stream from thy 
Hippocrene flowing through tho pages of 
the Table Book. A shoit article on the old 
Turk, who used to vend rhubarb in the 
City. I greatly desiderate. Methinks you 
would handle the subject delightfully. They 
tell us he is gone 

We have not seen him for some time 
past — Is he really dead ? Must we hereafter 
speak of him only in the past tense.? You. 
are said to have divers strange items in your 
brain about him— Vent them I beseech 
you. 

Poor Mummy 1 — How many hours hath 
he dreamt away on the sunny side of Cheap, 
with an opium cud in his cheek, mutely 
proffering his drug to the way-farers I That 
deep- toned bell above him, doubtless, hath 
often brought to his recollection the loud 
Allah-il-Allahs to which he listened hereto- 
fore in his fatherland — the city of minaret 
and mosque, old Constantinople. Will he 
never again be greeted by the nodding 
steeple of Bow ? — Perhaps that ancient bel- 
dame, with her threatening head and loud, 
tongue, at length effrayed the sallow being 
out of existence. 

Hath his soul, in truth, echapped from 
thai swarthy cutaneous case of which it was 
so long a tenant ? Hath he glode over that 
gossamer bridge which leads to the para- 
dise of the prophet of Mecca I Dotk he- 
pursue his old calling among the faithful ? 
Are the blue-ejred beauties (those living 
diamonds) who hang about the neck of Mar 
hornet ever qualmish ? Did the immortal 
Houris lack rhubarb ? 

Prithee teach us to know more than we 
do of this Eastern mystery ! Have some 
n? eft*?* • o x ti n it _i of the ministers of the old Magi eloped 
[F [ om „ Wtt J, n A C ^ n ? table ' a Comed y> with him? Was he in truth a TuA ? We 

have heard suspicions cast upon the au- 
thenticity of his complexion — was its taw- 



f From the " Late Lancashire Witches," a 
Comtdy, by Thomas Heywood,] 

A Household Bewitched!. 

My Uncle has of late become the sole 

Discourse of all toe country ; for of a man respected 

As master of a govera'd family, 

The House (as if (fee ridge were ftt'd bekrw, 

And groundsils lifted np to make Hie roof) 

All now's turn'd topsy-turvy, 

In such a retrograde and preposterous way 

As seldom hath been heard of, I think never, . 

The Good Man 

In all obedience kneels unto his Son ; 

He with an austere brow Commands his Father: 

The Wife presumes not in the Daughter's sight 

Without a prepared curtsy ; the Girl she 

Expects it as a duty ; chides her Mother, 

Who quakes and trembles at each word she speaks. 

And what's as strange, the Maid— she domineers 

O'er her young Mistress, who is awed by her. 

The Son, to whom the Father oreeps and bends* 

Sfaads in an much fear of the groom his Man I 

All in such rare disorder, that in some 

As it breeds pity, and in others wonder, 

So in the. most part laughter. It is thought, 

This comes by Witchcraft. 



MMDi 



by Henry Glapthorn.] 
Book*. 



Collegian. Did you, ere we departed from the College, 
O'erlook my Library ? 

Servant. Yes, Sir ; and I find, 
Altho' yon tell me Learning is immortal, 
The paper and the parchment 'tis Contain'd in 
Savours of much mortality. 
The moths have eaten more 
Authentic Learning, than would richly furnish 
A hundred country pedants ; yet the worms 
Are not one letter wiser. 

C.L. 



niness a forgery ? Oh ! for a quo warranto 
to show by what authority he wore a tur- 
ban ! Was there any hypocrisy in his sad 
brow I — Poor Mummy ! 

The editor of the Table Book ought to 
perpetuate his features. He was part of 
the living furniture of the city— Have not 
our grandfathers seen him ? 

The tithe of a page from thy pen on this 
subject, surmounted by " a true portraic- 
ture & effigies/' would be a treat to me and 
many more. If thou art stilt Elia — if 
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thou art yet that gentle creature who has eighty. eight, ten of whom are still living, 

immortalized his predilection for the sow's He commences with the dame Juliana Ber- 

baby — roasted without sage — this boon wilt ners, Prioress of the Nunnery of Sopwell, 

thou not deny me. Take the matter upon " who resembled an abbot in respect of 




distinction,' 

and wish thee some trifling evil : to wit — wrote in rhyme on field sports. The volume 

by way of revenge for the appetite which concludes with Miss Landon, whose initials, 

thou hast created among the reading pub- L. E. L , are attached to a profusion of 

lie for the infant progeny — the rising gene- talented poetry, in different journals, 

ration of swine— I will wish that some of The following are not to be regarded as 

the old demoniac leaven may rise up against examples of the charming, variety selected 

thee in the modern pigs : — that thy sleep by Mr. Dyce, in illustration of his purpose, 

may be vexed with swinish visions ; that a but rather as " specimens " of peculiar 

hog in armour, or a bashaw of a boar of three thinking, or for their suitableness to the 

tails, may be thy midnight familiar — thy in- present time of the year, 

cubus ;-— that matronly sows may howl after Our language does not afford a more 

thee in thy walks for their immolated off- truly noble specimen of verse, dignified by 

sprinff ; — that Mab may tickle thee into fits high reeling, than the following chorus from 

"with a tithe-pig* s tail;" — that whereso- u The Tragedy of Mariam, 161 3," ascribed 

ever thou goest to finger cash for copy- to lady Elizabeth Carew. 
right,** instead of being paid in coin current, 

thou mayst be enforced to receive thy Revenge of Injuria* 

per-theetage in guinea-pigs; — that thou The fairest action of our human life ] 

mayst frequently dream thou art sitting Is ■coming to revenge an injury ; ' 

on a hedge-hog J— that even as Oberon's For who forgives without a further strife, 

Queen doated on the translated Bottom, SO Hi* adversary's heart to him doth tie. 

may thy batchelorly brain doat upon an And »tis a firmer conquest truly said, 

ideal image of the SWine* faced lady- To win the heart, than overthrow the head. 

Finally, I will wish, that when next G. D. T/ _ . _ A A c \ 

_:.:«._ *ul t il • a i_ * i If we a worthy enemy do find, 

•visits thee, he may, by mistake, take away ^ • M ' tv •* * u vi j— 

thv hat and leave the/hi* own-! J To r " lA to worth rt mu8t * "*** doM ; 

« Think of that Master Brook/*— In bage revenffe there ig ^ honour W01U 

I Ours ever, ^y^ wott id a worthy courage overthrow, 

E. C. M. D, And w i w W0U ld wrestle with a worthless foe ? 

January 31, 1827. 

We say our hearts are great and cannot yield ; 

■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' Because they cannot yield, it proves them poor : 

Great hearts are task'd beyond their power, but seld 

Zltf rStttrt* Tht weakest lion will the loudest roar. 

-, __ Truth's school for certain doth this same allow, 

Glances at New Books on my Table. Hign-heartedness doth sometimes teach to bow. 

Specimens of British Poetesses; se- A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn, 

lected, and chronologically arranged, by To scorn to owe a duty overiong ; 

the Rev. Alexander Dyce, 1827, Cr. 8VO. To scorn to be for benefits forborne, 

pp. 462. Td scorn to lie, to scorn to do a wrong* • 

',Mr. Dyce remarksthat, " from the great 1° 8corn V™ an in J ur >' in mind ' . A 

Collections of the English Poets, where so To 9C0m a free " born beaTt ^^^ to bmd - 

many worthless compositions find a place, But if for wrongs we needs revenge must have, 

the productions of women have been care- Then be our vengeance of the noblest kind ; 

fully excluded." This Utter neglect Of fe- Do we his body from our fury save, 

male talent produces a Counteracting effort : And let our hate prevail against our mind ? 

" the object of the present volume is to What car., 'gainst him a greater vengeance be, 

exhibit the growth and progress of the Th* n m * ke his foe more worthy far than he ? 

geniusof our countrywomen in the depart- Had Mariam .cont'd to leave a due unpaid, 

ment of poetry.'' The collection of « Poems She would to Herod then hare id J er loye . 

bv eminent Ladies,' edited by the elder And not have }M by 8ul]en pasgion Mfim 

dolman and Bonnel Thornton, contained To fix her thoughts all injury above 

specimens of only eighteen female writers ; i, virtuous pride. Had Mariam thus been proud, 

Mr, Dyce offers specimens of the poetry of Long famous life to her had been allow'd. 
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Margaret duchess of Newcastle, who 
died in 1673, " filled nearly twelve volumes 
folio with plays, poems, orations, philoso- 
phical discourses,"and miscellaneous pieces. 
Her lord also amused himself with his 
pen. ' This noble pair were honoured hy 
the ridicule of Horace Walpole, who had 
more taste than feeling; and, notwithstand- 
ing the great qualities of the duke, who 
sacrificed three quarters of a million in 
thankless devotion to the royal cause, 
and, though the virtues of his 'duchess are 
unquestionable, the author of "The Dor- 
mant and Extinct Baronage of England" 
joins Walpole in contempt of their affec- 
tion, and the means they employed to 
render each other happy during retirement. 
This is an extract from one of the duchess's 
poems : — 



Melancholy. 

I dwell in groves that gilt are with the sun, 

Sit on the banks by which clear waters run ; 

In summers hot down in a shade I lie, 

My music is the buzzing of a fly ; 

I walk in meadows, where grows fresh green grass, 

In fields, where corn is high, I often pass ; 

Walk up the hills, where round I prospects see, 

Some brushy woods, and some all champains be ; 

Returning back, I in fresh pastures go, 

To hear how sheep do bleat, and cows do low; - 

In winter cold, when nipping frosts come on, 

Then I do live in a small house alone ; 

Altho' tis plain, yet cleanly 'tis within, 

Like to a soul that's pure and clear from sin ; 

And there I dwell in quiet and still peace, 

Not filTd with cares how riches to increase ; 

I wish nor seek for vain and fruitless pleasures, 

No riches are, but what the mind intreasures. 

Thus am I solitary, live alone, 

Yet better lovM, the more that I am known ; 

And tho' my face ill-favour'd at firet sight, 

After acquaintance it will give delight. 

Re/use me not, for I shall constant be, 

Maintain your credit and your dignity. 

Elizabeth Thomas, (born 16T5, died 
1730,) in the fifteenth'year of her age, was 
disturbed in her mind, by the sermons she 
heard in attending her grandmother at 
meetings, and by the reading of high pre- 
destinarian works. She " languished for 
some time," in expectation of the publica- 
tion of bishop Burnet's work on the 
Thirty-nine Articles. When she read it, 
the bishop seemed to her more candid in 
stating the doctrines of the sects, than ex- 
plicit in his own opinion; and, in this 
perplexity, retiring to her closet, she entered 
on a selfAttscussion, and wrote the follow* 
itig poem;— 



Predestination, or, the Resolution. 

Ah ! strive no more to know what fate 

Is preordained for thee : 
'Tis rain in this my mortal state, 
For Heaven's inscrutable decree 
Will only be reveaFd in vast Eternity. 
Then, O my soul ! 
Remember thy celestial birth, 
And live to Heaven, while here on earth ? 
Thy God is infinitely true, 
All Justice, yet all Mercy too : 
To Him, then, thro* thy Saviour, pray 
For^Grace, to guide thee on thy way, 
And give thee "Will to do. 
But humbly, for the rest, my soul ! 
Let Hope, and Faith, the limits be 
Of thy presumptuous curiosity ! 

Mary Chandler, born in 1687, the 
daughter of a dissenting minister at Bath, 
commended by Pope for her poetry, died in 
1 745. The specimen of her verse, selected 
by Mr. Dyce, is tU 

Temperance. 

Fatal effects of luxury and ease ! 

We drink our poison, and we eat disease. 

Indulge our senses at our reason's cost, 

Till sense is pain, and reason hurt, or lost. 

Not so, Temperance bland ! when rul'd by thee, 

The brute's obedient, and the man is free. 

Soft are his slumbers, balmy is his rest, 

His veins not boiling from the midnight feast. 

Touch'd by Aurora's rosy hand, he wakes • 

Peaceful and calm, and with the world partakes 

The joyful dawnings of returning day, 

For which their grateful thanks the whole creation pay, 

All but the human brute : 'tis he 'alone, 

Whose works of darkness fly the rising sun. 

'Tis to thy rules, O Temperance ! that we owe 

All pleasures, which from health and strength can flow s 

Vigour of body, purity of mind, 

Unclouded reason, sentiments refin'd, 

Unmixt, untainted joys, without remorse, 1 

Th' intemperate sinner's never-failing curse. 

Elizabeth Toilet (born 1694, died 1754) 
was authoress of Susanna, a sacred drama, 
and poems, from whence this is a seasonable 
extract :— 

Winter Song. 

Ask me no more, my truth to prove, 
What I would suffer for my love :, 
With thee I would in exile go, 
To regions of eternal snow ; 
O'er floods by solid ice confin'd ; 
Thro* forest bare with northern wind ;] 
While all around my eyes I cast, 
Where all is wild and all is waste. 
If there the timorous stag you chase. 
Or ms»to fight a fiercer race* 
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Undaunted I thy arms would bear, 
' And give thy hand the banter's spear. 

When the low sua withdrawn his light* 

And menaces an half year's night. 

The conscious moon and stars above 

Shall guide me with my wandering lore. 

Beneath the mountain's hollow brow, 
-Or in its rocky cells below, 

Thy rural feast I would provide | 

Nor envy palaces their pride ; 

The softest moss should drees thy bed, 

With savage spoils about thee spread ; 

While faithful love the watch should keep. 

To banish danger from thy sleep. 

Mrs. Tighe died in 1810. Mr. Dyce 
says, " Of this highly-gifted Irishwoman, I 
have not met with any poetical account; 
but I learn, from the notes to her poems, 
that she was the daughter of the Rev. 
William Blachford, and that she died in 
her thirty-seventh year. In the Ptycke of 
Mrs. Tighe are several pictures, conceived 
in the true spirit of poetry ; while over tfie 
whole composition is spread the richest 
glow of purified passion." Besides spe- 
cimens from that delightful poem, Mr. 
Dyce extracts 

The Lily. 

How wither'd, perish'd seems the form 

Of yon obscure unsightly root ! 
Yet from the blight of wintry storm, 

It hides secure the precious fruit. 

The careless eye can find no grace, 

No bean ty in the scaly folds, 
Nor see within the dark embrace 

What latent loveliness it holds. 

Yet in that bulb, those sapless scales, 

The lily wraps her silver vest, 
Till vernal suns and vernal gales 

Shall kiss once mors her fragrant breast. 

Yes, hide beneath the mouldering heap 

The undelighting slighted thing ; 
There in the cold earth buried deep, 

In silence let it wait the Spring. 

Oh ! many a stormy night shall close 

In gloom upon the barren earth, 
While still, in undistnrb'd repose, 

Uninjur'd lies the future birth ; 

And Ignorance, with sceptic eye, 

Hope's patient smile shall wondering view ; 

Or mock her food credulity, 
As her soft tears the spot bedew. 

t 

Sweet smile of hope, delicious tear ! 

The sun, the shower indeed shall come ; 
The promis'd verdant shoot appear, „ 

And nature bid b«r blossoms bloom. 



And thou, virgin Queen of Spring 1 
Shalt, from thy dark and lowly bed. 

Bursting thy green sheathM silken string. 
Unveil thy ehams, and perfume shed ; 

Unfold thy robes of purest white, 
Unsullied from their darksome grave, 

And thy soft petals' silvery light 
In the mild breese unfetterM wave. 

fte Faith shaUseeh the lowly dust 
Where humble Sorrow lores to lie. 

And bid her thus her hopes intrust. 
And watch with patient, cheerful eye } 

And bear the long, cold wintry night, 
And bear her own degraded-doom. 

And wait till Heaven's reviving light. 
Sternal Spring! shall burst the gloom. 

Every one is acquainted with the beau- 
tiful ballad which is the subject of the fol- 
lowing notice; yet the succinct history, and 
the present accurate text, may justify the 
insertion of both. 

Lady Anne Barnard. 

Born died 183$. 

Sister of the late Earl of Balcarras, and wife of Sir 
Andrew Barnard, wrote the charming song of 
AuU R»bi* Oray. 

A quarto tract, edited by M the Ariosto of the North," 
and circulated among the members of the Banna- 
tyne Club, contains the original ballad, as cor* 
rected by Lady Anne, and two Continuations by 
the same authoress ; while the Introduction con- 
sists almost entirely of a, very interesting letter 
from her to the Editor, dated July 1823, part of 
which I take the liberty of inserting here :-— 

u * Robin Oray,' so called from its being the name of 
the old herd at Balcarras, was bora soon after the 
close of the year 1771* My sister Margaret had 
married, and accompanied her husband to London; 
I was melancholy, and endeavoured to amuse my- 
self by attempting a few poetical trifles. There 
was an ancient Scotch melody, of which I was 

passionately fond ; — — , who lived before 

your day, used to sing it to us at Balcarras. She 
did not object to its having improper words, 
though I did. I longed to sing old Sophy's air to 
different words, and give to its plaintive tones 
some little history of virtuous distress in humble 
life, euch as might suit it. While attempting to 
effect this in my closet, I called to my little sister, 
now Lady Hardwicke, who was the only persoa 
near me, * I have been writing a ballad,' my dear ; 
I am oppressing my heroine with many misfor- 
tunes. I have already sent her Jamie to sea — and 
broken her father's arm — and made her mother 
fall sick 1 — and given her Airld Robin Oray for her 
lover ; but I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow 
within the four lines, rtoor thing ! Help me to 
one.' — ' Steal the cow, sister AnBe,' said the little 
Hlisabeth. The cow was immediately lifted by 
me, and the song completed. At our fireside, and 
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amongst our neighbours, 'Auld Robin Gray' was 
always called for. I was pleased in secret with 
the approbation it met with; but such was my 
dread of being suspected of writing anything, 
perceiving the [shyness it created in those who 
could write nothing, that I carefully kept my own 
secret • • . • • 

** Meantime, little as this matter seems to have been 
-worthy of a dispute, it afterwards became a party 
question between. the sixteenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. ' Robin Gray ' was either a very very 
ancient ballad, composed perhaps by David Rizzio, 
and a great curiosity, or a very very modern 
natter, and no curiosity at all. I was persecuted 
to avow whether I had written it or not,— where 
I had got it Old Sophy kept my counsel, sad I 
kept my own, in spite of the gratification of seeing 
a reward of twenty guineas offered in the news- 
papers to the person who should ascertain the 
point past a doubt and the still more flattering 
circumstance of a visit from Mr. Jerningham, . 
secretary to the Antiquarian Society, who endea- 
voured to entrap the truth from me in a manner I 
took amiss. Had he asked me the question oblig- 
ingly, I should have told him the fact distinctly 
and confidentially. The annoyance, however, of 
this important ambassador from the Antiquaries, 
was amply repaid to me by the noble exhibition of 
the ' Ballat of Auld Robin Gray's Courtship,' as 
performed by dancing-cogs under my window. It 
v proved its popularity from the highest to the 
lowest, and gave me pleasure while I hugged my- 
self in obscurity.** - „. 

The two versions of the second part were written many 
years after the first ; in them, Auld Robin Gray 
falls sick, — confesses that he himself stole theiow, 
in order to force Jenny to marry him, — leaves to 
Jamie all his possessions, — dies, — and the young 
couple, of course, are united. Neither of the Con- 
tinuations is given here, because, though both are 
beautiful, they an very inferior to the original 
tale, and greatly injure its effect 

Auld Robin Gray.* 

When the sheep are in the fauld, when the cows come 

name, 
When a* the weary world to quiet rest are gane, 
The woes of my heart fa' in showers frae my ee, 
Unken'd by my gudeman, who soundly sleeps by me. 

Young Jamie loo'd me wed, and sought me for his 

bride ; 
But saving ae erown-piece, he'd naethingelse beside. 
To make the crown a ponndvt my Jamie gaed to sea; 
And the crown and the pound, they were baith.fo* 

me! 



Before he had been gane a twelvemonth and a day, 
My father brak his arm., our cow was stown away ; 
My mother she fell sick — my Jamie was at sea — 
And auld Robin Gray, oh ! he came a-courting me. 

My father cou'dna work — my mother cou'dna spin ; 
I toil'd day and night, but their bread I cou'dna win ; 
Auld Rob maintain'd them baith, and, wi* tears in, his 

ee. 
Said, " Jenny, oh 1 for their sakes, will you marry me ?", 

My heart it said na, and I look'd for Jamie back; 
But hard blew the winds, and his ship was a wrack : 
His ship it was a wrack ! Why didna Jamie dee ? 
Or, wherefore am I spar'd to cry out, Woe is me I 

My father h argued sair-r-my mother didna speak, 

But she look'd in my face till my heart was like to 

break ; 
They gied him my hand, but my heart was in the sea ; 
And so auld Robin Gray, he was gudeman to me* 

I hadna been his wife a week but only four, 
When mournfu' as I sat on the stane at ay door, 
I saw my Jamie's ghaisU-I cou'dna think it he, 
Till he said, M I'm come hame, my love, to marry theftj" 

sair, sair did we greet, and mickle say of a' ;". 
Ae kiss we took, nae mail 1 — I bad him gang awa. 

1 wish that I were dead, but I'm no like to dee ; 
Jfor O, I am but young to cry out, Woe is me I 

I gang like a gnaist, and I carena much to #piu; 
I darena think o' Jamie, for. that wad boa sin. 
But I will do my best a gude wifS'aye to be, 
For auld Robin Gray, oh ! he is sae kind to me. 

The great and remarkable merit of Mr. 
Dyce is, that in this beautifully printed vo- 
lume, he has reared imperishable column* to 
the honour of the sex, without a questionable 
trophy. His " specimens" are an assem* 
blage so individually charming, that the 
mind is delighted by every part whereon the 
eye rests, and scrupulosity itself cannot 
make a single rejection on pretence of 
inadequate merit. He comes as a. rightful 
herald, marshalling the perfections of each 
poetess, and discriminating with so much 
delicacy, that each of his pages is a page of 
honour to a high-born grace, or dignified 
beauty. His book is an elegant tribute to 
departed and living female genius; and 
while it claims respect from every lady in 
the land for its gallantry to the fair, its in** 
trinsic worth is sure to force it into every 
well-appointed library. 



• The text of the corrected copy is followed. 

f " I must also mention " (says lady Anne, in the 
letter already quoted) " the laird of Dalsiel's adrice, 
who, in a tetea-tetc, afterwards said, ' My dear, the 
next time you sing that song, try to change the words a 
wee bit, and instead of singing, * To make the crown a 
pound, my Jamie gaed to sea, say, to make it twenty 



merks, for a Scottish pund is but twenty pence, and 
Jamie was na such a gowk as to leave Jenny and gang 
to sea to lessen his gear..- It is that Hne [whisper'd he] 
that tells me that sang was written by some bonnie 
lassie thai didna ken the value of the Scots money, 
quite so well as an auld writer in the town of Edin- 
burgh would have kent it.' " • - 
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This engraving may illustrate Mr. Vare's 
account of the Warwickshire " statute" or 
" mop,*'* and the general appearance of 
similar bin for hiring servants. Even in 
London, bricklayers, and other house- 
labourers, still can; their respective im- 
plements to the places where they stand 
for hire; for which purpose they assemble 
in great numbers in Cheapside and at 
Charing- cross, every morning, at five or 
six o'clock. It is further worthy of ob- 
servation, that, in old Rome, there were 
particular spots in which servants applied 

Dr. Plott, speaking of the Statutes for 
hiring servants, says, that at Bloxham the 
carters stood with their whips in one place, 
and the shepherds with their crooks in 
another ; but the maids, as far as he could 
observe, stood promiscuously. He adds, 
that this custom seems as old as our 
Saviour; and refers to Matt. %S. 3, "And 



he went out about the third hour and saw 
others standing idle in the market-place." 
In the statistical account of Scotland, it 
it said that, at the parish of Wamphray, 
" Hiring fair* are much frequented : thoie 
i*Ao ore to hire wear a green sprig in their 
hat i and it is very seldom that servants 
will hire in any other place." 

Of ancient chartered fairs may be in- 
stanced as an example, the fair of St. Giles' 
Hill or Down, near Winchester, whicl 
William the Conqueror instituted and gave 
as a kind of revenue to the bishop ' 
Winchester. It was at first for thi 
days, but afterwards by Henry III., pi 
longed to sixteen days. Its jurisdiction 
extended seven miles round, and compre- 
hended even Southampton, then a capita' 
and trading town. Merchants who soli 
wares at that time within that circuit for- 
feited them to the bishop. Officers w< 
E laced at a considerable distance, 
ridges and other avenues of access to I 
iair, to exact toll of all merchandise passi 
(hat way, In the mean time, all shops 
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the city, of Winchester were shut. A 
court, called the pavilion, composed of the 
bishop's justiciaries and other officers, had 
power to try causes of various sorts for 
seven miles round. The bishop had a toll 
of every load or parcel of goods passing 
through the gates of the city. On St. 
Giles's eve the mayor, bailiffs, and citizens 
of Winchester delivered the keys of the 
four gates to the bishop's officers. Many 
and extraordinary were the privileges 
granted to the bishop on this occasion,, all 
tending to obstruct trade and to oppress 
the people. Numerous foreign merchants 
frequented this fair; and several streets 
were formed in it, assigned to the sale of 
different commodities. The surrounding 
monasteries had shops or houses in these 
streets, used only at the fair. ; which they 
held under the bishop, and often let by 
lease for a term of years. Different coun- 
ties had their different stations. 

According. to a curious record of the 
establishment and expenses of the house- 
hold of , Henry Percy, the fifth earl of 
Northumberland, a.d. 1512, the stores, of 
his lordship's bouse at Wresille, for the 
whole year, were laid in from fairs. The 
articles were " wine, wax, beiffes, muttons, 
wheite, and malt." This proves that fairs 
were then the principal marts for purchas- 
ing necessaries in large quantities, which 
are now supplied by frequent trading 
towns : and the mention of " beiffes and 
muttons," (which are salted oxen and sheep,) 
shows that at so late a period they knew 
little of breeding cattle. 

The monks of the priories of Maxtoke in 
Warwickshire, and of Bicester in Oxford- 
shire, in the time of Henry VI., appear to 
have laid in yearly stores of various, yet 
common necessaries, at the fair of Stour- 
bridge, in Cambridgeshire, at least one 
hundred miles distant from either mo- 
nastery. 



dftftruarg 14. 

VALENTINE'S DAY. 

Now each fond youth who ere essay'd 
An effort in the tinkling trade, 
Resumes to day ; and writes and blots 
About true-love and true-love's-knots ; 
And opens veins in ladies' hearts ; 
(Or steels 'em) with two cris-cross darts,— 
(There must be two) 
Stuck through (and through) 
His own : and then to s'cure 'em better 
ft« doubles up his single letter-* 



Type of his stafe, 
. (Perchance a hostage 
To double fate) 
Tor single postage : 
Emblem of his and my Cupidity ; 
With p'rhaps like happy end — stupidity. 



French Valentines. 

Menage, in his Etymological Dictionary, 
has accounted for the term "Valentine," 
by stating that Madame Royale, daughter 
of Henry the Fourth of trance, having 
built a palace near Turin, which, in honour 
of the saint, then in high esteem, she called 
the Valentine, at the first entertainment 
which she gave in it, was pleased to order 
that the ladies should receive their lovers 
for the year by lots, reserving to herself the 
privilege of being independent of chance, 
and of choosing her own partner. At the 
various balls which this gallant princess 
gave during the year, it was directed that 
each lady should .receive a nosegay frpm 
her lover, and that, at every . tournament, 
the knight's trappings for his horse should 
be furnished by his allotted mistress, with 
this proviso, that the prize obtained should 
be hers. This custom, says Menage, oc- 
casioned the parties to be called " Valen- 
tines/'* 



An elegant writer, in a journal of the 
present month, prepares for the annual 
festival with the following 

LEGEND OF ST. VALENTINE. 

From Britain's realm, in olden time, 
By the strong power of truths sublime, 

The pagan rites were banlsh'd; 
And, spite of Greek and Kotaan lore, 
Each god and goddess, fam'4 of yore, 

From grove and altar vanish'd. 

And they (as sure became them best) 
To Austin and Paulinius' heat 

Obediently submitted, 
And left the land without delay — 
Save Cupid, who still held a sway 
Too strong to passively obey, 

Or be by saints outwitted. 

For well the boy-god knew that he 
Was far too potent, e'er to be 
Depos'd and exil'd quietly 

From his belov'd dominion ; 
And sturdily the urchin swore 
He ne'er, to leave the British shore, 

Would move a single pinion. 

■■■!■■■ ■ I 

* Dr. Drake's Shaksptare and his Times. Set also 
1he_Everi/-Day Book for large particulars of the day. 
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The saints at this wet* sadly «ex'<L 
And much their holy brains perplex'd, 

To bring the boy to reason ; 
And, when they found him bent to stay. 
They built up convent- walls straightway, 
, And put poor Love in prison. 

But Cupid, though a captive made. 
Soon met, within a convent shade, 

New subjects in profusion : 
Albeit he found his pagan name 
Was heard by pious maid and dame 

With horror and confusion. 

For all were there demure and coy, 
And deem'd a rebel heathen boy 

A most nnsaintly creature ; 
Bat Cupid found a way with ease 
His slyest vot'ries tastes to please, 

And yet not change a feature. 

For, by his brightest dart, the elf 
Aftrm'd he'd turn a saint himself. 

To make their scruples lighter ; 
So gravely hid his dimpled smiles, 
His wreathed locks, and playful wiles, 

Beneath a bishop's mitre. 

Then Christians rearM the boy a shrine, 
And youths invok'd Saint Valentine 

To bless their annual passion ; 
And maidens still his name revere, 
And, smiling, hail his day each year— • 
A day to village lovers, dear, 

Though saints are out of fashion. 



Monthly Magazine. 



A.S. 



Another is pleased to treat the prevailing 
topic of the day as one of those " whims 
and .oddities/ 1 which -exceedingly amuse 
the reading world, and make e'en sighing 
lovers smile. 

SONG 

For the 14th op February. 
By a General Lover, 
" Mille gravem telis exhausti pene pharetra." ' 

Apollo has peep'd through the shutter, 

And waken'd the witty and fair ; 
The boarding-school belle's in a flutter, 

The twopenny post's in despair : 
The breath of the morning is flinging 

A magic on blossom, on spray ; 
And cockneys and sparrows are singing 

In chorus on Valentine's Day. 

Away with ye, dreams of disaster, 

Away with ye, visions of law, 
Of cases I never shall master, 

Of pleadings I never shall draw : 
Away with ye, parchments and papers, 

Red tapes, unread volumes, away ; 
It gives a fond lover the vapours 

To see you on Valentine's Pay. 



. I'll sit in my nightcap, like Hayley, 

I'll sit with my arms crost, like Spain, 
Till joys, which are vanishing daily, 

Come back in their lustre again : 
Oh, shall I look over the waters. 

Or shall I look over the way, 
For the brightest and best of Earth's daughters. 

To rhyme to on Valentine's Day 7 

Shall I crown with my worship, for fame's sake, 

Some goddess whom Fashion has starr'd, 
Make puns on Miss Love and her namesake, 

Or pray for a pat with Brocard ? 
Shall I flirt, in romantic idea, 

With Chester's adorable elay. 
Or whisper in transport, M % mea • 

Cum Vestris— " on Valentine's Day? 

Shall I kneel to a Sylvia or Celia, 

Whom no one e'er saw or may see, 
A fancy-drawn Laura Amelia, 

An ad libit. Anna Marie ? 
Shall I court an initial with stare to it. 

Go mad for a G. or a J. 
Get Bishop to put a few bars to it, 

And print it on Valentine's Day ? 

Alas ! ere I'm properly frantic 

With some such pure figment as this, 
Some visions, not quite so romantic, 

Start up to demolish the bliss ; 
Some Will o' the Wisp in a bonnet 

Still leads my lost wit quite astray, 
Till up to my ears in a sonnet 

I sink upon Valentine's Day. 

The Dian I half bought a ring for, 

On seeing her thrown in the ring ; 
The Naiad I took such a spring for, 

From Waterloo Bridge, in the sprang ; 
The trembler I saved from a robber, on 

My walk to the Champs Elysee 1— 
The warbler that fainted at Oberon, 

Three months before Valentine's Day. 

The gipsy I ence had a spill with, 

Bad luck to the Paddington team I 
- The countess I chanced to be ill with } 

From Dover to Calais by steam ;.. 
The lass that makes tea for Sir Stephen, 

The lassie that brings in the tray ; 
It's odd — but the betting is even 

Between them on Valentine's Day. 

The white hands I help'd in their nutting ; 

The fair neck I cloak'd in the rain ; 
The bright eyes that thank'd me for cutting 

My friend in Emmanuel-lane ; 
The Blue that admires Mr. Barrow ; 

The Saint that adores Lewis Way ; 
The Nameless that dated from Harrow 

Three couplets last Valentine's Day. 

I think not of Laura the witty, 
For, oh ! she is married at York I 

I sigh not for Rose of the City, 
For, ah 1 she is buried at Cork T 

• " Si mea cum Vestris valuissent vota V — Ovid Met, 
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Adfcle lias a braver and .better] 
To sa j what t never could say ; . 

Louise eanttot construe a letter 
Of Sngfisaon Valentine's Day. • 

So perish the leaves in the arbour, 

The tree is all hare in the blast ! 
Like a wreck that is drifting to harbour, 

I come to thee, Lady, at last : 
Where art thon so lovely and kmely ? 

Though idle the late and the lay, 
The lute and the lay are thine only, 

My fairest, on Valentine's Day. 

For thee I have open'd my Blackstone, 

For thee I have shut up myself ; 
Exchanged my long carls for a Caxton, 

And laid my short whist on the shelf ; 
For thee I have sold my old Sherry, 

For thee I have trarn'd my new play ; 
And I grow philosophical— very ! 

Except upon Valentine's Day. 



<t> 



"New Monthly Magazine. 



In the poems of Elizabeth Trefusis there 
is a" Valentine" with an expression of feel- 
ing which may well conclude the extracts 
already produced. 

- When to Love's influence woman yields, 
She loves for life ! and daily feels 
Progressive tenderness ! — each hour 
Confirms, extends, the tyrant's power ! 
Her lover is her god ! her fate ! — 
Vain pleasures, riches, worldly state, 
Are trifles all ! — each sacrifice 
Becomes a dear and valued prize, 
If made for him, e'en tho' he proves 
Forgetful of their former loves. 



AIR, AND EXERCISE 
For Ladies. 

There is a notion, that air spoils the com- 
plexion. It is possible, that an exposure 
to all weathers might do so ; though if a 
gipsy beauty is to he said to have a bad 
complexion, it is one we are very much 
inclined to be in love with. A russeton 
apple has its beauty as well as a peach. At 
all events, a spoilt complexion of this sort 
is accompanied with none of the melan- 
choly attending the bad complexions that 
arise from late hours, and spleen, and 
plodding, and indolence, and indigestion. 
Fresh air puts a wine in the blood that 
lasts from morning to night, and not 
merely for an hour or two after dinner. If 
ladies would not carry buttered toast in 
their cheeks, instead of roses, they must 



shake the blood in their veins, till it spins 
clear. Cheerfulness itself helps to make 
good blood; and air and exercise make 
cheerfulness. When it i3 said, that air 
spoils the complexion, it is not meant that 
breathing it does, so, but exposure to it. 
We are convinced it is altogether a fallacy, 
and that nothing but a constant exposure 
to the extremes of heat and cold has any 
such effect. The not breathing the fresh 
air is confessedly injurious ; and this might 
be done much oftener than is supposed. 
People might oftener throw up their win- 
dows, or admit the air partially, and with 
an effect sensible only to the general feel- 
ings. We find, by repeated experiments, 
that we can write better and longer with 
the admission of air into our study. We have 
learnt also, by the same experience, to 
prefer a large study to a small one ; and 
here the rich, it must be confessed, have 
another advantage over us. They pass 
their days in large airy rooms — in apart- 
ments that are field and champain, com- 
pared to the closets that we dignify with 
the name of parlours and drawing-rooms. 
A gipsy and they are in this respect, and 
in many others, more on a footing; and 
the gipsy beauty and the park beauty enjoy 
themselves accordingly. Can we look at 
that extraordinary race of persons — we 
mean the gipsies — and not recognise the 
Wonderful physical perfection to which 
they are brought, solely by their exemp- 
tion from some of our most inveterate no* 
tions, and by dint of living constantly in 
the fresh air : Read any of the accounts 
that are given of them, even by writers 
the most opposed to their way of life, and 
you will find these very writers refuting 
themselves and their proposed . ameliora- 
tions by confessing that no human beings 
can be better formed, or healthier, or hap- 
pier than the gipsies, so long as they are 
tept out of the way of towns and their 
sophistications. A suicide is not known 
among them. They are as merry as the 
larks with which they rise ; have the use of 
their limbs to a degree unknown among 
us, except by our new friends the gym- 
nasts ; and are as sharp in their faculties 
as the perfection of their frames can render 
them. A glass of brandy puts them into 
a state of unbearable transport. It is a 
superfluous bliss ; wine added to wine : 
and the old learn to do themselves mis- 
chief with it, and level their condition with 
stockbrokers and politicians. Yet these 
are the people whom some wiseacres are 
for taming into bigots and manufacturers. 
They had much better take them for what 
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they are, and for what Providence seems to 
have intended them— a memorandum to 
keep alive among us the belief in nature, 
and a proof to what a physical state of per- 
fection the human being can be brought, 
solely by inhaling her glorious breath, and 
being exempt from our laborious mistakes. 
If the intelligent and the gipsy life could 
ever be brought more together, by any 
rational compromise, (and we do not de- 
spair of it, when we see that calculators 
begin to philosophize,) men might attain 
the greatest perfection of which they are 
capable. Meanwhile the gipsies have the 
advantage of it, if faces are any index of 
health and comfort. A gipsy with an eye 
fit for a genius, it is not difficult to meet 
with ; but where shall we find a genius, or 
even a fundholder, with the cheek and 
health of a gipsy ? 

There is a fact well known to physicians, 
which settles at once the importance \>f 
fresh air to beauty, as well as health. It is, 
that in proportion as people stay at home, 
and do not set their lungs playing as they 
ought, the blood becomes dark, and lags in 
its current ; whereas the habit of inhaling 
the air out of doors reddens it like a ruby, 
and makes it clear and brisk. Now the 
darker the blood, the more melancholy the 
sensations, and the worse the complexion. 

It is common with persons who inherit a 
good stock of health from their ancestors, 
to argue that they take no particular pains 
to preserve it, and yet are well. This may 
be true ; and it is also true, that there is a 
painstaking to that effect, which is super- 
fluous and 'morbid, and helps to do more 
harm than good. But it does not follow 
from either of these truths, that a neglect of 
the rational means of retaining health will 
ultimately be good for any body. Healthy 
people may live a good while upon their 
stock. Children are. in the habit of doing 
it. But healthy children, especially those 
who are foolishly treated upon an assump- 
tion that health consists in being highly fed, 
and having great beef-eating cheeks, very 
often turn out sickly at last ; and grown-up 
people, for the most part, at least in great 
towns, have as little really good health, as 
children in general are given credit for the 
reverse. Nature does indeed provide libe- 
rally for abuses ; but the abuse will be felt 
at last. It is generally felt a long while 
before it is acknowledged. Then comes 
age, with all its train of regrets and super- 
stitions; and the beauty and the man, 
besides a world perhaps of idle remorse, 
which they would not feel but for their 
perverted blood, could eat their hearts out 



for having been such fools as not to secure 
a continuance of good looks and manly 
feelings, for. want of a little handsome 
energy. 

The ill taste of existence that is so apt to 
come upon people in middle life, is too 
often attributed to moral causes. Moral 
they are, but very often not in the sense 
imagined. Whatever causes be mixed up 
with them, the greatest of all is, in ninety- 
nine instances out of a hundred, no better 
or grander than a non -performance of the 
common duties of health. Many a fine 
lady takes a surfeit for a tender distress ; 
ana many a real sufferer, who is haunted 
by a regret, or takes himself for the most 
ill-used of bilious old gentlemen, might 
trace the loftiest of his woes to no better 
origin than a series of ham-pies, or a want 
of proper use of his boots and umbrella.* 



A SONG. 

Young Joe, he was a carman gay, 

As an j town could show ; 
His team was good, and, like his peaee, 

Was always on the go ; 
A thing, as every jackass knows, 

Which often leads to wo ! 

It fell out that he fell in lore, 
By some odd chance or whim, 

With Alice Payne — beside whose eyes 
All other eyes were dim : 

The painful tale mast out— indeed, 
She was A Pain to him. 

For, when he ask'd her civilly 

To make one of they two, 
She whipp'd her tongue across her teeth, 

And said, " D'ye think it true, 
I'd trust my load of life with itch . 

A waggoner as you ? 

•• No, no— to be a carman's wife 
Will ne'er suit Alice Payne; 

I'd better far a lone woman 
For evermore remain, 

Than have it said, while in my youth, ', 
My life is on the wain /" 

" Oh, Alice Payne ! Oh, Alice Payne ! 

Why won't you meet with me ?•* , 
Then up she curl'd her nose, and said, ] 

" Go axe your axletree ; 
1 tell you, Joe, this— once for all— 

My joe you shall not be." 

She spoke the fatal "no," which put 

A spoke into his wheel — 
And stopp'd his happiness, as though 

She'd cry wo! to his weal : — 
These women ever steal our hearts, 

And then their own they tteel. 

* New Monthly Maga*ine< 
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So round his. melancholy neck: 

Poor Joe his drag-chain tied, 
And hook'd it on a hook—" Oh I what 

A weight is life !" he cried ; 
Then off he cast himself—and thus 

The cast-off carman died 1 

Bowbeit, as his son was set, 
(Poor Joe !) at set of sun, 

They laid him in his lowly grave/ 
And gravely that was done ; 

And she stood by, and laugh'd outright- 
How wrong— the guilty one I 

But the day of retribution comes 

Alike to prince and hind, 
As surely as the summer's snn 

Most yield to wintry wind ; 
Alas 1 she did not mind his peace— 

So she'd no peace of mind. 

For when she sought her bed of rest, 

Her rest was all on thorns ; 
And there another lover stood, 

Who wore a pair of horns : 
His little tiny feet were cleft, 

And cloven, like a fawn's ; 

His free and garb were dark and black, 

As daylight to the blind ; 
And a something undefinable 

Around his skirt was twin'd— - 
As if he wore, like other pigs, 

His pigtail out behind'. 

His arms, though less than other men's, 
By no means harm-Uu were : 

Dark elfin locks en-lock'd his brow- 
Yon might not call them hair ; 

And, oh ! it was a gas-tly sight 
To see his eye-balls glare. 

And ever, as the midnight bell 
Twelve awful strokes had toll'd, 

That dark man by heT bedside stood* 
Whilst all her blood run cold ; 

And ever and anon he cried, 
•* I could a tail unfold !" 

And so her strength of heart grew less, 

For heart-less she had been ; 
And on her pallid cheek a small 

lied hectic spot was seen : 
You could not say her life was spent 

Without a spot, I wean. 

And they who mark'd that crimson light 
Well knew the treach'rons bloom— 

A light that shines, alas ! alas t 
To light us to our tomb : 

They said 'twas like thy cross, St. Paul's, 
The signal of her doom. 

And so it prov'd — she lost her health, 

When breath she needed most- 
Just as the winning horse gets blown 

Close by the winning-post : 
The ghost, he gave up plaguing her— 
So she gave up the ghost I 
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Zftttium* 

MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 

In the annals of the world there have 
never been such rapid changes and such 
vast improvements as have occurred in 
this metropolis during the last seven years. 
We have no occasion now to refer to. 
Pennant to produce exclamations of sur- 
prise at the wonderful changes in London ; 
our own recollections are sufficient. Oxford- 
street seems half a mile nearer to Charing 
Cross than in the days of our youth. Swal- 
low-street, with all the dirty courts in its 
vicinity, have been swallowed up, and re- 
placed by one of the most magnificent 
streets in Europe ; a street, which may vie 
with the Calle d'Alcala in Madrid, with the 
Quartier du Chapeau Rouge at Bourdeaux, 
or the Place de Louis Quinze at Paris. We 
must, for the present, overlook the defects 
of the architectural detail of this street, in 
the contemplation of the great and general 
improvement which -its construction has 
produced in the metropolis. 

Other streets are proposed by the same 
active genius under which Regent-street 
has been accomplished; the vile houses 
which surrounded and hid the finest portico 
in London — that of St. Martin's church- 
are already taken down ; a square is to be 
formed round this building, with two large 
openings into the Strand, and plans are 
already in agitation to lay open other 
churches in the same manner. Even the 
economical citizens have given us a peep at 
St. Bride's— being ashamed again to hide 
beauties which accident had given them an 
opportunity of displaying to greater advan- 
tage. One street is projected from Charing 
Cross to the British Museum, terminating 
in a square, of which the church in Hart- 
street is to form the centre ; another is in- 
tended to lead to the same point from 
Waterloo-bridge, by which this structure, 
which is at present almost useless, will be- 
come the great connecting thoroughfare 
between the north and south sides of the 
Thames : this street is, indeed, a desidera- 
tum to the proprietors of the bridge, as well 
as to the public at large. Carlton -house is 
already being taken down — by which means 
Regent-street will terminate at the south 
end, with a view of St. James's Park, in 
the same manner as it does at the north 
end, by an opening into the Regent's Park. 

Such is the general outline of the late 
and the projected improvements in the 
heart of the metropolis ; but they have not 
stopped here. The king has been decora- 
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ting Hyde Park with lodges, designed by of that peace which has enabled the govern- 

Mr. Decimus Burton, which are really cems ment, as well as private individuals, to at- 

in architecture, and stand unrivalled for tempt to make London worthy of the cha- 

proportion, chasteness, and simplicity, racter it bears in the scale of cities; and 

amidst the architectural productions of the we are happy now to feel proud of the 

&&*• ' architectural beauty, as we always have of 

Squares are already covering the exten- the commercial influence, of our metro- 

sive property of lord Grosvenor in the fields polis. * 
of Chelsea and Pimlico ; and crescents and 

colonnades are planned, by the architect to , ■ ■ — 

longing to the diocese at Bayswater. TI *E SPELLS OF HOME. 

But all suburban improvements sink into There blend the ties that strengthen 

insignificance, when compared with what our hearts in hours of grief, 

has been projected and attained within the The silver links that lengthen 

fast seven years in the Regent's Park . This' Joys visits when most brief ! 

new city of palaces has appeared to have Then, dost thou sigh for pleasure ? 

started into existence like the event of a O ! do not widely roam ! 

filiry tale. Every week showed traces of But seek that hidden treasure 

an Aladdin hand in its progress, till, to our At home, dear home t 
astonishment, we ride through streets,' Bernard Barton. 
squares, crescents, and terraces, where we 

l«!| T he !.? ay T n ° thin ? bUt *?! tUre . Und B r <«• ~ft green light in the woody gtad* 

!Siff ll ^n^et-ground ;— a barn is re- OnthebaateofmestwlKiroihyeWMk^AatayV; 

placed by a palace— and buildings are con- By the waving tree thro* whioh thin* eye 

structed, one or two of which may vie with- First look'd in love to the summer sky ; 

"MJpWHldest efforts of Greece and Rome. By the dewy gleam, by the very breath 

The projector, with true taste, has called Of the primrose-tufts in the grass beneath, 

the beauties Of landscape to the aid of Upon thy heart there is laid a Spell— 

architectural embellishment ? and we ac- Holy and precious—oh! guard it well! 

cordingly find groves, and lawns, and ™. A , . , . 4W ^ 

afvo» m a ;~*~_~~a? av - — By the sleepy npple of the stream, 

streams intersecting the numerous ranges xt^.^ v.* LnJi «.- • * 

nf » ArM /. A . «-j -mi t-i * 5 which hath lulrd thee into many a dream } 

ot terraces and villas; while nature, as n„ ♦».. M „„ „*■ «_ : «_ , 

JS^r;rv ffo r f t art, r s riz^rf^z^^^ . 

li™ ^f I 1 *™!* With extraordinary B y the bees' deep murmur b the lime,. 

vigour to emulate and second the efforts of By the music of the Sabbath^hunes , 

me artist. By every sound of thy native shade, 

In so many buildings, and amidst SO Stronger and dearer the spell is made, 
much variety, there must, consequently, be * 

many different degrees of architectural ex- By *"* sphering round the winter hearth, 

cetlence, and many defects in architectural When twUi * ht caU ' d unt0 household mirth ; 

composition; but, taken as a whole, and By the fairy tale or the legend old 

the short time occupied in its accomplish- In that ring of happy face8 told; 

ment, the Regent's Park mav Vip nnn«5 a .^ Bv *• 9 uiet hoan » when hearts ™t* 




It is the only speculation of the sort where ° ver thy m ha8 *' speU b8 " 1 *"""■• 

elegance seems to have been considered And bless that gift!— it hath gentle might, 

equally with profit in the disposition of the . A guardian power and a guiding light 1 

ground. The buildings are not crowded It hath led the freeman forth to stand 

together with an avaricious determination la the mountain-battles of his land ; 

to create as much frontage as possible ; and If hath DIW, 8*t tne wanderer o'er the seas, 

We cannot bestow tO'O much praise On the Todieon the hills of his own fresh breeze; 

liberality with which the projector has given And back to tbe * ates °* his father ' s hatt » 

up so much space to the squares, roads, Tt h*^ won the weeping prodigal. 

and plantations, by which he has certainly Yes! when tky heart in its pride would stray, 

relinquished many sources of profit for the From the loves of its guileless youth away ; 

pleasure and convenience of the public. When the sullying breath of the world would come, 

< It is in the contemplation of these addi- O'er the flowers it brought from its childhood's home; 

tions and improvements to our metropolis, _— . - 

thUt we doubly feel the blessings atld eifectS • Monthly Magazine. 
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Think tnoti again of the woody glade, 

And the sound by the- rustling ivy made; 

Think of the tree at thy parent's door, 

And the kindly spell shall have power one* more! 

F. H. 

Monthly Magazine. 



BOOKS. 

Twere well with most, if books, that could engage 
Their childhood, pleased them at a riper age ; . 
The man approving what had charmed the boy, 
Wonld die at last in comfort, peace, and joy ; 
And not with curses on his art, who stole 
The gem of troth from his unguarded soul. 

COWFSB* 

If there be one word in our language, 
beyond all others teeming with delightful 
associations, Books is that word. At that 
magic name what vivid retrospections of 
by-gone times, what summer days of un- 
alloyed happiness " when life was new," 
rush on the memory ! even now the spell 
retains its power to charm : theWloved of 
my youth is the solace of my declining 
years : such is the enduring nature of an 
early attachment to literature. 

The first book that inspired me with a 
taste for reading, was Bunyans Pilgrim'* 
Progress ; never shall I forget the intense 
emotion with which I perused this pious 
and interesting "fiction : the picturesque 
descriptions and quaint moralities blended 
with this fine allegory, heightened the 
enchantment, which to a youthful and 
fervid imagination, " unsated yet with 
garbage," was. complete. From hence- 
forward my bias was determined; the 
passion grew with my growth, and strength- 
ened with my strength ; and I devoured all 
the books that fell in my way, as if " ap- 
petite increased by what it fed on." My 
next step was, — I commenced collector. 
Smile, if you will, reader, but admire the 
benevoleBce of creative wisdom, by which 
the means of happiness are so nicely 'ad- 
justed to the capacity for enjoyment : for,- 
slender, as in those days were my finances, 
I much doubt if the noble possessor of the 
unique edition of Boccaccio, marched off 
with his envied prize at the cost of two 
thousand four hundred pounds, more tri- 
umphantly, than I did with my sixpenny 
pamphlet, or dog's eared volume, destined 
to form the nucleus of my future library. 

The moral advantages arising out of a 
love> of bopks are so obvious, that to en- 
large upon such a topic might be deemed 
a gratuitous parade of truisms* I shall" 
therefore proceed to offer a few obaerva- 



tions, as to the best modes of deriving botli 
pleasure and improvement from the cultfc 
ration or* this most fascinating and intel- 
lectual of all pursuits. Lord Bacon say si 
witrT his usual discrimination, a Some* 
books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested ; w this short sentence comprises 
the whole practical wisdom of the subject, 
and in like manner by an extension of the 
principle, the choice of a library must be 
regulated. " Few books, well selected, are 
best," is a maxim useful to all, but more 
especially to young collectors : for let k 
be remembered, that economy in our plea- 
sures invariably tends to enlarge the sphere 
of our enjoyments. Fuller remarks, " that 
it is a vanity to persuade the world one/ 
hath much learning by getting & great 
library;'* and the supposition is equally 
erroneous, that a large collection neces- 
sarily implies a good one: The truth is, 
were we to discard all the works of a mere 
temporary interest, and of solemn trifling, 
that incumber the fields of literature, the 
magnitude of numerous vast libraries would- 
suddenly shrink into most diminutive' 
dimensions, for the number of good original 
authors is comparatively few ; study there- 
fore quality rather than quantity in the 
selection of your books. As regards the 
luxuries of the library, keep a rigid Watch 
upon your inclinations ; r for though it must 
not be denied that there is a rational plea- 
sure in seeing a favourite author elegantly 
attired, nothing is more ridiculous than' 
this taste pushed to the extreme ; for then 
this refined pursuit degenerates into a mere; 
hobbyhorse, and once fairly mounted, 
good-by to prudence and common sense !* 
The Bibliomaniac is thus pleasantly sati- 
rized by an old poet in the * Shyp of 
Fooles* 

Styll am I besy boh ast«mbtpng& t 
For to have plenty it is a pleasaunt fhynge 
In my conceit, and to have them ay in hand* 
But what ihey nene do I not understand* 1 

When we survey our well- furnished book- 
shelves, the first thought that suggests 
itself, is the immortality of intellect. Here' 
repose the living, monuments of those 1 
master spirits destined to sway the empire 
of mind; the historian, the philosopher, 
and the poet, " of imagination all com- 
pact r and while the deeds of mighty con- 
querors hurry ;down the stream of oblivion, 
the works of these men survive to • after- 
ages ; are enshrined in the memories of a 
grateful posterity, and finally stamp uptfn 
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national character the permanent impress 
of their genius. 

Happy we, who are early taoght to 
cherish the society of these silent friends, 
ever ready to amuse without importunity, 
and instruct without the austerity of reproof. 
Let us rest assured that it is " mind that 
makes the body rich,*' and that in the cul- 
tivation of our intellect we secure an in- 
exhaustible store of present gratification, 
and a source of pleasurable recollections 
which will never fail to cheer the evening 
of life. J. H. 



ETIQUETTE. 
Philosophy may ra?e as it will, " little 
things are great to little men,*' and the 
less the man, the greater is the object. 
A king at arms is, in his own estimation, 
the greatest king in Europe, and a German 
baron is not more punctilious than a master 
of the ceremonies. The first desire with all 
men is power, the next is the semblance of 
power ; and it is perhaps a happy dispen- 
sation that those who are cut off from the 
substantial tights of the .citizen, should find 
a compensation in the " decorations " of 
the slave ; as : in all other moral cases the 
vices of the individual are repressed by 
those of the rest of the community. The 
pride of Diogenes trampled on the pride 
of Plato ; and the vanity of the excluded 
may be trusted for keeping within bounds 
the vanity of the preeminent and the pri- 
vileged. The great enemy, however, of 
etiquette is civilisation, which is incessantly 
at work, simplifying society. Knowledge, 
by opening our eyes to the substances of 
things, defends us from the juggle of forms ; 
and Napoleon, when he called a throne a 
mere chair, with gilt nails driven into it, 
epitomised one of the most striking results 
of the revolutionary contest. Strange that 
he should have overlooked or disregarded 
the fact in the erection of his own institu- 
tions! Ceremonial is a true paper cur- 
rency, and passes only as far as it will be 
taken. The representative of a thousand 
pounds, unbacked by credit, is a worthless 
rag of paper, and the highest decoration 
which the king can confer, if repudiated by . 
opinion, is but a piece of blue riband. 
Here indeed the sublime touches the ridi- 
culous, for who shall draw the line of de- 
marcation between my lord Grizzle and 
the gold stick ? between Mr. Dymock, in 
Westminster-hall, and his representative 
"on a real horse" at Co vent-garden ?— . 
Every day the intercourse of society -is be- 
coming more and more easy, and a man of 



fashion is as little likely to be ceremonious 
in trifles, as to appear in the costume of 
sir Charles Grandison, or to take up the 
quarrels of lord Herbert of Cherbury.* 

INDICATIONS. 
Written in the Frost* 
For the Table Book. 

I know that the weather's severe, by the noses 

That nm between eye* smartly ltsh'd by the lur ; 
By the coxcombs that muff-led are smiling at roses 

Got into the cheeks, and got out of the air. 
By the skates, (slipp'ry fish) for the Serpentine's Fleet ; 

By the rise of the coal; by the shot-birds that fall ; 
By the chilly old people that creep to the heat ; J 

And the ivy-green branches that creep to the walL 
By the chorus of boys sliding oyer,the *iw, * , ' [ 

The grumbles of men sliding over the flag* ; 
The beggars, poor wretches 1 half naked, that shirer 1 
• The sportsmen, poor horsemen I tumM oat on their 

. nags! , f .. 

By the mow standing over the plant and the fountain ; 

The ehilbain-tribes, whose understanding is weak ; 
The wild-ducks of the valley, the drift of the mountain, 
. And, like Niobe\ street-plugs all tears from the 

Creek: ■ ; t •< : 

And I know, by the iceleta from nature** own shops, 
. By the fagots just cut, sad the tut ting wifrd> tone, 
That the weather will freeze half the .world if it stop* 

If it goes, it will thaw t'other half to the bone. 

Jan. 27. < # > r « 



ADOPTION. 

There is a singular system in France 
relative to the adoption of children. A 
family who has none, adopts as their own 
a fine child belonging to a friend, or more 
generally to some poor person, (for the laws 
of population in the poor differ from those 
in the rich;) the adoption is regularly enre- 
gistered by the civil authorities, and the 
child becomes heir-at-law to the property 
of its new parents, and cannot be disin- 
herited by any subsequent caprice of the 
parties ; they are bound to support it suit- 
ably to their rank, and do every thing due 
to their offspring. -f 

A Royal Simile. 
" Queen Elizabeth was wont to say, 
upon the commission of sales, that the 
commissioners used Iter like sttaioberry- 
wives, that laid two or three great straw- 
berries at the mouth of their pottle, and all 
the rest were little ones ; so they made her 
two or three great prices of the first par- 
ticulars, but fell straight ways."} 



• New Monthly Magazine. 
% Apophthegms Antiq. ■ 



t Ibid. 
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Sightlrsa, and [tntly led her whu no 
She duly creeps, and drawl a soothing & 
Of Piiilmodjr, from out her viol' string*. 
To compaiy tome plaintive wordi she ei: 



This young woman sojourns in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient scene of the 
" Pretty Bessee " and her old father, the 
" Blind Beggar of Beihnal-green " — 



" Her name is Hannah Brentford. She is 
an inhabitant of Bunnill-row, twenty-four 
years old, and has been blind from the time 
she had the small-pox, two- and twenty 
fears ago. She sings hymns, and accom- 
panies herself on the violin. Her manner 
w to " give out " two lines of words, and 
chant them to « a, quiet tune ;" and then 
Vol. I_8. 



she gives ont another two lines ; and so she 
proceeds till the composition is finished. 
Her voice, and the imitative strains of her 
instrument, are one chord of 'plaining 
sound, beautifully touching. She supports 
herself, and an aged mother, on the alms of 
passengers in the streets of Finsbury, who 
" please to bestow their charity on the 
blind " — " the poor blind." They who are 
not pierced by her " sightless eye-balls " 
have no sight : they who are unmoved by 
her virginal melody have " ears, and they 
hear not." Her eyes are of agate— she is 
one of the " poor itone blind "— 
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Garruft $Iat#. 

No.V. 

[From "Arden of Fever^ham his true and 
lamentable Tragedy," Author unknown. 
1592.] 

AUce Arden with Mosbie her Paramour 
conspire the murder of her Husband. 

Mot. How now, Alice, what sad end passionate ? 
Make me partaker of thy pensivenesa \ 
Fire divided trans with lesser farce. 

Al: But I will dam that fireln my breast, 
Till by the force thereof my part consume. 
Ah Mosbie! 

Mot. Sach deep pathairee, ltke to a cannon's burst, 
pischarged against a ruinated waB» 
Breaks my relenting heart in thousand pieces. 
Ungentle Alice, thy sorrow is my sore j 
Thou know»st it will, and 'tis thy policy 
To forgo distressful looks, to wound a breast 
Whese lies a heart which dies when thou art aad. 
It is,aot Love that loves to anger Love. 

At. It fa not Love that loves to murther love. 

Mot. How mean your that? 

AL Thou kmow'st haw dearly Arden loved me. 

Mot. And then— — 

Al. Aad then— oomeaal the rest, for 'tis too bad, 
Lest thajt my words be carried to the wind. 
And pubUsh'd in the world to both oux shames. 
I pray thee, Mosbie, let our springtime wither ; 
Our harvest else will yield but loathsome Weeds. 
Forget, I pray thee, what has past betwixt US ; 
For now I blush and tremble at the thoughts. 

Mot. What, are you changed ? 

Al. Aye, to my former happy life again j 
From title of an odious strumpet's name ' 
To honest Arden's wife, not Arden's honest wife— 
Ha Mosbie I 'tis thou hast rifled me pi that, 
And made me slanderous to all ray kin. 
Even in my forehead is thy name engraven, 
A mean Artificer, that low-born name t 
I was bewitch t ; woe-worth the hapless hour. 
And all the causes that enchanted me. 

Mot. Nay, if thou ban, let me breathe curses forth ; 
And if you stand so nicely at your fame,. 
Let me repent the credit I have lost. 
1 have neglected matters of import, 
That would have 'stated me above thy state ; 
For-slow'd advantages, and spurn'd at time ; 
Aye, Fortune's right hand Mosbie hath forsook, 
To take a Wanton giglot by the left. 
1 left the marriage of an honest maid, 
Whose dowry would have weigh'd down all thy wealth; 
Whose beauty and demeanour far exceeded thee, 
foie certain good I lost for changing bad, 
And wrapt my credit in thy company. 
1 was bewitcht j that is. no theme of thine ; 
Aad thou nnhallow'd baat enchanted nie. 
But I will br«ak tj»y spelk and exorcisms. 
And put another sight upon these eyes, 
That Bhew'4-my heart a raven for a dov§. 



Thou art not fair ; I view'd thee not till now ; 
Thou art not kind ; till now I anew thee not : 
And now the rain hath beaten off thy gilt. 
Thy worthless copper slpws thee counterfeit*. 
It grieves me not to see how foal th^QU art* 
But madnne that ever I thought then fain 
Go, get thee gone, a coftesmate far thy hinda I * 
I am too goooVto be thy favourite. 

Al. Aye, now I see* aad too soon find it true* 
Which often bath been told me by my friends, 
That Mosbie loves Jae apt but for my wealth ; 
Which too incredulous I ne'er believed. 
Kay, hear me speak, Mosbie, 8 word or two.; 
I'll bite my tongue if t speak bitterly. 
Look on me, Mosbie, or else 1*11 kill mynelf. 
Nothing shall hide me from thy stormy look ; 
If thou cry War, there is no Peace for me, 
I will do penance for offending thee ; 
And burn this Prayer Book, which I bare as*. 
The Holy Word that has converted me. 
See, Mosbie, t will tear away the leaves, 
And all the leaves ; and in this golden Cover 
Shall thy sweet phrases and thy letters dwell, K 
And thereon will I chiefly meditate, 
And hold no other sect bat sach devotion. 
Wilt thou not look ? is all thy Lave o'erwhelm'd ? • 
Wilt thou not hear r what malice stops thy ears ? '. 
Why speakst thou not ? what silence ties thy tongue? 
Thou hast been sighted as the Eagle ia, 
And heard as quickly aa the fearful Hare 
And spoke as .smoothly as an Orator, 
When I have Jaid thee hear, or see, or syesk^ 
And art thou sensible in none of th«e r^ 
Weigh all «hy good tarns' with this little fault, 
And I deserve not Mosbie's muddy looks. 
A fence of trouble is not thicken'd still ; 
Be clear again; I'll ne'er more trouble thee. 

Mo*. O fie, no ; I'm a base artificer ; 
My wings are feather'd for a lowly flight. 
Mosbie, fie, no ; not for a thousand pound 
Make- love to you; why, tis unpardonable. 
We Beggars must not breathe, where Gentiles are. 

Al. Sweet Mosbie is as Gentle as a King-, 
And I too blind to judge him otherwise. 
Flowers sometimes" spring in fallow lands ; 
Weeds in gardens, Roses grow on thorns : 
So, whatsoe'er my Mosbie's father was, 
Himself ia valued Gentle by hie worth* ■ - 

Mot* Ah how you women can insinuate, 
And clear a trespass with your sweet set tongue I 
I will forget this quarrel, gentle Alice, 
Provided I'll be tempted so no more. 



Arden, with hie friend Franklin, trmeU 
ling at night, to Arden 's house at Fevers 
sham t where he is lain in tvait for H 
Rvjfians, hired by Alice and M&sbk to 
murder him ; Franklin is interrupted i» fl 
story he was beginning to tell by the u?<# 
of a bad wife, by an indisposition, omi- 
nous of the impending danger of hie friend* 
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- Arden* Come, Master Franklin, onwards with your 
tale. 
Frank. I'll astute you, Sir, yew task me much* 
A heavy blood is gather'd at my heart ; 
And on the sudden is my wind so short, 
As hindereth the passage of my speech. 
So fierce a qualm yet ne'er assailed me. 

Arden. Come, Master Franklin, let us go on softly j 
The annoyance of the dust, or else some meat 
Vou ate at dinner cannot brook with you. 
\ have been often so, and soon amended. 
Frank. Do you remember where my tale did leave ? 
Arden. Aye, where the Gentleman did check his 

wife — 
Frank. She being reprehended for the fact, 
Witness produced that took her with the fact, • 
Her glove brought in which there she left behind, 
And many other assured arguments, 
Her Husband asVd her whether it were not so— 

Arden. Her answer then ? I wonder how she look'd, 
Having forsworn it with so vehement oaths, 
And at the instant so approved upon her. 
- Frank. First did she cast her eyes down On the 

earth, 
Watching the drops that fell amain from thence} 
Then softly draws she out her handkercher, 
And modestly she wipes her tear-stained face : 
Then hemm'd she out (to clear her voice it should 

seem), 
And with a majesty addrest herself 
To encounter all their accusations- 
Pardon me; Master Arden, I can no more; 
This fighting at my heart makes short my wind. 

Arden. Come, we are almost mow at Raynnra Down I 
Your pretty tale beguiles the weary way, 
X would you were in case to tell it out 

[They are set upon by the Ruffians.] 



For the Table Book, 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 

Jokn Bull. 

In answer to an inquiry in The Times, 
respecting the author of "God save the 
King," the writers of several letters in that 
journal, during the present month, concur 
in ascribing the air of the " national an- 
them " to Dr. John Bull. This opinion 
results from recent researches, by the curi- 
ous in music, which have been published in 
elaborate forms. - 

Dr. John Bull was a celebrated musi- 
cian, born about 1563» in Somersetshire. 
His master in music was William Blithe- 
man, organist of the chapel royal to queen 
Elizabeth, in which capacity he was much 
d i st ingui s h e d . Bull, on the death of his 
master in 1591, was Appointed his suc- 



cessor. In 1592 he was created doctor in 
the university of Cambridge ; and in 1596, 
at the recommendation of her majesty, he 
was made professor of music to Gresham 
college, which situation he resigned in 
1607. During more than a year of his 
professorship, Mr. Thomas Bird > son of the 
venerable William Bird, exercised the 
office of a substitute to Dr. Bull, while he 
travelled on the continent for the recovery 
of his health. After the decease of queen 
Elizabeth, Bull was appointed chamber-* 
musician to king James. In 1613, Dr. Bull 
finally quitted England, and entered into 
the service of the archduke, in the Nether- 
lands. He afterwards seems to have set* 
tied at Lubec, from which place many of 
his compositions, in the list published by 
Dr. Ward, are dated ; one of them so late 
as 1622, the supposed year of his decease. 
Dr. Bull has been censured for quitting his 
establishment in England ; but it. is pro* 
bable that the increase of health and wealth 
was the cause and consequence of his re- 
moval. He seems to have been praised at 
home more than rewarded. The professor* 
ship of Gresham college was not then si 
sinecure. His attendance on the chapel 
royal, for which he had 40/. per annum, 
and on the prince of Wales, at a similar 
salary, though honourable, were not very 
lucrative* appointments for the first per- 
former in the world, at a time when scho* 
lars were not so profitable as at present, 
and there was no public performance where 
this most wonderful musician could display 
his abilities. A list of more than two hun- 
dred of Dr. Bull's compositions, vocal and 
instrumental, is inserted in his life, th* 
whole of which, when his biography wad 
written in 1740, were preserved in the 
collection of Dr. Pepusch. The chief part 
of these were pieces for (he organ and 
virginal.* 

Anthony a Wood relates the following 
anecdote of this distinguished musician, 
when he was abroad for the recovery of his 
health in 1 601 :-r- 

" Dr. Bull hearing of a famous* musician 
belonging to a certain cathedral at Si. 
Omer's, he applied himself as a novice to 
him, to learn something of his faculty, and 
to see and admire his works. This musi- 
cian, after some discourse had passed .be-* 
tween them, conducted Bull to a vestry or 
music-school joining to the cathedral, arid 
showed to hini a lesson or song of forty parts, 
and then made a vaunting challenge to any 
person in the world to add one more part 

* Dictionary of Musicians. Hawkins. 
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to them, supposing it to be so complete 
and full that it was impossible for any 
mortal man to correct or add to it ; Bull 
thereupon desiring the use of pen, ink, and 
ruled paper, such as we call music paper, 
prayed the musician to lock him up in the 
said school for two or three hours ; which 
being done, not without great disdain by 
the musician, Bull in that time, or less, 
added forty more parts to the said lesson 
or song. The musician thereupon being 
called in, be viewed it, tried it, and retried 
it; at length he burst out into a great 
ecstasy, and swore by the great God, that he 
that added those forty parts must either be 
the devil, or Dr. Bull, &c. Whereupon 
Bull making himself known, the musician 
fell down and adored him. Afterwards 
continuing there and in those parts for a 
time, he became so much admired, that he 
was courted to accept of any place or pre- 
ferment suitable to his profession, either 
within the dominions of the emperor, king 
of France, or Spain; but the tidings of 
these transactions coming to the English 
court, queen Elizabeth commanded him 
home." * 

Dr. Bumey disregards the preceding 
account as incredible ; but Wood was a 
most accurate writer : and Dr. Bull, be- 
tides being a great master, was a lover of 
the difficulties in his science, and was 
therefore likely to seek them with delight, 
and accomplish them in a time surprisingly 
abort to those who study melody rather 
than intricacy of composition. 

It is related that in the reign of James I. 
" July the 16th, 1 60?, his majesty and 
prince Henry, with many of die nobility, 
and other honourable persons, dined at 
Merchant Taylors' hall,- it being the elec- 
tion-day of their master and wardens ; 
when the company's roll being offered to 
his majesty, he said he was already free of 
another company, but that the prince 
should grace them with the acceptance of 
his freedom, and that he would himself see 
when the garland was put on his head,' 
Which was done accordingly. During their 
stay, they were entertained with a great 
variety of music, both voices and instru- 
ments, as likewise with several speeches. 
And, while the king sat at dinner, Dr. Bull; 
who was free of that company , being in a ci tti - 
zen's gowne, cappe, and hood, played most 
excellent melodie uppon a small pay re of 
organs, placed there for that purpose 
duely." r 

from the only works of Dr. Bull in 



print, some lessons in the « Parthenia— 
the first music that was ever printed for the 
virginals," he is deemed to hare possessed 
a power of execution on the harpsichord 
far beyond what is generally conceived of 
the masters of that time. As to his lessons, 
they were, in the estimation of Dr. Pepusch, 
not only for the harmony and contrivance, 
but for air and modulation, so excellent, 
that he scrupled not to prefer them to those 
of Couperin, Scarlatti, and others of the 
modern composers for the harpsichord. 

Dr. Pepusch had in his collection a book 
of lessons very richly bound, which had 
once been queen Elizabeth's ; in this were 
contained many lessons of Bull, so very 
difficult, that hardly any master of the doc- 
tor's time was able to play them. It is 
well known, that Dr. Pepusch married the 
famous opera singer, signora Margarita de 
L'Pine, who had a very fine hand on the 
harpsichord : as soon as they were married, 
the doctor inspired her with the same sen- 
timents of Bull as he himself had long 
entertained, and prevailed on her to prac- 
tise his lessons ; in which she succeeded so 
well, as to excite the curiosity of numbers 
to resort to his house at the corner of Bart- 
lett's- buildings, in Fetter-lane, to hear her. 
There are no remaining evidences of her 
unwearied application, in order to attain 
that degree of excellence which it is known 
she arrived at ; but the book itself is yet in 
being, which in some parts of it is so dis- 
coloured by continual use, as to distinguish 
with the utmost degree of certainty the 
very lessons with which "she was most de- 
lighted. One of them took up twenty 
minutes to go through it.* 

Dr. Bumey says, that Pepusch's prefer- 
ence of Bull's compositions to those of 
Couperin and Scarlatti, rather proves that 
the doctor's taste was bad, than * that Bull's 
music was good ; and he remarks, in re- 
ference to some of them, " that they may 
- be heard by a lover of music, with as little 
emotion as the clapper of a mill, or the 
rumbling of a post-chaise." It is a mis- 
fortune to Dr. Bull's fame, that he left little 
evidence of his great powers, except the 
transcendantty magnificent air of " God 
save the king." 

Febrtutry, 1827. * 

COMPANY OF MUSICIANS 
op the City of London. 

King James I., upon what beneficial 
principle it is now difficult to discover, by 



* Wood's Fasti, anno 158& 



• Hawkins. 
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letters-patent incorporated the musicians of 
the city of London into a company, and 
they still continue to enjoy privileges in 
consequence of their constituting a frater- 
nity and corporation ; bearing arms azure, 
a swan, argent, within a tressure] counter- 
ilure, or ; in a chief, gules, a rose between 
two lions, or : and for their crest the celes- 
tial sign Lyra, called by astronomers the 
Orphean Lyre. Unluckily for the bon- 
vivane of this tuneful tribe, they have no 
hall in the city for festive delights ! . How- 
ever, on days of greatest gourmandite, the 
members of this body are generally too 
busily employed in exhilarating others, 
comfortably to enjoy the fruits of good 
living themselves. And here historical in- 
tegrity obliges me to say, that this company 
has ever been held in derision by real pro- 
fessors, who have regarded it as an institu- 
tion as foreign to the- cultivation and pros- 
perity of good music, as the train-bands to 
the art of war. Indeed, the only uses that 
have hitherto been made of this charter 
6eem the affording to aliens an easy and 
cheap expedient of acquiring the freedom 
of the city, and enabling them to pursue 
some more profitable and respectable trade 
than that of fiddling ; as well as empower- 
ing the company to keep out of processions, 
and city-feasts, every street and country- 
dance player, of superior abilities to those 
who have the honour of being styled the 
f* IVaUe of the corporation."* 



EFFECTS OF MUSIC. 

Sultan Amurath, that cruel prince, having 
laid siege to Bagdad, and taken it, gave 
orders for putting thirty thousand Persians 
to death, notwithstanding they had sub- 
mitted, and laid down their arms. Among 
the number of these unfortunate victims 
was a musician. He besought the officer, 
who had the command to see the sultan's 
.orders executed, to spare him but for a mo- 
ment, while he might be permitted to speak 
to the emperor. The officer indulged him 
with his entreaty ; and, being brought be- 
fore the emperor, he was permitted to 
exhibit a specimen of his art. Like the 
musician in Homer, he took up a kind of 
psaltry, resembling a lyre, with six strings 
.on each side, and accompanied it with his 
voice. He sung the taking of Bagdad, and 
the triumph of Amurath. The pathetic 
tones and exulting sounds which he drew 
from the instrument, joined to the alternate 



plaintiveness and 'boldness of his strains, 
rendered the prince unable to restrain the 
-softer emotions of his soul. He even suf- 
fered him to proceed until, overpowered 
with harmony, he melted into tears of pity, 
and relented of his cruel intention. lie 
spared the prisoners who yet remained 
alive, and gave them instant liberty. 



THE YORKSHIRE GIPSY .• 
For the Table Book. 

The Gipsies are pretty well known as 
streams of water, which, at different periods, 
are observed on some parts of the Yorkshire 
Wolds. They appear toward the latter end 
of winter, or early in spring y sometimes 
breaking out very suddenly, and, after run- 
ning a few miles, again disappearing. That 
which is more particularly distinguished by 
the name of The Oipty, has its origin near 
the Wold-cottage, at a distance of about 
twelve miles W.N.W. from Bridlington. 
The water here does not rise in a body, in 
one particular spot, but may be seen oozing 
and trickling among the grass, over a sur- 
face of considerable extent, and where the 
ground is not interrupted by the least ap* 
parent breakage; collecting into a mass, 
it passes off in a channel, of about four 
feet in depth, and eight or ten in width; 
along a fertile valley, toward the sea, which 
it enters through the harbour at Bridling- 
ton ; having passed the villages of Wold 
Newton, North Burton, Rudston, and 
Boy n ton. Its uncertain visits, and the 
amazing quantity of water sometimes dis- 
charged in a single season, have afforded 
subjects of curious speculation* One wri- 
ter displays a considerable degree of ability 
in favour of a connection which he sup* 
poses to exist between it and the ebbing 
and flowing spring, discovered at Bridling- 
ton Quay in 1811. " The appearance of 
this water," however, to use the words of 
Mr. Hinderwell, the historian of Scar- 
borough, " is certainly influenced by the 
state of the seasons," as'ther e is sometimes 
an intermission of three" or four years. It 
is probably occasioned by a surcharge of 
water descending from the high lands into 
the vales, by subterraneous passages, and, 
finding a proper place of emission, breaks 
out with great force. 



# JJurney. 



• The word is not pronounced the tame ** gipsy, a, 
fortune-teller j {he g t in this ease, being sounded Sari. 
taiagimleU 
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. Altar « secession of fivte years, the Gipsy 
made its appearance in February, 18*23 ; a 
circumstance which some people had sup* 
posed as unlikely to occur, owing to the 
alterations effected on the Cart*, under the 
Muston and Yedingbam drainage act 

We are told, that the ancient Britons 
exalted, their rivers and streams into the 
offices of religion, and whenever an object 
had been thus employed, it was reverenced 
with a degree of sanctity ever afterwards ; 
and we may readily suppose, that the sud- 
den, and extraordinary appearance of this 
stream, after an interval of two or three 
successive years, would awaken their curi- 
osity, and excite in them a feeling of sacred 
astonishment. From the Druids may pro- 
bably have descended a custom, formerly 
prevalent among the young people at North 
feurton, but now discontinued: it was— 
f* going to meet the Gipsy/' on her first 
approach. Whether or not this meeting 
was accompanied by any particular cere- 
mony, the writer of this paragraph has not 
been able to ascertain. 

T.C. 

Bridlington. 



Where shall that Ismd, thai *p*t </ mHk be Jowd ? 
Art thou a man ? a patriot ? look around; 
Oh, thou shalt find, hov e'er thy footsteps roam. 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 



\. WILTSHIRE ABROAD AND AT 

HOME. 

To the Editor. 

JXfcem h • land, 6f every land the pride, 
jBcfo'ved by heaven o'er all the world betid*, 
.Where brighter sens dispense terener light, 
jAjid milder moons emparadise the night 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
•Tutie-ttttor'd age, and love exalted youth ; 
"The* wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
foe wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shares, 

Views not a realm so beautiful and fair, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 
\ti every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touch'd by remembrance, trembles to that pole. 

Tor in this land of heaven's peculiar graee, 
The heritage of Nature's noblest race, 
.There, ism spot of earth, supremely blest, 
A fea/er, sweeter spot than all the rest ; 

*rfnere man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
;His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride ; 
'ffhile in his softened looks benignly blend 
The* sire, the Bon, the husband, brother, friend. 

.Here woman reignst-the mother, daughter, wife. 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ; 
In. the. clear heaven of her delightful eye 
jA.n angel guard of loves, and graces lie ; 
ground hex knees domestic duties meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol at h'er feet. . 



Mr. Editor,— As your Table Book may 
be considered an extensively agreeable and 
entertaining continuation of your Every* 
Day Book, allow me a column, wherein, 
without wishing to draw attention too ire* 
qnently to one subject, I would recur again 
to the contributions of your correspondent, 
in voK ii. page 1371, of the Every-Day 
Booh, my observations at page 1684, and 
his notices at page 1606. Your " Old Cor* 
respondent " is, f presume, a native of this 

Sart of the country. He tells us, page 1608, 
lat his ancestors came from the Priory ; in 
another place, that he is himself an anti- 
quarian ; and, if I am not much mistaken 
in the signatures, you have admitted his 
poetical effusions in some of your num- 
bers. Assuming these to be facts, he will 
enter into the feeling conveyed by the lines 
quoted at the head of this article, and 
agree with me in this observation, that 
every man who writes of the spot, or the 
county so endeared, should be anxious that 
truth and fiction should not be so blended 
together as to mislead us (the inhabitants) 
who read your miscellany; and that we 
shall esteem it the more, as the antiquities, 
the productions, and the . peculiarities of 
this part of our county are noticed in a 
proper manner. * 

As your correspondent appears to have 
been anxious to set himself right with re- 
gard to the inaccuracies I noticed, in ^his 
account of Clack, &c., I will point out thai 
he is still in error in one shgnt particulate 
When he visits this county again, he will 
find, if. he should direct his footsteps to- 
wards Maltnsbury and its venerable abbeyv 
(now the church,) the tradition is, that the 
boys of a school, kept in a room thai once 
existed over the antique and curious en* 
trance to the abbey, revolted and killed 
their master. Mr. Moffatt, in his history 
of Malmsbury, (ed, 1805,) has not noticed 
this tradition. 

Excuse my transcribing from that work* 
lhe subjoined * Sonnet to the Avon/' and 
let me express a hope that your correspond- 
ent may also favour us with some effusions 
in verse upon that stream, the scene of 
warlike contests when the boundary of the 
Saxon kingdom, or upon other subjects 
connected with our local history* 
- Upon this xiver, meandering through a 
fine and fertile tract, of country, Mr. Mof- 
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-fatt, after noticing (he earlier abbots of session cf'the tolden image, in preference 

Malmstrary, adds, u The ideas contained in to the- childish incident stated .to . have 

the following lines were suggested, by the occurred when Bradenstoke Priory was 

perusal of the history of the foundation of occupied by a former respectable inhabit* 

•Malmsfrury abbey :; . ant, Mrs. Bridges. 

.. * * a Your correspondent will excuse the free- 

Sonnet to the Avon. ^n, of ^^ observation ; his ready pert 

44 Reclined beside the willow shaded stream, could perhaps relate to you the detail of a 

On which the breath of whispering zephyr plays, tragical event, said by tradition to have 

Let me, o Avon, in untntor'd lays occurred at Dauntsey, where the mansion 

Assert thy fairest, jferest right to &me. pf the late earl of Peterborough now stands', 

What tho* no myrtle-bower thy banks adorn, and " °* ner ta les of Other times/' 
Nor sportive Naiads wanton in thy waves ; J± ReA.DEH * 

No glittering sands of gold, or coral caves, ' Xvneham Wilt* 

Bedeck the channel by thy waters worn ; » January 23 1827 

9 

Yet than canst boast of honours passing these, • ■ ■ ' • 

For when fair scienoe left her eastern seat, 

Ere Alfred raised her sons a fair retreat, OLD BIRMINGHAM CONJURERS. 

Where Isis' laurels tremble in the breeze ; n tut xxr xx 

'Twas the*, near where thy curling streamlet flows, * Bv Mr ' WILLIAM HUTTON. 

E'en in'yondeU, the Muses found repose," }f head IS a vacuum. Some, like a 

This interesting period in the history of P al j rv . cottage, are ill accommodated, dark, 

the venerable abbey, its supposed connec- an r d circumscribed ; others are capacious as 

tion with Bradenstoke Priory, the admired Westminster-hall. Though none are im- 

scenery of the surrounding country, the mense, yet they are capable of immense 

events of past ages blended into the exer- jtamturc. The more room is taken up by 

tions of a fertile imagination, and the many knowledge, &« less remains for credulity, 

tradition* still floating in the minds of the Th e more a ?* an 1S acquainted with things 

inhabitants, would form materials deserving ™ e more wllhn S ,J° " ^ ve »P the g*o*t» 

the attention of a writer disposed to wield f E ; er y town ™ d Vllla & e > w 2 thin . W kn ° w - 

his pen in that department of literature,- le W? has been J* 8 ** * d Wlth spirits,- 

which has been so successfully cultivated in w ><» a PP ear * n ho . rrid form f t0 ? e ima * 

the northern and other parts of our island. ? lnatl0n L . ,n L 1 the w I nter . night— but the 

If by the observation, « that his ances- s ? l . nts whlch !> aunt Birmingham, are those, 

tors came from the Priory," your corres- of industry and luxury. 
pendent means Bradenstoke Priory, lie If we examine the whole parish, we can- 

wili allow me to direct his attention to the not P roduc f e one old ! Wltch > but we ha ; e t 

fact of the original register of that esta- ni l mbers of young, who exercise a powerful 

htishmeot being in the British Museum. I !° fll ! enc ^ ove \™' Should the ladies accuse 

refer him to th! " Beautiesof England and tbe harsh epithet, they will please to con- 

Wales " sider, I allow them, what of all things they 

1 As your correspondent probably resides ?> ost wish for, j>o W *r-therefore the balance 

in London, he may be induced to obtain 1S L n r m y favou F- , . . ' . f _ . 

access to this docwent, in which I con- If l w f 1 pass through the planetary worlds* 

elude he would, .have no difficulty; and if w £ *aU be able to muster two conjurers, 

you, Mr. Editor, could favour us in your *£° endeavouredto ** shine with the stars." 

publication with an - engraving of this P» first, John Walton, who was so busy 

Priory, it Would be acceptable. m *»*?* the natlvlt y of ot ** rs > tha . h * . 

I appreciate the manner in 'which your forgot his own. Conscious of an apphea- 

corres|K>ndent noticed my remarks, and- tJ0n t0 himself > for the discovery of stolen, 

wish him success in his literary efforts, — ■ — — * > ■ 

Whether relating to objects in this vicinity, • T am waae ^ a ,t embarrassed by this different* 

or to Other matters. One remark Only I between two valued correspondents, and I hone neither 

»ili add,-that I think he should avoid the. jffiS^K^ttEi ESSZSfiSSi 

QamiDg Of respectable individuals ; the interest the readers of the Table Book. I do not say 

mention Of names may Cause unpleasant: th.atit has paased that lum^ and hitherto^ has been 

7 r • fc •• ' • LI.M u j n ~ 4i. • i. well; perhaps, however, it would be advisable that 

feelings in a neighbourhood like thlS, hpW- « A R^er K should eonfide to me hie name, and that' 

ever unintentional on his part. I should ho and my "Old Correspondent," whom I know, should 

hsve : considered it better taste in an and- ^ttttSSufrJaSSgT '^^ 

quarian to have named the person m pos- ...... • . w. ja. 
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goods, he employed his people to steal 
them. And though, for many years con- 
fined to his bed by infirmity, be could con- 
jure away the property of others, and, for a 
reward, conjure it back again. 
- The prevalence of this evil, induced the 
legislature, in 1725, to make the reception 
of stolen goods capital. The first sacrifice 
to this law was the noted Jonathan Wild. ' 
' The officers of justice, in 1732, pulled 
Walton out of his bed, in an obscure cottage, 
one furlong from the, town, now Brickiln- 
lane, carried him to prison, and from thence 
to the gallows— they had better have car- 
ried him to the workhouse, and his followers 
to the anvil. 

To him succeeded Francis Kimberley* 
the only reasoning animal, who resided at 
No. 60, in Dale-end, from his early youth 
to extreme age. A hermit in a crowd ! 
The windows of bis house were strangers 
to light The shutters forgot to open-; the 
Chimney to smoke. His cellar, though 
amply furnished, never knew moisture. 

He spent threescore years in filling six 
rooms with such trumpery as was just too 
good to be thrown away, and too bad to be 
kept. His life was as inoffensive as long. 
Instead of stealing the goods which other 
people used, he purchased what he could 
not use himself. He was not difficult in 
his choice of the property that entered his 
house ; if there was bulky He' was satisfied. 

His dark house, and his dark figure, 
corresponded with each other. The apart- 
ments, choked up with lumber, scarcely 
admitted his body, though of the skeleton 
order. Perhaps leanness is an appendage 
to the science, for I never knew a corpu- 
lent conjurer. His diet, regular, plain, 
and slender, showed at how little expense 
life might be sustained. His library con- 
sisted of several thousand volumes, not one 
of which, I believe, he ever read ; having 
written, in characters unknown to all but 
himself, his name, the price, and the date, 
in the title-page, he laid them by for ever. 
The highest pitch of his erudition was the 
annual almanack. 

He never wished to approach a woman, 
or be approached by one. Should the rest 
of men, for half a century, pay no more 
attention to the fair, some angelic hand 
might stick up a note like the arctic circle 
over one of our continents, " this world to 
be let." 

If he did not cultivate the acquaintance 
of the human species, the spiders, more 
numerous than his books, enjpyed an unitr- 
terniDted reign of quiet. The silence of 
the place was not broken ; the broom, the" 



book, the dust, or the web, was not dis- 
turbed. Mercury and his shirt performed 
their revolutions together; and Satnni 
changed At* with his coat. He died in 
1756, as conjurers usually die, unla- 
mented.* 



PATIENCE. 
For the Table Book. 

Ai the pent water of a mill-dam lies 

Motionless, yielding, noiseless, and serene, 
Patience wait* meekly with companioned eyes ; 

Or like the speck-cloud, which alone is seen 
Silver'd within bine space, ling/ring for air 

On which to sail prophetic voyages; 
Or as the fountain stone that doth not wear, 

Bat suits itself to pressure, and with ease 
Diverts the dropping crystal ; or the wife 

That sits beside her husband and her love 
Subliming to another state and life, 

OfTring him consolation as a dove,— 
Her sighs and tears, her heartache and her mind 
Devout, untired, calm, precious, and resigu'd. 



• • P 



British ^portraits. 

« * . 

' Catalogue of Pa in tod British Por- 
traits, comprising, most of the Sove- 
reigns of England, from Henry I. to 
George IV., and many distinguished 
personages; principally the produc- 
tions of Holbein, Zucchero, C. Jansen, 
Vandyck, Hudson, Reynolds, North- 
cote, &c. Now telling at the price* 
affixed, by Horatio Rood, 17, Air- 
street, Piccadilly. 1827. 

This is an age of book and print cata- 
logues; and lo! we have a picture dealer's 
catalogue of portraits, painted in oil, from 
the price of two guineas to sixty. There 
is only one of so high value as the latter 
sum, and this is perhaps the most interest- 
ing in Mr. RodcTs collection, and he has 
allowed the present engraving from it. The 
picture is in size thirty inches by twenty- 
five. The subjoined particulars are from 
the catalogue. 



• Hist, of Birmingham.; 
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Phom tee original Picture by Hogarth, lately iuacoverep. 



" To die present time, none of Hogarth's 
biographers appear to have been aware of 
the ' local habitation' of the original paint- 
ing from which the artist published his 
etching, the popularity of which, at the 
period to which il alludes, was so great, 
that a printseller offered for it its weight in 
gold : that offer the artist rejected ; and he 
is said to have received from its sale, for 
many weeks, at the rate of twelve pounds 
each day. Hie impressions could not be 
taken off so fast as they were wanted, 
though the rolling-press was. at work all 
night by the week together. 



" Hogarth said himself, that lord Lovat'3 
portrait was taken at the White Hart-inn, 
at St. Alban's, in the attitude of relating on 
his fingers the numbers of the rebel forces ; 
' Such a general had so many men, See, ;' 
and remarked that the muscles of Lovat's 
neck appeared of unusual strength, more 
so than he had ever seen. Samuel Ireland, 
in his Graphic Illustrations of Hogarth, 
vol. i. p. 146, states that Hogarth was in- 
vited to St. Albau's for the express purpose 
of being introduced to Loral, who was then 
resting at the White Hart-inn, on his way 
to London from Scotland, by Dr. Webster, 
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a physician residingat St. Alban's, and well persons who are interested concerning the 

known to Boswell, Johnson, and other emi- individual whom Hogarth has portrayed, 

nent literary characters of that period, or who are anxious respecting the works of 

Hogarth had never seen Lovat before, and that distinguished artist, have an opportu- 

was, through the doctor's introduction, re- nity of seeing it at Mr. Rodd's until it is 

ceived with much cordiality, even to the sold. 

kiss fraternal, which was then certainly not As regards the other portraits in oil, 
very pleasant, as his lordship, being under collected by Mr. Rodd, and now offered 
the barber's hands, left in the salute much by him for sale, after the manner of book- 
of the lather on the artist's face. Lord sellers, " at the prices annexed/' they can 
Lovat rested two or three days at St. Al- be iudged of with like facility. Like book- 
ban's, and was under the immediate care of sellers, who tempt the owners of empty 
Dr. Webster, who thought his patient's ill- shelves, with " long sets to fill up " at 
ness was feigned with his usual cunning, or small prices, Mr. R. " acquaints the no- 
if at all real, arose principally from his ap- bility and gentry, having spacious country 

?rehension of danger on reaching London, mansions, that he has many portraits of 

he short . stay of Lovat at St. Alban's considerable interest as specimens Of art, 

allowed the artist but scanty. opportunity but of whom the picture is intended tore- 

of providing the materials for a complete present, matter of doubt : as such pictures 

picture ; hence some carpenter was em* would enliven many of their large rooms, 

Sieved on the instant to glue together some and particularly the halls, they may be had 

eal board, and plane down one side, at very low prices." 

which is evident from the back being in the Mr. Rodd's ascertained ptctnrea/really 

usual rough state in which the plank leaves form a highly interesting collection of 

the saw-pit. The painting, from the thin* " painted British Portraits/'- from whence 

ness of the priming-ground, bears evident collectors may select what they please : 

ptoof of the haste with which the portrait his mode of announcing such productions, 

was accomplished. The oourse lineament by way of catalogue, seems well adapted 

of features so strongly exhibited in hie to bring buyers and sellers together, and is 

countenance, is admirably hit off; so well noticed here as an instance of apirited de* 

has Duncombe expressed it, - paxture from the ancient trading rule, vii. - 

* Loral's hard features Hogarth might command ;* Twiddle jour thumbs 

t v -i !• i j * * *. Till a eaatomer oames. 

for his penal was peculiarly adapted to # 
such representation. It is observable the 
button -noles of the coat, fee., are reversed 



ir- — % 

in the artist's etching, which was professed DEATH'S DOINGS 

to be ' -drawn from the life, &c. / and in % 

the upper corner of the picture are satirical " I am now worth one hundred thousand 

heraldic insignia, allusive to the 'artist's pounds/' ajid old Gregory, as he ascended 

idea of his future destiny." a hill, which commanded a full prospect of 

The 
tioned 
sented 

appear in Hogarth's wefl-known whole an< * on th* 1 s P ot m have "a pinery, — 

length etching of lord Levat. The picture /* Yen farmhouses shall come down," 

is a half-length ; it was found in the house said ° ld Gregory, " they interrupt my 

of a poor person at Verularo, in. the neigh- V1 ? w - . ... 

tiourhood of St. Alban's, where Hogarth "Then, what will become of the far-, 

painted it eighty years ago, and it is a singu- ™ ers *" asked the steward, who attended 

lar fact, that till its discovery a few weeks n * m * 

ago, such a picture was not known to have ".That's their business," answered old 

been executed. In all probability, Hogarth ' Gregory. 

obliged his friend, Dr. Webster, with it, " And that mill must not stand upon the 

and after the doctor's death it passed to stream," said old Gregory, 

some heedless individual, and remained " Then, how will the villagers grind their 

in obscurity from that time to the present.*' c ™ ? ** k «d the steward. 

Further observation on it is needless; for "That's not my business/' answered old 

1 • ' Gregory. 

J* There* an account <?f lord Lovat in the Bvw , ^ * W Gregory returned borne— at e a, 

ikffBoo*. * : hearty supper— drank a bottle of pPr*— 
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smoked -two pipes of tobacco— and fell into 
a profound slumber— and awoke no more ; 
and the farmers reside on their lands — and 
the mill stands upon the stream— and the 
villagers rejoice that Death did " business " 
with old Gregory. 



THE BARBER. 

For the Table Book. 

. Barbers are distinguished by peculiarities 
appertaining to no other class of men. They 
have a caste, and are a race of themselves. 
The members of this ancient and gentle 

Srofession— foul befall the libeller who shall 
esignate it a /rente— are mild, peaceable, 
cheerful, polite, and communicative. They 
mingle with no cabal, have no interest in 
factions, are " open to all parties, and 
influenced by none;*' and they have a 
good, kind, or civil word for everybody. 
The cheerful morning salutation of one of 
these cleanly, respectable persons is a 
'.'handsell'' for the pleasures of the day ; 
serenity is in its tone, and comfort glances 
from ' its accompanying smile. Their small, 
cool, clean, ana sparingly -furnished shops, 
with sanded floor and towelled walls* re* 
lieved by the white-painted, well-scoured 
shelves, scantily adorned with the various 
implements of their art, denote the snug sys- 
tem of economy which characterises the 
owners. Here, only, is the looking-glass 
not an emblem of vanity : it is placed to 
reflect, and not to flatter. You seat your- 
self in the lowly, antique chair, worn 
smooth by the backs of half a century of 
beard-owners, and instantly feel a full re- 
pose from fatigue of body and mind. You 
find yourself in attentive and gentle hands, 
and are persuaded that no man can be in 
collision with his shaver or hair-dresser. 
The very "operation tends to set you on 
better terms with yourself: and your barber 
hath not in his constitution the slightest 
element of difference. The adjustment of 
a curly the clipping of a lock, the trimming 
of a whisker, (that much-cherished and 
highly-valued adornment of the face,) are- 
matters of paramount importance to both 
parties — threads of sympathy for the time, 
unbroken by the divesture of the thin, soft, 
ample mantle, that enveloped you in its 
snowy folds while under his care. Who 
can entertain ill-humour, much less vent 
his spleen, while wrapt in the symbolic 
vestment? The veriest churl is softened 
ty the application of the warm emollient 
brush, and calmed iBtp complacency by 
the UgftMwtfed hoverings of the comb 



and scissors. A smile, a compliment, a 
remark on the weather, a diffident, side- 
wind inquiry about politics, or the passing 
intelligence of the day, are tendered with 
that deference, which is the most grateful 
as well as the handsomest demonstration of 
politeness. Should you, on sitting down, 
half-blushingly request him to cut off " as. 
large a lock as he can, merely," you assure 
him, " that you may detect any future 
change in its colour, 7 ' how skilfully he ex-» 
tracts, from your rather thin head of hair, a 
graceful, flowing lock, which self-love 
alone prevents you from doubting to have 
been grown by yourself; how pleasantly 
you contemplate, in idea, its glossiness 
from beneath the intended glass of the pro- 
pitiatory locket. A web of delightful 
associations is thus woven ; and the care he 
takes to " make each particular hair to 
stand on end " to your wishes, so as to let 
you know he surmises your destination, 
completes the charm. — We never hear of 
people cutting their throats in a barber's 
shop, though the place is redolent of razors. 
No i the ensanguined spots that occasion- 
ally besmirch the whiteness of the revolving 
towel is from careless, unskilful, and opi- 
niated individuals, who mow their own 
beards, or refuse to restrain their risibility. 
I wonder how any can usurp the province 
of the barber, (once an almost exclusive 
qne,) and apply unskilful, or unpractised 
hands so near to the grand canal of life. 
For my own part, I would not lose the 
daily elevation of my tender nose, by the 
velvet-tipped digits of my barber — no, not 
for an independence ! 

The genuine barber is usually (like his 
razors) well-tempered ; a man unvisited by 
care; combining a somewhat hasty assi- 
duity,, with an easy and respectful manner. 
He exhibits the best part of the character 
of a Frenchman — an uniform exterior sua* 
vity, and poiiteste* lie seems a fadeo* 
nobleman, or emigre 1 of the old regime* 
And surely if the souls of men transmigrate, 
those of the old French nobleue seek the 
congenial soil of the barber's bosom 1 Is it 
a degradation of worthy and untroubled' 
spirits, to imagine, that they, animate the 
bodies of the harmless and unsophisticated } 

In person the barber usually inclines to- 
the portly ; but is rarely obese. His i$ 
that agreeable plumpness betokening the: 
man at ease with himself and the world— » 
and the utter absence of that fretfulness 
ascribed to leanness. Nor do his comely 
proportions and fleshiness make leaden the 
heels, or lessen the elasticity of his step, 
pr transmute his feathery lightness of hand 
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to heaviness. He usually wears powder, nature than one of these wig*— so frank, so 
for it looks respectable, and is professional sincere, and so warm an apology for want 
withal. The last of the almost forgotten of hair, scorning to deceive the observer, 
and quite despised race of pigtails, once or to crown the veteran head with adoles- 
proudly cherished by all ranks— now pro- cent curls. The ancient wig* whether 
scribed, banished, or, if at all seen, dimi- a simple scratch, a plain bob, or a splendid 
nished in stateliness and bulk, " shorn of periwig, was one which a man might mo* 
its fair proportions,''— lingers fondly with destly hold on one hand, while with the 
its former nurturer; the neat-combed, even- other he wiped his bald pate; but with 
clipped hairs, encased in their tight swathe what grace could a modern wig-wearer 
of black ribbon, topped by an airy bow, dismount a specific deception, an elaborate 
nestle in the well-clothed neck of the mo- imitation of natural curls to exhibit a hair- 
dern barber. Yet why do I call him less scalp? It would be either a censure 
modern ? True, he lives in our, but he on his vanity, or a sarcasm on his other- 
belongs to former times, of which he is the wise unknown deficiency. The old wig, 
remembrancer and historian— the days of on the contrary, was a plain acknowledg- 
bags, queues, clubs, and periwigs, when a ment of want of hair ; avowing the com- 
halo of powder, pomatum, and frizzed curls fort, or the inconvenience, (as it might 
encircled the heads of our ancestors. That happen,) with an independent indifference 
glory is departed; the brisk and agile to mirth or pity; ana forming a decent 
tonsor, once the genius of the toilet, no covering to the head that sought not to be- 
longer directs, with the precision of a can- come either a decoration or deceit. Peace 
noneer, rapid discharges of scented atoms to the manee of the primitive artificers of 
against bristling batteries of his own crea- human hair— the true skull-thatchers — the 
tion. " The barber** occupation's gone,*' architects of towering toupees— the en- 
with all the " pride, pomp, and circum- gineers of flowing periwigs I 
stance of glorious wig* /" The wig-makers (as they still denominate 
Methinks I detect some unfledged reader, themselves) in LincolnVinn and the Tem- 
upon whose head of hair the sun of the pie, are quite of the " old school." Their 
eighteenth century never shone, glancing shady, cool, cleanly, classic recesses, where 
his "mind's eye'' to one of the more embryo chancellors have been measured 
recent and fashionable professors of the art for their initiatory forensic wigs; where the 
of " citcanrtV— one of the chemical per- powdered glories of the bench have oft- 
rumers, or self-esteemed practitioners of the times received a re-revivification ; where 
present day, in search of an exemplification some " old Bencher" still resorts, in his 
of my description : — he is at fault. Though undress, to have his nightly growth of 
he may deem Truefit or Macalpine mo- beard shaven by the "particular razor;*' 
dels of skill, and therefore of description, I these powder-scented nooks, these legal 
must tell him I recognise none such. I dressing-closets seem, like the*' statutes at 
speak of the last generation, (between large," to resist, tacitly but effectually, the 
which and the present, Ross, and Taylor of progress of innovation. They are like the 
Whitechapel, are the connecting links,) the old law offices, which are scattered up and 
last remnants of whom haunt the solitary, down in various corners of the intricate 
well-paved,silent corners,and less frequented maze of " courts, 9 ' constituting the " Tera- 
streets of London — whose windows ex- pie"— unchangeable by time ; except when 
hibit no waxen busts, bepainted and be- the hand of death removes some old 
dizened in fancy dresses and flaunting tenant at will, who has been refreshed by 
feathers, but one or two " old original '' the cool-borne breezes from the river, or 
blocks or dummiee, crowned with sober- soothed by the restless monotony of the 
looking, respectable, stiff-buckled, brown plashing fountain, "sixty years since."— 
wigs, such as our late venerable monarch But I grow serious.— The barber possesses 
used to wear. There is an aboriginal wig- that distinction of gentleness, a soft and 
maker's shop at the corner of an inn-yard white hand, of genial and equable tempera- 
in Bishopsgate-street ; a " repository " of ture, neither falling to the u zero " of chilli- 
hair ; the window of which is full of these ness, nor rising to the " fever heat " of 
primitive caxons, all of a sober brown, or perspiration, but usually lingering at 
simpler flaxen, with an occasional contrast " blood heat." X know not if any one ever 
of rusty black, forming, as it were, a finis shook hands with his barber: there needs 
to the by-gone fashion. Had our first fore- no such outward demonstration pf good- 
father, Adam, been bald, he could not have will ; no grip, like that we bestow upon 
worn a more simply artificial imitation of an old friend returned after a long absence! 
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by way of rivet, as- it were, to that Knk in pation, and active leisure, time seems to 

the chain of friendship. His air of courtesy pass unheeded, and the wheel of chance, 

keeps a good understanding floating be* scattering fragments of circumstance from 

tween him and his customers, which, if the rock of destiny, continues its relentless 

ruffled by a hasty departure, or dismissal, and unremittent revolution, unnoticed by 

is revived the next day by the sun-light of him. He hears not the roar of the fearful 

his morning smile ! : engine, the groans and sighs of despair, or 

The barber's hand is unlike that of any the wild laugh of exultation, produced by 

other soft hand : it is not flabby, like that its mighty working. All is remote, strange, 

ofa sensualist; nor arid, and thin, like a st u-* and intricate, and belongs not to him to 

dent's; nor dead white, like that of a deli- know. He dwells in an area of peace — a 

cate female; but it is naturally warm, of a magic circle whose area might be de* 

glowing, transparent colour, and of a scribed by his obsolete sign-pole ! 

cushiony, elastic softness. Beneath its Nor does the character of the barber vary 

conciliatory touch, as it prepares the skin in other countries. He seems to flourish in 

for the sweeping course of the razor, and its unobtrusive prosperity alF the world over, 

gentle pressure, as it inclines the head to In the east, the dime most congenial to his 

either side, to aid the operation of the scis- avocations, the voluminous beard makes 

sors, a man may sit for hours, and feel no up for the deficiency of the ever-turbaned, 

weariness. Happy must he be who lived close-shorn skull, and he exhibits the tri- 

in the days of long, or mil-dressed hair; umph of his skill in its most special depart- 

and resigned himself for a full hour to the merit. Transport an English barber to Sa- 

passive luxury of hair-dressing ! A morn-i marcand, or Ispahan, and, saving the lan- 

mg's toilette— -(for a gentleman, I mean ; guage, he would feel quite at home. Here 

being a bachelor, I am uninitiated in the be reads the newspaper, and, unless any 

arcana of a lady's dressing-room) — a mom- part is contradicted by his customers* 

ing's toilette in those days was indeed ' an he believes it all : it is his oracle. At 

important part of the " business of life : v Constantinople the chief eunuch would con-* 

there were the curling-irons, the comb, the fide to him the secrets of the seraglio as if 

pomatum, the powder-puff, the powder- he were a genuine disciple of Mahomet ; 

knife, the mask, and a dozen other requi- and with as right good will as ever old 

sites to complete the elaborate process that " gossip'' vented a bit of scandal with un- 

perfected that mysterious " frappant, or constrained volubility of tongue. He would 

tintinabulant appendage " to' the back part listen to, aye and put faith in, the relations 

of the head. Oh! it roust have been a of the coffee- house story-tellers who came to 

luxury — a delight surpassing the famed have their beards trimmed, and repaid hi ox 

baths and cosmetics of the east. with one of their inventions for his trouble^ 

I have said that the barber is a gentle What a dissection would a barber's brain 
man ; if not in so many words, I have at afford, could we but discern the mine of 
least pointed out that distinguishing trait latent feuds and conspiracies laid up there 
in him. ' He is also a humane man*: his in coil, by their spleenful and mischievous; 
occupation of torturing hairs leaves him inventors. I would that I could unpack 
neither leisure nor disposition to torture the hoarded venom, all hurtless in that 
ought else. He looks as respectable as he " cool grot," as destructive stores, are de- 
is; and he is void of any appearance of posited in an arsenal, where light and heal 
deceit or cunning. There is less of per- never come. His mind admits no spark of 
sonality or egotism about him than mankind malice to fire the train of jealousy, or ex- 
in general : though be possesses an idio- plode the ammunition of- petty strife ; and 
syncrasy, it is that of his class, not of him- it were well for the world and society, il 
self. As he sits, patiently renovating some the intrigue and spite of its inhabitants- 
dilapidated peruke, or perseveringly pre- could be poured, like the " cursed juice of 
sides over tne developement of grace in Hebenon, ' into his ever-open ear, and be- 
some intractable bush of hair, or stands buried for ever in the oblivious chambers? 
at his own threshold, in the cleanly pride of his brain. Vast as the ca vented ear 
of white apron and hose, lustrous shoes, of Dionysius the tyrant, his contains in iter 
and exemplary jacket, with that studied labyrinthine recesses the collected scandal 
yet seeming disarrangement of hair, as of neighbourhoods, the chatter of house- 
though subduing, as far as consistent with holds, and even the crooked policy of 
propriety, the visible appearance of tech- courts ; but all is decomposed and' neutra- 
nical skill^-as he thus, untired, goes the lized there. It is the very quantity of this, 
never-varying round of his pleasant occu* freight of plot and detraction that renders 
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Mm so harmless. It is as ballast to the 
sails of his judgment. He mixes in no 
conspiracy, domestic or public. The foul- 
est treason would remain " pure in the last 
recesses of hi* mind." He knows not of, 
cares not for, feels no interest in all this 
material of wickedness, any more than the 
unconscious paper that bears on its lettered 
forehead the " sixth edition n of a bulletin. 
Amiable, contented, respected race !— 
I exclaim with Figaro, " Oh, that I were a 
happy barber V 

Gaston. 



THE KING OF INDIA'S LIBRARY. 

Dabshelim, king of India, had so nume- 
rous a library, that a hundred brachmans 
were scarcely sufficient to keep it in order ; 
and it required a thousand dromedaries to 
transport it from one place to another. As 
he was not able to read all these books, he 
proposed to the brachmans to make extracts 
from tbem of the best and most useful of 
their contents. These learned personages 
set themselves so heartily to work, that in 
less* than twenty years they had compiled of 
all these extracts a little encyclopaedia of 
twelve thousand volumes, which thirty 
camels could carry with ease. They had 
the honour to present it to the king. But, 
how great was their amazement, on his 
giving them for answer, that it was impos- 
sible for him to read thirty camel-loads of 
books. They therefore reduced their ex- 
tracts to fifteen, afterwards to ten, then to 
four, then to two dromedaries, and at last 
there remained only so much as to load a 
mule of ordinary stature. 

Unfortunately, Dabshelim, during this 
process of melting down his library, was 
grown old, and saw no probability of living 
to exhaust its quintessence to the last vo- 
lume. " Illustrious sultan * said his vizir, 
the sage Pilpay, " though I have but a very 
imperfect knowledge of your royal library, 
yet I will undertake to deliver you a very 
brief and satisfactory abstract of it. You 
shall read it through in one minute, and 
yet you will find matter in it for reflecting 
upon throughout the rest of your life." 
Having said this, Pilpay took a palmleaf, 
and wrote upon it with a golden style the 
four following sentences :— 

1. The greater part of the sciences com- 
prise but one single word — Perhaps : and 
the whole history of mankind contains no 
more thaa three— they «re bom, ntfer, 4ie. 



2. Love nothing but what is good, and 
do all that thou lovest to do; think nothing 
but what is true, and speak not all that 
thou thinkest. 

3. O kings 1 tame your passions, govern 
yourselves ; and it will be only child's play 
to you to govern the world. 

4. O kings ! O people 1 it can never be 
often enough repeated to you, what the* 
half-witted venture to doubt, that there is 
no happiness without virtue, and no virtue 
without the fear of God. 



ENCOURAGEMENT TO AUTHORS. 

Whether it as perfectly consistent in aa 
author to solicit the indulgence of the pub* 
lie, though it may stand first in bis wishes. 
admits a doubt; for, if his productions 
will not bear the light, it may be said, why 
does he publish ? but, if they will, there is 
no need to ask a favour ; the world receives 
one from him. Will not a piece everlast* 
ingly be tried by its merit? Shall we 
esteem it the higher, because it was written 
at the age of thirteen ? because it was the 
effort of a week? delivered extempore? 
batched while the author stood- upon one 
leg ? or cobbled, while he cobbled a shoe ? 
or will it be a recommendation, that it issues 
forth in gilt binding ? The judicious 
world will not be deceived by the tinselled 
purse, but will examine whether the coin 
tents are sterling. 



POETICAL ADVICE. 

For the Table Book. 

I have pleasure in being at liberty to 
publish a poetical letter to a young poet 
from one yet younger; who, before the 
years of manhood, has attained the height 
of knowing on what conditions the muse 
may be successfully Wooed, and imparts the 
secret to his friend. Some lines towards 
the close, which refer to his co-aspirant's 
effusions, are omitted. 

To R. R. 

To you, dear Rowland, lodg'd in town, 

Where Pleasure's smile soothes Winter's frown. 

I write while chilly breezes blow, 

And the dense clouds descend in snow. 

Tot Twenty-six is nearly dead, • 

And age has whiten'd o'er her head ; 

Her relret robe is strippM away, 

Her watery pulses hardly play ; 

Clogg'd with 4h« withering leaves, tft* wind 

Corns* with hi* bpgfeing Uaat UMfed; • . 
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And here and there, ttfth. prying eye, 
And flagging wings a bird flits by ; 
(For every Robin sparer grows, . 
And every Sparrow roUmg goes.) 
• The Year's two eres*-theson and moon-* 
. Are fading, and will fade full sooa ;• 
With shattered forces Autumn yields, 
And Winter triumphs o'er the fields. 

So thus, alas f Pm gagffd it seems, 
From converse of the woods and streams, 
(For all the countless rhyming rabble 
Hold leaves earn whisper— waters babble) 
And, house-bound for whole weeks together 
By stress of lungs, and stress of weather, 
Feed on the more delightful strains 
Of howling winds, and pelting rains ; 
'VVhieh shake the house, from rear to van, 
Like valetudinarian; 
Pouring innumerable streams 
Of arrows, thro' a thousand seams : 
.Arrow* so fine, the nicest eye 
Their thickest flight can ne'er descry,— 
Vet fashion'd with such subtle art, • 
They strike their rictim to fhe heart ; 
.While imps, that fly upon the point, 
Raise racking pains in every joint. 

Nay, more— these winds are thought magicians, 

And supereminent physicians : 

For men who have been kill'd outright, 

They cure again at dead of night. 

That double witch, who erst did dwell 

In Endows cave, raised -Samuel ; 

Bat they each night, raise countless hosts 

Of wandering sprites, and sheeted ghosts ; 

Turn shaking locks to clanking chains,. 

And howl most supernatural strains : 

While all our dunces lose their wits, 

And pass the night in ague-fits. 

While tab nocturnal series blows 

I hide my head beneath the clothes, 

And sue the power whose dew distils 

The only balm for human iHs. 

AH day the sun's prevailing beam 

Absorbs this dew from Lethe's stream : 

AH night the falling moisture sheds 

Oblivion over mortal neads. 

Then sinking m.to sleep I fall, 

And leave them piping at their ball. 

When morning comes— no summer's morn— " 

I wake and find the spectres gone ; 

Bat on the casement see embossM N 

A mimic world in crusted frost ; 

tabergs; high shores, and wastes of snow, 

Mountains above, and seas below ; 

Or, if Imagination bids, 

Vast crystal domes, and pyramids^ 

Then starting from my couch I leap. 

And »hake away the dregs of sleep, 
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Just breathe upon the grand array,' 
And ice-bergs slide in seas away. 

Now on the scout I sally forth. 
The weather-cock due E. by N. 
To meet some masquerading fog. 
Which makes'all nature dance incog. 
And spreads blue devils, and bine looks, 
Till exercised by tongues and books. 

- Books, do I say? full well I wist 
A book's a famous exorcist f 
A book's the tow that makes the tether 
That binds the quick and dead together; 
A speaking trumpet under ground, 
That turns a silence to a sound ; 
A magic minor formM to show, 
Worlds that were dust ten thousand years ago. 
They're aromatic cloths, that hold 
The mind embalm'd in many a fold, 
And look, arrang'd in dastAung rooms, 
Like mummies in Egyptian tombs ; 
—Enchanted echoes, that reply, 
Not to the ear, but to the eye; 
Or pow'rful drags, that give the brain, 
By strange contagion, joy. or pain. 

A book's the phesnix of the earth, 
Which bursts in splendour from its birth: 
And like the moon without her-wanes, • 
From every change new lustre gains ; 
Shining with undiminish'd light, 
While ages wing their idle flight. 

By such a glorious theme inspired . 
Still could I sing — but you are tired : 
(Tho' adamantine lungs would do,] 
Ears should be adamantine 'too J " - ' ' 
And thence we may deduce 'tis better 
To answer ('faith 'tis time) your letter. 

To answer first what first it says. 
Why will you speak of partial praise ? 
I spoke with honesty and truth, 
And now you seem to doubt them both. 
The lynx's eye may .seem to him, 
Who always has enjoy'd it, dim : 

And raHlliant thoughts -to you may be ' 
What eommoa-plaee ones are to me. 
You note them not— but cast them by, 
'As light is lavish'd by the sky j 
Or streams from Indian mountains rolTd 
Fling to the ocean grains of gold. 
But still we know the gold is fine- 
But still we know the light's divine. 

As to the Century and Pope, 
The thought's not so absurd, I hope. 
J don't despair to see a throne 
H*ar*d above his— and p'rhaps your own. 
The course is clear, the goal's in view, 
♦ 'Tis free to all, why not to you, ? / r 

- But, ere you start, you should survey 
The towering falcon strike her prey : 
In gradual sweeps the «iky she scales, 
Nor all at once the bird assails, •• . - i . - 
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Bat tans him in-*«ts roW thanks**, 

And gains upon Mm as he fties. 

Wearied aad Aunt be beats the air in Tarn, 

Then skats his flaggy wings, and pitches to the plain. 

Now, falcon ! now I One stoop— bat one, 

The quarry's struck— the prize is won I 

So he who hope* the palm to «ain. 

So often sought— and sought in yaw, . 

Most year by year, as. roond by roand. 

In easy circles leave" the ground : 

Tie time has taught him how to rise, 

Aad naturalised him to the skies. . ,< 

Full many a day Pope trud HmTales, 

Mid *' »ilrer streams and murmuring gales.** 

Long fear'd the rising Wh;t»ea*nd, . 

Nor ever dared the mdnntain-heaA.. f 

* . '. . 

It needs not Milton to display, — 

Who let a life-time" slide away, 

Before he swept the sounding string, ' - 

And soar'd on Pegaeean wing,— 

Kor Homer** ancient ferin— to shew " * 

The Laurel takes an age to grow ; 

And he who girei his' name to fate, 

Must plant it early, reap fr late; C 

Hbr pluek the blossoms as they spring, . - • • -v. 

So beautiful, yet perishing. . /• 



More I would say— buf, see, -the paper 
Is nearly out— and so!s- my taper. . 
80 while Vve space, and white I've l%kt, 
1*11 shake your hand, and bid good-night. ' 



F. P. H. 



Croydon, Dee. 17,18t*3. 



GeNEBAL.WolFE. . 

• • n 

It is related of this distinguished officer, 
that his death-wound was not received by 
the common chance of war. 

Wolfe perceived one of the sergeants of 
his regiment strike a man under; arms, (an 
act against which he had given particular 
orders,) and knowing the man to be a good 
soldier, reprehended the aggressor with 
much warmth, and , threatened . to reduce 
him to the ranks.. This so far incensed the 
sergeant, that he deserted to the enemy; 
where he meditated the means of destroying 
the general. . Being placed in the enemy's 
left wing, which wan directly opposed to 
the right of the British line, where Wolfe 
commanded in person, be aimed at his old 
commander with his rifle, and effected, his 
deadly purpose. 



D*. Kriro— Hi$ *r>*. 

The late Dr'. King, of Oxford, by actively 
interfering in some measures wbieb mate- 
rioHy affected the university at large, be- 
came very popular, with 'some individual*, 
and as obnoxious with others. The mode 
of expressing disapprobation at either of 
the universities in the senate-house, or 
schools, is by scraping with. the feet: but 
deviating from the usual custom; a party 
was made at OMbrd to hiss tfee doctor at 
the conclusion: of a Latin oration he had to 
make in .public. \ This wasvaccerdingly 
done: the dootor, however* did not sufler 
himself to be disconcerted, but turning 
round to .the vice-chancellor; said, very 
gravely, in an audible voice, " Laudator ab 

m*r *■ •■•"-• • ■ ' \ 
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Conviviality* and good, cheer tnaj con- 
vert the most dreary- time of th>e year into 
a season of. pleasure ; anc> .aatfSaatiouy 
ideasVthat gfeaf source of our keenest. plea- 
sures, may attach delightful. imagfs jo the 
howling wind of a bleak, winter's night, 
and the hoarse screeching and mystic heot- 
ing of the ominous owl.* 

Winter. 

When ieicles bang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frosen home in pail ; 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

£u«who; 
Tu-whit tu-who, a merry note, ■ 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pa*. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow* 

And coughing drowns the parson's saw, 
And birds sit brooding' in the snow, 
And Marian's nose looks red and* raw : 
Then roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
And nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-who ; 
Tu-whit tu-who, a merry note, - 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot 

ShaJtspeare. 

To" keel" the pot is an ancient spelling 
for " cool," which is the past participle of 
the verb : see Tooke's " Diversions of Pur- 
ley ," where this passage is so explained. 
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Hie engraving above is executed from 
a clay figure, modelled by a Swiss artist 
from the original. It was obligingly sent 
lo the editor, for the present purpose, by 
the gentleman to whom it belongs. The 
model was presented to him by a friend, who, 
in answer to his inquiries on the subject, 
wrote him a letter, of which the following 

" The Terra Incognita you mention 
comes from Lucerne, in Switzerland, and is 
the model of a colossal work, cut in the 
solid rock, close to that city, on the ground" 
of general PfyfFer. It is from a design fur- 
nished by Thorwaldsen, which is shown 
close by. The 'L'envoi,''aa don Armado 
calls it, is as folJows;-^Tbe Helvetian 
Hon, even in death, protects the lilies of 
France.' The monument was executed by 
the Swiss, in memory of their countrymen, 

Vol. I.— 9. 



who were massacred, on the 10th of August, 
at the Tuilleries, in defending Louis XVI. 
from the rani culollet. The names of those 
who perished areeograved beneath the lion." 
The particulars of the dreadful slaughter, 
wherein these helpless victims, fell, while 
defending the palace and the person of the 
unfortunate monaich, are recorded in dif- 
ferent works within the reach of every 
person who desires to be acquainted with 
the frightful details. About sixty who 
were not killed at the moment, were taken 
prisoners, and conducted to the town-hall' 
of the commons of Paris, for summary 
trial ; but the ferocious females who mingled 
in the mobs of those terrifying limes, rushed 
in bodied to the place, with cries of ven- 
geance, and the unhappy men were de- 
livered up to their fury, and every indi- 
vidual was murdered oa the spot. _ _ , 
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<Bmitk $feg*. 

No. VI. 

[From the « Chaste Maid 111 Che*pside,* 
a Comedy, by Thomas Middleton, 
1620.] 

Citizen U « ICii^IU complimenting hi* 
Daughter, 

Fish, stop jour words, good Knigfct* 'twin make hef 

blush else; 
Which, are wouad ttt Ugh fa* the Daughters of Ae 

Freedom! 
Honour, and Faithful ftematl they an compliment! 
For tW wtffthy Ladles of White Hall or Greenwich J 
EVn plain, sttieieat, subsidy word* serve us, Sir. 



JUtefer jfftoil (a ^7«o0 deierlbu hie 
contentment* 

t am like a mat 1 
Fudihg ft UblefnrnisnM to Unhand, a 
(As mint U atill for me), prays for the Founder, 
Bleat the Right worshipful, the good Founder's life : 
I thaakbim,»e* ha* maintain'd my house these ten 

years} 
Not only keeps my Wife, tail he keeps see*, 
He gets me all my children, and pays the nurse 
Weekly or monthly, puts me to nothing; 
Kent, Hot Church does, not so much as the Scavenger * 
The happiest stale that iter man was bora to. 
I walk out in a morning, come to breakfast, 
Find excellent cheer, a good fire in winter ; 
Look in my coal-house, about Midsummer ere. 
That's full, fire of six chaldron d*w laid upi 
look in my back yard, I shall find a steeple 
Made up with Kentish faggots, which o'erlooks 
lip water-house and the windmills. I say nothing, 
But smile, and pin the door. When she lies in, 
(As now she's even upon the point of grunting), 
A Lady lies not in likelier; there's her imbossings, , 
Smbroiderings, spanglings, and I know not what, 
As if shelajr with all the gaudy shops 
In Gresham's Burse about her ; then her rettoratft es. 
Able to set up a young 'Potheeary, 
And richly store the Foreman of a Drag shop | 
Her sugars by whole loaves, her wines by rundlets, 
T tee these things, but like a happy max 
J-pay for none at all, yet fools think it mine $ 
I hav* the name, and ia his gold I shine : 
Ami where tome merchants Would in soul kiss belli 
To btfy a paradise for their wires, and dye 
Their conscience in the blood of prodigal heirs* 
To deck their Night-piece ? yet* all this being done, 
Bates with -jealousy to the inmost bone ; 
These torments stand I freed of. I am as clear 
From jealousy of a wife, as from the charge, j 
O two miraculous blessings 1 'tis the Knight, * 
Han ta'en that labour quite out of my hands. 



I may sit still, and play ; he's jealous for me, 
Watches her steps, sets spice. I live at ease. 
He has both the cost and torment ; when the strag 
Of his heart frets, I feed fat, laugh, or sang. 
• •##••• 
I'll go bid Gossips* presently myself, 
That's all fsm wflfk I'll do | nor need I stir, 
But that it ts my pleasure to walk forth 
Aad air myself a little ; I am tyed 
To nothing in this business i what I do 
Is merely recreation, not constraint. 



Rescue from Bailiff* by the TPktermen. 

-=^» I had been taken by eight Serjeant*, 



But for the honest Watermen, I am bound tt 'em. 
They are the most requiteful'st people living ; 
For, as they get their means by Gentlemen, 
They're still the fbrward'st to help Gentlemen, ' 
You heard how one 'soaped out of the Blaekfrian t 
But a whUe since from two or three varlets, 
dame into the house with all their rapiers drawn, 
As if they'd dance the sword-dance on the stage, 
With candles in their hands, like Chandlers' Ghosts ! 
Whilst die poor Gentleman, so pursued and banded, 
Was by an honest pair of oars safe landed. 



[From " London Chanticleers,* a rude 
Skefeh of a Play, printed 1659, but 
evidently much older.] 

Song in probe qf die* 
l. 

Submit, Bunch of Grapes, 
To the strong Barley ear ; 
The weak Wine no longer 
The laurel shall wear. 

2. 

Sack* and- all drinks else, 
Desist from the strife ; 
Ale's the only Aqua Vita?, . 
And liquor of life. 



Then come, my boon fellows, ' ' 
Let's drink it around ; 
It keeps us from grave, 
Though it lays us on ground. 

Ale's a Physician, 
No Mountebank Bragger j 
Can cure the chill Ague, 
Though it be with the Stagger. 

5. 

Ale's 8 strong Wrestler, 
Flings all it hath met ; 
And makes the ground slippery, 
Though it be not wet 



tn«u 4 irm 



— - ' 



-<-*. 



• A rich a* rtirtgut, who keep, AfcwiVsWfc*] 



• To his Wife's Lying-in, 
t Abati* I presume^ 
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Ale is both Ceres, 
And good Neptune too $ 
Ale's froth was the sea, 
From Which Venus grew. 

7. 
Ale is immortal; 
And be there no stops 
In bonny lads 4 quaffing, 
Can lire without hops.* 

8. 

Then come, my boon fellows* 
Let's drink it -around $ 
It keeps ns from grave, 
Though it lays ns on gvonnd. 



C. L. 



•M 



Wl)t Brama. 

CHARLOTTE CHARKE. 

The novel called " Mr* Dumont," bj 
this unfortunate woman, was published in 
the year 1755 in one volume, twelves, by 
H. Slater, of Drury-lane, who may be pre* 
sumed to have been the bookseller that 
accompanied Mr. Whyte to her miserable 
dwelling, for the purpose of hearing her 
read the manuscript. Since the account at 
col. 125, I met with an advertisement of 
November, 1742, from whence it appears 
that she and her daughter, "Mis* Charke," 
performed at one of those places of public 
amusement at that period, when, to evade 
the law, under pretence of a musical en- 
tertainment, a play and the usual after- 
piece were frequently represented by way 
of divertisement, although they constituted 
the sole attraction. The notice referred to 
is altogether a curiosity : it runs thus :— 
r " For the Beneit of a Person who has a 
mind to get Money : At the New Theatre 
in James-street near the Haymarket, on 
Monday next, will be performed a Concert 
of vocal and instrumental Musick, divided 
into Two Parts. Boxes 3*. Pit 2*. Gallery 1 *. 
Between the two parts of the Concert will 
be performed a Tragedy, call'd The Fatal 
Curiosity, written by the late Mr. Lillo, 
author of George BarnwelL The part of 
Mrs. Wilmot by Mr*. Charke (wno ori- 
ginally performed it at the Haymarket;) 
The rest of the parte by a Set of People 
who wiii perform ai weU as they tan, if 
not as well as they wo\Cd 9 and the beet can 



• The original distinction of Beer from the old Drink 
of our Forefathers, which was made without that u*> 
gredient. 



do no more. Wkh variety 'of Entertainments, 
viz. Act I. A Preamble on the Kettle-drums, 
by Mr. Job Baker, particularly, Larry 
Gravy, accompanied with French Horns. 
Act II. A new Peasant Dance by Mons* 
Chemont and Madem Peran, just arriv'd 
piping hot from the Opera at Paris. To 
which will be added a Ballad-Opera, call'd 
The Devil to Pay ; The part of Nell by 
Miss Charke who performed Princes* 
Elizabeth at Southward. Servants will be 
allow'd to keep places on the stage— Par* 
ticular care will be taken to perforin with 
the utmost decency, and to prevent mis- 
takes, the Bills for the day will be blue and 
black, &c." • 



THE BLOODY HAND. . 

For the Table Book, 

One December evening, the year before 
last, returning to T— , in the northern ex* 
tremity of W — > in a drisling rain, as I 
approached the second milestone, I observ- 
ed two men, an elder and a younger, walk- 
ing 'side by side in the horse-road. The 
elder, whose appearance indicated that of a 
labourer in very comfortable circumstances, 
was in the path directly in front of my 
horse, and seemed to have some intention 
of stopping me ; on my advancing, how- 
ever, he quietly withdrew from the middle 
of the road to the side of it, but kept his 
eyes (irmly fixed on me, which caused also, 
on my part, a particular attention to him. 
He then accosted me, " Sir, I beg your 
pardon."-*" For what, my matt?" — " For 
speaking to you, sir." — " What have you 
said, then ?"— u I want to know the way to 
S— ."— « Pass on beyond those trees, and 
you will see the spire before you." — " How 
far is it off, sir ?"— " Less than two miles." 
— " Do you know it, sir?' — " I was there 
twenty minutes ago." — " Do you know the 
gentleman there, sir, that wants (a man to 
go under ground for him V f — u For what 
purpose?" (imagining, from the direction 
in which I met the man, that he came from 
the mining districts of S— , I expected that 
his object was to explore the neighbour- 
hood for coals.) His answer immediately 
turned the whole train of my ideas. " To 
go under ground for him, to take off the 
bloody hand from his carriage." — " And 
what is that to be done for?"—*" For a 
thousand pounds, sir. Have you not heard 
any thing of it, sir?"—" Not a word."— . 
u Well r sir, I was told that the gentleman 
lives here, at S— , at the hall, and that he 
-offers a thousand pounds to any man that 
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will take off the bloody hand from his ear- man, and hitherto without an aid superior 

riage."— " I can assure you this is the first to himself. Under these circumstances, I 

word I have heard on, the subject." — "Well, present the inquiry to you, and shall be, 

sir, I have been told so ;* and then, taking among many others, greatly gratified to see 

off his hat, he wished me a good morning, it set in a clear light by yourself, or some 

I rode slowly on, but very suddenly friendly correspondent, 
heard a loud call, " Stop, sir, stop !" I I am, sir, 

turned my horse, and saw the man, who 1827. — — . 

had, I imagined, held a short parley with mmm _____ ___ _ ____ ___- 

his companion, just leaving him, and run- ' 

ning towards me, and calling out, " Stop, iSlUtffc 

sir." Not quite knowing what to make of 

this extraordinary accost and vehement ORGANS IN CHURCHES. 

call, I changed a stout stick in my left T»r Tr«»» B r B r,./,» 

hand to my right hand, elevated it, gathered The Temple Church - 

up the reins in my left, and trotted my After the Restoration, the number of 

horse towards him ; he then walked to the workmen in England being found too few 

side of the road, and took off his hat, and to answer the demand for organs, it was 

said, " Sir, I am told that if the gentleman thought expedient to make offers of encou- 

can get a man to go under ground for him, ragement tor foreigners to come and settle 

for seven years, and never see the light, here; these brought over Mr. Bernard 

and let his nails, and his hair, and his Schmidt and Harris ; the former, 

beard grow all that time, that the king will for his excellence in his art, deserves to live 

then take off the bloody hand from his car- in the remembrance of all who are friends 

riage." — " Which then is the man who to it. 

offers to do this ? is it you, or your com- Bernard Schmidt, or, as we pronounce 

•__«» *, -r ___.!_. ^ .t « .i i a native of Germany, 

province in particular 
wrought with him two 

now hear the first word of it from yourself." nephews, the one named Gerard, the other 

At this time the rain had considerably in- Bernard ; to distinguish him from these, 

creased, I therefore wished the man a good the elder had the appellation of father 

morning, and left him. Smith. Immediately upon their arrival, 

I had not, however, rode above a hundred Smith was employed to build an organ for 

and fifty yards before an idea struck me, the royal chapel at Whitehall, but, as it 

that it would be an act of kindness to ad- was built in great haste, it did not answer 

vise the poor man to go no further on such the expectations of those who were judges 

a strange pursuit; but, though I galloped of his abilities. He had been but a few 

after them on the way I had originally months here before Harris arrived from 

directed them, and in a few minutes saw France, with his son Renatus, who had 

two persons, who must have met them, had been brought up in the business of organ- 

they continued their route to S — , I could making under him ; they met with little 

neither hear any thing of them, nor see encouragement, for Dallans and Smith had 

them, in any situation which I could ima- all the business of the kingdom : but, upon 

gine that they might have taken to as a the decease of Dallans in 1672, acompeti- 

shelter from the heavy rain. I thus lost an tion arose between these two foreigners, 

opportunity of endeavouring to gain, from which was attended with some remarkable 

the greatest depths of ignorance, many circumstances. The elder Harris was in 

points of inquiry I had arranged in my own no degree a match for Smith, but his son 

mind, in order to obtain a developement Renatus was a young man of ingenuity 

of the extraordinary idea and unfounded and perseverance, and the contest between 

offer, on which the poor fellow appeared to Smith and the younger Harris was carried 

have so strongly set his mind. on with great spirit. Each had his friends 

On further inquiry into the origin of this and supporters, and the point of preference 

strange notion of the bloody hand in he* between them was hardly determined by 

raldry, and why the badge of honour next that exquisite piece of workmanship by 

to nobility, and perpetuated from the an- Smith, the organ now standing in the Tem- 

cient kings of Ulster, should fall, in two pie church ; of the building whereof, the 

centuries, into indelible disgrace, I find following is the history, 
myself in darkness equal to that of the On the decease of Dallans and the elder 

anticipated ^cavern of the poor deluded Harris, Renatus Harris and father Smith 
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became great rivals in their employment,, 
and there were several trials of skill betwixt 
them ; but the famous contest was at the 
Temple church, where a new organ was 
going to be erected towards the latter 
end of king Charles II.'s time. Both 
made friends for that employment ; and as 
the society could not agree about who 
should be the man, the master of the Temple 
and the benchers proposed that each should 
set up an organ on each side of the church.' 
In about half or three quarters of a year 
this was done : Dr. Blow, and Purcell, who 
was then in his prime, showed and played 
father Smith's organ on appointed days to 
a numerous audience; ana, till the other 
was heard, everybody believed that father 
Smith would certainly carry it. 

Harris brought Lully, organist to queen 
Cathaiine, a very eminent master, to touch 
his organ. This rendered Harris's organ 
popular, and the organs continued to vie 
with one another near a twelvemonth. 

Harris then challenged father Smith to 
make additional stops against a set time ; 
these were the vox humane, the cremona 
or violin-stop, the double* courtel or bass 
flute, with some others. 

These stops, as being newly invented,, 
gave great delight and satisfaction to a nu- 
merous audience; and were so well imitated 
on both sides, that it was hard to adjudge the 
advantage to either : at last it was lefj to 
the lord chief justice Jeffries, who was of 
that house ; and he put an end to the con- 
troversy by pitching upon father Smith's 
organ; and Harris's organ being taken 
away without loss of reputation, Smith's 
remains to this day. 

Now began the setting ip of organs in 
the chiefest parishes of the city of London, 
where, for the most part, Harris had the 
advantage of father Smith, making two 
perhaps to his one ; among them some are 
very eminent, viz. the organ at St. Bride's, 
St. Lawrence near Guildhall, St. Mary Axe, 
&c. 

Notwithstanding Harris's success/ Smith 
was considered an able and ingenious 
workman; and, in consequence of this 
character, he was employed to build an 
organ for the cathedral of St. Paul. The 
organs made by him, though in respect of 
the workmanship they are inferior to those 
of Harris, and even of Dallans, are yet 
justly admired; and, for the fineness of 
their tone, have never yet been equalled. 

Harris's organ, rejected from the Temple 
by judge Jeffries, was afterwards purchased 
for the cathedral of Christ-church, at Dub- 
lin, and set up there. Towards the close of 



George II/s reign, Mr. Byfield was 
sent for from England to repair it, which 
he objected to, and prevailed on the chapter 
to have a new one made by himself, he al* 
lowing for the old one in exchange. When, 
he had got it, he would have treated with 
the parishioners of Lynn, in Norfolk, for 
the sale of it: but they, disdaining the 
offer of a second-hand instrument, refused 
to purchase it, and employed Snetzler to 
build them a new one, for which they paid 
him seven hundred pounds. Byfield dying, 
his widow sold Harris's organ to the parish 
of Wolverhampton for five hundred pounds, 
and there it remains to this day. An emi- 
nent master, who was requested by the 
churchwardens of Wolverhampton to give 
his opinion of this instrument, declared it 
to be the best modern orgtp he had ever 
touched.* 



MISERIES OF TRAVELLING. 

Steam verms Coach. 

For the Table Book. 

" Now there is nothing gives a man such spirits, 
Leavening his blood as Cayenne doth a curry, 
As going at full speed———" 

Don Juan, c. 10. v. 72. 

If the number of persons who have been 
killed, maimed, and disfigured for life, in 
consequence of stage-coach mishap*, could 
be ascertained, since, the first establish- 
ment of steam-packets in this country ; 
and, on the other hand, the number who 
have been similarly unfortunate by steam- 
boilers bursting, we should find that the 
stage-coach proportion would be in the 
ratio of ten to one ! A solitary " blow up " 
of a steam-packet is " noised and] pro- 
claimed " from the Land's End to the other 
extremity of the island ; while hundreds of 
coach-accidents, and many of them fatal, 
occur, which are never heard of beyond the 
village, near to which the casualty takes 
place, or the neighbouring ale-house* 
These affairs it is to the interest of the 
proprietors to " hush up/' by means of a 
gratuity to the injured, rather than have 
their property ruined by an exposure in a 
court of justice. Should a poor man have 
a leg or an arm broken, through the care- 
lessness of a drunken coachman, his po- 
verty prevents his having recourse to law. 
Justice, in these cases, nine times in 
ten, is entirely out of the question, and an 
arrangement, between him and the pro- 
prietors, is easily effected ; the unfortunate 

• Hawkins. 
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fellow rather receiving 1 fifty or & hundred 
pounds " hush money," than bring hit 
action, when, perhaps, from some technical 
informality in the proceedings, (should he 
find a lawyer willing to act for him, being 
poor,) he would be nonsuited, with all the 
costs of both parties on his own shoulders, 
and be, moreover, ruined for ever, in both 
purse and person. These remarks were 
suggested by reading an American work, 
some time since, on the above subject, 
from which I have extracted the following 

Stage-coach Adventures, 

Inside. — Crammed full of passengers- 
three fat, fusty, old men — a young mother 
and sick child — a cross old maid — a poll- 
parrot — a bag of red herrings — double- 
barreled gun, (which you are afraid is 
loaded} — and a snarling lap-dog, in addi- 
tion to yourself — awaking out of a sound 
nap, with the cramp in one leg, and the 
other in a lady's band-box — pay the damage 
(four or five shillings) for "gallantry's 
sake "—getting out in the dark, at the 
naif-way-house, in the hurry stepping into 
the return coach, and finding yourself the 
next morning at the very spot you had 
started from the evening before — not a 
breath of air — asthmatic old man, and child 
with the measles-— windows closed in con- 
sequence — unpleasant smell— shoes filled 
with warm water — look up and find it's the 
child— obliged to bear it — no appeal — shut 
your eyes, and scold the dog — pretend 
sleep, and pinch the child— mistake — 
pinch the dog, and get bit — execrate the 
child in return — black looks — " no gentle- 
man ' — pay the coachman, and drop a 
piece of gold in the straw — not to be 
found— fell through a crevice — coachman 
Says, "he'll find it" — can't — get out 
yourself — gone — picked up by the 'ostler. — 
No time for " blowing up " — coach off for 
next stage— lose your money — get in— 
lose your seat — stuck in the middle — get 
laughed at — lose your temper — turn sulky, 
and turned over in a horse-pond. 

Outside. — Your eye cut out by the lash 
of a clumsy coachman's whip — hat blown 
Off, into a pond, by a sudden gust of wind 
— seated between two apprehended mur- 
derers, and a noted sheep-stealer in irons, 
who are being conveyed to gaol — a drunken 
fellow, half asleep, falls off the coach, and, 
in attempting to save himself, drags you 
along with him into the mud — musical 
guard, and driver, "horn mad" — turned 
over— one leg Under a bale of cotton, the 
other under the coach— hands in breeches 
pockets— head in a hamper of wine— lots 



of broken bottles versus broken heads— tirf 
and run— send for surgeon— wounds dress* 
ed— lotion and lint, four dollars— take 
post-chaise— get home— lay down, and 
laid up. 

Inside and Outside.— 'Drunken coach* 
man— horse sprawling— wheel off— -pole 
breakings down hill— axle-tree splitting- 
coach overturning— winter, and buried in 
the snow — one eye poked out with an um- 
brella, the other cut open by the broken 
window— reins breaking— impudent guard 
-—hurried at meals— imposition of inn- 
keepers — five minutes and a half to swallow 
three and sixpennyworth of vile meat- 
waiter a rogue — u Like master, like man " 
—half a bellyfull, and frozen to death — in- 
ternal grumblings and outward complaints 
*-no redress— walk forward while the 
horses are changing— take the wrong turn* 
ing — lose yourself and lose the coach— 
good-by to portmanteau— curse your ill 
luck — wander about in the dark and find 
the inn at last— get upon the next coach 
going the same road— stop at the next inn- 
brandy and water, hot, to keep you in 
spirits — warm fire — pleasant company — 
heard the guard cry "All right? 17 — runout, 
just in time to sing out "I'm left," as 
the coach turns the corner — after it w full 
tear "—come up with it, at the end of a 
mile— get up " all in a blowre "—catch 
cold — sore throat— inflammation— doctor 
— warm bath — fever — Die. 

, Gaspard. 



THE UGLY CLUB. 

From a New Yorh Paper. ' 

The members of the Ugly Club are 
requested to attend a special meeting at 
Ugly-hall, 4, Wall-street, on Monday- 
evening next, at half-past seven o'clock 
precisely, to take into consideration the 
propriety of offering to the committee of 
defence the services of their ugly carcasses, 
firm heaits, sturdy bodies, and unblistered 
hands.— His Ugliness being absent, this 
meeting is called by order of 

His Homeliness. 
Aug, 13. 



flbttfqttftft0. 

SCIPIO'S SHIELD. 

In 1656, a fisherman on the banks of the 
Rhone, in the neighbourhood of Avignon, 



so* T»S f API* B00# t a^Bh 

was coosidoably'obstructed in his work by against dishonour, but when I consider the 
some heavy body, which he feared would age and complexion of my fellow captives, 
injure the net; but by proceeding slowly (pointing to a crowd of females,) I feel 
and cautiously, he drew it ashore untorn, considerably uneasiness." 
and found that it contained a rourjd -sub- « Such crimes/ 1 ' replied Scipio, " are 
stance, in the shape of a large plate or neither perpetrated nor permitted by the 
dish, thickly encrusted with a coat of hard* Roman people ; but if it were not so, the 
ened mud; the dark colour of the metal anxiety you discover, nnder your present 
beneath induced bira to consider it as iron. . calamities, to preserve their chastity r would 
A silversmith, accidentally present, encou- be a sufficient protection j" he then gars the 
raged the mistake, and, after a few affected necessary orders. 

difficulties and demurs, bought it for a. The soldiers soon after "brought him, 
trifling sum, immediately carried it home, what they considered as a rich prize, a vir- 
and,- after carefully cleaning and polishing gin of distinction, young, and of such ex- 
his purchase, it proved to be of pure silver, traordinarv beauty, as to attract the notice 
perfectly round, more than two feet in dia- and admtratiou of all who -beheld her. 
meter, and weighing upwards of twenty Scipio found that she had been betrothed, 
pounds. Fearing that so massy and vajija- in happier days, to Allucius, a young Spa- 
Die a piece of plate, offered for sale at ope nish prince, who was, himself a- captive, 
time and at one place, might produce sus* Without a moment's delay, the conqueror 
picion and inquiry, he immediately, without sent for her parents and lover, and addressed 
waiting to examine its, beauties, divided it the latter in the following words : 
into four equal parts, each of which he djs-* M The maid to whom thou wert shortly 
posed of, at different and distant places, to have been married has been taken priso- 
One of the pieces had been sold, at ner : from the soldiers' who brought her to 
Lyons, to Mr. Mey, a wealthy merchant of me, I understand that thy affections are 
that city, and a well-educated man, who fixed upon her, and indeed her beauty con- 
directly saw it» value, and after great pains firms the report. She is worthy of thy 
and expense, procured the other three frag- love ; nor would I hesitate, but for the stern 
ments, nad them nicely rejoined, and the laws of duty and honour, to offer her my 
treasure was $nally placed in the cabinet of hand and heart. I return her to thee, not 
me king of France, only inviolate, but untouched, and almost 

This relic of antiquity, no less re- unseen ; for I scarcely ventured to gaze on 
markable for the beauty of its workman- such perfection ; accept her as a gift worthy 
ship, than for having been buried at the receiving. The only condUi<> n > the only 
bottom of the Rhone more than two thou- return. I ask, is, that thou wilt be a friend 
sand years, was a votive shield, presented to the Itaman people." 
to Scipio, as a monument of gratitude and The young prince in a transport of de« 
affection, by the inhabitants of Carthago light, and scarcely able to believe what he 
Nova, now the city of Carthagena, for his . saw and heard, pressed the hand of Scipio 
generosity and self-denial, in delivering one to his heart, and implored ten thousand, 
of his captives, a beautiful virgin, to her blessings on his heac}. The parents of the 
original lover. This act, so honourable to, happy bridegroom had brought a large sum, 
the Roman general, who was then in the. of money, as the price of her redemption; 
prime vigour of manhood, is represented Scipio "ordered it to be placed on the 
on the shield, and an engraving from it ground, and telling Allucius that he insisted, 
may be seen in the curious &nd valuable on his accepting it as a nuptial gift, directed 
work of Mr. Spon. it to be carried to his tent. . 

The happy pair returned home, repeating. 
, ' the praises of Scipio to every one, calling 

him a godlike youth, as matchless in the. 
' The story of " Scipio's chastity," which success of his arms, as he was unrivalled 
this ' shield commemorates, is related by in the beneficent use he made of his victo- 
Livy to the following effect.— The wife of ries, , . 

the conquered king, railing at the general's , Though the story is known to most read^ 
feet, earnestly entreated that the female ers, its relation, in connection witn the 
captives might be protected from injury discovery of the valuable present from tne 
and insuit.-.Scipio assured her/ that she conquered city to its illustrious victor, 
should have no reason to complain. seemed almost indispensable, and perhaps 

For my own part," replied; the queen, the incident can scarcely be too ferni* 



" W a 8« W& .infinities ajmpst ensure me. liar. 
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It is presumed that this article, from its 
peculiar curiosity, will be welcomed by 
every lover and preserver of antiquities. 

To the Editor. 

Sir,— The remarkable vessel from which 
this drawing is taken, was discovered a few 
days since, by a labourer employed in 
sinking one of the coffer-dams for the new 
London bridge, embedded in clay, at a 
depth of about thirty feet from the bed of 
the river. It is of bronze, not cast, but sculp- 
tured, and is in so perfect a state, that the 
edges of the different parts are as sharp as 
if the chisel bad done its office but yes- 
terday. The only portion which has suf- 
fered decay is the pin that attached the lid 
to the other part, which crumbled away as 
soon as exposed to the air. 

At first, it was conjectured that this vessel 
was used for a lamp ; but the idea was 
soon abandoned, as there was no part cal- 
culated to receive the wick ; and the space 
to contain the oil was so small that it 
would not have admitted of more oil than 
was sufficient for ode hour's consumption, 
or two, at farthest. 

One of the members of the Antiquarian 
Society has given it as his opinion, that it 
was used for sacrificial purposes, and in- 
tended to teceive wine, which, after being 



iew London Bridge, Jasuary, 1827. 

put in, was to be poured out through the 
mouth, the under jaw being evidently pro- 
truded to an unnatural distance on this 

The upper part of the head forms the 
lid, which the norns serve as a handle to 
raise ; the bottom of the neck is flat, so that 
it may stand securely. 

That it represents a head of Bacchus 
will be evident, at first glance, as it is en- 
circled with a torse of ivy ; but the feature: 
being those of a Nubian, or Carthaginian, 
prove that it must have an older date than 
that of the Romans, who borrowed their 
first ideas of Bacchic worship from the 
Egyptians. Perhaps it might have been 
part of their spoils from Carthage itself, 
and have been highly valued on that ac- 
count. Certain however it is, that this 
curiosity (destined for the British Museum) 
must have laid below the bosom of father 
Thames for many centuries; but how it 
came there, and at such a depth in the 
clay, we can only guess at; and till Jona- 
than Oldbuck, alias Monkbarns, rise from 
the dead to set us right, it is to be feared 
that there will be left nothing but conjec- 
ture respecting it. 

Here is some account, but not very well 
supported, of (he course of the Thames 
having once been diverted: should this' 
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gnotfitr ©irto of tfw 8smt arafmt JBronj*. 



Showing the Mouth, and the Oniric 

however be true, it is possible that the 
head, of which we are now speaking, might 
have been dropped on the then dry bottom; 
the bed of the river must, in that case, have 
been afterwards considerably raised. 

I remain, yours, respectfully, 

M. Blackmore. 
Wandsworth, Feb. 9, 1627. 

P. S. The Romans always represent 
their satyrs with Roman noses, and I be- 
lieve that Bacchus alone is crowned with 
ivy; the fauns and the rest being crowned 
with vine leaves. 



Probably the insertion of this remark- 
able relique of antiquity, turned up from 
the soil of our metropolitan river, may 
induce communications to the Table Book 
of similar discoveries when they take place. 

regarded i and illustrations of old manners 
and customs, of all kinds, are bete espe- 
cially acceptable. ' 



It would be easy to compose a disserta- 
tion respecting Bacchus, which would be 
highly interesting, and yet throw little light 
on this very remarkable vessel. The rela- 
tion of any thing tending to elucidate its 
probable age or uses will.be particularly 
esteemed. 

In addition to the favour of Mr. Black- 
more's letter and drawing, he obligingly 
obtained the vessel itself, which being 
placed in the hands of Mr. S. Williams, he 
executed the present engravings of the 
exact size of the original : it is, as Mr. 
Blackmore has already mentioned, in the 
finest possible preservation, 



JACK O' LENT. 

This was a puppet, formerly thrown at, 
in our own country, during Lent, like 
Shrove-cocks. Thus, in "The Weakest 
goes to the Wall," 1600, we read of " a 
mere anatomy, a Jack of Lent ;" and in 
Greene's " Tu quoque," of " a boy that is 
throwing at.his Jack o' Lent i" and again, 
in the comedy of " Lady Alimony," 1659 : 



Also, in Ben Jonson's ." Tale of a Tub i" 

On m Aili-W*diiorf»T. 

Item thou didst ittmd lii m*l» the -lor* s' Lent, 
'or I1071 to hurl tnita throwi a praoT « Owe." 



n Beaumont and Fletcher's 
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»" If I forfeit, 



Make me a Jack o* Zen/, and break my shins 
For untaggM points and counters." 

Further, in Quarles' " ShepheanJ's Ora- 
cles, " 1646, we read : 

44 How like a Jack a Lent 
He stands, for boy* to spend their Shrove- tide throws, 
Or like a poppet made to frighten crows."* 

From the "Jack o* Lent" we derive 
the familiar term among children, " Jack 
o* Lanthorn." 



mxobt Cuoftjag 

AND 

' The copious particulars respecting these 
festivals, which have been brought together 
in another place,+ admit of some' addition. 
• In France and other parts of the conti- 
nent, the season preceding Lent is universal 
carnival. At Marseilles, the Thursday be- 
fore Lent is called le Jeudi grog, and Shrove 
Tuesday le Mardi gnu. Every body joiqs 
in masquerading on these nights, and both 
streets and houses are full of masks the 
whole night lopg. The god of fritters, if 
such a god there be, who is worshipped in 
England only on Shrove Tuesday, is wor- 
shipped in France on both the Thursday 
and Tuesday. Parties meet at each other's 
houses to a supper of fritters, and then set 
off masquerading, which they keep up to a 
very late hour in the morning. 

On Ash-Wednesday, which has here 
much more the appearance of a festival 
than of a fast, there is a ceremony called 
" interring the carnival." A whimsical 
figure is dressed up to represent the carni- 
val, winch is carried in the afternoon in 
procession to Arrens, a small village on the 
sea-shore, about a mile out of the town, 
where it is pulled to pieces. This ceremony 
is attended in some way or other by every 
inhabitant of Marseilles, whether gentle or 
simple, man or woman, boy or girl. The 
very genteel company are in carriages, 
which parade backwards and forwards upon 
the road between the town and the village, 
for two or three hours, like the Sunday pro- 
cessions in Hyde-park. Of the rest of the 
company, some make parties to dine at 
Arrens, or at the public-houses on the road ; 



others make water parties ; but the majority 
**ly go and walk about, or sit upon the 
rocks lo see and be seen. It was one of 
the most deligh|fi)l evenings imaginable; 
the air was inexpressibly mild; the road where 
the carriages parade is about half way up 
the rocks, ana this long String of carriages 
constantly moving, the rocks filled with 
thousands and thousands of spectators, and 
the tranquil sea gilded by the setting suu, 
and strewed over with numberless little 
barks, formed altogether one. of the most 
beautiful and picturesque scenes that could 
be presented. We sat down on a little 
detached piece of rock almost encircled by 
the sea, that we might have full enjoyment 
of it, and there remained till some time 
after the glorious sun had disappeared for 
the night, when we walked home by a 
lovely bright moonlight, in a milder even- 
ing, though in the month of February, than 
we often find in England at Midsummer.* 



T 2. ra «d'» Popular Antiquities, 
t Jh» Every-Day Booh., 



Naogeorgus, in the u Popish Kingdome," 
mentions some burlesque scenes practised 
formerly on Ash Wednesday. People went 
about in mid-day with lanterns in their 
hands, looking after the feast days which 
they had lost on this the first day of the 
Lent fast. Some carried herrings on a pole, 
crying " Herrings, herrings, stinking her- 
rings ! no more puddings !" 

And hereto joyne they foolish pla yes, 

. and doltish doggrel rimes, 
And what beside they can invent,' 
belonging to the times. 

Others, at the head of a procession, car- 
ried a fellow upon staves, or " stangs/' to 
some near pond or running stream, and 
there plunged him in, to wash away what 
of feasting-time might be in him. Some 
got boys to accompany them through the 
town singing, and with minstrels playing, 
entered the houses, and seizing young girls 
harnessed them to a plough ; one man held 
the handles, another drove them with a 
whip, a minstrel sung drunken songs, and 
a fellow followed, flinging sand or ashes as 
if he had been sowing, and then they drove 

■ both plough and maydens through 

some pond or river soiall, 

And dabbled all with durt, and wringing 
wett as they may bee 

To supper calle, and after that 
to daunsing lustilee. 



Miss Plumptre. 
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Carnival jn Spain. 

tl Carnival," properly so called, accord- 
ing to Mr, Blanco White, is limited to* 
Quinquagesima Sunday,and the two follow- 
ing days, a period which the lower classes 
pass in drinking and rioting in those streets 
where the meaner sort of houses abound, 
and especially in the vicinity of the large 
courts, or halls, called Corrales, surrounded 
with small rooms or cells, where numbers 
of the poorest inhabitants live in filth, 
misery, and debauch. Before these horrible 
places, are seen crowds of men, women, 
and children, singing, dancing, drinking, 
and pursuing each other with handfuls of 
hair-powder. I have never seen, however, 
an instance of their taking liberties with 
any person above their class; yet, such 
bacchanals produce a feeling of insecurity, 
which makes the approach of those spots 
very unpleasant during the carnival. 

At Madrid, where whole quarters of the 
town, such .as Avapi£s and Maravillas, are 
inhabited exclusively by the rabble, these 
" Saturnalia n are performed upon a larger 
scale. Mr. White says, I once ventured 
with three or four friends, all muffled in 
our cloaks, to parade the Avapi6s during 
the carnival. The streets were crowded 
with men, who, upon the least provocation, 
Teal or imaginary, would have instantly 
used the knife, and of women equally 
ready to, take no slight share in any quarrel : 
for these lovely creatures often carry a 
poniard in a sheath, thrust within the upper 
part of the left stocking, and held up by 
the garter. We were, however, upon our 
best behaviour, and by a look of compla- 
cency on their sports, and keeping at the 
most respectful distance from the women, 
came away without meeting with the least 
disposition to insolence or rudeness. 

A gentleman, who, either out of curio- 
sity or depraved taste, attends the amuse- 
ments of the vulgar, is generally respected, 
provided he is a mere spectator, and ap- 
pears indifferent to the females, The 
ancient Spanish jealousy is still observable 
among the lower classes ; and while not a 
sword is drawn in Spain upon a love- 
quarrel, the knife often decides the claims 
of more bumble lovers. Yet loVe is by no 
means the main instigator of murder among 
us. A constitutional irritability, especially in 
the southern provinces, leads, without any 
more assignable reason, to the frequent 
shedding of blood. A small quantity of 
wine, nay, the mere blowing of the easterly- 
wind, called " Solano," is infallibly attended 



with dfeaxtfy quarrels ia Andalusia* The 
average of dangerous or mortal wounds, on 
every great festival at Seville, is, I believe, 
about two or three. We have, indeed, a, 
well-endowed hospital named de los He* 
ridos, which, though open to all persons 
who meet with dangerous accidents, is, 
from this unhappy disposition of the people, 
almost confined to the wounded. >, The 
large arm-chair, where the surgeon in at- 
tendance examines the patient just as he is 
brought in, usually upon a ladder, is known 
in the whole town by the name of " Silla 
de los Guapos," the Bullies' chair. '. Every 
thing, in fact, attests both the generality 
and inveteracy of that horrible propensity 
among the Spaniards.* 



THE LIEGE ALMANAC. 

The celebrated almanac of "Francis 
Moore, physician/' to whose predictions 
thousands are accustomed to look with im- 
plicit confidence and veneration, is rivalled, 
on the continent, by the almanac of 
Liege, by " Matthew Laensberg," who 
there enjoys an equal degree of celebrity. 

Whether the name of Laensberg is a real 
or an assumed name is a matter of great 
doubt. A tradition, preserved in the family 
of the first printers of the work, ascribes it 
to a canon of St. Bartholomew, at Liege, 
who lived about the conclusion of the six- 
teenth century, or at the beginning of the 
seventeenth. This is further corroborated* 
by a picture of a canon of that church 
which still exists, and which is conjectured 
by many to represent the inventor of the 
celebrated almanac of Liege. Figure to 
yourself an old man, seated in an- aim 
chair, his left hand resting on a globe, and 
his right holding a telescope. At his feet 
are seen different mathematical instruments, 
several Volumes and sheets of paper, with 
circles and triangles drawn upon them. 
His eyes are large and prominent; he has 
a dull, heavy look, a nose in the form of a 
shell, and large ears, which are left un- 
covered by a greasy cap. His large mouth, 
half open, announces surliness and pe- 
dantry ; frightful wrinkles furrow his face, 
and his long bushy beard covers an enor- 
mous band. This man is, besides, muffled 
up in an old cassock, patched in several 
places. Underpins hideous portrait is the 
inscription **D. T. V. Bartholonwei Ca- 
nonicus et Philosophise Professor," 

Such is the picture given by a person 

♦ DobUto'v Letter* from Spaip, 
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who examined this portrait, and who,' It consists of general predictions concern- 
though he was at the pains to search the ing the variations of the seasons, and the 
registers of the chapter of Liege, was unable occurrences of the year. In each month 
to find any name that at all corresponded are marked the days when there will be 
with the above designation. Hence it may rain, and those that will be dry; whether 
be fairly concluded, that the canon, whose there will be snow or hail, high winds, 
portrait has just been exhibited, assumed storms, &c. Sterne alludes to this in his 
the name of Matthew Laensbert, or Laens- Tristram Shandy, when he says, " I have 
berg, as well as the title of professor of observed this 26th of March, 1 759, a rainy 
philosophy, for the purpose of publishing day, notwithstanding the almanac of Liege." 
his almanac, with the prognostications, The general predictions mention the oc- 
which have rendered it so celebrated* currences that are to take place in every 

The earliest of these almanacs known to month. Accident has frequently been won- 
exist is of the year 1636. It bears the derfully favourable to the prophet; and he 
name of Matthew Lansbert, mathematician, owes all his reputation and celebrity to the 
and not Laensberg, as it is now written, luck of having announced the gaining of a 
In the middle of the title is seen the por- battle, or the death of some distinguished 
trait of an astronomer, nearly resembling person. An anecdote of Madame Du-barri, 

that which it still placed there. After the at that time all-powerful at the court of 

printer's name, are the words, " with per- Louis XIV., is not a little singular, 
mission of the superior powers." This is When the king was attacked with the 

repeated in the eleven first almanacs, but malady which put an end to his life, that 

in that for 1647, we find, " with the favour lady was obliged to leave Versailles. She 

and privilege of his highness/' This pri- then had occasion, says the author of her 

vilege, granted by Ferdinand of Bavaria, life, to recollect the almanac of Liege, 

prince of Liege, is actually inserted. It which had given her great uneasiness, and 

gives permission to Leonard Streete to of which she had suppressed all the copies 

print Matthew Laensberg's almanac, and she was able. Amongst the predictions for 

forbids other printers to make copies of it, the month of April, in that almanac, was 

upon pain of confiscation, and other penal- the following : " A lady, in the highest 

ties. favour, will act her last part." She fre- 

The name of this prophet, spelt Lans- quently said, " I wish this odious month 

bert in the first almanacs, has since beeu of April were over." According to the 

regularly written Laensberg. It is to this prediction, she had really acted " her last 

privilege of the prince bishop of Liege that part," for the king died in the following 

Voltaire alludes in these lines of his Epistle month, May 1774.* 
to the king of Denmark :— 

Et quand vous tarirez sur 1' almanac de Lifcge, 

Neparleadwsaiamsqu'avecun privilege. DISCOVERY OF MADEIRA. 

* ™foi OUr firSt pag ^°i the LlfegC *"! * Tl In the year 1 344, in the reign of Peter IV. 

for 1636, are occupied by a piece entitled L . ~r J"* 1 ,!" • i a c m j • 

"The Twelve Celestial Signs governing * l . n * ?' Arragon, the island of Madeira, 

the Human Body." CanceF, for instance, X ? x "l 7 32 de * rees >™ discovered, by an 

governs the breast, the belly, and the lungs Englishman named Macham who, sailing 

5 .!iT ti ik • j- . rru\ B „ na *«. «!?„! from England to Spain with a lady whom 

w.th all their d«seases. This *«■*£■» he had ^ irf ff £ M drfTen t0 the island 

time the lashionaMe system of ast rology, b • anchor fa ^ w _ 

which was succeeded by many others, ^ J » Md M K aft & 

vffi. i fe« *.*t ^l^SSLnrt' name of Ma<* anl - His mistress being sea- 
Yet it is a tact, that could scarcely be be- . « , . , , 4 , * •». „ AW%A °r u.-„ 

lieved, were it not stated in an advertise- 8,ck ' he ,ook , her ***$ J 1 * s ? m .L i" 

ment prefixed, that the physicians mani- «>™P™y> "here sbed.ed, and the ship 

fested a jealousy lest the prophet of Liege d L 0V f. ou ' t0 . SW - . k W, o t ! 

should extend his dominion over the heal- affe ? t,on . for h,s "Jf J" 5 ?' he ^ a T cha P« 

in* art. They obtained an order that every or . h . erm "?««> wh * h h " .""^J Jesu ,f! 

thing relating to the influence of the celeZ fd buned her ,n ,t, aid inscribed on her 

tial figns on diseases should be suppressed, tombstone h,s and her name, and the owa- 

and this retrenchment took place, for the SIOn of th . e,r "^ *?"• T " *?.'l la ^ 

first time, in 1679. The principal part, ■» Ter T '^ trees ' of one of whlch he 

however, was preserved, and still ensures ; 

the success of this wonderful performance. • Repository of Art*. 
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and his men made a boat, and went to sea 
in it, and were cast upon the shore of 
Africa, without sail or oars. The Moors 
were infinitely . surprised at the sight of 
them, and presented Macham to their king, 
who sent him and his companions to the 
king of Castile, as a prodigy or miracle. 

In 1395, Henry III. of Castile, by the 
information' of Macham, persuaded some 
of his mariners to go in search of this island, 
and of the Canaries. 

In. 1417, king John II. of Castile, his 
mother Catherine being then regent, one 
M. • Ruben, of firacamont, admiral ' of 
France, having demanded and obtained of 
the queen the conquest of the Canaries, 
with the title of king for a kinsman of 
his, named M. John Betancourt, he de- 
parted from Seville with a good army. 
And it is affirmed, that the principal mo- 
tive that engaged him in this enterprise 
was, to discover the island of Madeira, 
which Macham had found. 

Tomb of Macham's Anna. 

The following elegiac stanzas are founded 
on the preceding historical fact. Macham, 
having consigned the body of his beloved 
mistress to the solitary grave, is supposed 
to have inscribed on it the following pa- 
thetic lines : — 

O'er my poor Ahwa's lowly grave 
No dirge shall sound, no knell shall ring ; 

But angels, as the high pines wave. 
Their half-heard * Miserere ' singl 

No flow'rs of transient bloom at eve, 
The maidens on the turf shall strew ; 

Nor sigh, as the sad spot they leave, 
Sweett to the tweet a long adieu ! 

Bat in this wilderness profound. 
O'er her the dove shall build her nest ; 

And ocean swell with softer sound, 
A Requiem to her dream of rest 1 

Ah ! when shall I as quiet be, 
When not a friend or human eye 

Shall mark, beneath the mossy tree, N 

The spot where we forgotten lie ? 

To kiss her name on this cold stone, 
Is all that now on earth I erave ; 

For in this world I am alone — 
Oh ! lay me with her in the grave. 



fecaltl). 

GOOD EATING. 

That "a sharp stomach is the best 
sauce,*' is a saying as true as it is common. 
In Ulrick Hutton's book on the virtues of 



guaiacum, there is a very singular story 
on this subject. 

The relations of a rich German ecclesias- 
tic, carrying him to drink the waters for the 
recovery of his health, and passing by the 
house of a famous quack, he inquired what 
was the reverend gentleman's distemper? 
They told him a total debility, loss of appe- 
tite, and a great decay in his; senses. The 
empiric, after viewing his enormous chin, 
and bodily bulk, guessed rightly at the 
cause of his distemper, and proposed, for a 
certain sum, to bring him home, on a day 
fixed, perfectly cured. The patient was 
put into his hands, and the doctor treated 
him in the following manner :— He fur- 
nished him every day with half a pound of 
excellent dry biscuit; to moisten this, he 
allowed him three pints of very good spring 
water ; and he suffered him to sleep but a 
few hours out of the twenty -four* When 
he had brought him within the just propor- 
tion of a man, he obliged him to ring a 
bell, or work in the garden, with a rolling- 
stone, an hour before breakfast, and four 
hours in the afternoon. At the stated day 
the doctor produced him, perfectly re- 
stored. 

Nice eating destroys the health, let it be 
ever so moderate ; for the stomach, as every 
man's experience must inform him, finds 
greater difficulty in digesting rich dishes 
than meats plainly dressed. To a sound 
man sauces are needless ; to one who is 
diseased, they nourish not him, but his dis- 
temper ; and the intemperance of his taste 
betrays him into the hands of death, which 
could not, perhaps, have mastered his con* 
stitution. Lewis Cornaro brought himself 
into a wretched condition, while a young 
man, by indulging his taste ; yet, when he 
had once taken a resolution of restraining 
it, nature did that which physic could not ; 
it restored him to perfect health of body, 
and serenity of mind, both of which he en- 
joyed to extreme old age. 

READING ALOUD. 

By Margaret Duchess of Newcastle. 

1671. 

To read lamely or crookedly, and 

not evenly, smoothly, and thoroughly, en- 
tangles the sense. Nay, the very sound of 
the voice will seem to alter the sense of the 
theme ; and though the sense will be there 
in despite of the' ill voice, or ill reading, 
yet it will be concealed, or discovered to 
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its (fcftfallUges. As an ill musician, (or 
indeed one' that canswtnlay at all J instead 
of playing, pats the fiddle oat of tune, 
(ana causeth a discord,) which, ff well 
played upon, would sound harmoniously ; 
or if he can play but one tune, plays it on 
all sorts of instruments ; so, some will read 
with one tone or sound of voice, though 
the passions and numbers are different; 
and some again, in reading, wind up their 
toices to such a passionate screw, that they 
whine or squeal, rather than speak or read : 
others fold up their voices with such dis- 
tinctions, that they make that triangular 
which is four-square; and that narrow, 
which should be broad; and that high, 
which should be low ; and low, that should 
be high : and some again read so fast, that 
the sense is lost in the race. So that writ- 
ings sound good or bad, as the readers, 
and not as their authors are : and, indeed, 
such advantage a good or ill reader hath, 
that those that read well shall give a grace 
to a foolish author ; and those that read ill, 
do disgrace a wise and a witty one. But 
there are two sorts of readers ; the one that 
reads to himself, and for his own benefit ; 
the other, to benefit another by hearing it : 
in the first, there is required a good judg- 
ment, and a ready understanding : in the 
other, a good voice and a graceful delivery t 
so that a writer must have a double desire ; 
the one, that he may write well ; the other, 
that he may be read well. 



Love as if you could hate and might be 
hated, is a maxim of detested prudence in 
real friendship, the bane of all tenderness, 
the death of all familiarity. Consider the 
feol who follows it as nothing inferior to 
him who at every bit of bread trembles at 
the thought of its being poisoned. 

There are more heroes than saints (heroes 
1 call rulers over the minds and destinies of 
men ;) more saints than humane characters. 
He, who humanizes all that is within and 
around himself, adore : I know but of one 
such by tradition. 

He who laughed at you till be got to 
your door, flattered you as you opened it- 
felt the force of your argument whilst he 
was with you — applauded when he rose, 
and, after he went away, execrated you— 
has the most indisputable title to an arch- 
dukedom in hell. 

Let the four-and-twenty elders in heaven 
rise before him who, from motives of hu- 
manity, can totally suppress an arch, full- 
pointed, but offensive bon mot* 



By Lavater. 

Who in the same given time can pro* 
duce more than many others, has vigour ; 
who can produce more and better, has 
talents ; who can produce what none else 
can, has genius. 

Who, without pressing temptation, tells 
a lie, will, without pressing temptation, act 
ignobly and meanly. 

Who, under pressing temptations to lie, 
adheres to truth, nor to the profane betrays 
aught of a sacred trust, is near the summit 
of wisdom and virtue. 

All affectation is the vain and ridiculous 
attempt of poverty to appear rich. 

Who has no friend and no enemy, is one 
of the vulgar ; and without talents, powers, 
or energy. 

The more honesty a man has, the less he 
affects the air of a saint— the affectation of 
Sanctity is a blot on the face of piety. 



JHmnerft 

THE PARLIAMENT CLUBS. 

Before the year 1736, it had been usual 
for gentlemen of the House of Commons 
to dine together at the Crown-tavern in 
Palace-yard, in order to be in readiness to 
attend the service of the house. This club 
amounted to one hundred and twenty, be- 
sides thirty of their friends coming out of 
the country. In January, 1736, sir Robert 
Walpole and his friends began to dine in 
the same manner, at the Bell and Sun in 
King-street, Westminster, and their club 
was one hundred and fifty, besides absent 
members. These parties seem to have 
been the origin of Brookes's and White's 
clubs. 



RIGHT AND LEFT HAND. 

Dr. Zinchinelli, of Padua, in an essay 
" On the Reasons why People use the 
Right Hand in preference to the Left," will 
not allow custom or imitation to be the 
cause. He affirms, that the left arm cannot 
be in violent and continued motion without 
causing pain in the left side, because there 
is the seat of the heart and of the arterial 
system ; and that, therefore, Nature herself 
compels man to make use of tire right 
hand. 
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THE DEATH OF LEILA, 
for M* Tabk Booh 

'Twas raobnligtit— Leila sat retired 

Upon the tow'rittg beacli, 
Watching the Waves, ** like one inspir'd" 

With things beyond her teach s.j 
There was' a Caithness on the Water 
■ Suited to Sorrow's hapless daughter, 
For consolation seeta'd to be 
Mixt np with its solemnity ! 

The stars Were shedding far and wide 

Their twinkling lights ef peerless blot; 
And o'er the undulating tide 

The breeae on balmy pinions flew f 
The scene might well hare rais'd the soul 
Above misfortune's dark controul, 
Had not the hand of Death been laid 
On that belof d and matchless maid I 

I watch'd the pale, heart-broken girl, 
Her shattered form, her look insane,— 

I saw her raven locks uncurl 
With moisture from the peaceful main : 

I saw her wring her hands with grief, 

Like one depriv'd df Hope's relief. 

And then she sigh'd, as if bereft 

Of the last treasure heav'n had left t 

Slowly I sought the cheerless spot 
Where Lkila lay, absorb' d in care, 

But she, poor girl! discern'd me not, 
Nor dreamt that friendship linger'd there ! 

Her grief had bound her to the earth, 

And clouded all Iter beauty's worth ; 

And when her clammy hand I press'd, 

She seem'd of feeling dispossess'd ! 

Yet there were motion, sense, and life, 
Remaining in that shatter'd frame, 
As if existing by the strife 

Of feelings none but Love can name 1 
I spoke, she answer'd not— I took 
Her hand with many a fearful look— 
Her languid eyes I gaz'd upon, 
And press'd her lips— but the was gone 1 

B. W. R. 
Islington, 182T. 



<&mmana+ 

RATTING. 

There are three methods proposed for 
lessening the number of rats. 

I. Introduce them at table as a delicacy. 
They would probably be savoury food, and 
if nature has Dot made them so, the cook 
may. Rat pie would be as good as rook 
pie; and four tails intertwisted like the 
serpents of the delphic tripod, and rising 
into a Spiral obelisk, would crest the crust 
more fantastically than pigeon's feet. After 



a while thty might be declared game by 
the legislature! which would materially ex- 
pedite their extirpation. 

II. Make use of their fur. Rat-skirl 
robes for the ladies would be beautiful, 
warm, costly, and new. Fashion requires 
only the two last qualities ; it is hoped 
the two former would not be objection- 
able. 

III. Inoculate some subjects with the 
small-pox, or any other infectious disease, 
and turn them loose. Experiments should 
first be made, lest the disease should as- 
sume in them so new a form as to be capa- 
ble of being returned to us with interest. 

'If it succeeded, man has means in his hand 
which would thin the hyenas, wolves, 
jackals, and all gregarious beasts of prey. 

N. B. If any of our patriotic societies 
should think proper to award a gold medal, 
silver cup, or other remuneration to either 
of these methods, the projector has left his 
address with the editor.* 



BUNGAY HAND-BILL. 

(Copy,) 

PONY LOST. 

On February 21st, 1822, this devil bade 

me adieu. 

LOST, stolen, or astray, not the least 
doubt but run away, a mare pony that is 
all bay : — if I judge pretty nigh, it is about 
.eleven hands high ;— full tail and mane, a 
pretty head and frame ; — cut on both 
shoulders by the collar, not being soft nor 
hollow : — it is about five years old, which 
may be easily told ; — for spirit and for 
speed, the devil cannot her exceed. 

Whoever can give information or bring 
the said runaway to me, John Winter, 
Glass-stainer and Combustible-maker, Up- 
per OUand Street, Bungay, shall be hand- 
somely rewarded for their trouble. 



NOMINATIVE CASE. 

Sancho, prince of Castile, being present 
at a papal consistory at Rome, wherein the 

Eroceedings were conducted in Latin, which 
e did not understand, and hearing loud 
applause, inquired of his interpreter what 
caused it : " My lord," replied the inter- 
preter, "the. pope has caused you to be 
E reclaimed king of Egypt/' " It does not 
ecome us," said the grave Spaniard, " to 
be wanting in gratitude ; rise up, and pro* 
claim his holiness caliph of Bagdad." 

• Dr. Aikin's Athenaeum. 
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DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 

The following anecdote is related in a 
journal of the year 1789 :— 
• A service of plate was delivered at the 
duke of Clarence's house, by his order, ac- 
companied by the bill, amounting to 1 5001., 
which his royal highness deeming exor- 
bitant, sent back, remarking, that lie con- 
ceived the overcharge to be occasioned by 
the apprehension that the tradesman might 
be kept long out of his money.' He added', 
that so far from its being his intention to 
pay by tedious instalments, or otherwise 
distress those with whom he dealt, he had 
laid it down as an invariable principle, to 
discharge every account the moment it be- 
came due. The account was returned to 
his royal highness the next morning, with 
three hundred pounds taken off, and it was 
instantly paid. 



SPORTING. 

A wit said of the late bishop of Durham, 
when alive, " His grace is the only man in 
England who may kill^ame legally without 
a stamped license : if actually taken with 
a gun in his hand, he might exclaim in the 
words of his own grants — ' I Shute, by 
divine permission.' >' 



" Stop and Read." 



We have seen this requisition on the 
walls till we are tired: in a book it is a 
novelty, and here, I hope it may enforce its 
claim. For thy sake, gentle reader, I am 
anxious that it should ; for, if thou hast a 
tithe of the pleasure I had, from the peru- 
sal of the following verses, I expect com- 
mendation for bidding thee " stop and 
read." 



The perfume and 4fce bloom 

That shall decorate the flower. 
Are quickening in the gloom 

Of their subterranean bower; 
And the juices meant to feed 

Trees, vegetables, fruits, 
Unerringly proceed 

To their preappointed roots. 

How awful the thought 

Of the wonders under ground, ' 
Of the mystic changes' wrought 

In the silent,' dark profound ; 
flow each thing upwards tends 
' By necessity decreed, 
And -a world's support depends 
, On the shooting of a seed I 

.. t .'•...' 

The Summer's in her ark, ~ 

And 'this suany-pmionVl day. 
Is commission'd to remark 

Whether Winter holds her sway ; 
do back, thou dove of peace, 

.With the myrtle on thy wing, 
Say that floods and tempests cease, 

And the world is ripe for Spring. 

Thou hast fann'd the sleeping Earth 

Till her dreams are all of flowers, 
And the waters look \p. mirth • - 

For their overhangmg+towen j 
The forest seems to listen 

For the rustle of its leaves, 
And the very skies to glisten 

In the hope of summer eves. 

Thy vivifying spell 

Has been felt beneath the wave, 
By the dormouse in its cell, 

And the mole within its cave ; 
And the summer tribes that creep, 

* Or in air expand their wing, 
Have started from their sleep, 

At the summons of the Spring. 

The cattle lift their voices 

From the valleys and the hills, 
And the featherM race rejoices 

With a gush of tuneful bills ; 
And if this cloudless arch 

Fills the poet's song with glee, 
O thou sunny first of March, 

Be it dedicate to thee ! 



The First op March. 

The bud is in the bough 
And the leaf is in the bnd, 

And Earth's beginning now 
' In her veins to feel the blood* 

Which, warm'd by summer's sun 
In th* alembic of the vine, 

From her founts' will overrun 
In a ruddy gush of wine. 



This beautiful poem has afforded me 
exquisite gratification. Till I saw it printed 
in Mr. Dyce's " Specimens of British Po- 
etesses," I was ignorant that a living lady 
had written so delightfully. Without a 
friend at my elbow to instruct me whether 
I should prefix « Miss " or " Mrs." to her 
felicitous name, I transcribe — as I find it 
in Mr. Dyce's volume — Felicia Hemass. 
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For the Tablt Book. 

" Ii the master at bone, air?" said a 
broad-shouldered Scotchman (wearing a 

regimental coat of the regiment, and 

»nh bis bonnet in his hand) tb myself, 
who had answered a ring at the oflice-bel]. 
I replied that he was not. " Weel, that's 
onLucky, sir," said he, " far ye see, sir, a 
he goten a partection here, an' a hae 
Men till a* the Scotchmen that a can hear 
ony ihiu^' o', hut they hae a' signed for the 
month; an' a hae ashorteness o' brith, that 
wuana lat ma wurlc or du ony thing ; an' 

taubee; ■»', as a sid afore, a can n a wurk, 
a "' gin maimer B. wud jist sign ma pertec- 
Vol.I.— 10. 



Ihwnw Mi Stif. 

lion, a hae twa seagnatures, an' a'd git 
am' the morn." For once I bad told no 
lie in denying Mr. B. to his visitor, and, 
therefore, in no dread of detection front" 
cough, or other visit voce evidence, I usher- 
ed the " valiant Scot " into the lanctum of a 
lawyer's clerk. 

There is a very laudable benevolent 
institution in London, called the " Scottish 
Hospital," which, on proper representa- 
tions made to it, signed oy three of its 
members, (forma whereof are annexed, in 
blank, to the printed petition, which is 
given gratuitously to applicants,) will pass' 
poor natives of Scotland to such parti of 
their father-land as tbey wish, free of ex- 
pense, and will otherwise relieve their 
wants; but each member is only allowed 
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to sign one petition each month. This poor hae goten* feve-pence or sax-pence a-day, 

fellow had come in hopes of obtaining Mr. an' that had been a great help." 
B.'s signature to his request to be sent ■ Oh ! if the rich would but take 

home ; and, while waiting to' procure it, the trouble to learn how many happy hearts 

told mt the circumstances that had reduced they might make at small expense — and 

him to ask it. fashion their deeds to their knowledge — 

He was a native of — — , where the rents how many prayers might nightly ascend 

had lately been raised, by a new laird, far with their names from grateful bosoms to 

beyond the capabilities of the tacksmen, the recording angel's ears — and how much 

They had done their best to pay them — had better would the credit side of their account 

struggled long, and hard, with an ungrate- with eternity appear on that day, when 

ful soil— but their will and industry were the great balance must be struck !— 
lost ; and they were, finally, borne down There was a pause — for my narrator's 

by bard times, and harsh measures. Twas breath failed him ; and I took the oppor- 

hard to leave the hearths which generations tunity of surveying him.- He was about 

of their forefathers had shadowed and hal- thirty, with a half hale, half hectic cheek ; 

lowed— 'twas yet harder to see their infants* a strong red beard, of some three days' 

lips worrying the exhausted breast, and to growth, and a thick crop of light hair, 

watch the cheeks of their children at they such as only Scotchmen have— one of the 

grew pale from want—and to tee their Cain's brands of onr northern brethren — 

frolics tamed by hanger into inert stupidity, it curled firmly round his forehead; and 

An American trader had just touched at his head was set upon his broad shoulders 

their island, lor the purpose of receiving with that pillar of neck which Adrian in 

emigrants, and half its inhabitants had particular, and many other of the Roman 

domiciled themselves on board! before her emperors, are represented with, on their 

arrival had been known twelve hours. Our coins, but which is rarely seen at present, 

poor Scot would rain have joined them. He must, when in full '.health, have 

with his family and parents, but he lacked stood about five feet seven ; but, now, he 

the means to provide even the scanty store lost somewhat of his height in a stoop, 

of oatmeal and butter which they were re- contracted during hk illness, about the 

quired to ship before they could be allowed chest and shoulders, and common to most 

to step on deck ; so, in a fit of distress, and people affected with pulmonary complaints : 
despair, he left the home that had never * Lis frame was bulky, but the sinews eeemed 
been a day out. of his sight, and enlist- . to have lost their tension ; -and he looked 
ed with a party of his regiment* then at- like " one of might," who had grappled 

— , for the sole purpose of sending strongly with an evil one in sore sickness, 

to the afflicted tenants of his " bit housey. He bore no air of discontent, hard as his lot 

the poor pittance of bounty he received, was ; .yet there was nothing theatrical in 

to be a short stay 'twixt them and itarva- his - resignation/ All Scotchmen aie pre- 

tion. destinarians, and he fancied he saw the 

He had been last at St. John's, New- immediate hand of Providence working out 

foundland ; " and there," said he, indig- his destiny through his misfortunes, and 

nantly, " they mun mak' a cook's orderly against such interference he thought it vain 

of me, as rin a war' nae as proper a man to clamour. Far other were my feelings 

as ony o' them to carry a musket ; an' they when I looked on his fresh, broad face, and 

siot me to da a' the odd jobes o' a chap manly features, his open brow, his width 

that did a wife's-wark, tho' there were a of shoulders, and depth of chest, and heard 

gudefivetv young chaps i' the regiment that how the breath laboured in that chest for 

had liked it wul aneugh, and were better inefficient vent- 




geng out to carry in the gin a were doon i* wun nain pteee. 

cnuld water ; an' i' the deeing o't, a got a was vext to my soul that my took had 

cauld that sattled inwardly, an' garr'd me spoken so plainly as to elicit this remark, 

hae a fivre an' spit blood. Wee), sir,'aifter Tell a man in a consumption that he looks 

nsony months, a gote better; but oh! a was charmingly, and yon have opened the 

unco weak, and but a puir creature frae a sluices of his heart almost as effectually, to 

strong man afore it : but a did na mak your ingress, as if you had really cured 

mnckle o't, for a thought ay, gin ony thing him. And yet I -think this poor fellow 

earn o^t to disable me, or soy that a should said what hedHwther to please one whom 
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he saw took an interest in him, than to ^the ghost, by "sword, plague, 'pestilence, or 
flatter himself into a belief of recovery, or 'famine", to secure a wife and two children 
from any such existing . belief; for, shortly two-pence each, per day ! 



after, when I asked him what he would do 
in Scotland* " A dunna ken wat a mun 
du," he replied ; " a canna du ony labour- 
ing wark, ah' a ha Da goferi ony trade ; 



Look to it, ye three-bottle beasts, or 
men — as the courtesy of a cringing world 
calls you — look to it, when ye toast the 
next lordly victor "with three times three l" 



but, ye see> sir, we like ay to die whar* — Shout 'till the roof rings, and then think, 
wer're borii • and niy farther, an' my gran'- amid : the din of youf compeers, of thtf 
faither afore him forbye, a' my ither kin, hum hie dead^-of those who walk silehtly in. 
an' the mither that bore me, there a' i* the the path of the grave, and of the widowed 
nook o' — kirk-yaird ; an' than my wife and fatherless. Commanders die for glory, 

an twa bairnies :" There was a pause for a funeral procession, or a title, or wealth 

in th# soldier's voice; he had not learnt for those they leave behind; but who 
the drama of mendicity or sentimentality, speaks of the private, who dies with a 
but, by — ! there was a tear id his eye.* — wound for every pore? — he rots on the earth; 
I hate a scene as much as Byfori did; but I or, with some scores or hundreds of his* 
admire a feeling heart, and pity a sorrow- comrades, a few inches beneath it ; and his 
fill one ^ — the tear did not fall; I wife gets— " sixpence a day l" 
looked in his face when I heard his voice Poor fellow, thought I, as I looked on my 
again ; his eye glistened, and the lash was narrator— were I a king^-but kings cannot 
wet, but the tear was gone — ~ And there scrape acquaintance with every man ia the 
stood I, whose slender body scarcely com- ranks of their forces — but had I been your 
pTehended one half of the circumference of officer, I think you should not have wanted 
his muscular frame. — " And the hand of your pension for the few days that are to 
Death is here V 9 said I ; and then I turned shine on you in this world ; and, had you. 

fallen, it should have gone hard with me, 
but your wife and two children should have 
had their twopence each per day— and, 
were I a man of fortune, I would be proud 
to keep the life in such a heart, as long as 
God would permit— and so saying, or 



my eyes upon myself, and almost Wondered 
how my soul dwelt in so frail a tenement, 
while bis" was about to escape from such a 
seeming fastness of flesh. 

After some further conversation, he told 
me his regiment had at one time been 



ordered otT for Africa against the Ashan- thinking—and blinking away the dimness 



tees ; and sure never mortal man regretted 
counter orders on such grounds as he did 
those which balked his expectations of a 
visit to Sierra Leone.—*' A thought," said 
he, " wur regiment Woud ha gien to 
Aifrica against the Aishantees— an a was 
m hopes it wud — — « it's a dtdfy cli- 
mate, an' there was nae money goten out 
o* the laist fray ; but thin— perhaps its 
jist as well to die in afe place as anither — 
hut than we canna bring wursels to feel it, 
tho* we may think it — an' than ye see, sir, 
as a sid afore, a hae twa bairnies, an gin a'd 
laid doon Wi' the rast, the mither o* them 
might hae goten the widow's pension for 



of humanity from my eye — J thrust my hand 
into my pocket, and gave him Sixpence; 
■ ■ Reader ! smile not ; I am but a poor 
harum scarum headed mortal— -7 wom all t 
had, " in rjbssession, expectancy, remainder, 






or reversion'-— 



J.J.K. 



them an* hirsel." 



-4^-TTre widow's 



pension ! sixpence a-day for a woman and 
two children — and death to the fourth per- 
son as the only price of it I Heat this, 
shade of Lempricre! Manlias and the 
Horatii died to save a country, and t6 pur- 
chase earthly immortality by their deaths 
^— but here's a poor fellow willing to give up 



The following poem originates in a le- 
gend which is still popular in many parti 
of the highlands of Scotland : that a female 
branch of the noble family of Douglas 
contracted .an imprudent marriage with a 
kerne, or mountain peasant, who was 
drowned in the Western Islands, where he 
had escaped for concealment from the per- 
secutions of the offended family of his wife. 
She survived him eighteen years, and 
wandered a maniac over the mountains ; 
where, as superstition alleges, she is even 



• . [« — The accusing spirit flew up to heaven's *** to be* seen at daybreak. The stanftas 

chancery with the oath, and blushed as he gave it m— are . supposed to be the extempore recita- 

jhe ucoBDiffa ANo*i, m he wrote it dowir, dropped a tJoftg J ^ $$ DaT( j to a group f attentive 

tear upon the word, and blotted it out for ever!"— _.„ ° r 



8ttt*e. E».] 



villagers. 
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THE LADY OF THE HILL, 

Poor girl ! she>enTd of an unearthly mould, 

A thing superior to the frowns of fate ; • 
Bat never did my tearful eyes behold 

A maid so fair, and so disconsolate ) ' 
Tet was she ones a child of high estate. 

And Hurst in spcndour, till an envious gloom 
Sank her beneath its harsh o'erpowering weight ; 

Robb'd her pale features of their orient bloom, 

And with a noiseless pace, mor'd onwards to the. 
tomb. 

She walk'd upon the earth, as one who knew 
The dread mysterious secrets of the grave ; 

For never o'er her eye of heav*nly blue 
Lighten'd a smile ; but like the ocean wave 

That roars, unblest with sunshine, through the cave 
Rear*d in the depths of Snowden, she had flown 

To endless grief for refuge ; and would rave. 
And tell to the night-winds her tale unknown, 
Or wander o'er the heath, deserted and alone. . 

And when the rain beat hard against the hill. 
And storms rush'd by upon their wing of pow'r, 

Lonely she'd stray beside the babbling rill, 
Or fearless list the deep-voic'd cataract's roar'; 

And when the tempest's wrath was heard no more 
She wanderM home, the mountain sod to dress 

With many a wreath, and many a summer flow'r ; 

, And thus she liv'd, the sister of distress, 
. The solitude of love, nurst in the wilderness. 

She was the child of nature ; earth, sea, sky, 
Mountain and cataract, fern-clad hill and dale 

Possess'd a nameless charm in her young eye, 
Pure and eternal, for in Deva's vale 

Her. heart first listen'd to a lover's tale, 
Breath'd by a mountain kerne ; and every scene 

That wanton'd blithely in the od'rous gale, 
Had oft beheld her lord's enamour'd mien, • 
As tremblingly she sought each spot where he had. 
been* ~ 

But she is gone I The cold earth is her pillow, 

And o'er her blooms the summer's sweetest flow'r ; 
And o'er her ashes weeps the grateful willow 

She lov'd to cherish in a happier hour- 
Mute is the voice that breath'd from Deva's bow'r, 

Chill is the soul of the neglected rover ; 
We saw the death-cloud in destruction low'r 

O'er her meek head, the western waves roll'd over 
. The corse of him she lov'd, her own devoted lover. 

Bat oft, when the faint sun is in the west, 

And the hush'd gates along the ocean die, 
Strange sounds reecho from her place. of rest, 

And sink into the heart most tenderly— 
The bird of evening hour, the humming bee. 

And the wild music of the mountain rill, 
Seem breathing sorrow as they murmur by. 

And whispering to the night, while all is still, 
. The tale of the poor girl— the u Lady of the Hill." 

W. F. D.— Indicator. 



iHarriafft Custom*. 

HIGHLAND WEDDINGS. 
Br John Hat Allan, Esq. 

There is not probably, at the present 
day, a more social and exhilarating con- 
vocation than a highland wedding among 
the lower orders. The ancient hospitality 
and kindliness of character fills it with 
plenty and good humour, and gathers from 
every side all who have the slightest claim 
in the blood, name, and friendship of the 
bride or bridegroom. That olden attach- 
ment, which formerly bound together the 
superiors and their dependants, yet so Jar 
influences their character as to bring them 
together at the same board upon this occa- 
sion. When a wedding is to take place, 
the attendance of the chief, or laird, as well 
as that of the. higher tacksmen, is always 
solicited by the respective parties, and 
there are few who would refuse this mark 
of consideration and good- will. The clans- 
men are happy in the honour which they 
receive, and the " Duinne-Uasai" is pleased 
with the regard and respect which renders 
the countenance of his presence necessary 
to his people: 

Upon the day of the wedding, the friends 
of the bridegroom and the bride assemble 
at the house of their respective parents, 
with all the guns and pistols which can be 
collected in die country. If the distance of 
the two rendezvous is more than a day's 
march, the bridegroom gathers his friends 
as. much sooner as. is necessary to enable 
them to be with the bride on the day and 
hour appointed. Both, parties are exceed- 
ingly proud of the numbers and of the rank 
which their influence enables them to 
bring; they therefore spare no pains to 
render the gathering of their friends as full 
and as respectable as possible. The com- 
pany of each party dines at the house of 
their respective parents. Every attainable 
display of rustic sumptuousness and rustic 
gallantry is made to render the festival 
worthy of an occasion which can happen 
but once in a life. The labour and the care 
of months have been long providing the 
means wherewith to furnish the feast with 
plenty, and the assistants with gayety ; and 
it is not unfrequent that the savings of a 
whole year are expended to do honour to 
this single day. 

When the house is small, and the com- 
pany very numerous, the partitions are fre- 
quently taken down, and the whole " biel " 
thrown into one space. A large table, the 
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entire length of the house, is formed of deal these dawnings of reason and improvement; 
planks laid upon tressels, and covered with his philosophical mind might have rejoiced 
a succession of table-cloths, white though in the symptoms of approaching " civiliza- 
coarse. The quantity of the dinner is an- Hon * among the Highlanders, 
swerable to the space which it is to cover : • The hour of dinner is generally about one 
it generally consists of barley broth, or o'clock ; the guests are assembling for two 
cock-a-leeky, boiled fowls, roasted ducks, hours before, and each as he enters is pre- 
joints of meat, sheep's heads, oat and barley sented with a glass of " uisga " by way of 
cakes, butter, and cheese ; and in summer, welcome. When the company is seated, 
frothed buttermilk, and slam. In the glens and the grace has been said, the bottle 
where goats are kept, haunches of these makes a regular round, and each empties a 
animals and roasted kids are also. added to bumper as it passes. During the meal 
the feast. In the olden time, venison and-all more than one circle is completed in the 
kinds of game, from the cappercalich to the same manner ; and, at the conclusion, an- 
grouse, were also furnished ; but since the other revolutionary libation is given as a 
breach of the feudal system, and its privt- finale. As soon after dinner as his march 
leges, the highland lairds have become like will allow, the bridegroom arrives : his ap- 
other proprietors in the regulation of their proach is announced at a » distance by a 
game, and have prohibited its slaughter to continual and running discbarge of fire- 
their tenants upon pain of banishment. arms from his party. These signals are 
- Yet the cheer of the dinner is not so re- answered by the friends of the bride, and 
markable as the gear of the guests. No when at length they meet, a general but 
stranger who looked along the board could irregular feu-de-joie announces the arrival, 
recognise in their u braws " the individuals The bridegroom and his escort are then re- 
whom the day before he had seen in the galed with whiskey, and after they have 
mill, the field, or the ." smiddie." The men taken some farther refreshment the two par- 
are generally dressed to the best of their ties combine, and proceed in a loose pro- 
power in the lowland fashion. There are cession to the " clachan." 
still a few who have the spirit, and who Sometimes, and particularly if there hap- 
take a pride, to appear in the noble dress pens to be a few old disbanded sergeants 
of their ancestors. These are always con- amon&them, the whole "gathering" marches 
sidered as an honour and an ornament to very uniformly in pairs ; and there is 
the day. So for however has habit altered the always a strict regulation in the support 
custom of the people, even against their own of the bride, and the place of the bride- 
approbation, that notwithstanding the con- groom and his party. The escort of the 
renience and respect attached to the tar- former takes precedency in the procession, 
tans, they are generally laid aside. But and the head of the column is generally 
though the men are nothing deficient in the formed of the most active and best armed 
disposition to set themselves off in the low- of her friends, led by their pipes. Imme- 
land fashions, from the superior expense of diately after this advanced guard, come the 
cloth and other materials of a masculine bride and the females of her party, accom- 
dress, they are by no means so gay as the panied by their fathers, brothers, and other 
Jasses. Girls, who the yester . even were friends. The bride is supported on one 
seen Dare-headed and bare-footed, lightly side by a bridesman, and on the other by a 
dressed in a blue flannel petticoat and dark bridesmaid ; her arms are linked in theirs, 
linen jacket, are now busked in white and from the right and left hand of the 
frocks, riband sashes, cotton stockings on supporters is held a white scarf or hand- 
their feet, and artificial flowers on their kerchief, which depends in a festoon across 
heads. The " merchant's "and the miller's the figure of the bride. The privilege of 
daughters frequently exhibit the last fashion supporting the bride is indispensably con- 
from Edinburgh; and are beautified and fined to the bridesman and bridesmaid, 
garnished with escalloped trimmings, tabbed and it would be an unacceptable piece of 
sleeves, tucks, lace, gathers, and French politeness for any other persons, however 
frills! As it has been discovered that nigh their rank, to offer to supply their 
tartan is nothing esteemed in bmdon, little place. The bridegroom and his party, with 
or none is to be seen, except in the red their piper, form the rear of the processioa, 
plaid or broached tunic of some old wife, and the whole is closed by two young girls, 
whose days of gayety are past, but who still who walk last at the array, bearing in a 
loves that with which she was gay in her festoon between them a white scarf, similar 
youth. It is to be regretted that Dr. Sa- to that held before the bride. During the 
muel Johnson bad m>Mive4 to witness march the pipes generally play the old 
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Scots air, " Fye, leU a 1 to the Bridal," and in her hair. Thie dark cheek and keen eya 

the parties of the bride and bridegroom of the hunter deepened its hue and its light 

endeavour to emulate each other in the as he held the hand which had been placed 

discharge of their fire-arms. In this order in his, while the downcast face of the bride 

the bridal company reaches the church, and scarcely showed distinctly more than her fair 

each pipe as it passes the gate of the sur« forehead and temples, and seemed, as the 

rounding cemetry becomes silent. In the light shone obliquely upon them, almost as 

old time the pipers played round the out- pale as the roses which she wore ; her slim 

side of the clacnan during the performance form bent upon the supporting arm of the 

of the service, but of later years this custom bridesmaid — the white frill about her 

has been discontinued. The ritual of the neck throbbing with a light and quick 

marriage is very simple : a prayer for the vibration. 

happiness and guidance of the young After the ceremony of the marriage is 
couple who are about to enter upon the concluded, it is the privilege of the brides- 
troubled tide of life ; a short exhortation man to salute the bride. As the party 
upon the duties of the station which they leave the church, the pipes again strike up, 
are to undertake, and a benediction by the and the whole company adjourns to the 
imposition of the hands of the minister, is. next inn, or to the house of some relation 
all the ceremonial of the union, and an- of the bride's ; for it is considered " un- 
nounces to them that they are " no longer lucky " for her own to be the first which 
twp, but one flesh." she enters. Before she orosses the thresh- 
In the short days of winter, and when old, an oaten cake is broken over her head 
the bridegroom has to come from a distance, by the bridesman and bridesmaid, and dis- 
it is very frequent that the ceremony is not tributed to the company, and a glass of 
performed until night The different cir- whiskey passes round. The whole party 
cumstances of the occasion are then doubly then enter the house, and two or three 
picturesque and affecting : while the caval- friends of the bridegroom, who act as mas- 
cade, is yet at a distance, the plaintive peal- tars of the ceremonies, pass through the 
ing of the pipes approaching upon the still- room with a bottle of whiskey, and pour 
Tiess of the night, the fire-arms flashing out to each individual a glass to the health 
upon the darkness, and their reports re- of the bride, the bridegroom, and their 
doubled by the solitary echoes of the maun* clans. Dancing then commences to the 
tains, and when, at length, the train draws music of the pipes, and the new-married 
near, the mingled tread of hasty feet, the couple lead off the first reel. It is a cus- 
full clamour of the pipes, the mixed and tomary compliment for the person of highest 
confused visionry of the white figures df the rank in the room to accompany her in the 
girls, and the dark shadows of the men, next. During the dancing the whiskey* 
with here and there the waving of a plaid bottle makes a revolution at intervals ; and 
and the glinting of a dirk, must be striking after the reels and strathspeys bave been 
to a stranger, but wake inexpressible emo- kept up for some time, the company re* 
tions in the bosom of a Gael, who loves the tires to supper. The fere of the supper 
people and the customs of his land. differs little from that of the dinner; and 
The scene is still more impressive at the the rotation of the whiskey-bottle is as 
clachan. I have yet before me the groups regular as the sun which it follows, 
of the last wedding at which I was present . [At highland festivals the bottle is always 
in the highlands. The church was dimly circulated sun-ways, an observance which 
lighted for the occasion ; beneath the pulpit had its rise in the Itaruidioal " deas'oil," and 
stood the minister, upon whose head eighty- once regulated almost every action of the 
Ave winters had left their trace : his thinned Celts.] 

"hair, bleached like the "cana/' hung in ring- When the supper is announced, each 
iets on his neck; and the light failing man leads his partner or some female friend 
-feebly from above, shed a silvery gleam to the table, and seating himself at her side, 
across his lofty forehead and pale features, takes upon himself her particular charge 
as he lifted his look towards heaven, and during the meal ; and upon such occasions, 
stretched his hands above the betrothed as the means of the bride and bridegroom 
'pair who stood before him. The bride- do not penirjt them to bear the expenses of 
•groom, a hardy young highlander, the fox- the supper, he is expected to pay her share 
hunter of the district, was dressed in the of the reckoning as well as his ow». After 
f\ill tartans; and the bride, the daughter of supper the dancjng again commences, and 
a neighbouring shepherd, was simply at- is occasionally inspired by the before- 
tired in white, witb a bunch of white roses noticed circumvolutions of the " Uisga na 
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Baidh." The bride and bndeffroom, and FLINGING THE STOCKING, 

such as choose repose rather than merri* w -p^,, ^iu«* * „*..;**., A r ^— 

ment, retire to takea couple of hours' res* 4 . *f r ' Brand collects a variety of pa*- 

iizcut, ™ic w i i «*v* w y** w «vw« *^» ticulars respecting this wedding custom, 
before dawn; but the majority keep up the A .^ ^ bg6k Jfa^ u ^ 

dancing till day; Toward, morning many WeiMwillltiy clothier u ' ndone by a Pea _ 
of the company begin to .disperse; and k „ ? UTht! $ack . posse t must be 

when it is well light, breakfast is given to ea ten and the stocking flung, to see who can 

all who remain. . Tea, multitudes of eggs, fa w ^ htiiepo ° m «,„%, note >> Mis . 

cold me* a profusion of oat cakes, barley g u f ^ , and at th( , u j 

"scones," and sometimes uteai bread, ning f the last centuryfrelates, concerning 

brought, Mrhaps, a distance of thirty miles, this B ^ ^ £ m ' en took th » 

^AnctitniA thn irnnH AhODrnrthia mnal Whan . ... O 7_ _ «r_ P _ . . . 




only by her parUcular intimates and rela- th ir h d ende avourmg to make it fall 
tions, sets Ofif with the bridegroom and hw fc ' f th brid £ nM e . if 
parly for her future residence. She >s ac- £ bridegroom . $ stoc king*, thrown by the 
complied by her neighbour, to the march ^ jy,* tn brid *£><>„,•, heid, it 
of her father, or he tacksman under whom % » gi £ t A ^^^ would s^ 
he lives, and at the burn-side (for such is ^ arr f d d a similar prognostic was 
generally the boundary) they dance a taken 'from the felling of the bride's stock- 
parting reel : when it is concluded, the in _ ^ rawn by the yomig men. The usage 
bride : kisses her faends, they return to their , $ s related t0 the same e | ect in a work e *. 
dwelling^ and sue departs for her new (Uled „ H me » &c ; (8vo . lr60i) « th,, 

?"?k- ^'"' b ° WeV ^i' c « cum . stance » men take the bride's stockings, and the 

of the bridegroom will permit, all those women ^ f ^ brideKroom 8 . they then 

who were present at the house of the bride, seat themselves at t he bed's feet, and throw 

are generally invited to accompany her on the siodii nfr over their heads, and when- 

her way, and a renewal of the preceding ever « e hits Ae owner of then) it lg 

festivities takes place at the dwelling of looked ' M „ om)m that ^ person 

the bridegroom. will be married in a short time: and though 
Upon these occasions it is incredible the ftis ceremony fa Iooked upon as mere play 
fatigue which the youngest gob will un. and foole / new marriagfts are often occa- 
dergo: of this one instance will give a gioned b '' uch accident 5 s . Meantime the 
sufficient proof. At a wedding which hap- t • > ready ^d given to the married 
pened at Cladieh by Loch Awe side, there £ le When the ^ awake in the morn- 
were present as bridesmaids, two girls, not w r a gack-posset is also given them." A 
above fourteen years of age, who had cent befo r re ^ ln a « A S i Dg -Song on 
walked to the bndal from Inbherara, a dis- C i arinda . g Wedding," in R. Fletcher's 
tance of^nine miles. They attended the « Translation i ^ Poem s, 1656," is the 

bride to the clachanoflnishail, andback to fejlowine stanza : 

her father's house, which is four miles far- ° 

ther. During the. night none were more » ThU clutter ow, Clarinda lay 

blithe in the dance, and in the rooming Half-bedded, like the peeping day 

after breakfast they accompanied the rest ^..f^^^T t P L^-..t.»-- ' 

of the party to the house of the bridegroom J*"" ? h " * ^ 2 S.* 

at Tighndrum ; the distance of this P uW is ^T^TAZZC" 

eighteen miles : and thus, when they had 

finished their journey, the two young brides* And the "Progress of Matrimony,* m 

maids had walked, without rest, and under « The Palace Miscellany," 1733, says, 

the fatigue of dancing, a distance of thirty- M ^ ^ aU ^ younget folk ^ 

one miles, With ceremony throw the stockingi 

• Such is the general outlme of a highland Backwa rd, o'er head, in tw* they tosaU it, 

wedding. In some districts, a few other of Tm in nt i krVomA they had ia*VL .■*.- 

the ancient oustoms are yet retained : the j^ iBtent of flinging thw the ho«e, • ' r * - 

throwing of the stocking is sometimes i, to hit him or he* o» th 1 *ou: 

practised; hut the blessing of the bridal who hits the mark^tbu*. e'er left shooidfr/ 

couch disappeared with the religion of the . j^ ma r*ied b* ejr« twelve months older." 

P ** 68 ' i_ . '■ This adrenturing against the most pro- 

• Note to the Bridal of Caofchairn, hy J. H. AUaa» minent feature of the face is further men- 
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tioned in "The Country Wedding/' a 
poem, in the Gentleman s Magazine, for 
March 1735, ▼cVv. p. 158. 

M Bid the lasses and lads to the merry brown bowl, 
While rashers of bacon shall smoke oa the coal : 
Then Roger and Bridget, and Robin and Nan, 
Hit *em each on the nose, with the hose if yon can." 

Dunton's "British Apollo," 1708, con- 
tains a question and answer concerning 
this old usage. 

Q. Apollo, say, whence 'tis I pray, ' 
The ancient eastern came. 
Stockings to throw (I'm sure yon know) 
At bridegroom and his dame ? 

M A. When Britons bold, bedded of old, 
Sandals were backward thrown-; 
The pair to tell, that, ill or well. 
The act was all their own." 

If a more satisfactory explanation of the 
custom could be found, it should be at the 
reader's service. The practice prevails on 
the continent as well as in this country, 
but its origin is involved in obscurity. 



Garrirfe $Iap& 

4 

No. VII. 

[From " Fortune by Land and Sea," a 
Comedy, by T. Heywood, and W. Row- 
ley, 1655.] 

Old Forest forbids hit Son to tup with 
tome riotous gallants ; who goes notwith- 
standing, and is slain. 

Scene, a Tavern. 

Rainsworth, Foster^ Goodwin.. % them enters Frank 
* Forest. 

Rain, Now, Frank, how stole you fromyovr father's 
arms? 
You have been school'd, no doubt Fie, fie opon'f. 
Ere I would live in such base servitude 
To an old greybeard ; 'sfoot, I'd hang myself. 
A man cannot be merry, and drink drunk, 
Bat he must be control'd by gravity. 

Frank. O pardon him ; you know, he is my father, * 
And what he doth is but paternal love. 
Though I be wild, I'm not yet so past reason 
His person to despise, though I his counsel 
Cannot severely follow. 

Rain. 'Sfoot, he is a fool. 

Frank. A fool ! you are a— 

Fost. Nay, gentlemen— 

Frank. Yet I restrain my tongue. 
Hoping you speak out of some spleenful rashness, 
And no deliberate malice ; and it may be 
You are sorry that a word so unreverent, 



To wrong so good an aged gentleman, 
Bhould pass you unaware*. 

Rain. Sorry, Sir Boy I yon will not take exceptions? 

Frank. Not against yon with willingness, whom I 
Have loved so long. Yet yontaight think me a 
Most dutiless and ungracious son to give 
Smooth countenance unto my father** wrong;. 
Conr.e, I dare swear 

*Twas not your malice, and I take it so. 
Let's frame some other talk. Hear, gentlemen— 

Alia. But hear me, Boy ! it teems. Sir, you are 
angry— 

Frank. Not thoroughly yet—- / 

Rain. Then what would anger thee ? 

Frank. Nothing from yon. 

Rain. Of all things under heaven 
What woold'st thou loathest have me do ? 

Frank. I would 
Not have you wrong my reverent father; and 
I hope yon will not. 

Rain. Thy father's an old dotard. 

Frank. I would not brook this at a monarch's hand, 
Much leas at thine. 

Rain. Aye, Boy ? then take yon that. 

Frank. Oh I am slain. 

Good. Sweet Cm, what have yon done ? Shift for 
yourself. 
. Brim. Away.— Exeunt. 

Enter Two Drawers. 

\st Dr. Stay the gentlemen, they have killed a man. 
O sweet Mr. Francis. One run to hw father's. 

2d Dr. Hark, hark, I hear his father's voice below ; 
'tis ten to one he is come to fetch him home to supper, 
and now he may carry him home to hia grave. 

Enter the Host, old Forest, and Susan his daughter. 
i Host. You must take comfort, Sir. 

For. Is he dead, is he dead, girl? 

Sus. Oh dead, Sir, Frank is dead. 

For. Alas, alas, my boy ! I have not the heart 
To look upon his wide and gaping wounds. 
Pray tell me, Sir, does this appear to yon 
Fearful and pitiful — to you that are 
A stranger to my qead boy ? 

Host. How can it otherwise? 

For. me most wretched of all wretched men ! 
If to a stranger his warm bleeding wounds 
Appear so grisly and 30 lamentable. 
How will they seem to me that am his father ? 
Will they not hale my eye-brows from their rounds, 
And with an everlasting blindness strike them ? 

Sus. Oh, Sir, look here. 
■ For. Dost Ion* to have me blind ? 
Then I'll behold them, since I know thy mind. 
Oh me! 

|s this my son that doth so senseless lie, 
And swims in blood ? my soul shall fly with his 
Unto the land of rest. Behold I crave, 
Being kill'd with grief, we both may have one grave. 

Sus. Alas, my father's dead too! gentle Sir, 
Help to retire his spirits, over-travail'd 
With age and sorrow. 
, Host. Mr. Forest— 
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For. Wfaataayiny girl? good morrow, what's 

Tell himfaeliet too longabsd Ihil rooming. 
The early lurk, and mount her 'mongut tie clood*. 



For. Pcrh 
far. Doyc 



ricklr.th.th 



How (till he 1 

for. Then il he fast Bllnp. 

ftw. Do yon not see hie fatal eyelid close? 

For. Speak noftly ; loader not his soft repo 

For. Oh me I ... y morder'd ton I 



Shakspeare has most of my wonder. Mey- 
wood should be known lo his countrymen, 
as he deserves. His plots are almost in*** 
riabty English. I am sometimes jealous, 
that Shakspeare laid so few of hi) scenes at 
home. I laud Ben Jonscn, for that in one 
instance having framed the first draught of 
his Every Man in his Humour in Italy, 
he changed the scene, and Anglicised his 
characters. The names of them in the 
First Edition, may not be unamusing. 



Slephano (Muter Stephen.) 
Dr. Clemeat (Justice Clement.) 
Bobadilla (Bobadii.y 
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When yon hai« took «o 
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Matheo (Mamer Math«w.) 

How say you, Reader? do not Master 
Kilely' Mistress Kilely, Master Knowell, 
Brainworm, &c. read better than these Cis- 

"•""" C.L. 



e, father, aad dear nator, join with roo ; 
Let ns all lean out aorrowi to forget. 
He awed a death, aad he hath paid that debt. 

If I were to be consulted as to a Re- 
print of our Old English Dramatists, I 
should advise to begin with the collected 
Plays of Hey wood. He was a fellow Actor, 
and fellow Dramatist, -with Shakspeare. 
He possessed not the imagination of the 
latter ; but in all those qualities which 
gained for Shakspeare the attribute of 
gentle, be was not inferior to him. Gene- 
rosity, courtesy, temperance in the depths 
of passion ; sweetness, in a word, and gen- 
tleness ; Christ ianisin ; and true hearty 
Anglicism of feelings, shaping that Chris- 
tianism ; shine throughout his beautiful 
writing* in a manner more conspicuous 
than in those of Shakspeare, but only more 
conspicuous inasmuch as in Heyyood these 
qualities are primary ,in the other subordinate 
to poetty. I love them both equally, but 




& Boots. 

For the Table Book. 

On January a3t.li, 1815, died at Lynn, 

Norfolk, at an advanced age, (supposed 
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~%bout seventy,) this eccentric individual, 
whose proper name, William Monson, had 
become nearly obliterated by his profes- 
sional appellation of Billy Boot* ; Wing 
followed the humble employment of shoe- 
black for a longer period than the greater 
part of the inhabitants could remember. 
lie was reported, (and he always professed 
himself to be,) the illegitimate son of a 
nobleman, whose name he bore, by a Miss 
Cracroft. Of his early days little is known, 
except from the reminiscences of conversa- 
tion which the writer of this article at times 
held with him. From thence it appears, 
that having received a respectable educa- 
tion, soon after leaving school, he quitted 
his maternal home in Lincolnshire, and 
threw himself upon the world, from whence 
he was sought out by some of his paternal 
brothers, with the intention of providing 
and fixing him in comfortable circumstan- 
ces ; but this dependent life he abhorred, 
and the wide world was again his element. 
After experiencing many vicissitudes, 
(though possessing defects never to be 
overcome, — a diminutive person, — a shuf- 
fling, slip-shod gait,— and a weak, whining 
voice,) he joined a company of strolling 
players, and used to boast of having per- 
formed "Trueman," in " George Barnwell i" 
from this he imbibed an ardent histrionic 
cacoethes, which never left him, but occu- 
pied many of his leisure moments, to the 
latest period of his life. Tired of rambling, 
he fixed his residence at Lynn, and adopt- 
ing the useful vocation of shoe-black, be- 
came conspicuous as a sober, inoffensive, 
and industrious individual. Having, by 
these means, saved a few guineas, in a luck- 
less hour, and when verging towards his 
fiftieth year, he took to himself a wife, a 
dashing, female of more favourable appear- 
ance than reputation. In a few days from 
the tying of the gordian knot, his precious 
metal and his precious rib took flight to- 
gether, never to return ; and forsaken Billy 
wlrined away his disaster, to every pitying 
inquirer, and continued to brush and spout, 
till time had blunted the keen edge of 
sorrow. 

Nc-twithstanding this misfortune, Billy 
made no rash vow of forswearing the sex, 
but ogled every mop-squeezer in the town, 
who would listen to his captivating elo- 
quence; and whenever a roguish Blou- 
silinda consented to encourage his addresses, 
he was seen early and late, like a true de- 
votee, shuffling a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
his devotions. In a summer evening, after 
the labour of the day, on these occasions, 
and on these occasions only, he used tar 



clean himself and spruce up, in his best 
suit, which was not improperly termed his 
courting suit — a worn-out scarlet coat, 
reaching to his heels, with buttons of the 
largest dimensions — the other part of his 
dress corresponding. When tired of the 
joke, his faithless inamorata, on some frivo- 
lous pretence, contrived to discard him, 
leaving him to " fight his battles o'er again/' 
and seek some other bewitching fair one, 
who in the end served him as the former ; 
another and another succeeded, but still 
poor Billy was ever jilted, and still lived a 
devoted victim to the tender passion. 

Passionately fond of play-books, of which 
he had a small collection— as uninviting to 
the look as himself in his working dress— 
and possessing a retentive memory, he 
would recite, not merely the single- charac- 
ter, but whole scenes, with all the dramatis 
persons. His favourite character, however, 
was " Shylock ;" and .here, when soothed 
and flattered, he exhibited a rich treat to 
his risible auditors in the celebrated trial 
scene, giving the entire dialogue, suiting 
the action and attitude to the words, in a 
style of the most perfect caricatural origi- 
nality. At other times, he would select 
" The Waterman," and, as « Tom Tug/ 1 
warble forth, " Then farewell ray trim-built 
wherry/' in strains of exquisitely whining 
melody. But, alas! luckless wight! his 
only reward was ridicule, and for applause 
he had jokes and quizzing sarcasms. 

Like most of nature's neglected eccen- 
trics, Billy was a public mark of derision, 
at which every urchin delighted to aim. 
When charges of " setting the river Thames 
on fire !" and " roasting his wife on a grid- 
iron !" were vociferated in his ears, proudly 
conscious of his innocence of such neinous 
crimes, his noble soul would swell with 
rage and indignation; and sometimes atones, 
at other times his brushes, and oftentimes 
his pot of blacking, were, aimed at the 
ruthless offender, who frequently escaped, 
while the unwary passer-by received the 
marks of his vengeance. When unmolested, 
he was harmless and inoffensive. 

Several attempts, it is said, were made 
towards the latter part of his life to settle 
an annuity on him ; but Billy scorned such 
independence, and maintained himself till 
death by praiseworthy industry. After a 
few days' illness, he sank into the grave, 
unhonoured and unnoticed, except by the 
following tribute to his memory, written by 
a literary and agricultural gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of Lynn, and inserted in 
the " Norwich Mercury" newspaper of that 
period. "* - K., 
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Elegiac Lines' on William Monson, 
late 0$ Lynn, an eccentric Charac- 
ter ; commonly y'clept Billy Boots, 

Imperial Fate, who, with promieeuoju course, 
£xerts o'er high and low hie influence dread ; 

Iropell'd his shaft with «n relenting force, 

And laid thee, Billy, 'mongst the mighty dead I 

Yet 'though, when borne to thy sepulchral home, 
No pomp funereal grae'd thy poor remains, 

Soma M frail memorial " should adorn thy tomb, 
Some trifling tribute from the Muse's strains. 

Full fifty years, poor Billy I hast thou budg'd, 
A care-worn shoe-black, up and down the streets ; 

From house to house, with slip-shod step hast trudg'd, 
'Midst summer's rays, and winter's driving sleets. 

Report allied thee to patrician blood, 

Yet, whilst thy life to drudg'ry was confin'd. 

Thy firmness each dependent thought withstood, 
And prov'd,— thy true nobility of mind. 

With shuffling, lagging gait, with visage queer, 
Which seem'd a stranger to ablution's pow'r, 

In tatter*d garb, well suited to thy sphere, 
Thou o'er life's stage didst strut thy fretful hour. 

O'er boots and shoes, to spread the jetty hue, 
And give the gloss,— thou Billy* wert the man, 

Mo boasting rivals could thy skill outdo — 
Not " Day and Martin," with their fam'd japan. 

On men well-bred and perfectly refin»d, 
An extra polish could thine art bestow ; 

At feast or ball, thy varnish'd honours shin'd, 
Made spruce the trader, and adorn'd the beau. 

When taunting boys, whom no reproof could tame, 
On thee their scoffs at cautious distance shed, 

A shoe or brush, impetuous wouldst thou aim, 
Wing'd with resentment, at some urchin's head. 

With rage theatric often didst thou glow, 
(Though ill adapted for the scenic art ;) 

As Denmark's prince soliloquiz'd in woe, 
Or else rehears'd vindictive ShylocWs part. 

Brushing and spouting, emulous of fame, 

Oft pocketing affronts instead of cash, 
In Iago's phrase, sometimes thou might'st exclaim 

With too much truth, — " who steals my purse steals 
trash." 

Peace to thine ashes ! harmless in thy wa.y, 
Long wert thou emp'ror of the shoe-black train, 

And with thy fav'rite Shakspeare we may say, 
We " ne'er shall look upon thy like again." 



€f)t fflrama. 

"THE GREAT UNKNOWN" 
KNOWN. 

Friday the 23d of February, 1827, is to be 
regarded as remarkable, because on that day 
" The Great Unknown" confessed himself. 
The disclosure was made at the first annual 
dinner of the " Edinburgh Theatrical 
Fund/' then held in the Assembly Rooms, 
Edinburgh—- Sir Walter Scott in the 
chair. 

Sir Walter Scott, after the usual toasts 
to the King and the Royal Family, re- 
quested, that gentlemen would fill a bum- 
per as full as it would hold, while he would 
say only a few words. He was in the habit 
of hearing speeches, and he knew the feel- 
ing with which long ones were regarded. 
He was sure that it was perfectly unneces? 
sary for him to enter into any vindication of 
the dramatic art, which they had come here 
to support. This, however, he considered 
to be tne proper time and proper occasion 
for him to say a few words on that love of 
representation which was an innate feeling 
in human nature. It was the first amuse* 
raent that the child had — it grew greater as 
he grew up ; and, even in the decline of 
life, nothing amused so much as when a 
common tale is well told. The first thing 
a child does is to ape his schoolmaster, by 
flogging a chair. It was an enjoyment na- 
tural to humanity. It was implanted in 
our very nature, to take pleasure from such 
representations, at proper times, and on 
proper occasions. In all ages the theatri- 
cal art had kept pace with the improvement 
of mankind, and with the progress of letters 
and the fine arts. As he had advanced 
from the ruder stages of society, the love of 
dramatic representations had increased, and 
all works of this nature had been improved 
in character and in structure. They had 
only to turn their eyes to the history of an- 
cient Greece, although he did not pretend 
to be very deeply versed in ancient history. 
Its first tragic poet commanded a body of 
troops at Marathon, The second and next, 
were men who shook Athens with their 
discourses, as their theatrical works shook 
the theatre itself. If they turned to France, 
in the time of Louis XIV., that era in 
the classical history of that country, they 
would find that it was referred to by all 
Frenchmen as" the golden age of the drama 
there. And also in England, in the time 
of queen Elizabeth, the drama began to 
ihingle deeply and wisely in the general 
politics of Europe, not only not receiving 
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t ~.k.,. w crirmff laws to the Tbe public were liberal and generous to 
wo7ld Td Seating TO^of man- thoseftserving their protection It was asad 
End (C^O K had been various thing to be dependant on tbe favour, or, be 
time, wheTSe d»matic art subsequently might say, in plain terms, on the capr.ce 
feuTntrdbrepute Its professors hid been of the pubuc; and this more particularly 
« Zatized T»d la** had been passed for a tllass of persons of whom extreme 
S them,*«s dishonourable to^them prudence was not the character. There 
Than to the™ atesmen by whom they were might be instances of opportunit.es being 
S oooled and to"hT legislators by whom neglected; but let them tax themselves 
fh^ereWd What were the times in and consider the opportunities they had 
which thesHaws were passed? Was it not neglected andtbe sums of money the, had 
when virtue was seldom inculcated a* a wasted; let every genUeman look into bis 
mord duty: that we were required to relin- own bosom, and say whether these were 
orifa the most rational of all our amuse- circumstances which would soften his own 
menu, wlrcn the Trgy were enjoined feeling, were he to be plunged into distress^ 
Scv7and when the" laity were denied He" put it to every generous bosom-to 
the S to read their Bibles? He thought every better feel.ng-to say what consok- 
hat ft musrhave been from a notion of tion was it to old age to be tod that you 
penance that they erected the drama into an might have made provision at a time which 
fde^ nface of Drofaneness, and the tent of had been neglected-(fond cA«r«)-and to 
sin^ ftia noT mean to dispute, that find it objected, that if you had pleased you 
there were many excellent persons who might have been wealthy. He had b. herto 
thought differently from him, and they were been speaking of what, in theatrical Ian- 
entitled to assume that they were not guilty guage, was called « stars," but they were 
of an7 hypocrisy in doin| so. He gave sometimes fallen ones. There were another 
them full credit for their tender consciences, class of sufferers naturally and necessarily 
in making these objections, which did not connected with the theatre, without whom 
appear to him relevant to those persons, it was impossible to go on. Thesa.torchad 
iftney were what they usurped themselves a saying, « every man cannot be a boats- 
to be: and if they were p/rsons of worth warn." If there must be persons to ac 
and piety, he should crave the liberty to tell Hamlet, there must also be people to act 
them that the first part of their duty was Laertet, the King, Rotencrantz, and Gwrf- 
charitv and that if they did not choose to denstern, otherwise a drama cannot go on. 
tro to the theatre, they at least could not If evenGarrick himself were to rise from 
denv that they might give away, from their the dead, he could not act Hamlet alone, 
superfluity, what was required for the relief There must be genera s, colonels, command- 
of the sick, the support of the aged, and ing officers, and subalterns ; but what were 
the comfort of the afflicted. These were the private soldiers to do ? Many had mis- 
duties enjoined >by our religion Itself, taken their own talents, and bad been driven 
(Loud cheer*.) The performers were in a in early youth to try the stage, to which 
particular manner entitled to the support or they were not competent. He would know 
reeard, when in old age or distress, of those what to say to the poet and to the artist, 
who had partaken of the amusements of He would say that it was foolish, and he 
those places which they rendered an orna- wou)d recommend to the poet to become a 
ment to society. Their art was of a pecu- scribe, and the artist to paint sign-posts, 
liarly delicate and precarious nature. They (.Loud laughter.) But he could not send the 
had to serve a long apprenticeship. It was player adrift ; for if he could not play Ham- 
verv lonn before even the first-rate genhises let, he must play Gwldetutern. Where 
could acquire the mechanical knowledge of there were many labourers, wages must be 
the stage business. They must languish low, and no man in such a situation could 
long in obscurity before they could avail decently support a wife and family, and 
themselves of- their natural talents; and save something of his income for old age. 
after that, they had but a short space of What was this man to do in latter life! 
time during which they were fortunate if Were they to cast him off like an old hinge, 
thev could provide the means of comfort in or a piece of useless machinery, which had 
the decline of life. That came late, and done its work ? To a person who had con- 
lasted but a short time ; after which they tributed to our amusement, that would be 
were left dependent. Their limbs failed, unkind, ungrateful, and unchristian. His 
their teeth were loosened, their voice was wants were not of his own making, but 
lost, and they were left, after giving happi- arose from the natural sources of sickness 
ness to others, in a most disconsolate state, and old age. It could not be denied- that 
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there was one class of sufferers to whom no clouds were now dispelled, and that the 

imprudence could be ascribed, except on "great unknown "—"the mighty Magician*' 

first entering On the profession. ' After —(here the room literally rung with applause* 

Eutting his hand to the dramatic plough, for some minutes)— the Minstrel of our 
e could not draw back, but must continue country, who had conjured up, not the 
at it, and toil, till death released him; or phantoms of departed ages, but realities, 
charity, by its milder assistance, stepped in now stood revealed before the eyes and 
to render that want, more tolerable. He affections of his country. In his presence 
had little more to say, except that he sin- it would ill become him, as it would be 
cerely hoped that the collection to-day,' displeasing to that distinguished person, to 
from the number of respectable gentlemen say, if he were able, what every man must 
present, would meet the views entertained feel, who recollected the enjoyment he had 
by the patrons. . lie hoped it would do so. had from the great efforts of his mind and 
They should not be disheartened. Though genius. It had been left for him, by his 
they could not do a great deal, they might writings, to give his country an imperish- 
do something. They had this consolation, able name. He had done more for that 
thai every thing they parted with from their, country, by illuminating its annals, by illus- 
superfluity would do some good. They trating the deeds of its warriors and states- 
would sleep the better themselves when men, than any man that ever existed, or 
they had. been the means of giving sleep to was produced, within its territory. He had 
others. It was ungrateful and unkind that opened up the peculiar beauties of his na- 
those who had sacrificed their youth to our tive land to the eyes of foreigners. He had 
amusement should not receive the reward exhibited the deeds of those patriots and 
due to them, but should be reduced to hard statesmen to whom we owed the freedom 
fare in their old age. They could not we now enjoyed. He would give "The 
think of poor Falstaff going to bed without health of Sir Walter Scott." 
his cqp of sack, or Macbeth fed on bones This toast was drank with enthusiastic 
as marrowless as those of Banquo. (Loud cheering. 

cheers and laughter.) As he believed that Sir Walter Scott certainly did not 
they were all as fond of the dramatic art think, that, in coming there that day, he 
as he was in his younger days, he would would have the task of acknowledging, 
propose % that they should drink " The before 300 gentlemen, a secret which, con- 
TheaUical Fund/' with three times three. sidering that it was communicated to more 
Mr. Mackay rose on behalf of his bre- than 20 people, was remarkably well kept. 
thren, to return their thanks for the toast He was now before the bar of his country, 
just drank. and might be understood to be on trial 
• Lord Meadowbank begged to bear before lord Meadowbank, as an offender ; 
testimony to the anxiety which they all felt yet he was sure that every impartial jury 
for the interests of the institution which it would bring in a verdict of " not proven." 
was for this day's meeting to establish. For He did not now think it necessary to enter 
himself, he was quite surprised to find his into reasons for his long silence. Perhaps 
humble name associated with so many he might have acted from caprice. He had 
others, more distinguished, as a patron of now to say, however, that the merits ofthese 
the institution. But he happened to hold works, if they had any, and their faults, 
a high and important public station in the were entirely imputable to himself. (Long 
country. It was matter of regret that he and loud cheering.) He was afraid to think 
had so little the means in his power of be- on what he had done. " Look on't again 
ing of service ; yet it would afford him at I dare not." He had thus far unbosomed 
all times the greatest pleasure to give as- himself, and he knew that it would be re- 
sistance. Asa testimony of the feelings ported to the public. He meant, when he 
with which he now rose, he begged to pro- said that he was the author, that he was the 
pose a health, which he was sure, in an as- total and undivided author. With the ex- 
sembly of Scotsmen, would be- received, ceptionof quotations, there was not a single 
not with an ordinary feeling of delight, but word that was not derived from himself, or 
with rapture and enthusiasm. He knew suggested in the course of his reading. The 
that it would be painful to his feelings if wand was now broken and the rod buried. 
he were to speak of him in the terms which They would allow him further to say, with 
his heart prompted ; and that he had shel- Prospero, " Your breath it is that has filled 
tered himself under his native modesty from my sails,*' and to crave one single toast in 
the applause which he deserved. But it the capacity of the author of those novels ; 
was gratifying at last to know that these, and he would dedicate a bumper to the 
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health of one -who had represented some of ducting the ceremonial of it may he excused, 

those characters, of whioh he had endea- and omissions pardoned. Perhaps I hare 

▼oared to give the skeleton, with a degree made one or two omissions in the course of 

of liveliness which rendered him grateful, the evening, for which I trust you will grant 

He would propose the health of his friend me your pardon and indulgence. One 

Bailie Nicol Jarvie ; (loud applause ;) and thing in particular I hate omitted, and I 

he was sore that, when the author of JVa- would now wish to make amends for it by 

verley and Rob Roy drank to Nicol Jarvie, a libation of reverence and respect to the 

it would be received with that degree of memory of Shakspeare. He was a man of 

applause to which that gentleman had al* universal genius, and from a period soon 

ways been accustomed, and that they would after his own era to the present day, he has 

take care that, on the present occasion, it been universally idolized. When I come 

should be prodigious 1 (Long and vehe* to his honoured name, I am like the sick 

ment appknue.) man who hung up his crutches at the shrine, 

: Mr. Mackat, who spoke with great hu« and was obliged to confess that he did not 

mour in the character of Bailie Jarvie.— walk better than before. It is indeed dtffi- 

'< My conscience 1 My worthy father, the cult, gentlemen, to compare him to any 

Deacon, could not have believed that his other individual. The only oiie to whom 

son could hae had sic a compliment paid I can at all compare him, is the wonderful 

to him by the Great Unknown." Arabian dervise, who dived into the body 

Sir Walter Scott. — " Not unknown of each, and in that way became familiar 

now, Mr. Bailie." with the thoughts and secrets of their 

After this avowal, numerous toasts were hearts. He was a man of obscure origin, 

duly honoured; and on the proposal of and as a player, limited in his acquirements; 

" the health of Mrs. Siddons, senior, the but he was born evidently with a universal 

most distinguished ornament of the stage," genius. His eyes glanced at all the varied 

Sir Walter Scott said, that if any thing aspects of life, and his fancy portrayed with 

could reconcile him' to old age, it was the equal talents the king on the throne, and 

reflection that he had seen the rising as well the clown who crackled his Chestnuts at a 

as the setting sun of Mrs. Siddons. He Christmas fire. Whatever note he took, 

remembered well their breakfasting near be struck it just and true, and awakened a 

to the theatre — waiting the whole day— corresponding chord in our owri bosoms, 

the crushing at the doors at six o'clock— Genttemen, I propose " The memory of 

and their going in and counting their fin- William Shakspeare/ 1 

gers till seven o'clock. But the very first Glee — *' Lightly tread his hallowed 

step— the very first word which she uttered, ground." 

was sufficient to overpay him for all his Sir Walter rose after the glee, and 
labours. The house was literally electrified; begged to propose as a toast the health 
and it was only from witnessing the effects of a lady whose living merits were not a 
of her genius, that he could guess to what little honourable to Scotland. This toast 
a pitch theatrical excellence could be car* (said he) is also flattering to the national 
ried. Those young fellows who had only vanity of a Scotchman^ as the lady whom I 
seen the setting sun of this distinguished intend to propose is a native of this conn- 
performer, beautiful and serene as that was, try. From the public her works have met 
must give the old fellows who had seen its with the most mvourable reception. One 
rise leave to hold their heads a little higher, piece of hers, in particular, was often acted 

Sir Walter Scott subsequently gave nere of late years, and gave pleasure of no 
"Scotland, the Land of Cakes." He would mean kind to many brilliant and fashion- 
give every river, every loch, every hill, from able audiences. In her private character, 
Tweed to Johnnie Groat's house — every she (he begged leave to say) was as remark- 
lass in her cottage, and countess in her able as in a public sense she was for her 
castle ; and may her sons stand by her, as genius. In short, he would, in one word, 
their fathers did before them, and he who name — (€ Joanna Baillie." 
would not drink a bumper to his toast, may Towards the close of the evening, Sir 
he never drink whiskey more. Walter observed : — There is one who 

Mr. H. G. Bell proposed the health of ought to be remembered ori this occasion. 

"James Sheridan Knowles." He is indeed well entitled to our great 

Sir Walter Scott. — Gentlemen, I crave recollection— one, in short, to whom the 

a bumper all over. The last toast reminds drama in this city owes much. He snc- 

me of a neglect of duty. Unaccustomed to ceeded, not without trouble, and perhaps 

a public duty of this kind, errors in con- at some considerable sacrifice*, in> establish- 
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ing a theatre. The younger part of the 
company may not recollect the theatre to 
which I allude; bat there are some who 
with me may remember, by name, the the- 
atre in CarrubberVclose. There Allan 
Ramsay established his little theatre. His 
own pastoral was not fit for the stage, hot 
i\ has its own admirers in those who love 
the Doric language in which it is written ; 
and it is not without merits of a very pecu- 
liar kind. But, laying aside all considera- 
tions of his literary merit, Allan was a good, 
jovial, honest fellow, who could crack a 
bottle with the best. "The memory of 
Allan Ramsay." 

Mr. P. RoBERtsoK.— I feel that I am 
about to tread on ticklish ground. The 
talk is of a new theatre, and a bill may be 
presented for its erection, saving always, 
and provided the expenses be defrayed and 
carried through, provided always it be not 
opposed. Bereford-park, or some such 
place, might, be selected, provided always 
due "notice Was given, and so we might 
have a playhouse, as it were, by possibility. 
Sir Walter Scott. — Wherever the new 
theatre is built, I hope it will not be large. 
There are two errors which we commonly 
commit— the one arising from our pride, 
the other from our poverty. If there are 
twelve plans, it is odds but the largest, 
without any regard to comfort, or an eye to 
the probable expense, is adopted. There 
was the college projected on this scale, and 
undertaken irr the same manner, and who 
shall See the end of it? It has been build- 
ing all my life, and may probably last 
during the lives of my children, and my 
children's children- Let it not 'be said 
when we commence a new theatre, as was 
said on the occasion of laying the founda- 
tion-stone of a certain building, " Behold 
the endless work begun." Play*going folks 
should attend somewhat to convenience. 
The new theatre should, in the first place, 
be such as may be finished in eighteen 
month* or two years ; and, in the second 
place, it should be one in which we can 
hear our old friends with comfort.' It is 
better that a theatre should be crowded now 
and then, than to have a large theatre, 
•with benches continually empty, to the 
discouragement of the actors, and the dis- 
comfort of the spectators. 

Sir Walter immediately afterwards said, 
" Gentlemen, it is now wearing late, and I 
shall request permission to retire. Like 
Partridge, I may say, * non sum qualis eram.' 
At my time of day, I can agree with LoTd 
Ogleby, as to the rheumatism, and say, 
« There's a twinge.' I hope, therefore, you 



will excuse me for leaving the chair/'— 
(The worthy baronet then retired amidst 
long, lottd, and rapturous cheering.) 

These extracts* contain the substance of 
Sir Walter Scott's speeches on this memo-* 
rable occasion. His allusions to actors and 
the drama are, of themselves, important * 
but his avowal of himself as the author of 
the " Waverley Novels," Is a fact of pecu- 
liar interest in literary history. Particular* 
circumstances, however, had made known 
the " Great Unknown v to several persons 
in London some months previously, though 
the fact had not by any means been gene- 
rally circulated. 

lot ffltnte. 

POWELL, THE FIRE-EATER. 

" Oh ! for a ifiuse oijire !" 

One fire burns out another burning.. 
The jack-puddings who swallow flame at 
" the only booth " in every fair, have ex- 
tinguished remembrance of Powell the fire- 
eater — a man so famous in his own day,, 
that his name still lives. Though no jour- 
nal records the time of his death, no line 
eulogizes his memory, no stone marks his 
burial-place, there are two articles written 
during his lifetime, which, being noticed 
here, may " help his fame along " a little 
further. Of the first, by a correspondent 
of Sylvanus Urban, the following is a suffi- 
cient abstract. 

Ashbottrn, Derbyshire, Jan. 20, 1755. 

Last spring, Mr. Powell, the famous fire- 
eater, did us the honour of a visit at this 
town ; and, as he set forth in his printed 
bills, that he toad shown away not only be- 
fore most of the crowned heads in Europe, 
but even before the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, and was dignified with a curious and 
very ample silver medal, which, he said, was 
bestowed on him by that learned body, as 
a testimony of their approbation, for eating 
what nobody else could eat, I was prevailed 
upon, at the importunity of some friends, 
to go and see a sight, that so many great, 
kings and philosophers had not thought 
below their notice. And, I confess, though 
neither a superstitious nor an incurious 
man, T was not a little astonished at his 
wonderful performances in the fire-eating 
way. 



• From the report of the tc Edinburgh Evening Con-. 
rant" of Saturday, 24th'Feb. 1887; »a "The Time*'? 
of the Tuesday following. , 
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After many restless days and nights, and 
the profoundest researches into the nature 
of things, I almost despaired of accounting 
for the strange phenomenon of a human 
and perishable creature eating red hot coals, 
taken indiscriminately out of a large fire, 
broiling steaks upon his tongue, swallowing 
huge draughts or liquid fire as greedily as 
a country squire does roast beef and strong 
beer. Thought I to myself, how can that 
element, which we are told is ultimately to 
devour all things, be devoured itself, as 
familiar diet, by a mortal man ? — Here I 
stuck, and here I might have^stuck, if I 
had not met with the following anecdote 
by M. Panthot, doctor of physic and mem- 
ber of the college of Lyons : — 

" The secret of fire-eating was made 
public by a servant to one Richardson, an 
Englishman, whe showed it in Trance about 
the year 1667, and was the first performer 
of the kind that ever appeared in Europe. 
It consists only in rubbing the hands, aud 
thoroughly washing the mouth, lips, tongue, 
teeth, and other parts that are to touch the 
fire, with pure spirit of sulphur. This burns 
and cauterizes the epidermis, or upper skin, 
till it becomes as hard as thick leather, and 
every time the experiment is tried it be- 
comes still easier than before. But i£, after 
it has been very often repeated, the upper 
skin should grow so callous and horny as 
to become troublesome, washing, the parts 
affected with very warm water, or hot wine, 
will bring away all the shrivelled or parched 
epidermis. The flesh, however, will con- 
tinue tender and unfit for such business till 
it has been frequently rubbed over again 
with the same spirit. 

" This preparative may be rendered 
much stronger and more efficacious, by 
mixing equal quantities of spirit of sulphur, 
sal ammoniac, essence of rdsemary, and 
juice of onions. 

" The bad effects which frequently swal- 
lowing red-hot coals, melted sealing wax, 
rosin, brimstone, and other calcined and 
inflammable matter, might have had upon 
his stomach, were prevented by drinking 
plentifully of warm water and oil, as soon 
as he left the company, till he had vomited 
all up again/' 

My author further adds, 'that any person 
who is possessed of this secret, may safely 
walk over burning coals, or red-hot plough- 
shares ; and he fortifies his assertion by the 
example of blacksmiths and forge men, 
many of whom acquire such a degree of 
callosity, by often handling hot things, 
that they will carry a glowing bar of iron 
in their naked hands, without hurt. 



Whether Mr. Powell will take it kindly 
of me thus to have published his secret, I 
cannot tell ; but as he now begins to drop 
into years, has no children that I know ot, 
and may die suddenly, or without making 
a will, I think it is a great pity so genteel 
an occupation should become one of the 
artes perditm, as possibly it may, if proper 
care is not taken ; and therefore hope, after 
this information, some true-hearted English- 
man will take it up again for the honour of 
his country, when he reads in the news- 
papers, Yesterday died, much lamented, the 
famous Mr. Powell. .He was the best, if 
not the only fire-eater in this world, and it 
is greatly to be feared hie art is dead with 
him. 



. Notwithstanding the preceding disclosure 
of Powell's " grand secret," he continued 
to maintain his good name and reputation 
till after Dr. Johnson was pensioned, in the 
year 1762. We are assured of the feet by 
the "internal evidence of the following ar- 
ticle, preserved by a collector of odd things, 
who obtained it he knew not how : — 

Genius unrewarded. 

. We have been lately honoured with the 
presence of the celebrated Mr. Powell, 
who, I suppose, must formerly, have existed 
in a comet ; and by one of those unfore- 
seen accidents which sometimes happen to 
the most exalted characters, has dropped 
from its tail. 

His common food is brimstone and fire, 
which be licks up as eagerly as a hungry 
peasant would a mess of pottage ; he feeds 
on this extraordinary diet before princes 
and peers, to their infinite satisfaction ; and 
such is his passion for this terrible element, 
that if he were to come hungry into your 
kitchen, while a sirloin was roasting, he 
would eat up the fire, and leave the beef. 

It is somewhat surprising, that the friends 
of real merit have not yet promoted him, 
living, as we do, in an age favourable to 
men of genius : Mr. Johnson has been re- 
warded with a pension for % writing, and 
Mr. Sheridan for speaking well ; but Mr. 
Powell, who eats well, has not yet been 
noticed by any administration. Obliged to 
wander from place to place, instead of 
indulging himself in private with his fa- 
vourite dish, he is under the uncomfortable 
necessity of eating in public, and helping 
himself from the kitchen fire of some paltry 
alehouse in the country. 

O tempora ! O mores ! * 

• lounger's Common Place Book. 
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For the Table Book. 

This fair is held always on the second 
Thursday in March : it is a good one for 
cattle ; and, in consequence of the great 
show, the inhabitants are obliged to shut 
up their windows; for the cattle and (lie 
drivers are stationed in all pacts of the 
town, and few except the jobbers venture 
put during the time of selling. 

From five to six o'clock the preceding 
evening, carts, chiefly belonging to York- 
shire clothiers, begin to arrive, and con- 
tinue coming in until the morning, when, 
at about eight or nine, the cattle fair be- 
gins, and lasts till three in the afternoon. 
Previously lo any article being sold, the 
, fair is proclaimed in a manner depicted 
tolerably well in the preceding sketch. At 
ten, two individuals, named Matthew Horn 
Vet, I.— 11. 



and John Deighton, having' furnished them- 
selves with a fiddle and elarinet,walk through 
the different avenues of the town three 
times, playing, as they walk, chiefly " God 
save the King;" at the end of this, some 
verses are repealed, which I have not the 

Pleasure of recollecting ; but I well remem- 
er, that thereby the venders are autho- 
rized to commence selling. After it is re- 
ported through the different stalls that 
" they've walked the fair," business usually 
commences in a very brisk manner. 

Mat. Horn has the best cake booth in the 
fair, and takes a considerable deal more 
money than any a spice wife,*' fas women 
are called who attend lo these dainties.) 
Jack Deighton is a shoemaker, and a tole- 
rably good musician. Coals are also 
brought for sale, which, with cattle, mainly 
constitute the morning fair. 
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At the close of the cattle fair, the town is 
swept clean, and lasses walk about with their 
" eweethearte," and the (air puts on another 
appearance. " Cheap John's here the day," 
with his knives, combs, bracelets, &c. ecc. 
The " great Tom Mathews, 19 with his gal- 
lanty show, generally contrives to pick up 
a pretty bit of money by his droll ways. 
Then " Here's spice Harry, gingerbread, 
Harry — Harry — Harry !" from Richmond, 
with his five-and-twenty lumps of ginger- 
bread for sixpence. Harry stands in a 
cart, with his boxes of (< spice " beside him, 
attracting the general attention of the whole 
fair, (though he is seldomer here than at 
Brough-hill fair.) There are a few shows, vis. 
Scott's sleight of hand, horse performances, 
Ice. &c. ; and, considering the size of the 
town, it has really a very merry-spent fair, 
At six o'clock dancing begins m nearly all 
the public-houses, and lasts the whole of 
" a merry neet." 

Jack Deightou mostly plays at the 
greatest dance, namely, at the Swan inn ; 
and his companion, Horn, at one of the 
others ; the dance* are merely jigs, three 
reels, and four reels, and country dances, 
and no more than three sets can dance at a 
time. It is a matter of course to give the 
fiddler a penny or two-pence each dance ; 
sometimes however another set slips in 
after the tune's begun, and thus trick the 
player. By this time neasly all the stalls 
are cleared away, and the " merry neet " is 
the only, place to resort to for amusement. 
The fiddle and clarinet are to be heard 
every where ; and it is astonishing what 
money is taken by the fiddlers. Some of 
the " spice wives," too, stop till the next 
morning, and go round with their cakes at 
intervals, which they often sell more of than 
before. 

At this festival at Brough, the husband- 
men have holiday, and many get so tipsy 
that they are frequently turned off from 
their masters. Several of the " spice 
wives" move away in the afternoon to 
Kirby Stephen, where there is a very large 
fair, better suited to their trade, for it com- 
mences on the day ensuing. Unfortunately, 
I was never present at the proclamation. 
From what I saw, I presume it is in con- 
sequence of a charter, and that these people 
offer their services that the fair- keepers may 
commence selling their articles sooner. I 
never heard of their being paid for their 
trouble. They are constantly attended by 
a crowd of people, who get on the carts, 
and booths, and, at the end, setup a loud 
w huzza I" 

W. H. H. 



THE TWELVE GEMS 

Of the Twelve Months. 

For the Table Book. 

It is a Polish superstition, that each 
month has a particular gem attached to it, 
which governs it, and is supposed to influ- 
ence the destiny of persons born in that 
month; it is therefore customary among 
friends, and lovers particularly, to present 
each other, on their natal day, with some 
trinket containing their tutelary gem, ac- 
companied with its appropriate wish ; this 
kind fate, or perhaps kinder fancy, gene- 
rally contrives to realize according to their 
expectations. 

January. 

Jacinth, or Garnet denotes constancy slid 
fidelity in every engagement, 

February. 

Amethyst preserves mortals from strong 
passions, and ensures peace of mind. 

March. , 

Bloods/tone denotes courage and secrecy 
in dangerous enterprises* 

April* 

Sapphire, or Diamond denotes repentance 

and innocence. 

-a 

May, 
Emerald, successive love. 

June. 
Agate ensures long life and health. 

i July. 

Ruby, or Cornelian ensures the forgetful- 
ness or cure of evils springing from friend- 
ship or love. 

August. 
Sardonic ensures conjugal felicity. 

September. 
Chrysolite preserves from, or cures folly. 

October* 

Aquamarine, or Opal denotes misfortune 
and hope. 

November. 
Topaz ensures fidelity and friendship. 

December. 

Turquoise, or Malahtte denotes the most 
brilliant success and happiness in every 
circumstance of life.] 

E.M.S. 
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No. VIII. 

[From the " Game at Chess," a Comedy, 
by Thomas Middleton, 1624.] 

Popish Priest to a grea^ Court Lady, 
whom lie hopes to make a Convert of. 

Let me contemplate % 

With holy wonder season my access, 

And by degrees approach the sanctuary 

Of unmatched beauty, set in grace -and goodness. 

Amongst the daughters of men I have not found 

A more Catholical aspect. That eye 

Doth promise single life, and meek obedience. 

Upon those lips (the sweet fresh buds of youth) 

The holy dew of prayer lies, like pearl 

Dropt from the Opening eyelids of the mora 

Upon the bashful rose. How beauteously 

A gentle fast (not rigorously imposed) 

Would look upon that cheek ; and how delightful 

The courteous physic of a tender penance, 

(Whose utmost cruelty should not exeeed 

The first fear of a bride), to beat down frailty ! 



[From the « Virgin Widow," a Comedy, 
1 649 ; the only production, in that kind, 
of Francis Quaries, Author of the Em- 
blems.] 

Song. 

How blest are they that waste their weary hours 

In solemn groves and solitary bowers, 

Where neither eye nor ear 

Can see or hear 

The frantic mirth 

And false delights of frolic earth ; 

Where they may sit, and pant, 

And breathe their pursy souls ; 

Where neither grief consumes, nor griping want 

Afflicts, nor sullen care controuls. 

Away, false joys ; ye murther where ye kiss : 

There is no heaven to that, no life to this. 



[From "Adrasta," a Tragi -comedy, by 
John Jones, 1635.] 

Dirge. 

Die, die, ah die ! 

We all must die : 

Tis Fate's decree j 

Then ask not why. 

When we were framed, the Fates eonsultedly 

Did make this law, that all things born should die. 

Yet Nature strove, 

And did deny 

We should be slaves 

To Destiny. 

At which, they heapt 

Such misery j 



That Nature's self 

Did wish to die : 

And fhank their goodness, that they would foresee 

To end our cares with such a mild decree. 

Another. 

Come, Lovers, bring your cares, 
Bring sigh-perfumed sweets ; 
Bedew the grave with tears, 
Where Death with Virtue meets. 
Sigh for the'hapless hour, 
That knit two hearts in one ; 
And only gave Love power 
To die, when 'twas begun. 



[From " Tancred and Gismund," acted be- 
fore the Court by the Gentlemen of the 
Inner Temple, 1591.] 

A Messenger brings to Gismund a cup 
from the King her Father, -enclosing the 
teart of her Lord, whom she had espoused 
ivithout his sanction. 

Mess. Thy father, O Queen, here in this cup hath, 
sent 
The thing to joy and comfort thee withal, 
Which thoulovedst best: ev'n as thou wast content 
To comfort him with his best joy of all. 

Gis. I thank my father, and thee, gentle Squire ; 
For this thy travail ; take thou for thy pains 
This bracelet, and commend me to the King. 
* * * # 

So, now is come the long-expected hour, 
The fatal hour I have so looked for. 
Now hath my father satisfied his thirst 
With guiltless blood, which he so coveted. 
What brings this cup? aye me, I thought no less ; 
It is my Earl's, my County's pierced heart. 
Dear heart, too dearly hast thou bought my lore, 
Extremely rated at too high a price. 
Ah my dear heart, sweet wast thou in thy life, " 
But in thy death thou provest passing sweet, 
A fitter hearse than this of beaten gold' 
Could not be lotted to so good a heart. 
My father therefore well provided thus 
To close and wrap thee up in massy gold ; 
And therewithal to send thee unto me, 
To whom of duty thou dost best belong. 
My father hath in all his life bewrayed 
A princely care and tender love to me : 
But this surpasseth, in his latter days 
To send me this mine own dear heart to me. 
Wert not thou mine, dear heart, whilst that my love 
Danced and play'd upon thy golden strings ? 
Art thou not mine, dear heart, now that my love 
Is fled to heaven, and got him golden wings ? 
Thou art mine own, and still mine own shall be, 
Therefore my father sendeth thee to me. 
Ah pleasant harbourer of my heart's thought 1 
Ah sweet delight, the quickener of my soul I 
Seven times accursed be the hand that wrought 
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Thee this despite, to mangle the? so foal ; 
Yet in this wound I see my own true love, 
And in this wound thy magnanimity. 
And in this wound I see thy constancy. 
Go, gentle heart, go rest thee in thy tomb ; 
Receive this token as thy last farewell. 

She kiuctk it. 
Thy own true heart anon will follow thee. 
Which panting hasteth for thy company. 
Thus hast thou run, poor heart, thy mortal race, 
And rid thy life from fickle fortune's snares. 
Thus hast thou lost this world and worldly cares ; 
And of thy foe, to honour thee withal, 
Reeeir'd * golden grave to thy desert 
Nothing doth want to thy just funeral, 
But my salt tears to wash thy bloody wound ; 
Which to the end thou mightst receive, behold, 
My father sends thee in this cup of gold : 
And thou shalt have them ; though I was resolved 
To shed no tears ; but with a cheerful face 
One* did I think to wet thy funeral 
Only with blood, aud with no weeping eye. 
This done, my soul forthwith shall fly to thee ; 
For therefore did my father send thee me. 

Nearly a century after the date of this 
Drama, Dryden produced his admirable 
version of the same story from Boccacio. 
The speech here extracted may be compared 
with the corresponding passage in the Si- 
gismonda and Guiscardo, with no disad- 
vantage to the elder performance. It is 
quite as weighty, as pointed, and as pas- 
sionate. 

C.Lr. 



* THE DEAN OF BADAJOS. 
By the Abbe Blanchet. 

The dean of the cathedral of Badajo3 
was more learned than all the doctors of 
Salamanca, Coimbra, and Alcala, united ; 
he understood all languages, living and 
dead, and was perfect master of every 
science divine and human, except that, 
unfortunately, he had no knowledge of 
magic. He was inconsolable when he re- 
flected on his ignorance in that sublime 
art, till he was told that a very able ma- 
gician resided in the suburbs of Toledo, 
named don Torribio. He immediately 
saddled his mule, departed for Toledo, and 
alighted at the door of no very superb 
dwelling, the habitation of that great man. 

" Most reverend magician/' said he, 
addressing himself to the sage, " I am 
the dean of Badajos. The learned men of 
&pam all allow me tg be their superior ; 



but I am come to request from you a much 
greater honour, that of becoming your 
pupil. Deign to initiate me in the mys- 
teries of your art, and doubt not but you 
shall receive a grateful acknowledgment, 
suitable to the benefit conferred, and your 
own extraordinary merit." 

Don Torribio was not very polite, though 
he valued himself on being intimately ac- 
quainted with the highest company below. 
He told the dean he was welcome to seek 
elsewhere for a master; for that, for his 
part, he was weary of an occupation, which 
produced nothing but compliments and 
promises, and that he should but dishonour 
the occult sciences by prostituting them to 
the ungrateful. 

" To the ungrateful !" exclaimed the dean : 
" has then the great don Torribio met 
with persons who have proved ungrateful? 
And can he so far mistake me as to rank 
me with such monsters ?" He then repeated 
all the maxims and apophthegms which he 
had read on the subject of gratitude, and 
every refined sentiment his memory could 
furnish. In short, he talked so well, that 
the conjuror, after having considered a 
moment, confessed he could refuse nothing' 
to a man of such abilities, and so ready at 
pertinent quotations. 

" Jacintha," said don Torribio to his old 
woman, " lay down two partridges to the 
fire. I hope my friend the dean will do 
me the honour to sup with me to night." 
At the same time he took him by the hand 
and led him into the cabinet ; when here, he 
touched his forehead, uttering three mys- 
terious word?, which the reader will please 
to remember, " Ortobolan, Pistafrier, 
Onagrioilf." Then, without further pre- 
paration, he began to explain, with all 
possible perspicuity, the introductory ele- 
ments of his profound science. The new 
disciple listened with an attention which 
scarcely permitted him to breathe; when, 
on a sudden, Jacintha. entered, followed by 
a little old man in monstrous boots, and 
covered with mud up to the neck, who 
desired to speak with the dean on very 
important business. This was the postilion 
of his uncle, the bishop of Badajos, who 
had been seqt express after him, and who 
had galloped without ceasing quite to 
Toledo, before he could overtake him. He 
came to bring him information that, some 
hours after his departure, his grace had 
been attacked by so violent an apoplexy 
that the most terrible consequences were 1 
to be apprehended. The dean heartily, 
that is inwardly j (so as to occasion no 
scandal,) execrated the disorder, the patient, 
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and ttie courier, who had certainly all three .benefice suitable to the son of such a man 

chosen the most impertinent time possible, as yourself." 

He dismissed the postilion, bidding him The canon law would, no don.bt, have 

.make haste back to Badajos, whither he construed the prelate's oner into simony, 

would presently follow him; and instantly The proposal however was accepted, nor 

returned to his lesson, as if there were was any scruple made by either of these 

no such things as either uncles or apo- two very intelligent persons. Don Torribio 

plexies. followed his illustrious pupil to Badajos, 

A few days afterwards the dean again where he had an elegant apartment as- 
received news from Badajos : but this was signed him in the episcopal palace ; and 
worth hearing. The principal chanter, and was treated with the utmost respect by the 
two old canons, came to inform -him that his diocese as the favourite of his grace, and a 
uncle, the right reverend bishop, had kind of grand vicar. Under the tuition of 
been taken to heaven to receive the reward so able a master the bishop of Badajo? 
of his piety; and the chapter, canonically made a rapid progress in the occult sciences, 
assembled, had chosen him to fill the vacant At first he gave himself up to them, with 
bishopric, and humbly requested he would an ardour wjuch might appear excessive; 
console, by his presence, the afflicted church but this intemperance grew by degrees 
of Badajos, now become his spiritual bride, more moderate, and he pursued them with 
- Don Torribio, who was present at this so much prudence that his magical studies 
harangue, endeavoured to derive advantage never interfered . with the duties of his 
from what he had learned ; and taking diocese. He was well convinced of the 
aside the new bishop, after having paid truth of a maxim, very important to. be 
him a well-turned compliment on his pro- remembered by ecclesiastics, whether ad- 
motion, proceeded to inform him that he dieted to sorcery, or only philosophers and 
had a son, named Benjamin, possessed of admirers of literature — that it is not suffi- 
much ingenuity, and good inclination, but cient to assist at learned nocturnal meetings, 
in whom he had never perceived either or adorn the mind with embellishments of 
taste or talent for the occult sciences. He human science, but that it is also the duty 
had, therefore, he said, advised him to turn of divines to point out to others the way 
his thoughts towards the church, and he to heaven, and plant in the minds of their, 
Jiad now, he thanked heaven, the satisfac- hearers, wholesome doctrine and Christian 
tion to hear him commended as one of the morality. Regulating his conduct by these 
most deserving divines among all the commendable principles, this learned nre- 
clergy of Toledo. He therefore took the late was celebrated throughout Christendom 
liberty, most humbly, to request his grace for his merit and piety : and, " when he 
to bestow on don Benjamin the deanery of least expected such an honour," was pro* 
Badajos, which he could not retain together moted to the archbishopric of Compostella* 
with his bishopric. The people and clergy of Badajos lamented, 

" I am very unfortunate," replied the as may be supposed, an event by which 

prelate, apparently somewhat embarrassed ; they were deprived of so worthy a pastor ; 

" you will, I hope, do me the justice to and the canons of the cathedral, to testify 

believe that nothing could give me so great their respect, unanimously conferred on 

a pleasure as to oblige you in every request ; him the honour of nominating his sue- 

but the truth is, I have a cousin to whom I cessor. 

am heir, an old ecclesiastic, who is good Don Torribio did not neglect so alluring 
for nothing but to be a dean, and if I do an opportunity to provide for his son. He 
not bestow on him this benefice, I must requested the bishopric of the new arch- 
embroil myself with my family, which would bishop, and was refused with all imaginable 
be far from agreeable. But," continued politeness. He had, he said, the greatest 
he, in an affectionate manner, "will you veneration for his old master, and was both 
not accompany me to Badajos ? Can you be sorry and ashamed it was " not in his 
so cruel as to forsake me at a moment when power" to grant a thing which appeared so 
it is in my power to be of service to you ? very a trifle, but, in fact, don Ferdinand de 
Be persuaded, my honoured master, we Lara, constable of Castile, had asked the 
will go together. Think of nothing but the bishopric for his natural son ; and though 
improvement of your pupil, and leave me hie had never seen that nobleman, he had, 
to provide for don Benjamin ; nor doubt, he said, some secret, important, and what - 
but sooner or later, I will do more for him was more, very ancient obligations to him. 
than you expect. A paltry deanery in the It was therefore an indispensable duty to 
remotest part of Estremadura is not a prefer an old benefactor to a new one. 
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Bat don Torribio ought not to be discou- 
raged at this proof of his justice; as he 
might learn by that, what he had to expect 
when his turn arrived, which should cer- 
tainly be the first opportunity. This anec- 
dote concerning the ancient obligations of 
the archbishop, the magician had the good- 
ness to believe, and rejoiced, as much as 
he was able, that his interests were sacri- 
ficed to those of don Ferdinand. 

Nothing was now thought of but pre- 
parations for their departure to Compostella, 
where they were to reside. These, how- 
ever, were scarcely worth the trouble, 
considering the short time they were des- 
tined to remain there ; for at the end of a 
few months one of the pope's chamberlains 
arrived, who brought the archbishop a 
cardinal's cap, with an epistle conceived in 
the most respectful terms, in which his 
holiness invited him to assist, by his 
counsel, in the government of the Christian 
world; permitting him at the same time 
to dispose of his mitre in favour of whom 
he pleased. Don Torribio was not at 
Compostella when the courier of the holy 
father arrived. He had been to see his 
son, who still continued a priest in a small 
parish at Toledo. But he presently re- 
turned, and was not put to the trouble of 
asking for the vacant archbishopric. The 
prelate ran to meet him with open arms, 
u My dear master," said he, " I have two 
pieces of good news to relate at once. 
Your disciple is created a cardinal, and 
yout son snail — shortly— ht advanced to 
the same dignity. I had intended in the 
mean time to bestow upon him the arch- 
bishopric of Compostella, but, unfortunately 
for him, and for me, my mother, whom we 
left at Badajos, has, during your absence, 
written me a cruel letter, by which all my 
measures have been disconcerted. She will 
not be pacified unless I appoint for my 
successor the archdeacon of my former 
church, don Pablas de Salazar, her in- 
timate friend and confessor. She tells me 
it will u occasion her death" if she should 
not be able to obtain preferment for her 
dear father in God. Shall I be the death 
of my mother V 9 

t)on Torribio was not a person who 
Could incite or urge his friend to be guilty 
of parricide, nor did he indulge himself in 
the least resentment against the mother of 
the prelate. To say the truth, however, 
this mother was a good kind of woman, 
nearly superannuated. She lived quietly 
with her cat and her maid servant, and 
scarcely knew the name of her confessor. 
Was it likely, then* that she had procured 



don Pablas his archbishopric ? Was it not 
more than probable that ne was indebted 
for it to a Gallician lady, his cousin, at 
once devout and handsome, in whose 
company his grace the archbishop had 
frequently been edified during his residence 
at Compostella? Be this as it may, don 
Torribio followed his eminence to Rome. 
Scarcely had he arrived at that city ere the 
pope died. The conclave raet-^all the 
voices of the sacred college were in favour 
of the Spanish cardinal. Behold him there- 
fore pope. 

Immediately after the ceremony of his 
exaltation, don Torribio, admitted to a 
secret audienee, wept with joy while he 
kissed the feet of nis dear pupil. He 
modestly represented his long ana faithful 
services, reminded his holiness of those 
inviolable promises which he had renewed 
before he entered the conclave, and instead 
of demanding the vacant hat for don Ben- 
jamin, finished with most exemplary mo- 
deration by renouncing every ambitious 
hope. He and his son, he said, would 
both esteem themselves too happy if his 
holiness would bestow on them, together 
with his benediction, the smallest temporal 
benefice ; such as an annuity for life, suf- 
ficient for the few wants of an ecclesiastic 
and a philosopher. 

During this harangue the sovereign 
pontiff considered within himself how to 
dispose of his preceptor. He reflected he 
was no longer necessary ; that he already 
knew as much of magic as was sufficient 
for a pope. After weighing every circum- 
stance, his holiness concluded that don 
Torribio was not only an useless, but a 
troublesome pedant ; and this point deter- 
mined, he replied in the following words : 

" We have learned, with concern, that 
under the pretext of cultivating the occult 
sciences, you maintain a horrible intercourse 
with the spirit of darkness and deceit ; we 
therefore exhort you, as a father, to expiate 
your crime by a repentance proportionable 
to its enormity. Moreover, we enjoin you 
to depart from the territories of the church 
within three days, under penalty of being 
delivered over to the secular arm, and its 
merciless flames/' 

Don Torribio, without being alarmed, 
immediately repeated the three mysterious 
words which the reader was desired to 
remember ; and going to a window, cried 
out with all his force, " Jacintha, you need 
spit but one partridge ; for my friend, the 
dean, will not sup here to-night." 

This was a thunderbolt to the imaginary 
pope. He immediately recovered from the 
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trance, into which be had been thrown by 
the three mysterious words. He perceived 
that, instead of being in the Vatican, he 
was still at Toledo, in the closet of don 
Torribio ; and he saw, by the clock, it Was 
not a complete hour since he entered that 
fatal cabinet, where he had been entertained 
by such pleasant dreams. 

In that short time the dean of Badajos 
bad imagined himself a magician, a bishop, 
a cardinal, and a pope ; and he found at 
last that he was only a dupe and a knave. 
All was illusion, except the proofs he had 
given of his deceitful arid evil heart. He 
instantly departed, .without speaking . a 
single word, and finding his mule where he 
had left her, returned to Badajos. 



p&rtnoloffp- 

For the Table Book. 

" You look but oft the wtoite of affaire.'* 

Kino Joalf. 

Oh ! why do we wake from the alchymist's dream 
To relapse to the visions of Doctor Spurxheim ? v 
And why from the heights of philosophy fall, 
For the profitless plans of Phrenology Gall ? 

To what do they tend ? 

What interest befriend? 
By disclosing all vices, we burn away shame, 

And virtuous endeavour 

Is fruitless for ever, 
If it lose the reward that self-teaching may claim. 

On their skulls let the eold-blooded theorists seek . 
Indications of soul, which we read, on the cheek ; 
In the glance— in the smile — in the bend of the brow, 
We dare not tell when, and we cannot tell how. 

More pleasing our task* 

No precepts we ask ; 
'Tie the tact, 'tis the instinct, kind Nature has lent, 
For the guide and direction of sympathy meant. 
And altho' in our cause no learn'd lecturer proses, 
We reach the same end, thro' a path strew'd with roses. 
'Twixt the head and the hand, be the contact allow'd, 
Of the road thro' the eye to the heart we are proud. 
When we feel like the brutes, like the brutes we may 

show it, 
But no lumps on the head mark the artist or poet 
The gradations of genius you never can find, 
Since no matter can mark the refinements of mind. 
*Tis the coarser perceptions alone that you trace, 
But what swells in the heart must be read in the face. 
That index of feeling, that key to the soul, 
No art can disguise, no reserve can control. 
Tis the Pharos of love, tost on oceans of doubt, 
'Tis the Beal-fire of rage— when good sense patsaooat* 
As the passions may. paint it—a heaven or a hell. 
And 'ti* always a rtwiy— not model M well. 



TO THE RHONE. 
For the Table Book. 

Thou art like our existence, and thy waves, 

Illustrious river 1 seem the very type 
Of those events which drive us to our graves, 

Or rudely place us in misfortune's gripe 1 
Thou art an emblem of our changeful state, 

Smooth when the summer magnifies thy charms, 
Butrough and cheerless when the winds create 

Rebellion, and remorseless winter arms 
The elements with ruin ! In thy course 

The ups andj. downs of fortune we may trace- 
One wave submitting to another's force, 

The boldest always foremost in the race : 
And thus it Is with life — sometimes its calm 
Is pregnant with enjoyment's sweetest balm ; 
At other times, its tempests drive us down 
The steep of desolation, while the frown 
Of malice haunts us, till the friendlier tomb 
Protects the victim she would fain consume ! 



Upper Park Terrace. 
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ADVICE. 

Would a man wish to offend his friends ? 
—let him give them advice. 

Would a lover know the surest method 
by which to lose his mistress? — let him 
give her advice. 

Would a courtier terminate his sove- 
reign's partiality V — let him offer advice. 

In short, are we desirous to be univer- 
sally hated, avoided, and despised, the 
means are always in our power.— We have 
but to advite, and the consequences are in- 
fallible. 

The friendship of two young ladies, 
though apparently founded on the rock of 
eternal attachment, terminated in the fol- 
lowing manner: "My dearest girl, I do 
not think your figure well suited for danc- 
ing - and, as a sincere friend of yours, I 
advise you to refrain from it in future." The 
other naturally affected by such a mark of 
sincerity, replied, " I feel very much obliged 
to you, my dear, for your advice; this 
proof of your friendship demands some re- 
turn : I would sincerely recommend you 
to relinquish your singing, as some of your 
upper notes resemble the melodious squeak* 
kg of the feline race." 

The advice of neither was followed — the 
one continued to sing, and the other td 
dance— and they never met hut as ene± 
mies. 
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For the Table Book. 

Tommy Sly, whose portrait is above, is 
ft well-known eccentric character in the city 
of Durham, where he has been a resident 
in the poor-house for a number of yeare. 
We know not whether his parents were rich 
or poor, where he was born, or how he 
■pent his early years — all is alike " a my$. 
tery ;" and all that can be said of him is, 
that he is "daft." Exactly in appearance 
as he is represented in the engraving, — 
he dresses in a coat of many colours, at- 
tends the neighbouring villages with spice, 
sometimes parades the streets of Durham 
with " pipe-clay for the lasses," and on 
" gala days'' wanders up and down with a 
cockade in his hat, beating the city drum, 
which is good-naturedly lent him by the 
corporation. Tommy, as worthless and 
insignificant as he seems, is nevertheless 



" put out to use ;" his name has often 
served as a signature to satirical effusions ; 
and at election times he has been occasion- 
ally employed by the Wliigs to take the dis- 
tinguished lead of some grand Tory proces- 
sion, and thereby render it ridiculous ; and 
by way of retaliation, he has been hired by 
the Tories to do the same kind office for 
the Whigs. lie is easily bought or sold, 
for he will do any thing for a few halfpence. 
To sum up Tommy's character, we may say 
with truth, that he is a harmless and in- 
offensive man; and if the reader of this 
brief sketch should ever happen to be in 
Durham, and have a few halfpence to spare, 
he cannot bestow his charity better than by 
giving it to tfae " Custos Rotulorum " of 
the place — as Mr. Humble once ludicrously 
called him— poor Tommy Sly. 

EX DuSELMEKSIS. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Burial Fees. 

* The following particulars from a paper 
before me, in the hand-writing of Mr. 
Gell, were addressed to his " personal" re- 
presentative" for instruction, in his absence, 
during a temporary retirement from official 
duty in August, 1810. 

Fees 

In the CloUters £19 6 

If a grave-stone more £4 4 

In the Abbey - 54 18 

If a grave-stone more 7 7 

Peer*, both in the Cloisters and 
Abbey, the degree of rank 
making a difference, Mr, Cat- 
ling had perhaps write to 
Mr. Gell, at post-office, 
Brighton, telling the party 
that it will be under J&150. 
They might, therefore, leave 
that sum, or engage to pay 
Mr. Gell. 

Mr. Glanvill can tell about the 
decorations. 

Penalty for burying in linen - 2 10 

Always take full particulars of 
age and death. 



The abbey-church of Westminster may 
be safely pronounced the most interesting 
ecclesiastical structure in this kingdom. 
Considered as a building, its architecture, 
rich in the varieties of successive ages, and 
marked by some of the most prominent 
beauties and peculiarities of the pointed 
style, affords an extensive field of gratifica- 
tion to the artist and the antiquary. Rising 
in solemn magnificence amidst the palaces 
and dignified structures connected with the 
seat of imperial government, it forms a 
distinguishing feature in the metropolis of 
England. Its history, as connected with a 
great monastic establishment, immediately 
under the notice of our ancient monarchs, 
and much favoured by their * patronage, 
abounds in important and curious particu- 
lars. 

But this edifice has still a stronger 
claim to notice — it has been adopted as a, 
national structure, and held forward as an 
object of national pride. Whilst contem- 
plating these venerable walls, or exploring 



the long aisles and enriched chapels, the 
interest is not confined to the customary 
recollections of sacerdotal pomp : ceremo- 
nies of move impressive interest, and of the 
greatest public importance, claim a priority 
of attention. The grandeur of architectural 
display in this building is viewed with ad- 
ditional reverence, when we remember that 
the same magnificence of effect has imparted 
increased solemnity to the coronation of 
our kings, from. the era of the Norman 
conquest. 

At a very early period, this abbey-church 
was selected as a place of burial for the 
English monarchs ; and the antiquary and 
the student of history view their monu- 
ments as melancholy, but most estimable 
sources of intelligence and delight. In the 
vicinity of the ashes of royalty, a grateful 
and judicious nation has placed the remains 
of such of her sons as have been most 
eminent for patriotic worth, for valour, or 
for talent ; and sculptors, almost from the 
earliest period in which their art was ex- 
ercised by natives of England*, down to the 
present time, have here exerted their best 
efforts, in commemoration of those thus 
celebrated for virtue, for energy, or for in- 
tellectual power.* 



At BabftTsf 29ap. 

THE LEEK. 

Written by William Leathart, Llywydd. 

Sung at the Second Anniversary of the 
Society of Undeb Cymry, St. David's 
Day, 1825. 

Air — Pen Rhaw. 
I. 

If bards tell true, and hist'ry's page 
Is right,— why, then, I would engage 
To tell ycu aU about the age, 

When Caesar used to speak ; 
When dandy Britons painted, — were 
Dress'd in the skin of wolf or bear, 
Or in their own, if none were there, 

Before they wore the leek. 
Ere Alfred hung in the highway, 
His chains of gold by night or day j 
And never had them stol*n away, 

His subjects were so meek. 
When wolves they dano'd o'er field and fen ; 
When austere Druids roasted men ;— 
But that was only now and then, 

Ere Welshmen wore the leek. 



• Mr. Brayley ; in Neale's Hist, and Antiq. of West- 
minster Abbey, 
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Like all good thing*— this could not last. 
And Sara* geate, M friends, were ask'd, 
Oar Pictish foes to drive them past 

The wall:— then home to seek, 
Instead of home, the emnninf chape 
ResoWd to stop and dish the APs, 
Mow here they are, and in their eaps 

To day they wear m un. 
Yet tho* our dads, they tumbled oat, 
And pat each, other to the ro«t 
We sons will push the bowl about;— 

We're here for fun or freak. 
Let nought but joy within as dwell ; 
Let mirth and glee each bosom swell j 
And bards, in days to come, shall tell. 

How Welshmen love Tax i»k, 



THE WELSH HARP. 

Mr. Lbathaut is tbe author of " WeUh 
Pennittion, with Translations into English, 
adapted for ringing to the Harp," an 
eighteenpenny pocket-book of words of 
ancient and modern melodies in Welsh and 
English, with a spirited motto from Mr. 
Leieh Hunt.r- a Tne Ancient Britons had 
In them the seeds of a great nation even in 
our modern sense of the word. They had 
courage, they had reflection, they had ima- 
gination. Power at last made a vassal of 
their prince. There were writers in those 
times, harpers, and bards, who made the 
instinct of that brute faculty turn cruel out 
of fear. They bequeathed to their country- 
men the glory of their memories ; they and 
time together have consecrated their native 
hills, so as they never before were conse- 
crated." 

According to the prefatory dissertation 
of Mr. Leathart's pleasant little manual, 
" Pennillion singing " is the most social 
relic of ancient minstrelsy in existence. It 
originated when bard ism flourished in this 
island; when the object of its members 
was to instil moral maxims through the 
medium of- poetry, and the harp was then, 
as it still is, the instrument to which they 
chanted. There is evidence of this use of 
the harp in Casar and other Latin writers. 
The bards were priest aud poet ; the harp 
was their inseparable attribute, and skill in 
playing on it an indispensable qualification. 
A knowledge of this instrument was neces- 
sary, in order to establish a claim to the 
title of gentleman ; it occupied a place in 
every mansion ; and every harper was en- 
titled to valuable privileges. A " Pen- 
cerdd," or chief of song, and a " Bardd 
Teulu," or domestic bard, were among the 
necessary appendages to the king's court. 



The former hejdliis landt free, Hfcas stationed 
by the side of the " judge of the palace," 
and lodged with the heir presumptive. He 
was entitled to a fee on the tuition of all 
minstrels, and to a maiden fee on the mar- 
riage of a minstrel's daughter. The fine for 
insulting him was six cows and eighty 
pence. The domestic bard also held his 
land free ; he bad a harp from the king, 
which he waa enjoined sever to part with; 
a gold ring from the queen, and a beast out 
of every spoil. In the palace he sang im- 
mediately after the chief of song, and in 
fight at the front of the battle. It is still 
customary for our kings to maintain a Welsh 
minstrel. 

1 One of the greatest encouragen of music 
was Gruffydd ap Cynan, a sovereign of 
Wales r who, in the year 1 100, summoned t 
grand congress to revise the laws of min- 
strelsy, and remedy any abuse that might 
have crept in. In order that it should be 
complete, the most celebrated harpers in 
Ireland were invited to assist, and the re- 
sult was the establishing the twenty-four 
canons of music; the MS. of which is 
in the library of the Welsh school, in 
Gray's Inn-lane. It comprises several tunes 
not now extant, or rather that cannot be 
properly deciphered, and a few that are 
well known at the present day. A tune is 
likewise there to be found, which a note 
informs us was usually played before king 
Arthur, when the salt was laid upon the 
table ; it is called " Gosteg yr Halen/ 9 or 
the Prelude of the Salt. 

The regulations laid down in the above 
MS. are curious. A minstrel having en- 
tered a place of festivity was not allowed 
to depart without leave, or to rove about at 
any time, under the penalty of losing his 
fees. If he became intoxicated and com- 
mitted any mischievous trick, he was fined, 
imprisoned, and divested of his fees for 
seven years. Only one could attend a 
person worth ten pounds per annum, or 
two a person worth twenty pounds per an- 
num, and so forth. It likewise ordains the 
quantum of musical knowledge necessary 
for the taking up of the different degrees, 
for the obtaining of which three years seems 
to have been allowed. 

The Welsh harp, or w Telyn," consists of 
three distinct rows of strings, without 
pedals, and was, till the fifteenth century, 
strung with hair. The modern Welsh harp 
has two rows of strings and pedals. 

Giraldus * Cambrensis* in his Itinerary, 
speaking of the musical instruments of the 
Welsh, Irishj and Scotch, says, Wales uses 
the harp, " crwth," and bag-pipes; Scot* 
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land the harp, "crwth,"anct drum; Ireland 
the harp and drum only ; and, of all, Wales 
only retains her own. 
_ The " crwth " is upon the same principle 
as the violin ; it has however six strings, 
four of which are played upon with a bow, 
the two outer being struck by the thumb as 
an accompaniment, or bass ; its tone is a 
mellow tenor, but it is now seldom heard, 
the last celebrated player having died about 
forty years since, and with him, says the 
editor of the Cambrian Register, " most 
probably the true knowledge of producing 
its melodious powers." From the player of 
this instrument is derived a name now 
common, viz. " Crowther" and " Crowder* 
(Crwthyr) ; it may be translated " fiddler/' 
and in this sense it is used by Butler in his 
Hudibias. 

Within the last few years, the harp has 
undergone a variety of improvements, and 
it is now the most fashionable instrument : 
yet in Wales it retains its ancient form and 
triple strings ; " it has its imperfections," 
observes Mr. Parry, •' yet It possesses one 
advantage, and that is its unisons,'* which 
of course are lost when reduced to a single 



row. 



There would be much persuasion neces- 
sary to induct " Cyrnru * to relinquish her 
old fashioned " Telyn,'* so reluctant are a 
national people to admit of changes. When 
the violin superseded the "*rwth/* they 
could not enjoy the improvement. 

Pennillion chanting consists in singing 
stanzas, either attached or detached, of 
various lengths and metre, to any tune 
which the harper may play ; for it is irre- 
gular, and in fact not allowable, for any 
particular one to be chosen. Two, three, 
or four bars having been played, the singer 
takes it up, and this is done according as 
the Pen mil, or stanza, may suit ; he must 
end precisely with the strain, he therefore 
commences in any part he may please. To 
the stranger it has the appearance of begin- 
ning in the middle of a line or verse, but 
this is not the case. Different tunes require 
a different number of verses to complete it ; 
sometimes only one, sometimes four or six. 
It is then taken up by the next, and thus 
it proceeds through as many as choose to 
join in the pastime, twice round, and ending 
with the person that began. 

These convivial harp meetings are gene- 
rally conducted with great regularity, and 
are really social ; all sing if they please, or 
all are silent. To some tunes there are a 
peat number of singers, according to the 
ingenuity required in adapting Pennillion. 
Yet even this custom is on the decline. 



In South Wales, the custom has been 
long lost ; on its demise they encouraged 
songVriting and singing, and they are still 
accounted the best (without the harp) in 
the principality. In North Wales song- 
singing was hardly known before the time 
of Huw Moms, in the reign of Charles I., 
nor is it now so prevalent as in the south. 

In the year 1176, Rhys ap GrufTydd 
held a congress' of bards and minstrels at 
Aberteifi, in which the North Welsh bards 
came off as victors in the poetical contest, 
and the South Welsh were adjudged to 
excel in the powers of harmony. 

For the encouragement of the hafp and 
Pennillion chanting, a number of institu- 
tions have lately been formed, and the 
liberal spirit with which they are conducted 
will do much towards the object ; among 
the principal are the " Cymmrodorion," or 
Cambrian Societies of Gwynedd, Powys, 
Dyfed, Gwent, and London; the " Gwyned- 
digion," and " Canorion," also in London. 
The former established so long since as 
1771, and the « Undeb Cymry," or United 
Welshmen, established in 182 a, for the 
same purpose. In all the principal towns 
of Wales, societies having the same object 
in view have been formed, among which 
the " Brecon Minstrelsy Society " is par- 
ticularly deserving of notice. The harp 
and Pennillion singing have at all times 
come in for their share of encomium by the 
poets, and are still the theme of many a 
sonnet in both languages. 

From more than a hundred pieces in Mr. 
Leathart's " Pennillion," translations of a 
few pennills, or stanzas, are taken at ran- 
dom, as specimens of the prevailing senti- 
ments. 

The man who loves the sound of harp, 

Of son;, and ode, and all that's dear, 
Where angels hold their blest abode, 

Will cherish all that* s cherish'd there. 
But he who loves not tune nor strain, 

Nature to him no love has given, 
You'll see him while his days remain, 

Hateful both to earth and heaven* 



Fair is yon harp, and sweet the song, 
That strays its tuneful strings along, 
And would not such a minstrel too, 
This heart to sweetest music woo ? 
Sweet is the bird's melodious lay 
In summer morn upon the spray, 
But from my Gweno sweeter far, 
The notes of friendship after war. . 

Woe to him, whose every bliss 
Centers in the burthen'd bowl ; 

Of all burthens none like this* 
Sin's slid burthen on the soul; 
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'Tib of craft and lies the seeker, 
Murder, theft, and wantonness, 

Weakens strong men, makes weak weaker, 
Shrewd men foolish, foolish— less. 



Ah 1 what avails this golden coat, 
Or all the warblings of my throat, 

While I in durance pine ? 
Give me again what nature gave, 
•Tib all I ask, 'tis all I crave, 

Thee, Liberty divine 1 



To love his language in its pride, 
To love his land — tho' all deride, 

Is a Welshman's ev'ry care. 
And love those customs, good and old, 
Practised by our fathers bold. 



We travel, and each town we pass 
Gives manners new, which we admire, 

We leave them, then o'er ocean toss'd 
Thro' rough or smooth, to pleasure nigher, 

Still one thought remains behind, 
•Tis home, sweet fccme^our hearts desire. 



Wild in the woodlands, Withe and free, 
Dear to the bird is liberty ; 
Dear to the babe to be caress'd, 
And fondled on his nurse's breast, 
Oh 1 could I but explain to thee 
How dear is Merion's land to me. 



Low, ye hills, in ocean lie,. 
That hide fair Merion from mine eye, 
One distant view, oh 1 let me take, 
Ere my longing heart shall break. 



Another dress will nature wear 
Before again I see my fair; 
The smiling fields will flowers bring, 
And on the trees the birds will sing ; 
But still one thing unchang'd shall be, 
That is, dear love, my heart for thee. 

The original Welsh of these and other 
translations, with several interesting parti- 
culars, especially the places of weekly harp- 
meetings and Pennillion-singing in London, 
may be found in Mr. Leathart's agreeable 
compendium. 

THE WINTER'S MORN. 

Artist unseen ! that dipt in frozen dew 
Hast on the glittering glass thy pencil laid, 
Ere from yon sun the transient visions fade, 
Swift let me trace the forms thy fancy drewl 
Thy towers and palaces of diamond hue, 
Rivers and lakes of lucid crystal made, 
r And hung in air hoar trees of branching shade, 
That liquid pearl distil ;— thy scenes renew, 



Wliate'er old bards, or later fictions feign, 
Of secret grottos underneath the wave, 
Where nereids roof with spar the amber cave ; 

Or bowers of blUs, where sport the fairy train. 
Who frequent by the moonlight wanderer seen 
Circle with radiant gems the dewy green. 

SoTUEBY. 



Character** 

MRS. AURELIA SPARR. : 

For the Table Book. 

, Mrs. Aurelia Sparr is a maiden lady, 
rather past fifty, but fresh and handsome 
for her age : she has a strong understand- 
ing, a retentive memory, a vast deal of 
acquired knowledge, and with all she is the 
most disagreeable woman breathing. At 
first she is amusing enough to spend an 
evening with, for she will tell you anecdotes 
of all your acquaintance, and season .them 
with a degree of pleasantry^ which is not 
wit, though something like it. But as a 
jest-book is the most tiresome reading in 
the world, so is a narrative companion the 
most wearisome society. What, in short, 
is conversation worth, if it be not an ema- 
nation from the heart as well as head ; the 
result of sympathy and th« aliment of 
esteem ? 

Mrs. Aurelia Sparr never sympathized 
With any body in her life : inexorable to 
weaknesses cf every kind, more especially 
to those of a tender nature, she is for 
ever taxing enthusiasm with absurdityj 
and resolving the ebullition of vivacity into 
vanity, and the desire to show off. She is 
equally severe to timidity, which she for 
ever confounds with imbecility. We are 
told, that " Gentle dulness ever loved, a 
joke." Now Mrs. Aurelia Sparr is neither 
gentle nor dull ; it would be a mercy to her 
hearers if she were either, or both : never-, 
theless, she chuckles with abundant glee 
over a good story, is by no means particular 
as to the admission of unpleasant images, 
and likes it none the worse for being a 
little gross. But woe to the unlucky wight 
who ventures any glowing allusion to love 
and passionate affection in her hearing ! 
Down come the fulminations of her wrath, 
and indecency — immorality — sensuality — 
&c. &c. &c. — are among the mildest of the 
epithets, or, to keep up the metaphor, (a 
metaphor, like an actor, should always 
come in more than once,) the bolts which 
the tempest of her displeasure hurls down 
upon its victim. The story of Paul and 
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Virginia sl*e looks upon as very improper, 
while' the remembrance of some of the 
letters in ''Humphrey Clinker dimples her 
broad face with" retrospective enjoyment. 

If pronouns had been tangible things, 
Mrs: Aurelia Sparr would long ago have 
worn out the first person singular. Her 
sentences begin as regularly with " I," as 
the town-crier's address does with " O yes," 
or as a French letter ends with " I'assurance 
des sentimens distingu£s." While living 
with another lady in daily and inevitable 
intercourse, never was she known to say, 
•' We shall see — we shall hear — we can go 
— we must read/' It was always " J, 1, 1.*' 
In the illusion of her egotism, she once 
went so far as to make a verbal monopoly 
of the weather, and exclaimed, on seeing 
the rosy streaks in the evening sky, "I 
think I shall have a fine day to-morrow." 
If you forget yourself so far, in the querur 
lous loquacity of sickness, as to tell her of 
any ailment, as " My sore- throat is worse 
than ever to-night " — she does not rejoin, 
"What will you take?", or "Colds are 
always worse of an evening, it may be 
better to-morrow ;" . or propose flannel or 
gargle, or any other mode of alleviation, 
like an ordinary person ; no! she flies back 
from you to herself with the velocity of a 
coiled-up spring suddenly let go ; and says, 
" I had just such another sore-throat at 
Leicester ten years ago, I remember it was 
when I had taken down my chintz bed- 
curtains to have them washed and glazed." 
Then comes a mammoth of an episode, 
huge, shapeless, and bare of all useful mat- 
ter: telling all she said to the laundress, 
with the responses of the latter. You are 
not spared an item of the complete process : 
first, you are blinded with dust, then soaked 
in lye, then comes the wringing of your 
imagination and the calico, then the bitter- 
ness of the gall to refresh the colours ; then 
you are extended on the mangle, and may 
fancy yourself at the court of king Pro- 
crustes, or in a rolling-press. All the while 
you are wondering how she means to get 
round to the matter in question, your sore- 
throat. — Not she! she cares no more for 
your sore-throat than the reviewers do for a 
book with the title of which they head an 
article ; your complaint was the peg, and 
her discourse the voluminous mantle to be 
hung on it. Some people talk with others, 
and they are companions ; others at their 
company,, and they are declaimers or sati- 
rists ; others to their friends, and they are 
conversationists or gossips, according as 
they talk of things ot persons. Mrs. Aure- 
lia Sparr talks neither to you, nor with you, 



nor at you. Listen attentively, or show your 
weariness by twenty devices of fidgetiness 
and preoccupation, it' is all the same to 
Mrs. Aurelia Sparr. SHe talks spontane- 
ously, from an abstract love of hearing her 
own voice ; she can no more help talking, 
than a ball can help rolling down an in- 
clined plane. She will quarrel with you 
at dinner, for she is extremely peevish and 
addicted' to growling over her meals ; and 
by no means so nice as to -what conies out 
of her mouth as to what goes into it ; and 
then, before you can fold your napkin, push 
back your chair and try to make good your 
escape, she begins to lay open the errors, 4 
failures, and weaknesses of her oldest and 
best friends to your cold-blooded inspection,' 
with as little reserve as an old practitioner 
lecturing over a " subject." Things that no 
degree of intimacy could justifjr her in im- 
parting, she pours forth to a person whom 
she does not even treat as a friend ; but 
talk she must, and she tad no other topic 
at hand. Thus, at the end of a siege, guns 
are charged with all torts of rubbish for lack 
of ammunition. 

Mrs. Aurelia Sparr not only knows all 
the modern languages, but enough of the 
ancient to set up a parson, and every dialect 
of every county she has ever been in. If 
you ask her the name of any thing, she will 
give you a polyglot answer ; you may have 
the satisfaction to know how the citizens of 
every town and the peasants of every pro- 
vince express themselves, on a matter you 
may never have occasion to name again. 
But I earnestly recommend you never to 
ask anything; it is better to go without 
hearing one thing you do want to hear, 
than to be constrained to hear fifty things 
that are no more to you than I to Hecuba— 
not half so much as Hecuba is to me. Mrs. 
Aurelia Sparr is not easy to deal with; 
she looks upon all politeness as affectation, 
and all affectation as perfidy : she palsies 
all the courtesies of -life by a glum air of 
disbelief and dissatisfaction. When one 
sees nobody else, one forgets that such 
qualities as urbanity, grace, and -benignity 
exist, and is really obliged to say 'civil 
things- to one's self, to keep one's hand in. 
Mrs. Aurelia Sparr is more eminent as a 
chronicler than as a logician ; soire of her 
conclusions and deductions are not self- 
evident. For instance— she interprets a rea- 
sonable conformity to the dress an I man- 
ners of persons of other countries, while 
sojourning among them, into " hating one's 
own. country." Command of temper is 
" an odious, cold disposition/' Address, 
and dexterity in female works, what good 
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ladies in England term notability, are 
deemed by her " friTolous vanity/' &c. Sec. 
&c. She has learnt chemistry, and she 
distils vexation and bitterness from every 
person and every event— geometry, and 
she can never measure her deportment to 
circumstances— algebra, merely to multi- 
ply the crosses of all whose fate makes them 
parallel with her— navigation, and she does 
but tack from one absurdity to another, 
without making any way — mathematics, 
and she never calculates how much more 
agreeable a little good-nature would make 
her than all her learning— history, and 
that of her own heart is a blank— per- 
spective, without ever learning to place self 
at the " vanishing point" — and all lan- 
guages, without ever uttering in any one of 
them a single phrase that could make the 
eyes of the hearer glisten, or call a glow on 
the cheek of sympathy. Every body allows 
that Mrs. Aurelia Sparr is very clever'-* 
poor, arid praise, what is it worth ? 

. ; N. 



Wlittt. 

EWART'S OLD PORT. 

To J. C y, Esq. 

on receiving from him a present op 
▲ Wine-strainer. — 1895. 

This life, dear C y, — who can doubt?— 

Resembles much friend E wart's* wine ; 

When first the ruby drops flow out, 
How beautiful, how c,lear they shine ! 

And thus awhile they keep their tint, 
So free from ev'u a shade,— that some 

Would smile, did you but dare to hint> 
That darker drops would ever come. 

Bat soon, alas, the tide runs short ; — 
- Each minute makes the sad truth plainer; 
Till Life, like Ewart's crusty Port, 
When near its close, requires a straintr. 

This, Friendship, can, alone, supply, — 

Alone can teach the drops to pass, 
If not with all their rosiest dye, 

At least, unclouded, through the glass. 

Nor, C y, could a boon be mine, 

Of which this heart were fonder, vainer, 

Than thus, if Life be like old wine, 
To have thy friendship for its strainer ! 

. .. % E. 

• A vender of capital oft Port in Swallow-street. 

For many years the goodness of Mr. 

Ewart's old Port has been duly appreciated 

his private friends* The preceding 



verses, in The Time* of Monday, (March 5, 
1827,) have disclosed "the secret," and 
now, probably, he will " blush to find it 
fame." The knowledge of his " ruby 
drops " should be communicated to all who 
find it necessary to " use a little wine fof 
their stomach's sake, and their often infer* 
mities." Can the information be conveyed 
in more agreeable lines ? 



Btautp. 

A NATURAL COMPLIMENT. 

As the late beautiful duchess of Devon- 
shire was one day stepping out of her car- 
riage, a dustman, who was accidentally 
standing by, and was about to regale him- 
self with his accustomed whiff of tobacco, 
caught a glance of her countenance, and 
instantly exclaimed, " Love and bless you, 
my lady, let me light my pipe in your 
eyes !" It is said that the duchess was so 
delighted with this compliment, that she 
frequently afterwards checked the strain of 
adulation, which was constantly offered 
to her charms, by saying, " Oh ! after the 
dustman's compliment, all others are in- 
sipid/' 



PERSIAN SONG OF HAFIZ, 
By Sie William Jokes. 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight. 
And bid these arms thy neek infold; 
That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara's vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

Boy ! let yon liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy pensive heart be glad. 
Whatever the frowning seafots say :•*• 
Tell them their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 
A bower so sweet as Mosellay. 

1 when these fair, perfidious maids, 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest, 
Their dear destructive charms display;?-* 
Each glance my tender breast invades. 
And robs my wounded soul of rest ; 
As Tartars seize their destin'd pre/. 

In vain with love our bosoms glow : 
Can all our tears, can all our sighs, 
W*w lustra to those charms impart r 
Can cheeks, where living roses blow, 
Where nature spreads her richest dyes, 
Require the torroVd glass of art? 
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Speak not of fete <~*h ! ofeaige the tfcene, 
And talk of odours, talk of wine. 

Talk of- the flowers that round us- bloom :■*- 
Tib all a cleod, *tis all a dream t 
To love and jay thy thought* oonfine, 
If or hope, to pieree the sacred gloom. 

Beauty has such resistless power, 
That ev'n the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sigh'd for the blooming Hebrew boy } 
For her how fatal was the hour, 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth so lovely and so coy ! 

But ah, sweet maid ! my counsel hear,— • 
(Youth shall attend when those advise 
Whom long experience renders eage) 
While music charms the ravish'd ear j 
While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay f and scorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel answer have I heard ! 
And yet, by heaven, I love thee still : 
Can aught be cruel from thy lip ? 
Yet say, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which streams of sweetness fill, 
Which nought but drops of honey sip ? 

Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 
Whose accents flow with artless ease, 
Like orient pearls at random strung : 
Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say ; 
But O ! far sweeter, if they please, 
The nymph for whom these notes are sung. 

" OUR LIVES AND PROPERTIES." 
By Mr. William Hutton, F. A. S. S. 

If we survey this little world, vast in our 
idea, but small compared to immensity, we 
shall find it crusted over with property, 
fixed and movable. Upon this crusty 
world subsist animals of various kinds; 
one of which, something short of six feet, 
moves erect, seems the only one without a 
tail, and takes the lead in the command of 
this property. Fond of power, and con- 
scious that possessions give it, he is ever 
attempting, by force, fraud, or laudable 
means, to arrive at both. 

Fixed property bears a value according 
to its situation; 10,000 acres in a place 
like London, and its environs, would be an 
immense fortune, such as no man ever pos- 
sessed ; while 10,000, in some parts of the 
globe, though well covered with timber, 
would not be worth a shilling— no king 
to govern, no subject to submit, no market 
to exhibit property, no property to exhibit ; 
instead of striving to get possession, he 
would, if cast on the spot, strive to get 
away. Thus assemblages of people mark a 
place with value. 

Movable property is of two sorts ; that 
which arises from the earth, with the assist- 



ance of man ; and the productions of art, 
which wholly arise from his labour. A 
small degree of industry supplies the wants 
of nature, a little more furnishes the com- 
forts of life, and a farther proportion affords 
the luxuries. A man, by labour first re- 
moves his own wants, and then, with the 
overplus of that labour, purchases the 
labour of another. Thus, by furnishing <* 
hat for the barber, the hatter procures a wig 
for himself: the tailor, by making a coat 
for another, is enabled to t>uy cloth for his 
own. It follows, that the larger the num- 
ber of people, the more likely to cultivate* 
a spirit of industry; the greater that in-, 
dustry, the greater its produce; conse- 
quently, the more they supply the calls of 
others, the more lucrative will be the re- 
turns to themselves. - 

It may be asked, what is the meaning of 
the word rick? Some have termed it, a 
little more than a man has; others, as 
much as will contest him; others again, 
the possession of a certain sum, not very 
small. Perhaps all are wrong. A man 
may be rich, possessed only of one hundred 
pounds ; he may be poor, possessed of one 
hundred thousand. He alone is rich, 
whose income is more than he uses. 

Industry, though excellent, will perform 
but half the work ; she must be assisted by 
economy; without this, a ministerial for- 
tune will be defective. These two quali- 
ties, separated from each other, like a knife 
from the handle, are of little use ; but, like 
these, they become valuable when united. 
Economy without industry will barely ap- 
pear in a ' whote coat ; industry without 
economy will appear in rags. The first is 
detrimental to the community, by prevent- 
ing the circulation of property ; the last is 
detrimental to itself. It is a singular re- 
mark, that even industry is sometimes the 
way. to poverty. Industry, like a new cast 
guinea, retains its sterling value ; but, like 
that, it will not pass currently till it receives 
a sovereign stamp : economy is the stamp 
which gives* it currency. I well knew a 
man who began business with 1500/. In- 
dustry seemed the end for which he was 
made, and in which he wore himself out. 
While he laboured from four in the morn- 
ing till eight at night, in the making of 
gimlets, his family consumed twice his 
produce. Had he spent less time at the 
anvil, and more in teaching the lessons of 
frugality, he might have lived in credit. 
Thus the father was ruined by industry, 
and his children have, for many years, ap- 
peared on the parish books. Some people 
are more apt to get than to keep? 
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Though a man, by his labour, may treat 
himself with many things, yet he seldom 
grows rich. Riches are generally acquired 
by purchasing the labour of others. He 
who buys the labour of one hundred people, 
may acquire ten times as much as by his 
own. 

What then has that capricious damsel, 
Fortune, to do in this chain of argument ! 
Nothing. He who has capacity, attention, 
and economy, has a fortune within himself. 
She does not command him, he commands 
her. 

Having explained the word riches, and 
pointed out tne road to them, let us exa- 
mine their use. They enable a man with 
great facility to shake off an old friend,' 
once an equal; and forbid access to an 
inferior, except a toad ; eater. Sometimes 
they add to his name, the pretty appendage 
of Right Honourable, Bart, or Esq. addi- 
tions much coveted, which, should he hap-' 
pen to become an author, are an easy 
passport through the gales of fame. His 
very features seem to take a turn from his 
fortune, and a curious eye may easily read 
in his face, the word consequence. They 
change the tone of his voice from the sub- 
missive to the commanding, in which he 
well knows how to throw in a few graces. 
His style is convincing. Money is of sin- 
gular efficacy; it clears his head, refines 
his sense, points his joke. The Weight of 
his fortune adds weight, to his argument. 
If, my dear reader, you have been a silent 
spectator at meetings for public business, 
or public dinners, you may have observed 
many a smart thing said unheeded, by the 
man without money ; and many a paltry 
One echoed with applause, from the man 
with it. The room in silent attention hears 
one, while the other can scarcely hear him- 
self. They direct a man to various ways of 
being carried who is too idle to carry him- 
self; nay, they invert the order of things, 
for we often behold two men, who seem 
hungry, carry one who is full fed. They 
add refinement to his palate, prominence to 
his front, scarlet to his nose. They fre- 
quently ward off old age. The ancient 
rules of moderation being broken, luxury 
enters in all her pomp, followed by a group 
of diseases, with a physician in their train, 
and the rector in his. Phials, prayers, 
tears, and galley-pots, close the saa scene, 
and the individual has the honour to rot in 
state, before old age can advance. His 
place may *be readily supplied with a joyful 
mourner.* 



A MUSICAL CRASH. 



The Rev. Mr. B , when residing at 

Canterbury, was reckoned a good violon- 
cello player; but he was not more dis- 
tinguished for his expression on the instru- 
ment, than for the peculiar appearance of 
feature whilst playing it. In the midst of 
the adagios of Corelli or Avison, the mus- 
cles of his face sympathised with his fiddle- 
stick, and kept reciprocal movement. His 
sight, being dim, obliged him often to snuff 
the candles ; and, when he came to a bar's 
rest, in lieu of snuffers, he generally em- 
ployed his fingers in that office ; and, lest 
he should offend the good housewife by 
this dirty, trick, he used to thrust the 
spoils into the sound-holes of his violoncello. 
A waggish friend resolved to enjoy him- 
self " at the parson's expense/', as he 
termed it; and, for that purpose, popped 
a quantity of gunpowder iuto B.'s instru- 
ment. Others were informed of the trick, 
and of course kept a. respectable distance. 
The tea equipage being removed, music 
became the order of the evening ; and, 
after B— — had tuned his instrument, and 
drawn his stand near enough to snuff his 
candles with ease, feeling himself in the 
meridian of his glory, he dashed away at 

VanhsuTs 47th. B came to a bar's 

rest, the candles were snuffed* and he 
thrust the ignited wick into the usual place;* 
fitfragor, bang went the fiddle to pieces, 
and there was an end of harmony that 
evening. 

FASHIONABLE RELIGION. 

A French gentleman, equally tenacious 
of his character for gallantry and devotion, 
went to hear mass at the chapel of a fa- 
vourite saint at Paris ; when he came 
there, he found repairs weie doing in the 
building which prevented the celebration. 
To show that he had not been defective in 
his duty and attentions, he pulled out a 
richly decorated pocket-book, and walking 
with great gravity and many genuflexions 
up the aisle, very carefully placed a card of 
his name^upon the principal altar. 



• History of Birmingham. 



A POLITE TOWN. 

Charles II. on passing through Bodmin, 
is said to have observed, that "this was the 
politest town he had ever seen, as one half 
of the houses appeared to be bowing, and 
the other half uncovered." Since the days 
of Charles, the houses are altered, but the 
inhabitants still retain their" politeness, 
especially at elections. 
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Ancient *ritfet> P'Har, ©alle Cruris abbtp,#ortf) Mgatef* 



iw, by niUtu hinds, the column fri], 
tw Egaio nttOl'd. I fain would (til. 



A few yean ago, an artist made a water- 
colour sketch of this monument, as a pic- 
turesque object, in the romantic vicinage 
of Llangollen ; from, tbal drawing be per- 
mitted the present, and the following are 
some particulars of the interesting me- 
morial- 
Mr. Pennant, during his " Tour in 
Wales," entered Merionethshire, " into that 
portion for ever to be distinguished in the 
Welsh annals, 'on account of the hero it 
produced, who made such a figure in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century." Tiiia 
tract retains its 'former title, " Glyn- 
dwrdwy," or .the valley of the Dee. It 
Vol. I.— J 2. 



once belonged to the lords of Dinas Br&n. 
After the murder of the two eldest sods of 
the last lord, the property had been usurp- 
ed by the earl of Warren, and that noble- 
man, who. appears to have been seized 
with remorse for his crime, Instead of 
plunging deeper in guilt, procured from 
Edward I. a grant of the territory to the 
third son, from whom the fourth in descent 
was the celebrated Owen Glyndwr.* 

In this valley, about a quarter of a mite 
from Valle Cruris Abbey, Mr. Pennant 
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found 1 the present monument. It was 
thrown from its base, and lay in the hedge 
of a meadow. He figures it by an engrav- 
ing of the pillar in an upright position, 
showing the fracture of the lower part as it 
then appeared in relation to the square 
socket-stone, its original supporter. Mr. 
Pennant calls it the " remainder of a round 
column, perhaps one of the most ancient of 
any British inscribed pillar now existing ;" 
and he thus proceeds :— 

" It was entire till the civil wars of the 
last century, when it was thrown down and 
broken, by some ignorant fanatics, who 
thought it had too much the appearance of 
a cross to be suffered to stand. It probably 
bore the name of one ; for the field it lies 
in is still called * Llwyn-y-Groes/ or the 
Grove of the Cross, from the wood that 
surrounded it. It was erected at so early 
a period, that there is nothing marvellous 
if we should perceive a tincture of the old 
idolatry, or at, least of the primeval cus- 
toms of our country, in the mode of it when 
perfect. 

"The pillar had never been a cross ; not- 
withstanding folly and superstition might, 
in later times, imagine it to have been one, 
and have paid it the usual honours. It 
was a memorial of the, dead ; an improve- 
ment on the rude columns of Druidical 
times, and cut into form, and surrounded 
with inscriptions. It is among the first 
lettered stones that succeeded the ' Meini- 
hirion/ ' Meini Gwyr,' and ' Llechau/ 
It stood on a great tumulus ; perhaps 
always environed with wood, (as the mount 
is at present,) according to the custom of 
the most ancient times, when standing pil- 
lars were placed ' under every green tree.' 
' tl It is said that the stone, when complete, 
was twelve feet high. It is now reduced 
to six feet eight. The remainder of the 
capital is eighteen inches long*. It stood 
en fixed in a square pedestal, still lying in 
the mount; the breadth of which is five 
feet three inches; the thickness eighteen 
inches. 

* " The beginning of the inscription gives 
<us nearly ihe time of its erection, ' Con- 
cenn filius Cateli, Cateli filius Brochmail, 
'Brochmail filius Eliseg, Eliseg filius Cnoil- 
laine, Cpncenn itaque pronepos Eliseg edi- 
•ficavit hunc lapidem proavo suo Eliteg' 

€i This Concenn, or Congen, was the 
grandson of Brochmail Yseithroc, the same 
who was defeated in 607, at the battle of 
Chester. The letters on the stone were 
copied by Mr, Edward Llwyd : the inscrip- 
tion is now illegible; but, from the copy 
taken by.that great antiquary, the alphabet 



nearly resembles one of those in use in the 
sixth century. 

" One of the seats of Concenn and Eliseg 
was in this country. A township adjacent 
to the column bears, from the last, the 
name of Eglwyseg; and the picturesque 
tiers of rocks are called Glisseg tor the same 
reason. The habitation of this prince of 
Powys in these parts was probably Dinas 
Bran, which lies at the head of the vale of 
Glisseg. Mr. Dwyd conjectures that this 
place took its name from the interment of 
Eliseg." 

Mr. Pennant continues td relate that 
" There are two ways from this pillar : the 
usual is along the vale, on an excellent 
turnpike road leading toRuthya; the other 
is adapted only for the travel of the horsemen, 
but far the more preferable, on account of 
the romantic views. I returned by Valle 
Crucis ; and, after winding along a steep 
midway to the old castle, descended ; and, 
then crossing the rill of the Brftn, arrived 
in the valley of Glisseg ; long and narrow, 
bounded on the right by the astonishing 
precipices, divided into numberless parallel 
strata of white limestone, often • giving 
birth to vast yew-trees; and, on the left, 
by smooth and verdant hills, bordered by 
pretty woods. One of the principal of the 
Glisseg rocks is honoured with the name 
of Craig-Arthur; another, at the end of 
the vale called Craig y Forwyn, or the 
Maiden's, is bold, precipitous, and termi- 
nates with a vast natural column. This 
valley is chiefly inhabited (happily) by an 
independent race of warm and wealthy 
yeomanry, undevoured as yet by the great 
men of the country." 

' The " Tour in- Wales " was* performed 
by Mr. Pennant in 1773 ; and his volume, 
containing the preceding account of the 
" Pillar of Eliseg," was published in 1778. 
In the following year, the shaft was reared 
from its prostrate situation on its ancient 
pedestal, as appears by the following in- 
scription on the column, copied by the 
artist who made the present drawing of the 
monument. 

- QUOD HUJUS VETERIS MONT7MENTI 
SUPEREST 
DIU EX OCULIS REMOTUM _ 
ET NEGLECTUM 
TANDEM RESTITUIT 

T. LLOYD 

DE 
TREVOR HALL 

A.D. 

tf.DCC.LZX.XX. 
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It is not in my power to add any 
thing respecting this venerable memorial 
of early times than, that, according to a 
printed, itinerary, its neighbourhood is at 
this time further remarkable for the self- 
Hseclusion of two ladies of Tank. At about 
two miles' distance is an elegant cottage, 
situated on a knoll, the retreat of lady 
Elizabeth Butler and Miss Ponsonby ; who, 
-turning from the vanity of fashionable life, 
have fixed their residence in this beautiful 
vale. 



ACCOUNT OF A STONE-EATER. 
By Father Paulian. 

The beginning of May, 1760, was 
brought to Avignon, a true lithophagus or 
stone-eater. He not only swallowed flints 
of an inch and a half long, a full inch 
broad, and half an inch thick ; but such 
stones as he could reduce to powder, such 
as* marble, pebbles, &c. he made up into 
paste, which was to him a most agreeable 
and wholesome food. I examined this 
man with all the attention I possibly could ; 
I found his gullet very large, his teeth ex- 
ceedingly strong, his saliva very corrosive, 
and his stomach lower than ordinary, -which 
I imputed to the vast number of flints he 
had swallowed, being about five and twenty, 
one day with another. 

Upon interrogating his keeper, he told 
me the following particulars. " This stone- 
eater," says he, " was found three years ago 
in a northern inhabited island, by some of 
the crew of a Dutch ship, on Good Friday, 
Since I have had him, I make him eat raw 
flesh with his stones ; I could never get him 
to swallow bread. He will drink water, 
wine, and brandy ; which last liquor gives 
him infinite pleasure. He sleeps at least 
twelve hours in a day, sitting on the ground 
with one knee over the other, and his chin 
resting on his right knee. He smokes 
almost all the time he is not asleep, or is 
not eating." The keeper also tells me, that 
some physicians at Paris got him blooded ; , 
that the blood had little or no serum, and 
in two hours' time became as fragile as 
coral. 

This stone-eater hitherto is unable to 
pronounce more than a few words, Out, 
won, caillou, bon. I showed him a fly 
through a microscope : he was astonished 
at the size of the animal, and could not be 
induced to examine it. He has been taught' 



to make the sign of the cross, and was bap- 
tized some months ago in the church of St« 
C6me, at Paris. The respect he shows to 
ecclesiastics, and his ready disposition to 
please them, afforded me the opportunity of 
satisfying myself as to all these particulars; 
and I am fully convinced that he is no 
cheat.* 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A STONE- 

EATER. 

A Fragment. 

I was born by the side of a rocky cave 
in the Peak of Derbyshire ; before I was 
born, my mother dreamed I should be an 
ostrich. I very early showed a disposition 
to my present diet ; instead of- eating the 
pap offered to me, I swallowed the spoon, 
which was of hard stone ware, made in 
that country, and had the handle broken 
off. My coral served me in the double 
capacity of a plaything and a sweetmeat ; 
and as soon as I had my teeth, I nibbled at 
every pan and mug that came within my 
reach, in such a manner, that there was 
scarcely a whole piece of earthenware to be 
found in the house. I constantly swallowed 
the flints out of the tinder-box, and so de- 
ranged the economy of the family, that my 
mother forced me to seek subsistence out 
of the house. 

Hunger, they say, will break stone walls : 
this I experienced ; for the stone fences lay 
very temptingly in my way, and I made 
many a comfortable breakfast on them. 
On one occasion, a farmer who had lost 
some of his flock the night before, finding 
me early one morning breaking his fences, 
would hardly be persuaded that T had no 
design upon his mutton — I only meant to 
regale myself upon his wall. 

When I went to school, I was a great 
favourite with the boys ; for whenever there 
was damson tart or cherry pie, I was well 
content to eat all the stones, and leave 
them the fruit. I took the shell, and gave 
my companions the oyster, and whoever 
will do so, I will venture to say, will be 
well received through life. I must confess,- 
however, that I made great havock among 
the marbles, of which I swallowed as many 
as the other boys did of sugar-plums. I 
have many a time given a stick of barley- 
sugar for a delicious white alley ; and it 
used to be the diversion of the bigger boys 
to shake me, and hear them rattle in my 



* Gentleman's Magazine. 
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stomach. While I was there, I devoured 
the greatest part of a stone chimney-piece, 
which had been in the school time out of 
mind, and borne the memorials of many 
generations of scholars, all of which were 
more swept away by my teeth, than those 
of time, I fell, also, upon a collection of 
spars and pebbles, which my master's 
daughter had got together to make a grotto. 
For both these exploits I was severely flog- 
ged. I continued, however, my usual diet, 
except that for a change I sometimes ate 
Norfolk dumplins, which I found agree 
with me very well. I have now continued 
this diet for thirty years, and do affirm it 
to be the most cheap, wholesome, natural, 
and delicious of all rood. 

I suspect the Antediluvians were Litho- 
phagi : this, at least, we are certain of, that 
Saturn, who lived in the golden age, was a 

stone-eater ! We cannot but observe, that 0f ^ and wh<jn he ^ can ^ 

those people who live in fat rich soils are Hi / ' t fi thtt8 he , llfillip it> 

gross and heavy; whereas those who in- ^ with a rotten hem ^ « H ey my hearts," 
habit rocky and barren countries, where M Merry g0 80rry „ „ Cock ^ Py6t roy heart9 .. 
there is plenty of nothing but stones, are 
healthy, sprightly, and vigorous. For my 
own part, I do not know that ever I was ill 
in my life, except that once being over per- 
suaded to venture on some Suffolk cheese, 
it gave me a slight indigestion. 

I am ready to eat flints, pebbles, mar- 
bles, freestone, granite, or any other stones 
the curious may choose, with a good appe- 
tite and without any deception. I am 
promised by a friend, a shirt and coarse 
frock of the famous Asbestos, that my food 
and clothing may be suitable to each other. 



Harriett $Iagg. 

No. IX. 

[From the " Two Angry Women of Abing- 
don," a Comedy, by Henry Porter, 
1599.] 

. Proverb-monger. 

This formal fool, your man, tpeaks nought bat Pro* 

rcrbs ; 
And, speak men what they can to him, he* 11 answer 
With some rhyme-rotten sentence, or old saying, 
Such spokes as th* Ancient of the Parish use 
With M Neighbour, it's an old Proverb and a trne. 
Goose giblets are good meat, old sack better than new :" 
Then says another, " Neighbour, that is true." 
And when each man hath drunk his gallon round, 
(A penny pot, for that's the old man's gallon), 
Then doth he lick his lips, and stroke his beard. 
That's glued together with the slavering drops 



And then their savings penny-proverb comes, 
And that is this, " They that will to the wine, 
By'r Lady, mistress, shall lay their penny to mine." 
This was one of this penny-father's bastards ; 
For on my life he was never begot 
Without the consent of some great Proverb-monger. 



FRANCIS BATTALIA. 



In 1641, Hollar etched a print of Francis 
Battalia, an Italian, who is said to have 
eaten half a peck of stones a day. Re- 
specting this individual, Dr. Bulwer, in his 
" Artificial Changeling," says he saw the 
man, that he was at that time about thirty 
years of age ; and that " he was born with 
two stones in one hand, and one in the 
other, which the child took for his first 
nourishment, upon the physician's advice ; 
and afterwards nothing else but three or To plow his fallows, or to fell his trees, 

four pebbles in a spoon, once in twenty- Well experienced thus each kind of way; 

four hours." After his stone-meals, he was 
accustomed to take a draught of beer : 
" and in the interim, now and then, a pipe 
of tobacco ; for he had been a soldier in 
Ireland, at the siege of Limerick; and upon 
his return to London was confined for some 
time upon suspicion of imposture." 



She W\U 

Why, she will flout the devil, and make blush 

The boldest face of man that ever man saw. 

He that hath best opinion of his wit, 

And hath his brain-pan fraught with bitter jests 

(Or of his own, or stol'n, or howsoever). 

Let him stand ne'er so high in's own conceit, 

Her wit's a sun that melts him down like butter, 

And makes him sit at table pancake-wise, 

Flat, flat, and ne'er a word to say ; 

Yet she'll not leave him then, but like a tyrant 

She'll persecute the poor wit-beaten man, 

And so be-bang him with dry bobs and scoffs, 

When he is down ("most cowardly, good faith I) 

As I have pitied the poor patient. 

There came a Farmer's Son a wooing to her, 

A proper man, well-landed too he was, 

A man that for his wit need not to ask 

What time a year 'twere need to sow his oats, 

Nor yet his barley, no, nor when to reap, 



After a two months' labour at the most, 

(And yet 'twas well he held it out so long), 

He left his Love ; she had so laced his lips, 

He could say nothing to her but " God be with ye." 

Why, she, when men have dined, and call'd for cheese 

Will strait maintain jests bitter to digest ; 

And then some one will fall to argument, 
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Who if he over-master her with reason, 
Then she'll -begin to buffet him with mocks. 



Master Goursey proposes to his Son a 
Wife. 

Frank Ooursey. Ne'er trust me, father, the shape of 
marriage, 
Which I do see in others, seems so severe, 
I dare not put my youngling liberty 
Under the awe of that instruction ; 
And yet I grant, the limits of free youth 
Going astray are often restrain'd by that. 
But Mistress Wedlock, to my summer thoughts, 
Will be too curst, I fear : O should she snip 
My pleasure-aiming mind, I shall be sad ; 
And swear, when I did marry, I was mad. 

Old Ooursey, But, boy, let my experience teach thee 
this; 
(Yet in good faith thou speak'st not much amiss) ; 
When first thy mother's fame to me did come, 
Thy grandsire thus then came to me his son, 
And ev'n my wordu to thee to me he said ; 
And, as thou say'st to me, to him I said, 
Bnt in a greater huff and hotter blood : 
I tell ye, on youth's tiptoes then I stood. 
Says he (good faith, this was his very say), 
When I was young, I was but Reason's fool j 
And went to wedding, as to Wisdom's school : 
It taught me much, and much I did forget ; 
But, beaten much by it, I got some wit : 
Though I was shackled from an often-scout, 
Yet I would wanton it, when I was out ; 
'Twas comfort old acquaintance then to meet, 
Restrained liberty attain'd is sweet, 
Thus said my father to thy father, son ; 
And thou may'st do this too, as I have done. 



Wandering in the dark all night. 

when will this same Year of Night have end ? 
Long-look'd for Day's Sun, when wilt thou ascend ? 
Let not this thief-friend misty veil of night 
Encroach on day, and shadow thy fair light ; 
Whilst thou comest tardy from thy Thetis' bed, 
Blush forth golden-hair and glorious red. 
stay not long, bright lanthern of the day, 
To light my mist- way feet to my right way. 

The pleasant Comedy, from which these 
Extracts are taken, is contemporary with 
some of the earliest of Sbakspeare's, and is 
no whit inferior to either the Comedy of 
Errors, or the Taming of the Shrew, for 
instance. It is full of business, humour, 
and merry malice. Its night-scenes are 
peculiarly sprightly and wakeful. The ver- 
sification unencumbered, and rich with 
compound epithets. Why do we go on 
with ever new Editions of Ford, and Mas- 
singer, and the thrice reprinted Selections 
of Dodsley? what we want is as mapy 



volumes more, as these latter consist of, 
filled with plays (such as this), of which we> 
know comparatively nothing. Not a third 
part of the Treasures of old English Dra- 
matic literature has been exhausted. Are 
we afraid that the genius of Shakspeare 
would suffer in our estimate by the disclo- 
sure? He would indeed be somewhat 
lessened as a miracle and a prodigy. But 
he would lose no height by the confession. 
When a Giant is shown to us, does it de-> 
tract from the curiosity to be told that he 
has at home a gigantic brood of brethren, 
less only than himself? Along with him, 
not from him, sprang up the race of mighty 
Dramatists who, compared with the Otways 
and Rowes that followed, were as Miltons 4 
to a Young or an Akenside. That he was 4 
their elder Brother, not their Parent, is evi-* 
dent from the fact of the very few direct 
imitations of him to be found in their 
writings. Webster, Decker, Heywood, and 
the rest of his great contemporaries went 
on their own ways, and followed their in- 1 
dividual impulses, not blindly prescribing 
to themselves his tract. Marlowe, the true 
(though imperfect) Father of our tragedy, 
preceded him. The comedy of Fletcher is 
essentially unlike to that of his. Tis out of 
no detracting spirit that I speak thus, for 
the Plays of Shakspeare have been the 
strongest and the sweetest food of my mind 
from infancy ; but I resent the comparative 
obscurity in which some of his most valua- 
ble co-operators remain, who were his dear 
intimates, his stage and his chamber-fellows 
while he lived, and to whom his gentle 
spirit doubtlessly then awarded the full 
portion of their genius, as from them to- 
ward himself appears to have been no 
grudging of his acknowledged excellence. j 

C.L. 

Cftarartertf. 

AGRESTILLA. 

For the Table Book. 

There is a story in the Rambler of a lady 
whom the great moralist calls Althea, who 
perversely destroyed all the satisfaction of 
a party of pleasure, by not only finding, but 
seeking for fault upon every occasion, and 
affecting a variety of frivolous fears and 
apprehensions without cause. Female fol- 
lies, like " states and empires, have their 
periods of declension ;" and nearly half a 
century has passed away since it has been 
deemed elegant, or supposed interesting, to 
scream at a spider, shudder in a boat, or 
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assert, with vehemence of terror, that a 
gun, though ascertained not to be charged, 
may still " go off." The tendency to fly 
from one extreme to the other has ever been 
4he characteristic of weak minds, and the 
party of weak minds will always support 
itself by a considerable majority, both 
among women and men. Something may 
be done by those minor moralists, modestly 
termed essayists and novelists, who have 
brought wisdom and virtue to dwell in 
saloons and drawing-rooms. Mrs. H. More 
and Miss Edgeworth have pretty well writ- 
ten down the affectation of assuming " the 
cap, the whip, the masculine attire," and 
the rage for varnishing and shoe-making 
has of itself subsided, by the natural effect 
of total incongruity between the means and 
the end. Ladies are now contented to be 
ladies, that is, rational beings of the softer 
sex* and do not affect to be artists or me- 
chanics. Nevertheless, some peculiarities 
of affectation do from time to time shoot 
up into notice, and call for the pruning- 
knife of the friendly satirist. 

Agrestilla is an agreeable, well-in- 
formed person of my own sex, from whose 
society 1 have derived great pleasure and 
advantage both in London and Paris. A 
few weeks since, she proposed to me to 
accompany her to spend some time in a 
small town in Normandy, for the benefit of 
country air : to this plan I acceded with 
great readiness ; an apartment was secured 
by letter, and we proceeded on our journey. 

I have hved too long in the world ever 
to expect* unmixed satisfaction from any 
measure, and long enough never to neglect 
any precaution by which personal comfort 
is to be secured. To this effect I had re- 
presented, that perhaps it might be better 
to delay fixing on lodgings till we arrived, 
lest we should find ourselves bounded to 
the view of a market-place or narrow street, 
with, perchance, a butcher's shop opposite 
our windows, and a tin-man or tallow- 
chandler next ddor to us. Agrestilla re- 
plied, that in London or Paris it was of 
course essential to one's consideration in 
society to live in a fashionable neighbour- 
hood, but that nobody minded those things 
" in the country." In vain I replied, that 
consideration was not what I considered, 
but freedom from noise and bad smells : I 
was then laughed at for my fastidiousness, 
~~" Who in the world would make difficul- 
ties about such trifles in the country, when 
one might be out of doors from moraine, 
till night r 5 

\ : We arrived at the place of our destina- 
tion; my mind expanded with pleasure at 



the sight of large rooms, wide staircases, 
and windows affording the prospect of ver- 
dure. The stone-floors and the paucity of 
window-curtains, to say nothing of blinds 
to exclude the sun, appeared to me incon- 
veniences to be remedied by the expendi- 
ture of a few francs; but Agrestilla, as 
pertinacious in her serenity as Althea in 
ner querulousness, decided that we ought 
to take things in the rough, and make any- 
thing do *' in the country." Scraps of 
carpet and ells of muslin are attainable by 
unassisted effort, stimulated by necessity, 
and I acquired and maintained tolerable 
ease of mind and body, till we came to 
discuss together the grand article of society. 
My maxim is, the best .or none at all. I 
love conversation, but hate feasting and 
visiting. Agrestilla lays down no maxim, 
but her practice is, good if possible— if not, 
second-best; at all events, a number of 
guests and frequent parties. Though she 
is not vain of her mind or of her person, 
yet the display of fine clothes and good 
dishes, and the secret satisfaction of shining 
forth the queen of her company, make up 
her enjoyment: Agrestilla's taste is gre- 
garious. To my extreme sorrow and ap- 
Srehension, we received an invitation to 
ine with a family unknown to me, and 
living nine miles off! To refuse was im- 
possible, the plea of preengagement is in- 
admissible with people who tell you to 
" choose your day," and as to pretending 
to be sick, I hold it to be presumptuous and 
wicked. The conveyance was to be a cart! 
the time of departure six in the morning ! 
Terrified and aghast, I demanded, " How 
are we to get through the day V No work ! 
no books ! no subjects of mutual interest 
to talk upon ! — " Oh ! dear me, time soon 
passes 'in the country ;' we shall be three 
hours going, the roads are very bad, then 
comes breakfast, and then walking round 
the garden, and then dinner and coming 
home early," This invitation hung over 
my mind like an incubus, — like an eyer 
tooth firm in the head to be wrenched out, 
*— like settling-day to a defaulter, or auricu- 
lar confession to a ceremonious papist and 
bad liver. My only hope was in the wea- 
ther. The clouds seemed to be for ever 
filling and for ever emptying, like the 
pitchers of the Danaides. The street, court, 
and garden became all impassable, without 
the loan of Celestine's sabots (anglicl, 
wooden-shoes.) Celestine is a stout Nor- 
man girl, who washes the dishes, and wears 
a holland-mob and a linsey-woolsey petti- 
coat. Certainly, thought J, in my foolish 
lecurity, while this deluge continues no* 
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body w\ij ibink of viutmg^ " in the coun- 
try." But vain and illusive was my hope ! 
Agrestilla declared her intention of keeping 
her engagement " if it rained cats and 
dogs';" and the weather cleared up on the 
eve of my execution, and smiled in derision 
of my woe. The cart came. Jemmy Daw- 
son felts as much anguish in his, but he did 
not feel it so long. We were lumbered 
with inside packages, bundles, boxes, and 
baskets, accumulated by Agrestilla ; I pro- 
posed their being secured with cords (Joshed 
is the sea-term) to prevent them from roll- 
ing about, crushing our feet and grazing our 
legs at 'every jolt. Agrestilla's politeness 
supprest an exclamation of amazement, 
that people could mind such trifles " in the 
country !"— -for her part, she never made 
difficulties. — Being obliged to maintain the 
equilibrium of my person by clinging to 
each side of the cart with my two hands, I 
had much to envy those personages of the 
Hindu mythology, who are provided with 
six or seven arms : as for my bonnet it was 
crushed into all manner of shapes, my brain 
was jarred and concussed into the incapa- 
city to tell whether six and five make eleven 
or thirteen, and my feet were " all mur- 
dered," as the Irish and French say. What 
exasperated my sufferings was the reflection 
on my own folly in incurring so much posi- 
tive evil, to pay and receive a mere com- 
pliment ! Had it been to take a reprieve 
to a dear friend going to be hanged, to 
carry the news of a victory, or convey a 
surgeon to the wounded, I should have 
thought nothing and said less of the matter; 
but for a mere dinner among strangers, a 
long day without interest and occupation ! 
— really I consider myself as having half 
incurred the guilt of suicide. Six or seven 
times at least, the horse, painfully dragging 
us the whole way by the strain of every 
nerve and sinew, got stuck in the mud, and 
was to be flogged till he plunged out of it. 
More than once we tottered upon ridges of 
incrusted mud, when a very little matter 
would have turned us over. I say nothing 
about inland— I abhor and disdain a pun 
— but we did. nothing but cross ruts to 
avoid puddles, and cross them back again 
to avoid stones, and the ruts were all so 
deep as to leave but one semicircle of the 
wheel visible. I never saw such roads — 
the Colossus of Rhodes would have been 
knee-deep in them. At last we arrived* — 
Agrestilla as much out of patience at my 
calling it an evil to have my shins- bruised 
black and blue, while engaged in. a party of 
pleasure " in the country, as I to find the 
expedition all pain and no pleasure. We 



turned out of the oart in very bad condi- 
tion ; all our dress " clean put on," as the 
housewives say, rumpled and soiled, our 
limbs stiff, our faces flushed, and by far too 
fevered to eat, and too weary to walk. How 
I thought, like a shipwrecked mariner, not 
upon ray own " fireside," as English nor- 
"velists always say, but upon my quiet, 
comfortable room, books, work, mdepen*- 
dence, and otium with or without dignitate 
(let others decide that.) Oh! the fag of 
talking when one has nothing to say, smil- 
ing when one is ready to cry, and accept- 
ing civilities when one feels them all to be 
inflictions ! Of the habits, the manners, 
the appearance, and the conversation of 
our hosts, I will relate nothing; I have 
eaten their bread, as the Arabs say, and 
owe them the tribute of thanks and silence* 
Agrestilla was as merry as possible all day; 
she has lived in the company of persons of 
sense and education, but — nobody expects 
refinement " in the country 1" In vain 1 
expostulate with her, pleading in excuse of 
what she terrris my fastidiousness, that t 
cannot change my fixed notions of elegance^ 
propriety, and comfort, to conform to the 
habits of those to whom such terms are a? 
lingua franca to a Londoner, what he nei- 
ther understands nor cares for. 

It is easy to conform one's exterior to 
rural habits, by putting on a coarse straw 
hat, thick shoes, and linen gown, but the 
tas.te and feeling of what is right, the men- 
tal perception must remain the same. No- 
thing can be more surprising to an English 
resident in a country-town of France, than 
the jumble of ranks in society that has taken 
place since the revolution. I know a young 
lady whose education and manners render 
her fit for polished society in Paris; her 
mother goes about in a woollen jacket, and 
dresses the dinner, not from necessity, for 
that I should make no joke of, but from 
taste ; and is as arrant an old gossip as ever 
lolled with both elbows over the counter of 
a chandler's shop. — Her brother is a garde 
du corps, who spends his life in palaces and 
drawing-rooms, and she has one cousin a 
little pastry-cook, and another a washer- 
woman. — They have a lodger, a maiden 
lady, who lives on six hundred francs, per 
annum,. (about twenty-four pounds,) and of 
course performs every menial office for her- 
self, and, except on Sundays, looks like an 
old weeding-woman ; her brother has been 
a judge, lives in a fine house, buys books 
and cultivates exotics. Low company is 
tiresome in England, because it is ignorant 
and stupid ; in France it is gross and dis- 
gusting. The notion of being merry and 
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entertaining is to tell gross stories ;' the 
demoiselles sit and say nothing, simper and 
look pretty: what a pity it is that time 
should change them into coarse, hard- 
featured commires, like their mothers ! The 
way in Normandy is to dine very early, and 
Remain all the evening in the dinner-room, 
instead of going into a fresh apartment to 
take coffee. Agrestilla does not fail to 
conform to the latter plan in Paris, because 
people of fashion do so, and Agrestilla is a 
fashionable woman, but she wonders I 
should object to the smell of the dinner 
* in the country." I have been strongly 
tempted to the crime of sacrilege by robbing 
the church for wax candles, none being to 
be got at " the shop." My incapacity for 
rural enjoyments and simple habits is ma- 
nifest to Agrestilla, from my absurdly ob- 
jecting to the smell of tallow-candles " in 
the country." Agrestilla's rooms are pro- 
fusely lighted with wax in Paris, "but 
nobody thinks of such a thing ' in the coun- 
try ' for nearly a month or two," — as if life 
were not made up of months, weeks, and 
hours ! 

I am afraid, Mr. Editor, that I may have 
wearied you by my prolixity, but since all 
acumen of taste is to disappear, when we 
pass the bills of mortality, I will hope that 
my communication may prove good enough 
to be read — in the country. 

N. 



FEMALE FRIENDSHIP. 

Joy cannot claim a purer bliss, 

Nor grief a dew from stain more clear, 
Than female friendship's meeting kiss, 

Than female friendship's parting tear. 
How sweet the heart's full bliss to pour 
To her, whose smile must crown the store I 

How sweeter still to tell of woes 
To her, whose faithful breast would share 
In every grief, in every care, 

Whose sigh can lull them to repose ! 
Oh 1 blessed sigh I there is no sorrow, 
But from thy breath can sweetness borrow j 
E*en to the pale and drooping flower 
That fades in lore's neglected hour ; 
E'en with her wo'es can friendship's pow'r 

One happier feeling' blend : 
'Tis from her restless bed to creep, 
And sink like wearied babe to sleep, 
On the soft couch her sorrows steep, 

The bosom of a friend. 

Miss Mitfbrd. 



LINES TO A SPAfeROW* 

Who comes to ut Window mat 
Morning fob his Breakfast. 

Master Dicky, my dear. 

You have nothing to fear; 
Your proceedings I mean not to check, sir; 

Whilst the weather benumbs. 

We should pick up our crumb*,' 
So, I prithee, make free with a pec*, sir* 

I'm afraid it's too plain 

You're a villain in grain, 
But in that you resemble your neighbours, ' 

For mankind have agreed 

It is right to suck seed, 
Then, like you, hop the twig with their laboon. 

Besides this, master Dick, 

You of trade have the trick, 
In all branches you traffic at will, sir ; 

You have no need of shops 

For your samples of hops. 
And can e^ry day take up youi bill, sir. 

Then in foreign affairs 

You may give yourself airs, 
For I've heard it reported at home, sir,* 

That you're on the best terms 

With the diet of Worm*, 
And have often been tempted to Rome, sir. ,' 

Thus you feather your nest 

In the way you like best. 
And live high without' fear of mishap, sir j" 

You are fond of your grub. 

Have a taste for some shrub, 
And for gin— there you understand trap, gift 

Tho' the rivers won't flow. 

In the frost and the snow. 
And for fish other folks vainly try, sir ) 

Yet you'll have a treat. 

For, in cold or in heat, ' 
You can still take a perch with aj*y, sir* 

In love, too, oh Dick, 

(Tho' you oft when love-sick 
On the course of good-breeding may trample J 

And though often henpeck'd, 

Yet) you scorn to neglect 
To set all mankind an oggsample. 

Your opinions, 'tis true, 

Are flighty a few. 
But at this I, for one, will not grumble $ 

So— your breakfast you've got, 

And you're off like a shot, 
Dear Dicky, your humble cumtumble.* 
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THE BISHOP OF BUTTERBY. 

A Sketch, by one of his Prebendahies, 
For the Table Book. 
I remember reading in that excellent 
little periodical, " The Cigar," of the red 
nose of the friar of Dillow, which served 
the holy man in the stead of a lantern, when 
he crossed the fens at night, to visit the 
fair lady of the sheriff of Gloucestershire. 
Whether the nose of the well-known eccen- 
tric now under consideration ever lighted 
hit path, when returning from Shjncliffe 



this deponent knoweth not; but, certainly, 
if ever nose could serve for such purposes, 
it is that of Hut. Alderson, which is the 
reddest in the city of Durham — save and 
excepting, nevertheless, the nose of fat 
Hannah, the Elvet orange-woman. Yes, 
Hut. thou portly living tun I thou animated 
lump of obesity ! thou hast verily a most 
jolly nose! Keep it out of my sight, I 
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pray thee ! Saint Giles, defend me from bellman to the city of Durham became ra- 
its scorchings ! there is fire in its mere pic- cant, by resignation, upon which Hut. im- 
torial representation ! Many a time, I ween, mediately offered himself as a candidate ; 
thou hast mulled thine ale with it, when and, from there being no opposition, and 
sitting with thy pot companions at Mor- his being a freeman, he was installed by 
ralies! the unanimous voice of every 'member of 

Hutchinson Alderson, the subject of the the corporation, and he has accordingly 
present biographical notice, is the well- discharged the duties of bellman ever since. 
Known bellman of the city of Durham* Of It is in that capacity our artist has repre- 
his parentage and education I am ignorant, sented him in the cut at the head of the 
but I have been informed by him, at one of present sketch. But Hut. Alderson is the 
his " visitations," that he is a native of the wearer of other dignities, 
place, where, very early in life, he was About three miles from Durham is a 
" bound 'prentice to a shoemaker," and beautiful little hamlet, called Butterby, and 
where, after the expiration of his servitude, in ancient deeds Beautrove* and Beautro- 
he began business. During the period of the ventU, from the elegance of its situation ; 
threatened invasion of this nation by the and certainly its designation is no mis- 
French, he enlisted in the Durham militia; nomer, for a lovelier spot the imagination 
but I cannot correctly state what office he cannot picture. The seclusion of its walks, 
held in the regiment ; the accounts on the the deep shade of. its* lonely glens, and the 
subject are very conflicting and contradic- many associations connected with it, inde- 
tory. Some have informed me he was a pendently of its valuable mineral waters, 
mere private, others that he was a corporal ; conspire to render it a favourite place of 
and a wanton wagr has given out that he resort ; and, were I possessed of the poetic 
was kept by the regiment, to be used as a talent of veterinary doctor Marshall, I 
beacon, in eases of extraordinary emer- should certainly be tempted to immortalize 
gency. Certain it is that he was in the its many charms in a sonnet. Butterby 
militia, and that during that time the ac- was formerly a place of considerable note ; 
cident occurred which destroyed his hopes the old manor-house there, whose haunted 
of military promotion, and rendered him walls are still surrounded by a moat, was 
unable to pursue his ordinary calling— I once the residence of Oliver Cromwell, 
allude to the loss of his right hand, which whose armorial bearings still may be seen 
happened as follows: — A Durham lady, over one of the huge, antique-fashioned 
whose husband was in the habit of employ- fire-places. In olden time, Butterby had a 
ing Alderson as a shoemaker, had a church, dedicated to saint Leonard, of 
favourite parrot, which, on the cage door which not a visible vestige is remaining ; 
being left open, escaped, and was shortly though occasionally on the spot which an- 
afterwards seen flying from tree to tree in a tiquaries have fixed upon as its site, divers 
neighbouring wood. Alderson, on being sepulchral relics have been discovered. Yet, 
made acquainted with the circumstance, to hear many of the inhabitants of Durham 
proceeded with his gun to the wood, where, talk, a stranger would naturally believe 
placing himself within a few yards of the that the hamlet is still in possession of 
bird, he fired at it, having previously this sacred edifice ; for " Butterby-cAurcA " 
poured a little water into the muzzle, is there spoken of, not as a plate adorning 
which he thoughtlessly imagined would the antiquarian page, nor even as a ruin to 
have the effect of bringing down the bird, attract the gaze of the moralizing tourist, 
without doing it material injury; but, un- but as a real, substantial, bond fide struc- 
happily, the piece exploded, and shattered ture < the fact is, that, in the slang of Dur- 
his right hand so dreadfully, that imme- ham, (for the modern Zionf has its slang as 
diate amputation was rendered necessary. well as the modern Babylon,) a Butterby 

For some time after this calamity, Alder- church-goer is one who does not frequent 

son's chief employment consisted in taking any church ; and when such an one is 

care of gentlemen's horses, and cleaning asked, « What church have you attended 

knives. He was then appointed street- to-day V the customary answer is, " I have; 

keeper ; and, during the short time he held been attending service at Butterby." About 

that office, discharged its duty in a very the year 1823, there appeared in one of 

impartial manner — I believe to the entire the London journals an account of a mar- 

saUsfaction of all the inhabitants. He has riage, said to have been solemnized at But- 

also, at different periods, been one of the . 

constables of the parish of Saint Mary le • ™ v„ ™ . v ,rv. * 

Bow. About the year m2, the office of %&*?* """* v »* of ***»*• 
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terby-chnrch, between two parties who 
never existed but in the fertile brain of the 
writer of the paragraph, " By the Rev. 
Hutchinson Alderson, rector." From that 
time,' Hut. Alderson began to be desig- 
nated a clergyman, and was speedily dub- 
bed A.M. Merit will rise, and therefore 
the A. M. became D. D., and Alderson 
himself enjoyed the waggery, and insisted 
on the young gentlemen of the place touch- 
ing their hats, and humbling themselves 
when his reverence passed. 

Not content with the honours which 
already, like laurel branches, had encircled 
his brow, Hut. aspired to still greater dis- 
tinction, and gave out that Butterby was 
a bishop's see, that the late parochial church 
was a cathedral, and, in fine, that the late 
humble rector was a lordly bishop — The 
Right Reverend Hutchinson Alderson 
Lord Bishop of Butterby, or Hut. But. 
Having thus dubbed himself, he next pro- 
ceeded to the proper formation of his cathe- 
dral ; named about ten individuals* as pre- 
bends, (among whom were the writer of this 
sketch, and his good friend his assistant 
artist,) chose a dean and archdeacon, and 
selected a few more humble individuals to 
fill the different places of sexton, organist, 
vergers, bell-ringers, &c, and soon began, 
in the exercise of his episcopal functions, 
to give divers orders, oral and written, re- 
specting repairs of the church, preaching of 
sermons, &c The last I recollect was a 
notice, delivered to one of the prebends by. 
the bishop in propria pertond, intimating 
that, owing to the church having received 
considerable damage by a high flood, he 
would not be required to officiate there till 
further notice. 

A cathedral is nothing without a tutelary 
saint, and accordingly Butterby-church has 
been dedicated to saint Giles. Several 
articles have been written, and privately 
circulated, descriptive of the splendid archi- 
tecture of this imaginary edifice; every 
arch has had its due meed of approbation, 
and its saint has been exalted in song, 
almost as high as similar worthies of the 
Roman catholic church. A legend has* 
been written — 1 beg pardon, found in one 
of the vaults of Bear-park, — containing an 
account of divers miracles performed by 
saint Giles ; which legend is doubtless as 
worthy of credit, and equally true, as some 
of Alban Butler's, or the miracles of prince 
Hohenlohe and Thomas a Becket. Hap- 
pening to have a correct copy of the compo- 
sition to which I allude, I give it, with full 
persuasion that by so doing 1 shall confer a 
signal obligation on the rest of my brother 



prebends, some of whom are believers in its 
antiquity, though, I am inclined to think, 
it is, like the ancient poems found in Red- 
cliffe-church, and published by the unfor- 
tunate Chatterton— all " Rowley powley," 
&c. I have taken the liberty to modernize 
the spelling. 

SAINT GILES 

His Holie Legend: 

Written in Latin, by Father Peter, 
Monk op Beaupaire, and done into 
English this Year of Redemption, 
1555, by Master John Walton, 
Schoolmaster, St. Magdalene her 
Chapel Yard Durham: and dedi- 
cated to our good Queen Mary, 
whom God long preserve. 

l. 

O did ye ne'er hear of saint Giles, 

The saint of fam'd Butterby steeple ? 
There ne'er was his like seen for miles* 

Pardie, he astonied the people ! 
His face was as red as the sun, 

His eyne were a couple of sloes, sir, 
His belly was big as a ton, 

And he had a huge bottle nose, sir ; 

O what a strange fellow was he | 

2. 

Of woman he never was born, 

And wagers have been laid upon it ; 
They found him at Finchale one morn, 

Wrapp'd. up in an heavenly bonnet : 
The prior was taking his rounds, 

As he was- wont after his oricftfast, 
He heard most celestial sounds, 

And saw something in a tree stick fast, 

Like a bundle of dirty old clothes'* - 

3. 

Quite frighten' d, he fell on his knees, 

And said thirteen aves and ten credos, 
When the thing in the tree gave a sneeze, 

And out popp'd a hand, and then three toes! 
Now, when he got out of his faint, 

He apprqaeh'd, with demeanour most humble, 
And what should he see but the saint, 
■ Not a copper the worse from his tumble, 
But lying all sound wind and limb. 

4. 

Says the prior, " From whence did you comey. 

Or how got you into my garden ?" 
But the baby said nothing but mum— 

And for the priest car'd not * far ten : 
At length, the saint open'd his gob, 

And said, " I'm from heaven, d'ye see, sir, 
Now don't stand there scratching your nob, •. 

But help me down out of the tree, sir, 

Or I'U soon set your coaTent a-blaze 1" 
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The prior stood quite in s mfttt, 

To hear such an infant to queetly call, 
So, humbling himself, he gave praise 

To our lady for so great a miracle t 
Saint Giles from the bosh then he took. 

And led him away to the priory; 
Where for years he stack close to his book, 

A holie and sanctified friar, he 

Was thought by the good folks all round. 

6. 

In sanctity he pass'd his days, 

Once or twice exorcis'd a demoniac ; 
And, to quiet his doubts and his fears, 

Applied to a flask of old Cogniac ; 
To heaven he show'd the road fair, 

And, if he tew sinner look glum or sad. 
He'd tell him to drive away care, 

And say, '* Take a swig of good rum, my lad. 
And it will soon give your soul ease.*' 

7. 

In miracles too the saint dealt, 

And some may be seen to this minute ; 
At his bidding he'd make a rock melt, 

Tho' Saint Sathanas might be in it : 
One evening when rambling out, 

He found himself stopp'd by the river, 
6o he told it to turn round about, 

And let him go quietly over, 

' And the river politely complied ! 

8. 

To Butterby often he'd stray, 

And sometimes look in at the well, sir ; 
And if you'll attend to the lay, 

How it came by its virtues I'll tell, sir : 
One morning, as wont, the saint call'd, 

And being tremendously faint then, 
He drank of the stuff till he stall'd, 

And out spake the reverend saint then, 
My blessing be on thee for aye t 

9.] 

Thus saying he bent his way home, 

Now mark the event which has follow'd, 
The fount has from that time become 

A cure for sick folks — for its hallow'd : 
And many a pilgrim goes- there 

From many a far distant part, sir, 
And, piously uttering a prayer. 

Blesses the saint's pious heart, sir, 

That gave to the fount so much grace. 

10. 

M Finchale his saintship did dwell, 

Till the devil got into the cloister, 
And left the bare walls as a shell, 

And gulp'd the fat monks like an oyster : 
So the saint was enforced to quit, 

But swore he'd the fell legions all amuse, 
And pay back their coin every whit, 

Tho' his hide should be flay'd like Bartholemew's, 
And red as Saint Dunstan'a red nose. 



11. 

Another church straight he erected. 

Which for its sanctity fam'd much is, 
Where sinners and saints are protected, 

And kept out of Belzebub's clutches; 
And thus in the eve of his days 

He still paternosters and aves snng r 
His lungs were worn threadbare with praise, 

Till death, who slays priors, rest gave his tongue 
And sent him to sing in the spheres ! 

12. 

It would be too long to tell here 4 

Of how, when or where, the monks buried him. 
Suffice it to say, it seems clear 

That somewhere or other they carried him. 
His odd life by death was made even, 

He popp'd off on one of Lent Sundays, 
His corpse was to miracles given, 

And his choristers sung u De profundus 
Clamavi ad te Domine !" 

Finis coronal opu*. 

Such Is the extraordinary legend of saint 
Giles, which I leave the antiquaries to sit 
in judgment on, and with which I quit the 
subject of Butterby-church, wishing that 
its good bishop may long continue in 
peaceful possession of the see, and in full 
enjoyment of all the honours and revenues 
connected therewith. 

As relating to Butterby, I may be 
allowed perhaps to mention, that this place 
has afforded considerable amusement to 
many young men of wit and humour. 
About twenty years ago, the law students, 
then in Durham, instituted what they called 
the *' Butterby manor court/' and were in 
the habit of holding a sham court at a pub- 
lic-house there. A gentleman, who is now 
in London, and one of the most eminent 
men in the profession, used to preside as 
steward ; and was attended by the happy 
and cheerful tenantry, who did suit and 
service, constituted a homage, and per- 
formed other acts and deeds, agreeable to 
the purpose for which they were duly and 
truly summoned, and assembled. 

Hitherto, little has been said respecting 
the personal appearance and character of 
Hut. Alderson, and therefore, without fur- 
ther circumvolution, I hasten to add, that 
he is fifty years of age " and upwards," of 
the middle size and rather corpulent, of a 
very ruddy countenance, is possessed of a 
vast fund of anecdote, and is at all times an 
agreeable and humorous companion. He 
may generally be seen parading the streets 
of Durham, as represented by my brother 
prebend. Considering his humble rank in 
society, he is well-informed; and if he has 
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any failing, it is what has given the beauti- 
ful vermilion tint to that which, as it forms 
the most prominent feature in his appear- 
ance, is made one of the most prominent 
features of my memoir. As a crier, I never 
liked him — his voice is too piano, and wants 
a little of the forte. 

In religion, Hut. is a stanch supporter of 
the establishment, and regularly attends di- 
vine service at St. Mary-le-Bow, where " his 
reverence" is allowed an exalted seat in the 
organ gallery, in which place, but for his 
services, I fear my friend, Mr. Weatherell, 
the organist, would have difficulty in draw- 
ing a single tone from the instrument. His 
aversion to dissenters is tremendous, and 
he is unsparing in his censure of those who 
do not conform to the church ; yet, notwith- 
standing this, both Catholics and Unitarians 
unaccountably rank amongst his prebends. 
In politics, he is a whig of the old . school, 
and abominates the radicals. At elections, 
(for he has a vote both for county and city, 
being a leaseholder for lives, and a freeman,) 
he always supports Michael Angelo Taylor 
and Mr. Lambton. He prides himself on 
his integrity, and I believe justly, for he is 
one that will never be bought or sold ; if 
thousands were offered to him to obtain his 
vote, he would spurn the bribe, and throw 
the glittering ore in the faces of those who 
dared to insult his independent spirit. 

It may amuse the reader, if I offer the 
following as a specimen of the ridiculous 
interruptions Hut. meets with when crying. 

Three Rincs — Ding dong ! ding dong ! 

ding dong I 

Hut. To be sold by auction— 

1 Boy. Speak up ! speak up ! Hut. 
Hut. Hod your jaw— at the Queen's 

heed in— 

2 Boy. The town of Butterby. 

Hut. Ill smash your heed wi' the bell — 
the Queen's heed in the Bailya — a large 
collection of — 

3 Boy. Pews, pulpits, and organs. 
Hut. I'll rap your canister — of valua- 
ble — buiks the property of— 

1 Boy. The bishop of Butterby. 

Hut. Be quiet, you scamp — of a gentle- 
man from Lunnon— the buiks may be 
viewed any time between the hours of one 
and three, by applying to— 

2 Boy. Tommy Sly — 

HuL Mr. Thwaites on the premises : the 
sale to commence at seven o'clock in the 
evening prizizely. 

AIL Huihl hooehl hooeh! 



Hut. I'll smash some o' your heeds wi' 
the bell — I knaw thee, Jack ! — mind, an* I 
doant tell thee mither noo, thou daft fule 1 

This farce is usually acted every day 
in the streets t>f Durham; and to be truly 
enjoyed it should be witnessed. Having 
nothing more of my own to say, I shall 
conclude this sketch in the language of 
Rousseau. — " Voilti ce que j'ai fait, ce que 
j'ai pense\ J'ai dit le bien et le mal avec 
la meme franchise. Je n'ai rien tu de mau- 
vais, rien ajoute* de bon ; et s'il m'est arrive' 
d'employer quelque ornement indifferent, 
ce n'a jamais ete que pour remplir un ruide 
occasional par mon deTaut de m6 moire; 
j'ai pu supposer vrai ce que je savois avoir 
pu 1'ctre jamais ce que je savois etre 
faux." * 

R. I. P. 



To show the bigh estimation in which 
the above character is held by the inhabit- 
ants of Durham and Northumberland, a 
correspondent relates, that on Saturday 
last a select party of gentlemen connected 
with the above counties, and chiefly of the 
legal and medical professions, dined at the 
Queen's-head tavern, Holborn ; where, after 
the healths of the king and royal family, a 
gentleman present proposed the health of 
" the Rev. Dr. Alderson, bishop of But- 
terby." In the course of the introductory 
speech, allusion was made • to Hut.'s many 
acquirements, and to his lustrous qualities 
as a living ornament of the ancient city of 
Durham. The toast was drunk amid the 
most enthusiastic applause, and a dignitary 
of " Butterby-church " returned thanks for 
the honour conferred on his exalted dio- 
cesan. 

March 12, 1827. 



THE DRAYMAN. 
For the Table Book. 

Lie heavy on him, earth 1 for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 

Spig t 23, Christmas Treat. 

The drayman is a being distinct from 
other men, as the brewer's horse is distinct 
from other horses — each seems adapted to 
the other's use : the one eats abundantly of 
grains, and prospers in its traces — the other 
drinks porter by the canful, and is hardly 
able to button his jerkin. Much of a dray- 

■ ■ - — * 

• Les Confessions, part, i, liy, i. 
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man's life is spent with his master's team the grains, without making scruples. He 
"and barrels. Early rising is his indispens- is a good preparer, well versed in the art 
able duty ; and, long ere the window-shut- of refinement — knows when his articles 
.ters of London shopkeepers are taken work well, and is an excellent judge of 
down, he, with his fellow stavesmen, are brown stout. At evening, as his turn re- 
seen half way through the streets to the lieves him, he takes his next day's orders 
vender of what is vulgarly called " heavy at the counting-house, and with clean apron 
wet." Woe to the patience of a crowd, and face, goes to his club, and sometimes 
waiting to cross the roadway, when the even ventures to make a benefit speech in 
long line, in clattering gear, are passing re- behalf of the sick members, or a disconso- 
view, like a troop of unyielding soldiers, late widow. Now and then, in his best 
The driver, with his whip, looks as im- white "foul weather," he treats his wife 
portant as a sergeant-major ; equipped in and nieces to " the Wells," or " the Roy- 
' his coat of mail, the very pavement trem- alty," taking something better than beer in 
bles with his gigantic tread.* Sometimes his pocket, made to hold his " bunch of 
his comrades ride on the shaft and sleep, fives," or any other esteemed commodity, 
to the imminent risk of their lives. Arrived At a " free and easy," he sometimes " rubs 
at their destination, they move a slow and up," and enjoys a u bit of 'bacco " out of 
sure pace, which indicates that " all things the tin box, wherein he drops his half- 
should he taken easy," for " the world was penny before he fills ; and then, like a true 
not made in a day." Spectator, smokes the company in a gen- 
The cellar being the centre of gravity, teel way. If called upon for a song, he 
the empty vessels are drawn out, and the either complains of hoarseness, or of a bad 
full ones drawn in ; but with as much memory ; but should he indulge the call of 
science as would require Hercules himself his Vice on his right hand, he may be 
to exercise, and Bacchus to improve. After heard fifty yards m the wind, after which 
these operations are performed, what a he is " knocked down'" with thunderous 
sight it is to behold the drayman at work applause* He shakes his collops at a good 
over his breakfast, in the taproom if the joke about the " tap," and agrees with Joe 
weather is cold, or on a bench in view of Miller, that 
- a prospect, if the sunshine appears : the 

hunch of bread and meat, or a piece of " Care to oar *>&* *&** ft nail «» doobt, 
cheese deposited in the hollow of his hand, But w *7 § Tia of !»■§*** &**** one out." 
which he divides into no small portions, . , , , , , , . , 
are enough to pall the appetite. The An . old do » s - eared song-book is the corn- 
manner in which he clenches the frothy P an ] on to , a bun ?-P lu S> a slate memo- 
pot, and conducts it to his mouth, and the randa > and sundry utensils, which are his 
long draft he takes, in gurgles down his pocket residents. He is proud to wear a 
unshorn, summer-like throat, almost war- P air J of fanc y & vt * n below knee > and on 
rant apprehensions of supply not being Mon days his neckcloth and stockings show 

equal to demand, and consequent advance lbat „ he was " clean a8 a new P* n 3" ter - 

of price. He is an entire proof of the da 9' Like an undertaker, he smells of 

lusty quality of his master's porter, for he the be€r to wnich ne is cached, and rarely 

is the largest opium-pill in the brewhouse i oses sl S ht of " DooM's Sermon on Malt/' 

dispensary. While feeding on the fat of J e stores to play sly tricks with his 

the publican's larder, his horses are shak- fevounte »<>«<?> and will give kick for kick 

ing up the corn, so unfeelingly crammed ™ en irnt *ted. His language to his team 

in hair-bags, to their reeking nostrils. The I s P me low Dutch > untranslatable, but per- 

drayman is a sort of rough give and take ; ectlv understood when illustrated by a cut. 

fellow ; he uses the whip in a brangle, and Jt mav be said that he m <> v <* in nis own 

his sayings are sometimes, like himself s P here » f ° r > though he drives through the 

rather dry. When he returns to the brew! P orter w0 « d > be spends much of his time 

house, he is to be found in the stable, at **'. °f the P« b «c-house, and is. rarely 

the vat, and in the lower apartments. T '*"'/ lw - Wba t nature denies to others, 

guard against cold, he prefers a red night. * ustom sanctions in him, for " he eats, 

cap t.o a Welsh wig, and takes great care f dnnks > and * merry." If a rough sped- 

• men of an unsophisticated John Bull were 

— — required, I would present the drayman. 

t* # } a *.' ie,e remmded of an old epigram on a "Fat 

Doctor," u the Christmas Treat, Kxfii7 t W P j 

tiZHu 1 L adloe ***?** the 8trects » the P^«« cr 7 ' " 

Qo4 blHtyou, Hr V and lay their rammers by."/ * . . • . 
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SONNET. 



From the Spanish of Quevedo. 
For the Table Book. 

** En elsnundo nacitte, no a emmendarte." 

In this wide world, beware to think, my friend, 
Thy lot is cast to change it, or amend ; 
But to perform thy part, and give thy share 
Of pitying aid ; not to subdue, but bear. 

If prudent, thou may'st know the world j if wise, 
In virtue strong, thou may'st the world despise ; 
For good, be grateful— be to ill resign'd, 
And to the better world exalt thy mind. 

The peril of thy soul in this world fear, 
Bat yet th» Almighty's wondrous work revere j 
See all thing* good but man ; and chiefly see, 
With eye severe, the faults that dwell in thee. 
On thesn exert thine energies, and try 
Thyself to mend, ere judge the earth and sky. 



ACQUAINTANCE TABLE. 

? Glances make 1 Bow. 

2 Bows • . . . * How d'ye do. 

6 How d'ye d^o . 1 Conversation. 

4 Conversations . . 1 Acquaintance. 



Wbt fcopl Cabin 

Origin op 
MARKING THE KING'S DISHES 

WITH THE COOKS' NAMES. 

King George II. was accustomed every 
other year to visit his German dominions 
with the greater part of the officers of his 
household, and especially those belonging 
to the kitchen. Once on his passage at 
sea, his first cook was so ill with the sea- 
sickness, that he could not hold up his 
head to dress his majesty's dinner; this 
being told to the king, he was exceedingly 
sorry for* it, as he was famous for making a 
Rhenish- soup, which his majesty was very 
fond of; he therefore ordered inquiry to 
be made among the assistant-cooks, if any 
of them could make the above soup. One 
Darned Weston (father of Tom Weston, the 
player) undertook it, and so pleased the 
king, that he declared it was full as good 
as that made by the first cook. Soon after 
the king's return to England, the first cook 
died ; when the king was informed of it, 
he said, that his steward of the household 
always appointed his cooks, bur that he 
would now name one for himself, and there- 
fore asking if one Weston was still in the 



kitchen, and being answered that he was, 
" That man," said he, " shall be my first 
cook, for he makes most excellent Rhenish 
soup." This favour begot envy among all 
the servants, so that, when any dish was 
found fault with, they used to say it was 
Weston's dressing: the king took notice 
of this, and said to the servants, it was 
very extraordinary, that every dish he dis- 
liked should happen to be Weston's ; " in 
future," said he, " let every dish be marked 
with the name of the cook that makes it." 
By this means the king detected their arts, 
and from that time Weston's dishes pleased 
him most. The custom has continued ever 
since, and is still practised at the king's 
table. 



MONEY— WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 

► 

Pound, is derived from the Latin word 
pondus. 

Ounce, from l uncia, or twelfth, being 
the twelfth of a pound troy. 

Inch, from the same word, being the 
twelfth of a foot. 

Yard, from the Saxon word gyrd> or 
girth, being originally the circumference 
of the body, until Henry I. decreed that it 
should be the length of his arm. 

Halfpenny and Farthing. In 1060, 
when William the Conqueror began to 
reign, the Penny, or sterling, was cast, 
with a deep cross, so that it might be 
broken in half, as a HALF-penny, or in 
quarters, for Fowrthings, or Farthings, as 
we now call them. 



OLD MUG-HOUSES. 

> The internal economy of a mug-house in 
the reign of George I. is thus described by 
a foreign traveller :— 

At the mug-house club inLong-acre,where 
on Wednesdays a mixture of gentlemen, 
lawyers, and tradesmen meet in a great 
room, a grave old gentleman in his grey 
hairs, and nearly ninety years of age, iff 
their president, and sits in an armed chair 
some steps higher than the rest. A harp 
plays all the while at the lower end of the 
room ; and now and then some one of the 
company rises and entertains the rest with 
a song, (and by the by some are good mas- 
ters.) Here is nothing drank but ale, and 
every gentleman chalks on the table as it is 
brought in : every one also, as in a coffee- 
house) retires when he pleases. 
, N. B. In the time of the parliament's 
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sitting,; there are clubs composed of the 
members of the commons, where most affairs 
are digested before they are brought into 
the house. 



• « AS DRUNK AS DAVID'S SOW." 

A few years ' ago, one David Lloyd, a 
Wglchman, who kept an inn at Hereford, 
had a living sow with six .legs, which occa- 
sioned great resort to the house. David also 
had. a wife who was much addicted to 
drunkenness, and for which he used fre- 
quently to bestow on her an admonitory drub- 
bing. One day, having taken an* extra cup 
which operated in a powerful manned, and 
dreading the u^ual consequences, she open- 
ed the stye-door\ let out David's sow, and 
lay down in its place, .hoping that; a short 
unmolested nap would sufficiently dispel 
the fumes of the liquor. In the mean time, 
however, a'company" arrived 'to view the' so 
much talked of animal ; and Davy, proud, 
of his office, ushered 'them to the stye, ex- 
claiming, " Did any of you ever see such a 
creature Before?" — " Indeed, Davy," said 
oue of the farmers, " I never before saw a 
sow so drunk as thine in all my life !" — 
Hence the term " as drunk as David's 
sow.". 



SINGULAR RETURN. t 
For the Tkble Book. 

" An inhabitant of the parish of Clerken- 
well being called upon, a short time ago; 
to fill up the blanks of a printed circular 
under tne following heads, in pursuance of 
an act of parliament passed in the sixth 
year of his present majesty's reign,- entitled 
" An Act for consolidating and amendm 
the Laws relative to Jurors and Juries, 
sent in his return as follows :— 

" Street." 

Satyr-street — badly paved — rascally 
lighted — with one old woman of a watch- 
man, 

" Title, Quality, Calling, or 
Business." 

No fiffe— no quality — no calling, except 
when my wife and sixteen children call for 
bread and butter — and as for business, I 
have none. Tjmes are bad, and there's ho 
business to be done. 

" Nature of Qualification ; whether 
Freehold, Copyhold, ok Leasehold 
Property." 



No freehold property—* no copyhold pro- 
perty — no leasehold property. In fact, no 
property at all ! I live by my wo'Hs, as one 
half of the world live, and am therefore 
NOT. qualified. 

Gaspard. 

Suburban g>omttt$. 

• ■ r 

...... I. 

. ISLINGTON. 

Thy fields, feitf Islington ! begin to bear ' 

Unwelcome buildings, and unseemly piles J~ 
The streets are spreading, and the Lord knows where 

Improvement's' hand will spare the*«ighb'ri*g7tiies : 
The rural blandishments oMtfaiden Lane 

Are ev.'ry day becoming; less, and less, 
While kilns and lime 'roada force as to complain 

Of nuisances* time only can suppress. 
A few more'years, and Copenhagen House I 

Shall cease to charm the tailor and the snob ; 
And where attornies' .clerks in smoke carouieV 

Regardless wholly of to-morrow's job. 
Some Claremont Row, or Prospect-Place shall rise, 

Or.terrace, p'rhaps, mignomer'd EaeaoiBS \ 

;':... .. ;n- ' • 

HAGBUSH LANE. 

Poor Haobush Lane ! thy ancient charms jure going 

To rack and ruin fast as tlley can gd J * 
And where but lately many a nWr was growings 

Nothing shall shortly be allow'd to grow I 
Thy humble cottage, where as yet they sell 

No " nut-brown ale,". or luscious StUton cheese-~ 
Where dusky gipsies in the summer dwell. 

And donkey drivers fight their dogs at ease, 
Shall feel ere long the lev'lling hand of taste. 

If that be taste which darkens eVry field ; 
Thy garden too shall likewise be displac'd, 

And no more " cabbage" to its master yiejd ; 
But, in its stead, some new Vauxhall perehane* 

Shall rise, renown'd for pantomime and dance I 

1IL 
"■ ' HIGHGATE. * 

Ahead/, Hi<Wtf*f»» to thy skirts they bear 

Bricks, mortar, timber, hi no small degree, ' 
And thy once pure, exhilarating air ' 

Is growing pregnant with impurity ! ! 
The would-be merchant has his " country box " 

A few short measures from the dusty road, 
Where friends on Sunday talk about the stocks* 

Or praise the beauties of his " neat abode :" 
One deems the waU-flow'r garden, in the front, ' 

Unrivall'd for each aromatic bed ; 
Another fancies that his old sow's grunt 

" Is so much UJtc the country," and instead! 
Of living: lonjjcr down in Crooked-lane, * 

Resolves, at once, to "ruralize " again f * 

Islington, «f, G» 



the table book. 
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On Ihe west'side of Hampstead, in the 
middle of one of the pleasant meadows 
called Shepherd's fields, at the left-hand of 
the footpath going from Belsize-house to- 
wards the church, this arch, embedded above 
and around by the green turf, forms a con- 
duit-head to a beautiful spring: the specific 
gravity of the fluid, which yields several 
tuns a day, is little more than that of dis- 
tilled water. Hampstead abounds in other 
springs, but tbey are mostly impregnated 
with mineral substances. Hie water of 
11 Shepherd's well," therefore, is in continual 
request, and those who cannot otherwise 
conveniently obtain it, are supplied through 
a few of the villagers, who make a scanty 
living by carrying it to houses fur a penny 
a pJil-mlL There is no carriage-way to 



the spot, and these poor things nave much 
hard work for a very little money. 

I first knew this spring in my childhood, 
when domiciled with a relation, who then 
occupied Belsize-house, by being allowed to 
go with Jeff the under* gardener, whose 
duty it was to fetch water from the spring. 
As I accompanied Aim, so a tame magpie 
accompanied me : Jeff slouched on with 
his pans and yoke, and my ardour to pre- 
cede was restrained by fear of some ill 
happening to Mag if I did not look after 
the rogue. He was a wayward bird, 
the first to follow wherever I went, but 
always according to his own fashion; he 
never put forth his speed till he found him- 
self a long way behind, so that Jeff always 
led the van, and Mag always brought up 
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the rear, making tip for long lagging by 
long hopping. On one occasion, however, 
as soon as we go( out of the side-door from 
the out-house yard into Belsize-lane, Mag 
bounded across the road, and oyer the 
wicket along the meadows, with quick and 
long hops, throwing " side-long looks be- 
hind," as if deriding my inability to keep 
up with him, tilt he reached the well : there 
we both waited for Jeff, who for once was 
last, and, on whose arrival, the bird took his 
station on the crown of the arch, looking 
alternately down to the well and up at Jeff 
It was a sultry day in a season of drought, 
and, to Jeff's surprise, the water was not 
easily within reach ; while he was making 
efforts with the bucket, Mag seemed deeply 
interested in the experiment, and flitted 
about with tiresome assiduity. In a moment 
Jeff rose in a rage, execrated poor Mag, 
and vowed cruel vengeance on him. On 
our way home the bird preceded, and Jeff, 
to my continual alarm in behalf of Mag, 
several times stopped, and threw stones at 
him with great violence. It was not till 
we were housed, that the man's anger 
was sufficiently appeased to let him ac- 
quaint me with its cause: and then I 
learned that Mag was a " wicked bird," 
who knew of the low water before he set 
out, and was delighted with the mischief. 
From that day, Jeff hated him, and tried to 
maim him : the creature's sagacity in elud- 
ing his brutal intent, he imputed to dia- 
bolical knowledge ; and, while my estima- 
tion of Jeff as a good-natured fellow was 
considerably shaken, I acquired a secret 
fear of poor Mag v This was my first ac- 
quaintance with the superstitious and dan- 
gerous feelings of ignorance. 

The water of Shepherd's well is remark- 
able for not being subject to freeze. There 
is another spring sometimes resorted to near 
Kilburn, but this and the ponds in the Vale 
of Health are the ordinary sources of public 
supply to Hampstead. The chief incon- 
venience of habitations in this delightful vil- 
lage is the inadequate distribution of good 
water. Occasional visitants, for the sake 
of health, frequently sustain considerable 
injury by the insalubrity of private springs, 
and charge upon the fluid they breathe the 
mischiefs they derive from the fluid they 
drink. The localities of the place afford 
almost every variety of aspect and temper* 
ature that invalids require : and a constant 
sufficiency of wholesome water might be 
easily obtained by a few simple arrange- 
ments. 



6arrtdt $lap& 

No. X. 

[Front the « Fair Maid of the Exchange," 
a Comedy, by Thomas Heywood, 
1 637.] 

Cripple offer* to fit Frank Gofdttig with 
ready made Lovt Epistles, 

Frank. Of thy own writing ? 

Crip. Iff own, f assure yon, Sir. 

Frank*. Faith, thou hast robb'd ionic sonnet-book or 
other, 
And now wouid*st make tee think they are thy own. 

Crip. Why, think'st thou that I cannot write a Letter, 
Ditty, or Sonnet, with judicial phrase, 
As pretty, pleasing, and pathetictl, 
As the best Ovid-imitating dunce 
In the whole town r 

Frank. I think thon eati'st not. 

Crip. Tea, I'll swear I cannot. 
Yet, Sirrah, I could coney-catch the world, 
Make myself famous for a sadden wit, 
And be admired for my dexterity, 
Were t disposed* 

Frank. I prithee, how C 

Crip\ Why , thus. There lived a Poet In this town, 
(If we may term our modern writers fcoets), w 
Sharp-witted* bitter- tongued ; his pen, oF steer; 
His ink was tempered with the biting j nice * 
And extracts of the bitterest weeds that grew ; 
He never wrote but when the elements 
Of fire and water tilted in his brain. 
This fellow, ready to give up his ghost 
To Lucia's bosom, did bequeath to me 
His Library, which was just nothing 
But rolls, and scrolls, and bundles of cast wit, 
Such as durst never visit Paul's Church Yard. 
Amongst 'em all I lighted on a quire 
Or two of paper, fill'd with Songs and Ditties, 
And here and there a hungry Epigram ; « 
These I reserve to my own proper use, 
And Pater-noster-like have conn'd them all. 
I could now, when I am in company, 
At ale-house, tavern, or an ordinary, 
Upon a theme make an Bitemporal ditty 
(Or one at least should seem Bitemporal), 
Out of the abundance of this Legacy, 
That all would judge it, and report it too, 
To be the infant of a sudden wit, 
And then were I an admirable fellow* 

Frank* This were a piece of cunning. 

Crip. I could do more ; for I could make enquiry, 
Where the best-witted gallants use to dine, 
Follow them to the tavern, and there sit 
In the next room with a calve's head and brimstone, 
And over-hear their talk, observe their humours, 
Collect their jests, put them into a play, 
And tire them too with payment to behold 
What I have filch'd from them. This I could do ; 
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Bat O for shame that man should so arraign 
Their own fee-simple wits for verbal theft 1 
Yet men there be that have done this and that, 
And more by much more than the most of them. * 



' After this Specimen of the pteasanter 
vein of Hey wood, I am tempted to extract 
some lines from his " Hierarchle of Angels, 
1634 ; rt not strictly as a Dramatic Poem, 
but because the passage contains a string 
of names, all but that of WaUon, his con- 
temporary Dramatists. He is complaining 
in a mood half serious, half comic, of the 
disrespect which Poets in his own times 
meet with from the world, compared with 
the honors paid them by Antiquity. Then 
they could afford them three or four sono- 
rous names, and at full length ; as to Ovid, 
the addition of Publius Naso Sulmensis; 
to Seneca, that of Lucius Annsas Cordu- 
bensis ; and the like. Now, says he, 

Our modern Poets to that pass are driven, 

Those names are curtail'd which they first had given ; 

And, as we winh'd to have their memories drown'd, 

We scarcely can afford them half their, sound. 

Greene, who had in both Academies ta'en 

Degree of Master, yet could never gain 

To be call'd more than Robin : who, had he 

Frofest ought save the Muse, served, and been free 

After a sev'n years prenticeship, might have 

(With credit too) gone Robert to his grave* 

Marlowe, renown'd for his rare art and wit, 

Could ne'er attain beyond the name of Kit ; 

Although his Hero and Leander did 

Merit addition rather. Famous Kid 

Was call'd but Tom. Tom Wataon ; though he wrote 

Able to make Apollo's self to dote 

Upon his Muse ; for all that he could strive, 

Yet never could to his full name arrive. 

Tom Nash (in his time of no small esteem) 

Could not a second syllable redeem. 

Excellent Beaumont, in the foremost rank 

Of the rarest wits, was never more than Frank. 

Mellifluous Shakspkabe, whose inchanting quill 

Commanded mirth or passion, was but Will ; 

• The full title of this Play is "The Fair Maid of 
the Exchange, with the humours of the Cripple of Fen- 
church." The above Satire against some Dramatic 
Plagiarists of the time, is put into the mouth of the 
Cripple, who is an excellent fellow, and the Ren) of the 
Comedy. Of his humour this extract is a sufficient 
specimen ; but he is described (albeit a tradesman, yet 
wealthy withal) with heroic qualities of mind and 
body ; the latter of which he evinces by rescuing his 
Mistress (the Fair Maid) from three robbers by the 
main force of one crutch lustily applied; and the 
former by his foregoing the advantages which this 
action gained him in her good opinion, and bestowing 
his wit and finesse in procuring for her a husband, in 
the person of his friend (folding, more worthy of her 
beauty, than he could conceive nis own maimed and 
halting limbs to be. It would require some boldness in 
a dramatist now-a-days to exhibit such a Character ; 
and some luck in finding a sufficient Actor, who would 
be willing to personate the infirmities, together With 
the virtues, of the Noble Cripple* 



And famous Jonson, though his learned pen 
Be dipt in Castaly, is still but Ben. 
Fletcher, and Webster, of that learned pack 
Noni of the meanest, neither was but Jaek ; 
Decker but Tom j nor May, nor Middletbfi ; 
And he's now but Jack Ford, that once were John. 

Possibly our Poet was a little sore, thai 
this contemptuous curtailment of their Bap- 
tismal Names was chiefly exercised upon 
his Poetical Brethren of the Drama* We 
hear nothing about Sam Daniel, or Ned 
Spenser, in nis catalogue. The familiarity 
or common discourse might probably take 
the greater liberties with trie Dramatic 
Poets, as conceiving of them as more upon 
a level with the Stage Actors. Or did their 
greater publicity, and popularity in con- 
sequence, fasten these diminutives upon 
them out of a feeling of love and kindness; 
as we say Harry the Fifth, rather than 
Henry, when we would express good willt 
—as himself says, in those reviving words 

Eut into his mouth by Shakspeare, where 
e would comfort and confirm his doubting 
brothers : 

Hot Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
Bat Barry Harry ! 

And doubtless Hey wood had an indistinct 
conception of this truth, when (coming to 
his own name), with that beautiful retract* 
ing which is natural to one that, not Sati- 
rically given, has wandered a little out of 
his way into something recriminative, he 
goes on to say : 

Nor speak I this, that any here exprest 
Should think themselves less worthy than the rest; 
Whose names have their full syllables and sound j 
Or that Frank, Kir, or Jack, are the least wound 
Unto their fame and merit. I for my part 
(Think others what they please) accept that heart, 
Which courts my love in most familiar phrase ; 
And that it takes not from my pains or praise, 
If any one to me so bluntly come : 
I hold he loves me best that calls me Tom. 

C. L. 



ERRATA. 

Garricr Plats, No. IX. 

Col. 357. Last line but two of the last- 
extract— 

" Blushing forth golden hair and glorious red"— 

a sun-bright line spoiled :— 

Jft«tft for Blushing. 

Last line but two of the extract preced* 
ing the former, (the end of the old man's 
speech) — 

". Restrained liberty attain* d is sweet," 

should have a full stop, 
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These little blemishes kill such delicate 
things: prose feeds on grosser punctualities. 

Will the reader be pleased to make the 
above corrections witn a pert, and allow 
the fact of illness in excuse for editorial 
raischance ? 



SNUFF AND TOBACCO. 
For the Table Book. 

In the year 1797 was circulated the foU 
lowing :— • 

Proposals for Publishing by Subscrip- 
tion, a History of Snuff and Tobacco, 
in two Volumes. 

Vol. I. to contain a Description of the 
Nose — Size of Noses — A Digression on 
Roman Noses — Whether long Noses are 
symptomatic — Origin of Tobacco — Tobac- 
co first manufactured into Snuff — Enquiry 
who took the first Pinch — Essay on Sneez- 
ing—Whether the ancients sneezed, and at 
what— Origin of Pocket-handkerchiefs- 
Discrimination between Snuffing and tak- 
ing Snuff; the former applied only to Can- 
dles — Parliamentary Snufftakers — • Trou- 
bles in the time of Charles the First, as con- 
nected with Smoking. 

Vol. II. Snufftakers in the Parliament 
tary army — Wit at a Pinch — Oval Snuff- 
boxes first used by the Rouud-heads — 
Manufacture of Tobacco Pipes — Disserta- 
tion on Pipe Clay — State of Snuff during 
the Commonwealth — The Union — Scotch 
Snuff first introduced — found very pungent 
and penetrating — Accession of George the 
Second— Snuff-boxes then made of Gold 
and Silver — George the Third — Scotch 
Snuff first introduced at Court — The Queen 
—German Snuffs in fashion — Female Snuff- 
takers — Clean Tuckers, &c. &c— Index 
and List of Subscribers. 

; In- connection with this subject I beg 
to mention an anecdote, related to 
roe by an old Gentleman who well re- 
membered the circumstance :— 

"When every Shopkeeper had a Sign 
hanging out before his door, a Dealer in 
Snuff and Tobacco on Fish Street Hill, car- 
ried on a large trade, especially in To- 
bacco, for his Shop was greatly frequented 
by Sailors from. the Ships in the River. In 
the course of time, a Person of the name of 
Farr opened a Shop nearly opposite, and 
hung out his Sign inscribed ' The be3t To- 
bacco by Farr: This (like the Shoemaker's 
inscription, 'Adam Strong Shoemaker/ so 



well known) attracted the attention of the 
Sailors, who left the old Shop to buy ' the 
best Tobacco by far.' The ola Shopkeeper, 
observing that his opponent obtained much 
custom by his Sign, had a new one put up 
at his Door inscribed * Far better Tobacco 
than the best Tobacco by Farr* This had 
its effect; his trade returned, and finally 
his opponent was obliged to give up busi- 
ness/ 

W.P. 



THE SMOKER'S SONG. 
For the Table Book. 

For thr sake. Tobacco, I 
Would do any thing but die ! 

Cuaju.es Lamb, 

1. 

There is a tiny weed, man, * 

That grows -far o'er the sea man ; 

The juice of which does more bewitch 
Than does the gossip's tea, man* 

S. 

Its name is call'd tobacco, 

Tis used near and far man ; 
The car-man chews — but I will choose 

The daintier cigar, man- 

3. 

*Tis dainty ev*n in shape, man- 
So round, so smooth, so long, man I 

If yoa*re a churl, 'twill from yon hurl 
Your spleen — you'll sing a song, man ! 



If yon will once permit it 
To touch your swelling lip, man. 

You soon shall see 'twill sweeter he 
Than what the bee doth sip, man ! 

5. 
If e'er you are in trouble. 

This will your trouble still, man/ 
On sea and land 'tis at command. 

An idle hour to kill, man ! 

& 

And if the blind god, Cupid, 

Should strike you to the heart, man, ' 
Take up a glass, and toast yonr lass — 

And— ne'er from smoking part, man I A 

7. 
And also if you're married, 

In Hymen's chains fast bound, man ;' 
To plague your wife out of her life. 

Smoke still the whole year round, man ! 

8. 
How sweet 'tis of an evening 

When winf ry winds do blow, man, 
As 'twere in spite, to take a pipe. 

And smoke by th' fire's glow, man 1 
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The sailor in his ship, man. 

When wildly rolls the ware, man, 

His pipe will smoke, and crack his joke 
Above his yawning grave, man 1 

10. 
The soldier, in the tavern, 

Talks of the battle's roar, man ; 
With pipein hand, he gives command, ' 

And thus he lives twice o'er man I 

11. 
All classes in this world, man, 

Have each their own enjoyment. 
But with a pipe, they're all alike—* 

'Tis every one's employment I 

12. 
Of all the various pleasures 

That on this earth there are, man, 
There's nought to me affords such glee 

As a pipe or sweet cigar, man ! 

O. N. Y. 



<@tt Customs anli Maimers* 

By JOHN AUBREY, 1678. 
Ex MS. Coll. Ashmol. Mus. Oxford. ' 

Education. 

There were very few free-schools in 
England before the Reformation. Youth 
were generally taught Latin in the monas* 
teries, and young women had their educa- 
tion not at Hackney, as now, scilicit, anno 
1678, but at nunneries, where they learnt 
needle-work, confectionary, surgery, physic, 
(apothecaries and surgeons being at that 
time very rare,) writing, drawing, &c. Old 
Jackquar, now living, has often seen from 
his house the nuns of St. Mary Kingston, 
in Wilts, coming forth into the Nymph Hay 
with their rocks and wheels to spin, some- 
times to the number of threescore and ten, 
all whom were not nuns, but young' girls 
sent there for their education. 

Chimney*. 

m 

Anciently, before the Reformation, ordi- 
nary men's houses, as copyholders, and the 
like, Jiad no chimneys, but flues like louver- 
holes ; some of them were in being when I 
was a boy. 

Painted Clothe. 

In the halls and parlours of great houses 
were wrote texts of Scripture on the paint- 
ed cloths. 

Libel*. ' 

The lawyers say, that, before the time of 
king Henry VIII., one shall hardly find 



an action on the case as for slander^ tec. 
once in a year, quod nota. 

Christmas. 

Before the last civil wars, in gentlemen's 
houses at Christmas, the first dish that was 
brought to the table was a boar's head 
with a lemon in his mouth. At Queen's 
College in Oxford they still retain this 
custom ; the bearer of it brings it into (he 
hall, singing to an old tune an old Latin 
rhyme, " Caput apri defero," &c. The first 
dish that was brought up to the table on 
Easter-day was a red herring riding away 
on horseback, i. e. a herring ordered by 
the cook something after the likeness of a 
man on horseback, set in a corn salad. 

Easter. 

The custom of eating a gammon of bacon 
at Easter, which is still kept up in many 
parts of England, was founded on this, viz* 
to show their abhorrence to Judaism at that 
solemn commemoration of our Lord's 
resurrection. In the Easter holydavs 'was 
the clerk's ale for his private benefit, and 
the solace of the neighbourhood. 

Salutations. 

The use of u Your humble servant" 
came first into England on the marriage of 
queen Mary, daughter of Henry IV. of 
France, which is derived from Votre trb* 
humble serviteur. The usual salutation 
before that time was, " God keep you !" 
u God be with you !" and among the vul- 
gar, " How dost do?" with a thump on the 
shoulder. 

Court Rudeness. 

Till this time the court itself was un- 
polished and unmannered. King James's 
court was so far from being civil to wo- 
men, that the ladies, nay the queen herself, 
could hardly pass by the king's apartment 
without receiving some affront. 

Traveller* in France. 

At the' parish priests' houses in France, 
especially in Languedoc, the table-cloth 
is on the board all day long, and ready for 
what is in the house to be put thereon for 
strangers, travellers, friars, and pilgrims; 
so 'twas, I have heard my grandfather say, 
in his grandfather's time. 

Private Heralds. 

Heretofore noblemen and gentlemen of 
fair estates had their heralds, who wore 
their coat of arms at Christmas, and at 
other solemn times, and cried " Largesse" 
thrice* 
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At Tomarton, in Gloucestershire, an- 
ciently the seat of the Rivers, is a dungeon 
thirteen or fourteen feet deep ; about four 
feet high are iron rings fastened to the 
*all» which was probably to tie offending 
villains to, as all lords of manors had this 
power over their villains,(or soccage tenants,) 
and had all of them no doubt suoh places 
for their punishment. It is well known, 
all castles had dungeons, and so I believe 
had monasteries, for they had often within 
themselves power of life and death. 

In days of yore, lords and gentlemen 
lived in the country like petty kings ; had 
jura regalia belonging to their seigniories, 
had their castles and boroughs, had gallows 
within their liberties, where they could try, 
condemn, and execute. Never went to 
London but in parliament-time, or once a 
year to do their homage to the king. 
They always ate in gothic halls, at the high 
table or oreille, (which is a little room at 
the upper end of the hall, where stands a 
table,) with the folks at the side-tables. The 
meat was served up by watchwords. 
Jacks are but of late invention. The poor 
boys did turn the spits, and licked the 
dripping for their pains. The beds of the 
men-servants and retainers were in the 
hall, as now in the grand or privy chamber. 

Here in the hall, the mumming and the 
loaf- stealing, and other Christmas sports, 
were performed. 

The hearth was commonly in the middle, 
whence the saying, " Round about our 
coal-fire." 

A neat-built chapel, and a spacious hall, 
were all the rooms of note, the rest more 
small. 

Private Armorie*. 

Every baron and gentleman of estate 
kept great horses for men at arms. Some 
had their armories sufficient to furnish out 
some hundreds of men. 

Justices Halls. 

The halls of the justices of peace were 
dreadful to behold; the screen was gar- 
nished with corselets and helmets gaping 
with open mouths, with coats of ' mail, 
lances, pikes, halberds, brown bills, bat- 
terdastors, and buckles. 

, Inns. 

Public inns were. rare. Travellers were 
entertained at religious houses for three 
days together, if occasion served. 

Gentry Meeting*, 
- % The meeting of the gentry were not at 
taverns, but in the fields or forests, with 



hawks and hounds, and their bugle-horns, 
in silken bawderies. 

Hawking. 

In the last age every gentleman-like 
man kept a sparrow-hawk, and the priest 
a hobby, as dame Julian Berners teaches 
us, (who wrote a treatise on field-sports, 
temp. Henry VI. :) it was a divertisement 
for young gentlewomen to manne sparrow- 
hawks and merlines. 

Church-house* — Poor-rate*. 

Before the Reformation there were no 
poor's rates ; the charitable doles given at 
religious houses, and church-ale in every 
parish, did the business. In every parish 
there was a church-house, to which be- 
longed spits, pots, crocks, Sec. for dressing 
provision. Here the housekeepers met 
and were merry, and gave their charity. 
The young people came there too, and had 
dancing, bowling, shooting at butts, &c. 
Mr. A. Wood assures me, there were few 
or no alms-houses before the time of king 
Henry VIII. ; that at Oxford, opposite to 
Christ church, is one of the most ancient in 
England. In every church was a poor 
man's box, and the like at great inns. 

In these times, besides the jollities 
above-mentioned, they had their pilgrim- 
ages to several shrines, as to Walsingham, 
Canterbury, Glastonbury, Bromholm, &c. 
Then the crusades to the holy wars were 
magnificent and splendid, and gave rise to 
the adventures of the knight-errant and 
romance^ ; the solemnity attending proces- 
sions in and about churches, and the per- 
ambulations in the fields, were great diver- 
sions also of those times. 

Gftutf Window*. 

Glass windows, except in churches and 
gentlemen's houses, were rare before the 
time of Hensy VIII. In my own remem- 
brance, before' the civil wars, copyholders 
and poor people had none* 

Men'*. Coat*. 

About ninefyyears ago, noblemen's and 
gentlemen's coats were of the bedels and 
yeomen of the guards, i. e. gathered at 
the middle. The benchers in the inns of 
court yet retain, that fashion in the make of 
their gowns. 

Church-building. 

Captain Silas Taylor says, that in days 
of yore,, when a church, was to be built, they 
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watched and prayed on the vigil -of the 
dedication, and took that point of the 
horizon where the sun arose for the east, 
which makes that variation, so that few 
stand true, except those built between the 
two equinoxes. I have experimented some 
churches, and have found the line to point 
to that part of the horizon where the sun 
rises on the day of that saint to whom the 
church was dedicated* 

Before the wake, or feast of the dedi- 
cation of the church, they sat up all night 
fasting and praying, (viz.) on the eve of 
the wake. 

New Moan, 

In Scotland, especially among the High- 
landers, the women make a courtesy to 
the new moon ; and our English women in 
this -country have a touch of this, some of 
them sitting astride on a gate or style the 
first evening the new moon appears, and 
say, " A fine moon, God bless her Y* The 
like I observed in Herefordshire. 

Husbandry— Shepherds. 

The Britons received the knowledge of 
husbandry from the Romans ; the foot and 
the acre, which we yet use, is the nearest 
to ' them. In our west country, (and I be- 
lieve so in the north,) they give no wages 
to the shepherd, but he has the keeping so 
many sheep with his master's flock. Flau- 
tus hints at this in his Asinarta, act 3, 
scene 1, "etiam Opilio," &c. 

Architecture, 

The Normans brought with them into 
England civility and building, which, 
though it was gothic, was yet magnificent. 

Mr. Dugdale told me, that, about the 
time of king Henry III., the pope gave a 
bull, or patent, to a company of Italian 
architects, to travel up an4 down Europe 
to build churches. 

Trumpets — Sheriffs* Trumpet*. 

Upon occasion of bustling in those days, 
great lords sounded their trumpets, and 
summoned those that held under titem. 
Old sir Walter Long, of Draycot, kept a 
trumpeter, rode with thirty servants and re- 
tainers. Hence the shexinV trumpets at 
this day. 

Younger Brothers. 

No younger brothers were to betake 
themselves, to trades, but were cjiurehmen 
or retainers ta great men. 



Learning, and learned Men. 

From the time of Erasmus till about 
twenty years last past, the learning was 
downright pedantry. The conversation and 
habits of those times were as starched as 
their bands and square beards, and gravity 
was then taken for wisdom. The doctors 
in those days were but old boys, when 
quibbles passed for wit, even in their ser- 
mons. 

Gentry and their Children. 

The gentry and citizens had little learn- 
ing of any kind, and their way of breeding 
up their children was suitable to the rest. 
They were as severe to their children as 
their schoolmasters, and their schoolmas- 
ters as masters of the house of correction : 
the child perfectly loathed the sight of his 
parents as the slave his torture. 

Gentlemen of thirty and forty years old 
were to stand like mutes and fools bare- 
headed before their parents; and the 
daughters, (grown women) were to stand at 
the cupboard-side during the whole time of 
her proud mother's visit, unless (as the 
fashion was) leave was desired forsooth 
that a cushion should be given them to 
kneel upon, brought them by the serving- 
man, after they had done sufficient penance 
in standing* 

The boys (I mean the young fellow) had 
their foreheads turned up and stiffened 
with spittle : they were to stand mannerly 
forsooth thus, the foretop ordered as before, 
with one hand at the bandstring, and the 
other behind. 

Fans. 

The gentlewomen had prodigious fans, 
as is to be seen in old pictures, like that in- 
strument which is used to drive feathers, 
and it had a handle at least half a yard 
long ; with these the daughters were often- 
times corrected, (sir Edward Coke, lord 
chief justice, rode the circuit with such a 
fan ; sir William Dugdale told me he was 
an eye-witness of it. The- earl of Man- 
chester also used such a fan,) but fathers 
and mothers slashed their daughters in the 
time of their besom discipline, when they 
were perfect women. 

University Flogging. 

At Oxford (and I believe at Cambridge) 
the rod was frequently used by the tutors 
and deans; and Dr. Potter, of Trinity col- 
lege, I knew right well, whipped his pupil 
with his sword by his side* when he came 
to take his leave, of him to go to the inns of 
court. 
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This is a " London cry " at the present 
time: the engraving represents the crier, 
William Lision, from a drawing for which 
be purposely stood. 

This " public character " was born in the 
Gallowgate in the city of Glasgow. He 
became a soldier in the waggon-train, 
commanded by colonel Hamilton, and 
served under the duke of York in Holland, 
where, on the 6th of October, 1799, he lost 
his right arm and left leg, and his place in 
the army. His misfortunes thrust distinc- 
tion upon him. From having been a pri- 
vate in the ranks,>here he would have re.' 



mained a single undistinguishable cipher 0, 
amongst a row of ciphers 000000000 
he now makes a figure in the world ; and is 
perhaps better known throughout England 
than any other individual of his -order in 
society, for he has visited almost every 
town with "young lambs to sell." He 
has a wife and four children ; Ihe latter are 
constantly employed in making the " young' 
lambs," with while cotton wool for fleeces, 
spangled with Dutch gilt, the head of flour 

Caste, red' paint on the cheeks, two jet 
lack spots for eyes, homs of twisted shin- 
ing tin, legs to correspond, and pink taps- 
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tied round' the tieck for a graceful collar. 
A full basket of these, and his song-like 
cry, attract the attention of the juvenile 
population, and he contrives to pick up a 
living, notwithstanding the " badness of the 
times." The day after last Christmas-day, 
his cry in CovenUgarden allured the stage* 
manager to purchase four dozen of " young 
lambs," and at night they were " brought 
out " at that theatre, in the basket of a 
performer who personated their old pro- 
prietor, and cried so as to deceive the 
younger part of the audience into a belief 
that he was their real favourite of the streets. 
I remember the first crier of "young 
lambs to sell !" He was a maimed sailor ; 
and with him originated the manufacture. 
If I am not mistaken, this man, many 
years after I had ceased to be a purchaser 
of his ware, was guilty of some delin- 
quency, for which he forfeited his life : his 
cry was 

Young lambs to sell ! young lambs to sell ! 
Two for a penny young lambs to sell ! 
Two for a penny young lambs to sell — 
Two for a penny young lambs to sell I 
If I'd as much money as I could tell, 
I wouldn't cry young lambs to sell 1 
Young lambs to sell — young lambs to fell — 
Two for a penny young lambs to sell ! 
Young lambs to se— e — 11, 
Young la— a — mbs to sell ! 

Though it is five and thirty years ago 
since I heard the sailor's musical u cry," it 
still sings in my memory ; it was a tenor 
of modulated harmonious tune, till, in the 
last line but one, it became a thorough 
bass, and rolled off at the close with a loud, 
swell that filled urchin listeners with awe 
and admiration. During this chant his 
head was elevated, and he gave his full 
voice, and apparently his looks, to the 
winds ; but the moment he concluded, and 
when attention was yet rivetted, his ad- 
dress became particular ; his persuasive 
eye and jocular address flashed round the 
circle of " my little masters and mistresses/' 
and his hand presented a couple of his 
snow white "fleecy charge," dabbled in 
gold, " two for a penny P nor did he re- 
sume his song till ones and twos were in 
the possession of probably every child who 
had a halfpenny or penny at command. 

The old sailor's " young lambs" were only 
half the cost of the poor soldier's. It may 
be doubted whether the materials of their 
composition have doubled in price, but the 
demand for " young lambs "has certainly 
lessened, while the present manufacturer 
has quite as many wants, as the old one, 



and luckily possessing a. monopoly of the 
manufacture, he therefore raises the price 
of his articles to the necessity of his cir- 
cumstances. It is not convenient to refer 
to the precise chapter in the " Wealth of 
Nations,"orto verified tables of the increased 
value of money, in order to show that the 
new lamb-seller has not exceeded "an 
equitable adjustment" in. the arrangement 
of his present prices ; but it is fair to state 
in his behalf, that he declares, notwith- 
standing all the noise he makes, the carry* 
ing on of the lamb business is scarcely 
better than pig-shaving; " Sir," says he, 
" it's great cry, and little wool" From a 
poor fellow, at his time of life, with only 
half his limbs to support a large family, 
this is no joke. Not having been at bis 
native place for two and twenty years, the 
desire to see it once more is strong within 
him, and he purposes next Easter to turn 
his face northwards, with his family, and 
** cry " all the way from London to Glas- 
gow. Let the little ones, therefore, in the 
towns of his route, keep a penny or two by 
them to lay out in " young lambs," and so 
help the poor fellow along the road, in this 
stage of his struggle through life.; 

March 19, 1827. 



LINES ON HAPPINESS. 

For the Table Book. 

Like a frail shadow seen in mate. 
Or some bright star shot o'er the ocean, 

Is happiness, that meteor's blaze, 
For ever fleeting in its motion. 

It plays within oar fancied grasp, 

Like a phantasmagorian shade. 
Pursued, e'en to the latest gasp, 

It still seems hovering in the glade. 

Tis bat like hope, and hope's, at best, 

A star that leads the weary on. 
Still pointing to the nnpossess'd,? 

And palling that it beams upon. 

J. B. O. 



HUMAN LIFE. 

By Goethe. 

That life is but a dream is the opinion of 
many; it is mine. When I see the narrow 
limits which confine the penetrating, active 
genius of man ; when I see that all his 
powers are directed to satisfy mere neces- 
sities, the only end of which is to prolong 
a precarious or painful existence ; that his 
greatest care, with regard to certain inquir- 
ies, is but a blind resignation ; and that 
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we only amuse ourselves with painting bril- 
liant figures, and smiling landscapes on the 
walls of our prison, whilst we see on all 
sides the boundary which confines us; when 
I consider these things I am silent : I ex- 
amine myself; and what do I find 1 Alas ! 
more vague desires, presages, and visions, 
than conviction, truth, and reality. 

The happiest are those, who, like chil- 
dren, think not of the morrow, amuse them- 
selves with playthings, dress and undress 
their dolls, watch with great respect before 
the cupboard where mamma keeps the 
sweetmeats, and when they get any, eat 
them directly, and cry foi more ; these are 
certainly happy beings. Many also are to 
be envied, who dignify their paltry employ- 
ments, sometimes even their passions, with 
pompous titles ; and who represent them- 
selves to mankind as beings of a superior 
order, whose occupation it is to promote 
their welfare and glory. But the man who 
in all humility acknowledges the vanity of 
these things ; observes with what pleasure 
the wealthy citizen transforms his little 
garden into a paradise ; with what patience 
the poor man bears his burden ; and that 
all wish equally to behold the sun yet a 
little longer ; he too may be at peace. He 
creates a world of his own, is happy also 
because he is a man ; and, however limited 
his sphere, he preserves in his bosom the 
idea of liberty. ; 



VALEDICTORY STANZAS. 
For the Table Book. 

The flower is faded, 

The sun-beam is fled, 
The bright eye is shaded. 

The loved one is dead : 
Like a star in the morning — 

When, mantled in gray, 
Aurora is dawning — 

She vanish'd away. 

Like the primrose that bloometh 

Neglected to die, 
Though its sweetness perfumeth 

The ev'ning's soft sigh- 
Like lightning in summer. 

Like rainbows that shine 
. With a mild dreamy glimmer 

In colours divine — 

The kind and pure hearted. 

The tender, the true, 
From our love has departed 

With scarce an adieu : 
So briefly, so brightly 

In virtue she shone, 
As shooting stars nightly 

That blaze and are gone. 



The place of her slumber 

Is holy to me. 
And oft as I number 

The leaves of the tree. 
Whose branches in sorrow 

Bend over her urn, 
I think of to-morrow 

And silently mourn. 

The fjueweU is spoken, 

The spirit sublime 
The last tie has broken, 

That bound it to time ; 
And bright is its dwelling, 

Its mansion of bliss— 
How far, far excelling 

The darkness of this f 

Yet hearts still are beating, 

And eyes still are wet — 
True, our joys are all fleeting, 

But who can forget ? 
I know they most vanish 

As visions depart, 
But oh, can this banish 

The thorn from my heart ? 

The eye of affection, 

Its tribute of tears 
Sheds, with fond recollection 

Of life's happy years ; 
And tho' vain be the anguish 

Indulg'd o'er the tomb, 
Yet nature will languish 

And shrink fram its gloom. 

Those lips — their least motion 

Was music to me, 
And, like light on the ocean, 

Those eyes seem'd to be : 
Are they mute — and for ever ? 

The spell will not break; 
Are they closed — must I never 

Behold them awake 2 

When distress was around me 

Thy smiles were as balm, 
That; in misery found me, 

And left me in calm : 
Success became dearer 

When thou wert with me, 
And the clear sky grew clearer 

When gaz'd on with thee. 

ThoQ art gone— and tho.' reason 

My grief would disarm, 
I feel there's a season 

When grief has a charm ; 
And 'tis sweeter, far sweeter 

To sit by thy grave, 
Than to follow Hope's meteor 

Down time's hasty wave. 

In darkness we laid thee— 
The earth for thy bed— • 

The eoueh that we made thee 
Is press'd by. thee dead : 
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In sorrow '8 film shrouded,. 

Our eyes could not see 
The glory unclouded. 

That opened on thee. 

Thou canst not, pure -spirit, 

Return to the dust, 
But we may inherit — 

So humbly we trust — 
The joys without measure 

To which thou art gone, 
The regions of pleasure 

Where tear? are unknown. 



H. 



EFFECT OF CONSCIENCE. 

On the 30th of March, 1789, 360/. was 
carried to the account of the public, in 
consequence of the following note received 
by the chancellor of the exchequer. 

" Sir — You will herewith receive bank 
notes to the amount of 360/. which is the 
property of the nation, and which, as an 
honest man, you will be so just as to apply 
to the use of the state in such manner that 
the nation may not suffer by its having 
been detained from the public treasury. 
You are implored to do this for the ease of 
conscience to an honest man/' 



OF 

HENRY THE GREAT. 

Pubuc Libel. 

About 1605, Henry IV. of France at- 
tempting to enforce some regulations re- 
specting the annuities upon the Hotel de 
Ville, of Paris, several assemblies of the 
citizens were held, in which Francis Miron, 
the pr£vot des marchands, addressed the 
king s commissioners against the measures 
with fervour and firmness* It was rumoured 
amongst the people of Paris, that their 
magistrate was threatened, far having ex- 
erted himself too warmly in their behalf; 
they crowded about his house, xik order to 
defend him, but Miron requested them to 
retire, and not to render him really crimi- 
nal. He represented that nothing injurious 
was to be apprehended, for they had a king 
as great and wise, as he was beneficent and 
just, who would not suffer himself to be 
hurried away by the instigations of evil 
counsellors. Yet those whose conduct 
Miron had arraigned, endeavoured to per- 
suade Henry to punish him, and deprive 
him of his office, for disobedient actions ? 



and seditious discourse. The king's an- 
swer contained memorable expressions :— 
" Authority does not always consist in 
carrying things with a high hand : regard 
must be paid to times, persons, and the 
subject-matter. I have been ten years in 
extinguishing civil discord, I dread its re- 
vival, and Paris has cost me too much for 
me to risk its loss; in my opinion, it 
would unquestionably be the case, were I 
to follow your advice ; for I should oe 
obliged to make terrible examples, which, 
in a few days, would deprive me of the 
glory of clemency, and the affection of my 
people ; and these I prize as much, and even 
more than my crown. I have experienced, 
on many occasions, the fidelity and probity 
of Miron, who harbours no ill intentions, 
but undoubtedly deemed himself bound, by 
the duties of his office, to act as he has 
acted. If unguarded expressions have 
escaped him, I pardon them, on account of 
his past services ; and, should he even de- 
sire a martyrdom in the public cause, I will 
disappoint him of the glory, by avoiding 
to become a persecutor and a tyrant." 

Henry ended the affair by receiving the 
apology and submission of Miron, and re- 
voking the orders concerning the annuities, 
which had occasioned the popular alarm.* 



Libellous Drama. 

On the 26th of January, 1607, a plea- 
sant farce was acted at the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne, at Paris, before Henry IV., his 
queen, and the greater part of the princes, 
lords, and ladies of the court. The subject 
of the p»ece was a quarrel between a mar- 
ried man and his wife. The wife told her 
husband, that he staid tippling at the tavern 
while executions were dairy laid upon their 
goods, lor the tax which must be paid to 
the kipg, and that all their substance was 
carried away. " It is for that very reason/' 
said the husband in his defence, " that we 
should make meiry with good cheer ; for of 
what service would all the fortune we could 
amass be to us, since it would not belong 
to ourselves, but to this same noble king. 
I will drink the more, and of the very best : 
monsieur the king shall not meddle with 
that ; go fetch me some this minute ; march/' 
" Ah, wretch P replied the wife, " would 
you bring me and your children to ruin ?" 
During this dialogue, three officers of jus- 
tice came in, and demanded the tax, and, 
in default of payment, prepared to carry 
away the furniture.. The wife began a loud 
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lamentation ; at length the husband'asked 
them who they were ? " W$ belong to Jus- 
tice,'* said the officers : " How, to Justice P 
replied the husband ; " they who belong to 
Justice act in another manner; I do not 
believe that you are what vou say.'* Dur- 
ing this altercation the wife seized a trunk, 
upon which she seated herself. The officers 
commanded her, " in the king's name," to 
open it ; and after much dispute the trunk 
was opened, and out jumped three devils, 
who carry away the three officers of justice. 
The magistrates, conceiving themselves 
to have been insulted by this performance, 
caused the actors to be arrested, and com- 
mitted them to prison. On the same day 
they were discharged, by express command 
of the king, who magnanimously told those 
that complained of the affront, " You are 
fools ! If any one has aright to take offence, 
it is I, who have received more abuse than 
any of you. I pardon the comedians from 
my heart; for the rogues made me laugh 
till I cried again."* 

CUSTOM AT SCARBOROUGH. 

The fish-market is held on the sands, by 
the sides of the boats, which, at low water, 
are run upon wheels with a sail set, and 
are conducted by the fishermen, who dispose 
of their cargoes in the following manner. 

One of the female fishmongers inquires 
the price, and bids a groat ; the fishermen 
ask a sum in the opposite extreme : the one 
bids up, and the other reduces the demand, 
till they meet at a reasonable point, when 
the bidder suddenly exclaims, "Het!" 
This practice seems to be borrowed from 
the Dutch. The purchase is afterwards 
retailed among the regular, or occasional 
surrounding customers. 

LINES TO A BARREL ORGAN. 
For the Table Book. 

How many thoughts from thee I cull, 

Music's humblest vehicle 1 

From thy caravan of sounds, 

Constant in its daily rounds, 

Some such pleasure do I find 

As when, borne upon the wind, 

The well-known ** bewilder'd chimes " 

Plaintively recall those times, 

(Long since lost in sorrow's shade,) 

When, in some sequester'd glade, 

Their simple, stammering tongues would try 

Some heart-moving melody.— 

Oldest musical delight 

Of my boyish days ! the sight 

• L'Etoile, Hist. d'Henri IV, 



Or sound of thee would charm my feet. 

And make my joy of heart complete--* 

How thou luredst listeners 

To thy erasy, yearning airs! — 

Harmonious, grumbling volcano ! 

Murm'ring sounds in small piano. 

Or screaming forth a shrill soprano, 

Mingled with the growling bass. 

Fragments of some air I trace. 

Stilled by the notes which cram it— 

Scatter'd ruins of the gamut ! — 

Sarcophagus of harmony 1 

Orpheus' casket! guarded by 

A swain who lives by what he earns 

From the music which he churns : 

Every note thou giv'st by turns. — 

Not Pindar's lyre more variety 

Possessed than thou 1 no cloy'd satiety 

Feel'st thou at thy perpetual feast 

Of sound ; nor weariness the least : 

Thy task's perform'd with right goodwill.- 

Thou art a melodious mill ! 

Notes, like grain, are dribbled in, 

Thou grindest them, and fill'st the bin: 

Of melody with plenteous store. 

Thy tunes are. like the parrot's lore. 

Nothing of them dost thou wot, 

But repeatest them by rote.- 

Curiouv, docile instrument I 

To skilless touch obedient : 

Like a mine of richest ore* 

Inexhaustible in store, 

Yielding at a child's command* 

All thy wealth unto its hand. 

Harmonicon peripatetic ! 

What clue to notes so oft erratic 

Hast thou, by which the ear may follow 

Through thy labyrinthine hollow, 

Which its own echo dost consume. 

As stoves devour their own fume.— 

Mysterious fabric ! cage-like chest 1 

Behind whose gilded bars the nest 

Of unfledg'd melodies is hid 

•Neath that brazen coverlid.— 

In thy bondage-house of song, 

Bound in brazen fetters strong, 

Immortal harmonies do groan 1 

Doleful sounds their stifled moan. 

A vulture preys upon their pangs, ' 

Round whose neck their prison hangs ;. 

Like that tenanted strong box 

By eagle found upon the roeks 

Of Brobdingnag's gigantic isle. 

Like Sysiphus, their endless toil 

Is hopeless : their tormentor's claw 

Turns the wheel (his will's their law) 

Which all their joints and members racks, 

Ne'er will his cruelty relax. — 

Miniature in shape and sound 

Of that grand instrument, which round 

Old cathedral walls doth send] 

Its pealing voice ; whose tones do blend 

The clangor of the trumpet's throat, 

And the silver-stringed lute.-* 
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To what else shall I compare thee ?— 
Further epithets Til spare thee 
Honest and despised things 
To thy memory I eling. 
Spite of all thy faults, I ow» 
I lore thy '* old, familiar" tone. 

Gaston* 

MINISTERIAL FAVOUR. 

A gentleman who had been long attached 
to cardinal Mazarine, reminded the cardinal 
of his many promises, and his dilatory per- 
formance. M azarine, who had a great re- 
gard for. him, and was unwilling to lose 
his friendship, took his hand, and explained 
the many demands made upon a person in 
his situation as minister, which it would be 
politic to satisfy previously to other re* 
quests, as they were founded on services 
done to the state. The cardinal's adherent, 
not very confident in his veracity, replied, 
" My lord, all the favour I now ask at your 
band is, that whenever we meet in public, 
you will do me the honour to tap me on 
the shoulder in an unreserved manner." 
The cardinal smiled, and in the course of 
two or three years tapping, his friend be- 
came a wealthy man, on the credit of these 
attentions to him; and Mazarine and his 
confidant laughed at the public security 
which enriched the courtier at so little ex- 
pense to the state. 



DUDLEY OF PORTSMOUTH. 

« I'm a going !* 

For the Table Book. 

Barbers are not more celebrated by a 
desire to become the most busy citizens of 
the state, than by the expert habit in which 
they convey news. Many a tale is invented 
out of a mere surmise, or whisper, for the 
gratification of those who attend barbers' 
shops. An old son of the scissors and 
razor, well known at Portsmouth, was not, 
however, quite so perfect a /»Afeiologist, as 
hi* more erudite and bristling fraternity. 
One evening, as he was preparing his 
fronts, and fitting his comb " to a hair," 
two supposed gentlemen entered his shop 
to be dressed; this being executed with 
much civility and despatch, a wager was 
laid with old Dudley, (for that was his * 
name,) that he could not walk in a ring 
three feet in diameter, for one hour, and 
utter no other words than " I'm .a going 1" 
Two pounds on each side was on the counter ; 
the ring was drawn in chalk; the money chink- 
ed in the ear, and old Dudley moved in the 



circle of his orbit. a I*m a going ! — I'm a 
going ! — I'm a going V* were the only words 
which kept time with his feet during the 
space of fifty-five minutes, when, on a sud- 
den, one of the gentlemen sprang forward, 
and taking up the money, put it into his 
pocket. This device threw old Dudley off 
his guard, and he exclaimed, " That's not 
fair!" — " Enough- !" rejoined the sharpers, 
u you've lost the wager/* They departed, 
leaving him two pounds minus, and to this 
day old Dudley is saluted by the appella- 
tion of u I'm a going !'* 

Jehoiada. 



ROYAL DECISION. 

In the reign of George I. the sister of 
judge Dormer being married to a gentle- 
man who afterwards killed a man very 
basely, the judge went to move the king 
for a pardon. It was impossible that he 
could offer any thing to the royal ear in ex- 
tenuation of the crime, and therefore he 
was the more earnest in expressing his 
hope that his majesty would save him and 
his family from the infamy the execution of 
the sentence would bring upon them. " So, 
Mr. Justice," said the king, '< what you 
propose to me is, that I should transfer the 
infamy from you and your family, to me 
and my family; but I shall do no such 
thing." Motion refused. 

25iofft*apI)iana. 

REV. THOMAS COOKE, 
To the Editor. . 

Sir— In reply to the inquiries of your 
correspondent G. J. D. at p. 136, 1 beg to 
state, that the person he alludes to was the 
translator of Hesiod, immortalized by Pope 
in his Dunciad. 

The Rev. Thomas Cooke was a profound 
Greek and Latin scholar, and consequently 
much better versed in the beauties of 
Homer, &c* than the irritable translator of 
the Iliad and Odyssey : bis remarks on, and 
expositions of Pope's glaring misconcep- 
tions of many important passages of the 
ancient bard drew down the satirical ven- 
geance of his illustrious translator. 

It would, however, appear that Pope 
was not the assailant in the first instance, 
for in the Appendix to the Dunciad we 
find " A list of Books, Papers, and Verses, 
in which our author (Pope) was abused, 
before the publication of that P/>em ;" and 
among the said works "The Battle of the 
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Poets, an heroic Poem, by Thomas Cooke, 
printed for J. Roberts, folio, 1725," is par- 
ticularly mentioned. In book ii. of the 
Dunciad, we have the following line,— 

" Cooke shall be Prior, and Concanen Swift ;" 

to which the following note is appended:— 

'* The man here specified writ a thing 
called The Battle of the Poet*, in which 
Philips and Welsted were the heroes, and 
Swift and Pope utterly routed." 

Cooke also published some *' malevolent 
things in the British, London, and daily 
journals, and at the same time wrote letters 
to Mr. Pope, protesting his innocence.'* 

His chief work was a translation of 
" Hesiod, to which Theobald writ notes, 
and half notes, which he carefully owned." 

Again, in the testimonies of authors* 
which precede the Dunciad, we find the 
following remark :— 

" Mr. Thomas Cooke, 

u After much blemishing our author's 
Homer, crieth out 

" Bat in hi* other works what beauties shine, 
While sweetest music dwells in er'rj line ! 
These he adrair'd, on these he stamp'd his praise, 
And bade them live f enlighten future days !" 

I have somewhere read that Codke was 
a native of Sussex ; that he became famous 
for his knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages while at Cambridge ; and was 
ultimately settled in some part of Shrop- 
shire, where he soon became acquainted 
with the family of the young lady celebrated 
by his muse, in the fifth number of the 
Table Booh, and where he also greatly dis- 
tinguished himself as a clergyman, and 
preceptor of the younger branches of the 
neighbouring gentry and nobility. This 
may in some measure account for the re- 
spectable list of subscribers alluded to 
by G. J. D. 

It is presumed, however, that misfortune 
at length overtook him • for we find, in the 
" Ambulator, or London and its Environs/' 
under the head " Lambeth," that he lies 
interred in the church-yard of that parish, 
and that he died extremely poor : he is, 
moreover, designated " the celebrated 
translator of Hesiod, Terence, &c." 

I have seen the poem entitled "The 
Immortality of the Soul," mentioned by 
G. J. D., though I have no recollection of 
its general features or merit ; but of " The 
Battle of the Poets " I have 4 copy ; and 
what renders it more rare and valuable is, 
that it was Mr. Cooke's own impression of 
the work, and has several small produc- 
tions upon various occasions, written, I 



presume, with his own hand, each having 
the signature "TTiomas Cooke," on the 
blank leaves at the commencement of the 
book. 

On my return from the continent, I shall 
have no objection to intrust this literary 
curiosity to your care for a short time, 
giving you the liberty of extracting any 
(and all if you think proper) of the pieces 
written on the interleaves: and, in the 
mean time, I will do myself the pleasure of 
selecting one from the number, for insert 
tion in the Table Book, which will, at 
least, prove that Mr. Cooke's animosity 
was of transient duration, and less virulent 
than that of Pope. 

It is possible that at some future time I 
may be able to enlarge upon this subject, 
for the better information of your corres- 
pondent ; and I beg, in the interim, to re- 
mark that there is no doubt the Annual 
Register, from about the year 1750 to 
1765, or works of that description, will 
fully satisfy his curiosity, and afford him 
touch more explanation relative to Mr. 
Cooke than any communications from 
existing descendants. 

In Mr. Cooke's copy of "The Battle of 
the Poets," the lines before quoted run 
thus r— * 

" But in his other works what beauties shine— 
What sweetness also dwells in ev'ry line 1 
These all admire— these]bring him endless praise, 
And crown his temples with unfading bays l" 

I remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant and subscriber, 



■ » * * * 
Oxford, tfoi. *9, 1827. 



******** 



VERSES, 

Occasioned by the lamented Death 
of Mr. Alexander Pope. 

Pope ! though thy pen has strove with heedless rage 

To make my name obnoxious to the age, 

While, dipp'd m gall, and tamish'd with the spleen, 

It dealt in tannts ridieulous and Wan, 

Aiming to lessen what it could not reach, 

And giving license to ungrateful speech, 

Still I forgive its enmity, and feel 

Regrets I wonld not stifle, nor conceal ; 

For though thy temper, and imperious soul, 

Needed, at times, subjection and controul, 

There was a majesty — a march of sense — 

A proud display of rare intelligence," 

In many a line of that transcendent pen, 

We never, perhaps, may contemplate again — 

An energy peculiarly its own, 

And sweetness perfectly before unknown ! 
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Then deign, thou migfaty master df the lyre ! 
T accept what justice and remorse inspire ; 
Justice that prompts the willing muse to tell, 
None ever wrote so largely and so well — 
Remorse that feels no future bard can fill 
The vacant chair with half snch Attic skill, 
Or leave behind so many proofs of taste, 
As those rich poems dulness ne'er disgrac'd I 

Farewell, dear shade ! all enmity 1b o'er, 
Since Pope has left us for a brighter Bhore, 
Where neither rage, nor jealousy, nor hate, 
Can rouse the little, nor offend the great ; 
Where worldly contests are at once forgot* 
In the bright glories of a happier lot ; • 

And where the dunces of the Dunciad see 
Thy genius erown'd with immortality t 

Thomas Cooke. 



DUKE OF YORK 

Albany and Clarence. 
For the Table Book. 

In the History of Scotland, there is a re- 
mark which may be added to the account 
of the dukes of York, at col. 103 ; viz. 

Shire of Perth. — That part of the county 
called Braidalbin, or Breadalbane, lies 
amongst the Grampian-hills, and gives 
title to a branch of the family of Campbell ; 
where note that Braid- Albin, in old Scotch, 
signifies the highest part of Scotland, and 
Drum-Albin, which is the name of a part 
thereof, signifies the ridge or back of Scot- 
land. Hence it is collected that this is the 
country which the ancients called Albany, 
and part of the residence of the ancient 
Scots, who still retain the name, and 
call themselves " Albinkich," together with 
the ancient language and habit, continuing 
to be a hardy, brave, and warlike people, 
and very parsimonious in their way of 
living ; and from this country the sons of 
the royal family of Scotland took the title 
of " duke of Albany;" and since the union 
of the two crowns, it has been found 
amongst the royal titles of the dukes of 
York. 

Respecting the dukedom of Clarence, 
which is originally derived from Clare, in 
Suffolk, king Edward III. in the thirty- 
sixth year of his reign, for default of issue 
male in the former family, created his 
third son, Lionel, by reason of his marriage 
with the grandaughter of the late earl of 
Clare, duke of Clarence, being a word of a 
fuller sound than the monosyllable " Clare 



DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS. 

Lord George Germain was of a remark- 
ably amiable disposition ; and his domes- 
tics lived with him rather as humble friends 
than menial servants. One day entering 
his house in Pall-mall, he observed a large 
basket of vegetables standing in the hall, 
and inquired of the porter to whom they 
belonged, and from whence they came? Old 
John immediately replied, " Thev are our*, 
my lord, from our country-house?' — " Very 
well," rejoined his lordship. At that in- 
stant a carriage stopped at the door, and 
lord George, turning round, asked what 
coach it was ? " Our*, 71 said honest John. 
" And are the children in it our* too V 
said his lordship, smiling. " Most Cer- 
tainly > my lord/' replied John, with the 
utmost gravity, and immediately ran to lift 
them out. 



» 



m. 



*UWe. 

A LITERARY CHARACTER. 

I have long maintained a distinguished 
station in our modern days, but I cannot 
trace my origin to ancient times, though 
the learned have attempted it. After the 
revolution in 1688, I was chief physician 
to the king ; at least in my absence he ever 
complained of sickness. Had I lived in 
ancient days, so friendly was I to crowned 
heads, that Cleopatra would have got off 
with a sting ; and her cold arm would have 
felt a reviving heat. I am rather a friend 
to sprightliness than to industry; I have 
often converted a neutral pronoun into a 
man of talent : I have often amused myself 
with reducing the provident ant to indi- 
gence ; I never meet a post horse without 
giving him a blow ; to some animals I am 
a friend, and many a puppy has yelped for 
aid when I have deserted him. I am a 
patron of architecture, and cart turn every 
thing into brick and mortar ; and so honest 
withal, that whenever I Can find a pair of 
stockings, I ask for their owner. Not even 
Lancaster has carried education so far as I 
have : I adopt always the system of inter- 
rogatories. I have already taught my hat 
to ask questions of fact ; and my poultry 
questions of chronology. With my trees I 
share the labours of my laundry; they scour 
my linen ; and when I find a rent, 'tis I 
who make it entire. 

In short, such are my merits, that what- 
ever yours may be, you can never be more 
than half as good as I. am, , 
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ANSWER 

TO THE PRECEDING. 
A literary character you view. 
Known to the moderns onljr— W : 
I wh physician to king William ; 
When absent, he would sajr, " how— ill I am 1" 
In ancient days if I had lirM, the asp 
Which poiaon'd Egypt's queen, had been a— Wasp ; 
And the death-coldness of th' imperial arm 
With life reviving had again been— Warm. 
A friend to sprightliness, that neuter it 
By sudden pow'r I've changed into a — Wit. 
The vainly-provident industrious ant 
With cruel sport I oft reduce to— Want ; 
Whene'er I meet with an unlucky hack, 
I giro the creature a tremendous— Whack: 
And many a time a puppy cries for help, ' 
If I desert capriciously the— Whelp. 
A friend to architecture, I turn all 
(As quick as Cheltenham builders) into— Wall 
I'm honest, for* whene'er I find some hose, 
I seek the owner, loud exclaiming — Whose ? 
Farther than Lancaster I educate, 
My system's always to interrogate ; ' 
Already hare I taught my very hat 
Questions of. fact to ask, and cry out— What ? & 
Questions of time my' poultry, for the hen ' ' ' 
Caeklachrfiwlogyv enquiring — When? ' T 

My laundry's labour I divide with ashes ; . . 
It is with them the laundress scours and— Washes: 
And if an ugly rent I find, the hole ' « 

Instantly vanishes; becoming — Whole. . . 

In short, my merits are so bright to view, 

How good toe'er you may be, just' or true, <• 

You can but halve my worth, for I a m - d evk te youm 

Cheltenham.. . / j ': , ■? 



THE MERRY MONARCH, 

AND « BLYTHE COCKPEN," '\ 

While Charles II. was sojourning in, 
Scotland, before the battle of Worcester, 
his chief confidant and associate was the 
laird of Cockpen, called by the nick-naming" 
fashion of the times, " Blythe Cockpen." 
He followed Charles to the Hague, and by 
his skill in playing Scottish tunes, and his 
sagacity and wit, much delighted the merry 
monarch. Charles's favourite air was 
" Brose and Butter;" it was played to 
him when he went to bed, and he was 
awakened by it. At the restoration, how- 
ever, Blythe Cockpen shared the fate of 
many other of the royal adherents ; he was 
forgotten, aud wandered upon the lands he 
once owned in Scotland, poor and un- 
friended. His letters to the court were 
unpresented, or disregarded, till, wearied 
and J incensed, he travelled to London ; 
but 'his rirean garb not suiting the rich 
doublets of court, he was not allowed to 
approach the royal presence. At length, 



he ingratiated himself with (he king's 
organist, who was so enraptured with Cock- 
pen's wit and powers of music, that he re- 
quested him to play on the r organ before 
the king at divine service/ His exquisite 
skill did not attract his majesty's notice, 
till, at the close of the service, instead of 
the usual tune, he struck up "Brose 'and 
Butter," with all its energetic merriment. 
In a moment the royal organist was ordered 
into the , king's presence. "My liege, it 
was not me! it was not me!" he cried, 
and dropped upon his "knees. "Your 
cried his majesty, in a rapture, "you could 
never play it in your life — where's • the 
man? let me see him." Cockpen pre- 
sented himself on (lis knee. " Afa£ Cock- 
pen, is that you ?— Lord, man, I was like 
tcT dance comirig-out'bL the church 1" — " I. 
once danced too," said Cockpen, "but that 
was when Iliad land of riny own to dance 
on."—" Come ,with f me," .said .Charles, 
taking him by the hand,'" you shall dance 
to Brose and Butter on your own lands 
agajn to the nineteenth* generation ;" and, 
aY far as" he could,' the' king kept his pro- 
mise. 
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The following curious .entry ^is.jn ^lie- 
register, of Ly mington church, /under 'die : 

year 1736:rr - •'-* «,- r * *• * -«-ur i 

. "Samuel Baldwin, esq. sojourner in^jiis 
parish, was immerted, without the Needles,. 
eons c&remonie, May 20," »>, f ,* .; .; ^ ? 

This was. performed jn consequence of 
an earnest wish the deceased had expressed, 
a little before his dissolution, in order to 
disappoint the intention of his wife, who 
had repeatedly assured him, in their domes-, 
tic squabbles, (which were very frequent,) 
that if she survived him, she would revenge 
her conjugal sufferings, by dancing on his 
grave. . • 

ODD SIGNS, 

A gentleman lately travelling through 
Grantham, in Lincolnshire, observed the 
following lines under a sign-post, on which 
was placed an inhabited bee-hive. < 

Two wonders, Grantham, now are thine, 
The highest spire, and a living sign. 

The same person, at another public- 
house in the country, where London porter 
was sold, observed the figure of Britannia 
engraved upon .a tankard, in a reclining 
posture; underneath was the following 
motto : — 

Pray Sup-Pobtkb, 
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The above engraving is from a litho- 
graphic view, published in Durham in 
1820 : it was designed by Mr. Bouet, a 
very ingenious French gentleman, resident 
there, whose abilities as au artist are of 
a superior order. 

El vet bridge consists of nine or ten 
arches, and was built by the excellent 
bishop Pudsey, about the year 1170. It 
was repaired in the time of bishop Fox, 
who held the see of Durham from 1494 to 
1502, and granted an " indulgence " to all 
who should contribute towards defraying 
the expense ; an expedient frequently re- 
sorted to in Catholic times for the. forward- 

Vol. I.— 14. 



ing of great undertakings. It was again 
improved, by widening it to twice its 
breadth, in 1606. 

Upon this bridge there were two chapels, 
dedicated respectively to St. James and 
St. Andrew, one of which stood on the site 
of the old house close to the bridge, 
at present inhabited by Mr. Adatnson, a. 
respectable veterinary surgeon ; the other 
stood on the site of the new houses on the 
south side of the bridge, occupied by Mr. 
Fenwick. and Mr. Hopper. About three, 
years ago, while clearing away the rubbish, 

Ereparatory to the erection of the latter 
ouses, some remains of the old chapel 
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were discovered : an arch was in a very per- bishop Pusar (Pudsey), who told him he 
feet state, but unfortunately no drawing should be seven yeares blind before his 
was made. death, so that the bishop deferring his re- 
It is believed by some, that another pentance till the tyme of his blindness, 
chapel stood on, or near Elvet bridge, dedi- (which Goodrick meant of the eyes of his 
cated to St. Magdalen ; and the name of understanding) dyed unprovided for death. 
the flight of steps leading from Elvet bridge But if good works be sattsfactorie, then 
to Saddler-street, viz. the Maudlin, or Mag- died be not in debt for his sinnes, who re- 
dalen-steps, rather favours the supposition, payred and built many of the episcopall 
On the north side of Elvet bridge is a manors, and founded the manor and 
building, erected in- 1632, formerly used as church at Darlington, and two hospitals, 
the house x>f correction, but which, since one at Alverton, and the other at Sher- 
the ereotion of the new gaol, was sold to burne, neare Durham. He built also Elvet 
the late Stephen Kemble, Esq., and is now bridge, with two chapels upon it, over the 
the printing and publishing office of the Weer; and, lastly, built that beautiful work 
Durham Chronicle. The ground cells are the Galilee, now the bishop's consistory, and 
miserable places : some figures, still visible hither translated saint Bede's bones, which 
on many of the walls, as faces, ships, etc. lye enterred under a tomb of black marble/' 
show to what resources the poor fellows From the above extract, as punctuated in 
confined there were driven to amuse them- all the printed copies I have seen, it would 
selves. This building is said to be haunted appear that Hegg intended to represent 
by the restless sprite of an old piper, who, both the chapels as being over the fFeer, 
as the story is, was brought down the river whereas only one was so situated, the other 
by a flood, and, on being rescued from the being on one of the land arches. To render 
water, became an inmate of the house of this passage correct, the words " with two 
Correction, where he died a few years after* chapels upon it " should have been inserted 
wards. The credulous often hear his bag- in a parenthesis, which would make the 
pipes at midnight. Every old bridge seems passage stand thus, " He built also Elvet 
to have its legend, and this is the legend bridge, (with two chapels upon it,) over 
of Elvet bridge. the Weer." Hegg, with all his humour, is 
The buildings represented by the en- frequently obscure ; and his legend, which 
graving in the distance are the old gaol, was for some time in manuscript, has suffered 
and a few of the adjoining houses* This by the inattention of transcribers ; there 
gaol, which stood to the east of the castle, are three different copies in print, and all 
and contiguous to the keep, was originally vary. The edition printed by the late Mr. 
the great north gateway to the castle, and Allan of Darlington, from a manuscript 
was erected by bishop Langley, who held in the library of Corpus Christi .College, 
the see of Durham from 1406 to 1437. It Oxford, and since reprinted by Mr. Hogget 
divided Saddler-street from the North of Duiham, is the most correct one, and 
Bailey, and was a fine specimen of the from that the above extract is taken, 
architecture" of the age, but, from its con- Bishop Pudsey's memory must always be 
fined situation, in a public part of the dear to the inhabitants of the county of 
city, it was adjudged to t)e a nuisance, and Durham, as probably no man ever con- 
was accordingly destroyed in 1820. On f erred greater service on the county. It 
the west side of it is erected an elegant was he- who, in order to supply the defici- 
subscription library and news-room, and on ency of Doomsday-book, caused a general 
the opposite a spacious assembly-room > survey to be made of all the demesne lands 
these form a striking contrast to the spot in and possessions in his bishopric. This 
the state here represented. The present survey is recorded in a small folio of twenty- 
county gaol is at the head of Old Elvet ; it four pages, written in a bad hand, and 
is a splendid edifice, and so it should be, called " Bolden Buke," now in the archives 
considering that it cost the county 120,000/. at Durham. It contains inquisitions, or 
Of bishop Pudsey, the builder of Elvet verdicts of all the several tenures of lands, 
bridge, the following account is given in services, and customs; all. the tenants 1 
Hegg's Legend of St. Cuthbert. Speaking names of every degree ; how much each of 
of St. Qoodrick, of whom there are par* them held at that time, and what rents 
ticulars in the Every-Day Book, Hegg were reserved for the same. This book has 
says, "Thus after he had acted all the been produced, and read in evidence on 
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[From "Jack Drum's Entertainment/' a 
Comedy, Author unknown, 1601.] 

The free humour of a Noble Housekeeper. 

Fortune (a Knighi). I was not bom to be my cradle's 
drudge, 
To choke and stifle tip my pleasure's breath, 
To poison with the venom'd cares of thrift 
My private sweet of life : only to serape 
A heap of muck, to fatten and manure 
The barren virtues of my progeny, 
And make them sprout 'spite of their want of Worth ; • 
No, I do wish my girls should wish me live ; 
Whleh few da wish that have a greedy sire* 
But still expect, and gape with hungry lip, 
When he'll give up his gouty stewardship. 

Friend. Then I wonder, 
You not aspire unto the eminence 
And height pf pleasing life. To Court, to Court— . 
There burnish, there spread, there stick in pomp. 
Like a bright diamond in a Lady's brow. 
There plant your fortunes in the flowring spring, 
And get the -Sun before you of Respect. 
There trench yourself within the people's love, 
And glitter in the eye of glorious grace. 
What's wealth without respect and mounted place ? 

Fortune. Worse and worse! — I am not yet dis- 
traught, 
I long not to be squeez'd with my own Weight, 
Nor hoist up all my sails to catch the wind 
Of the drunk reeling Commons. I labour not 
To have an .awful presence, nor be feared, 
Since whp is fear'd still fears to be t?o feared. 
I care not to be like the Horeb calf* 
One day adored, and next pasht all in pieces. 
Nor do T envy Polyphemian puffs, 
Switzers' slopt greatness. I adore the dun, 
Yet love to live within a temperate zone. 
Let whefwill climb ambitious glibbery rounds, 
And lean upon the vulgar's rotten love, 
I'll not corrival him. The sun will give 
As great a shadow to my trunk as his ; 
And after death, like Chessmen having stood 
In play, for Bishops some, for Knights, and Pawns, 
We all together shall be tumbled up 
Into one bag. 

Let hosh'd-calm quiet rock my life asleep ; 
And, being dead, my own ground press my bones ; 
Whilst some old Beldame, hobbling o'er my grave, 
Hay mumble thus : 
* Here lies a Knight whose Money was his Slave." 



£From the " Changes," a Comedy, by 
James Shirley, 1632.] 

Excess of Epithets, enfeebling to Poetry. 

Friend. Master Caperwit, before you read, ptay tell 
me, 
Have your verses any Adjectives ? 



* Caperwit. Adjectives! would yau have a poem 

without 
Adjectives ? they're the flower, the grace of all our lan- 
guage. 
A well-chosen Epithet doth give new soul 
To fainting Poesy, and makes every verse 
A Bride ! With Adjectives we bait our lines,' 
When we do fish for Gentlewomen's loves, 
And with their sweetness catch the nibbling ear 
Of amorous ladies ; with the music of 
These ravishing nouns we charm the silken tribe, 
And make the Gallant melt with apprehension 
Of the rare Word. I will maintain 't against 
A bundle of Grammarians, in Poetry 
The Substantive itself cannot subsist 
Without its Adjective. 

Friend. Bat for. all that, 
Those words would sound more full, methmks, that are 

not 
So larded ; and if I might counsel you. 
You should compose a Sonnet clean without 'em. ' 
A row of stately Substantives would march ' 
Like Switsers, and bear all the fields before 'em » , 
Carry their weight ; shew fair, like- Deeds Knroll'4; 
Not Writs, that are first made and after fiU'd. 
Thence first came up the title of Blank Verse ; — 
You know, Sir, what Blank signifies ?— when the senses 
First framed, is tied with Adjectives like points, 
And could not hold together without wedges i 
Hang 't, 'tis pedantic, vulgar Poetry. 
Let children, when they versify, stiok hejre 
And there these piddling words for want of matter 
Poets write Masculine Numbers. 



[From the " Guardian," a Comedy, by 
Abraham Cowley, 1650. This was the 
first Draught of that which he published 
afterwards under the title of the " Cutter 
of Coleman Street ; M and contains the 

' character of a Foolish Poet, twitted in 
the latter. I give a few scraps of this 
character, both because the Edition is 
scarce, and as furnishing no unsuitable 
corollary to the Critical Admonitions in 
the preceding Extract. — The " Cutter *• 
has always appeared to me the link be- 
tween the Comedy of Fletcher and of 
Congreve. In the elegant passion of 
the Love Scenes it approaches the former; 
and Puny (the character substituted for 
the omitted Poet) is the Prototype of the 
halfwitted Wits, the Brisks and Dapper 
Wits, of the latter.] 

Doggrell, the foolish Poet, described. * 

- ' Cutter. — the very Emblem of poverty and pour 
poetry. The feet are worse patched of his rhymes, 
than-of- his stockings. If, one. line forget itself, and run 
out beyond his elbow, while the next keeps at home 
(like him), and dares not. show hi* head, he calls that 
aft Ode. f • • 
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TmbiUta. Nay, they mocked aad tared «tu,uv« 
tang the Psalm the last Sunday night. 
. Cutter. That wu that mungrel Rhymer ; by this 
light he envies his brother' poet Jolin Sternhold, be- 
cause he cannot reach his heights. • • • 

Doggrell (reciting hit own wrsetJ) Thus pride doth, 
still with beauty dwell. 
And like the Baltic ocean swell. 

Blade. Why the Baltic, Doggrell ? 

Doggrell. Why the Baltic!— this 'tis not to hare 
read the Poets. • • • • 

She looks like Niobe on the mountain's top. 

Cutter. That Niobe, Doggrell, you have used worse 
than Phoebus did. Not a dog looks melancholy but 
he's compared to Niobe. He beat a villainous Tapster 
'tether day, to make him look like Niobe. 

* ■ Vs. L« 

ANCIENT WAGGERY. 
For the Table Book. 

[From the " Pleasant Conceits of old Hob* 
son, the merry Londoner; full of hu- 
mourous Discourses and merry Merri- 
ments :— 1607."] 

How MaUter Hobson hung out a lanterne 
aria* candlelight. 

In the beginning of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, when the order of hanging out lan- 
terne and candlelight first of all was brought 
up,* the bedell of the warde where Maister 
Hobson dwelt, in a dark evening, crieing 
up and down, " Hang out your lauternes ! 
Hang out your lanternes I" using no other 
wordes, Maister Hobson tooke an eraptie 
lanterne, and, according to the bedells call, 
hung it out. This flout, by the lord mayor, 
was taken, in ill part, and for the same 
offence ifobson was sent to the Counter, 
but being released, the next night follow- 
ing, thinking to amend his call, the bedell 
cryed out, with a loud voice, " Hang out 
your lanternes and candle !'' Maister Hob- 
son, hereupon, hung out a lanterne and 
candle unlighted, as the bedell again com- 
manded ; whereupon he was sent again to 
the Counter ; but the next night, the bedell 
being better advised, cryed " Hang out 
your lanterne and candle light 1 Hang out 
your lanterne and candle light!" which 
Maister Hobson at last did, to his great 
commendations, which cry of lanterne and 
candle light is in right manner used to 
this day 

How MaUter Hobson found out the Pye- 
stealer. 

In Christmas Holy-dayes when Maister 



* The custom of hanging out lanterns before lamps 
were ta use was earlier than queen Elisabeth's reign. > 



Ilobson's wife had many pyes in the oven, 
one of his servants had stole one of them 
out, and at the tauerne had merrilie eat it. 
It fortuned, the same day, that some of his 
friends dined with him, and one Of the 
best pyes were missing, the stealer thereof, 
after dinner, he found out in this manner. 
He called all his servants in friendly, sort 
together into the hall, and caused each of 
them to drinke one to another, both wine, 
ale, and beare, till they were all drunke ; 
then caused hee a table to be furnished 
with very goode cheare, whereat hee like- 
wise pleased them. Being set altogether, 
he saide, " Why sit ye not downe fellows ?" 
— -" We bee set already,' 7 quoth they.— 
" Nay," quoth Maister Hobson, " he that 
stole the pye is not yet set/* — " Yes, that 
I doe !" quoth he that stole it, by which 
means Maister Hobson knewe what was 
become of the pye; for the poor fellowe 
being drunke could not keepe his owne 
secretts. 



THE FIRST VIOLET. 

The spring is come : the violet's gone. 

The first-born child of the early sun ; 

With us she is but a winter flower, • 

The snow on the hilly cannot blast her bower—* 

And she lifts up her head of dewy blue 

To the youngest sky of the self-sane hue. 

And when the spring comes with her host 
Of flowers— that flower beloved the most, 
Shrinks from the crowd that may confuse 
Her heavenly odour and virgin hues. 

Pluck the others, but still remember 
Their herald out of dim December— 
The morning star of all the flowers. 
The pledge of daylight's lengthened hours, 
Nor, midst the roses, e'er forget 
The virgin — virgin violet. . 



YORKSHIRE SAYING. 

For the Table Booh. 

" Let's begin again like the Clerk 
of Beeston." 

The clerk of Beeston, a small village 
near Leeds, one Sunday, after having sung 
a psalm about half way through the first 
verse, discovered he had chosen a wrong 
tune, on which he exclaimed to the singers, 
" Stop lads, we've got into a wrong metre, 
let's begin again!" Hence the origin of 
the saying, so common in Leeds and the 
neighbourhood, " Let's begin again, like 
the clerk of Beeston/' 

T. Q. M. 
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TO CONTENTMENT. • 

1. 

Spark of pare celestial fire, 
Port of all the world's desire, 
Paradise of eartblj bliss, 
Heaven of the other world and this ; 
Tell me, where thy court abides, 
Where thy glorious chariot rides ? 

II. 

Eden knexv thee for a day, 

But thou wouldat no longer stay ; 

Outed for poor Adam's sin, 

By a flaming cherubin ; 

Yet thbu lov'st that happy shade 

Where thy beauteous form was made, 

And thy kindness still remains 

To the woods, and flow'ry plains. 

III. 

Happy David found thee there, 
Sporting in the open air ; 
As he led his flocks along, 
Feeding on his rural song : 
Bat when courts and honours had 
SnatchM away the lovely lad. 
Thou that there no room coa'dst find, 
Let him go and staid behind. . 

IV. 

Has wise son, with care and pain, . 
Search'd all nature's frame in vain ; 
For a while content to be, 
Seareh'd it round, but found not thee ; 
Beauty own'd she knew thee not, 
Plenty had thy name forgot: 
Music only did aver,. 
Once you came and dane'd with her.* 



METRE METASTASIO. 

This celebrated Italian lyric and dra- 
matic poet was born at Rome, in 1698, of 
Barents in humble life, whose names were 
Yapassi. At ten years of age, he was dis- 
tinguished by his talents as an improvvisa- 
tore. The eminent jurist, Gravina, who 
amused himself with writing bad tragedies, 
Was walking near the Campus Martius one 
summer's evening, in company with the 
abbe Lorenzini, when they heard a sweet 
and powerful voice, modulating verses with 
the greatest fluency to the measure of the 



• From Dunton's "Athenian Sport." 



canto improvviso. On approaching the shop 
of Trapassi, whence the melody proceeded, 
they were surprised to see a lovely boy 
pouring forth -elegant verses on the persons 
and objects which surrounded him, and 
their admiration was ■ increased by the 
graceful compliments which he took an 
opportunity of addressing to themselves. 
When the youthful poet had concluded, 
Gravina called him to him, and, with many 
encomiums and caresses, offered him a 
piece of money, which the boy politely de- 
clined. He then inquired into his situation 
and employment, and beirig struck with the 
intelligence of his replies, proposed to his 
parents to educate him as his own child. 
They consented, and Gravina changed his 
name from Trapassi to Metastasio, and gave 
him a careful and excellent education for 
his own profession. 

• At fourteen years of age, Metastasio 
produced his tragedy of" Giustino," which 
so pleased Gravina, that he took him to 
Naples, where he contended with and ex- 
celled some of the most celebrated impro- 
visator! of Italy; He still, however, con- 
tinued his study of the law, and with a 
view to the only two channels of prefer- 
ment which prevail at Rome, also assumed 
the minor order of priesthood, whence his 
title of abate. ■ In 1718, death deprived 
him of his • patron, who bequeathed to him 
the whole of his personal property, amount- 
ing . to fifteen thousand crowns. Of too 
liberal and hospitable a disposition, he 
gradually made away with this provision 
and then resolved to apply more closely to 
the law. He repaired to Naples, to study for 
that purpose, but becoming acquainted with 
Brugnatelli, usually called " the Romanina," 
the most celebrated actress and singer in 
Italy, he gave himself up entirely to har- 
mony and poetry. - The extraordinary suc- 
cess of his first opera, " Gli Orti Esperidi," 
confirmed him in this resolution, and joining 
his establishment to that of " the Romani- 
na " and her husband, in a short time he 
composed three new dramas, " Cato in 
Utica," " Ezio," and " Semiramide." - He 
followed these with several more of still 
greater celebrity, until, in 1 730, he received 
and accepted an invitation from the court 
of Vienna, to take up his residence in that 
capital, as coadjutor to the imperial laureate, 
Apostolo Zeno, whom he ultimately suc- 
ceeded. From that period, the life of 
Metastasio presented a calm uniformity for 
upwards of half a century. He retained 
the favour of the imperial family undimi- 
nished, for his extraordinary talents were 
admirably seconded by the even tenor of 
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bis. private character, and avoidance of 
court intrigue. Indefatigable as a poet, he 
composed no less than twenty-six operas, 
and eight oratorios, or sacred dramas, be- 
sides cantatas, canzoni, sonnets, and minor 
pieces to a great amount. The poetical 
characteristics of Metastasio are sweetness, 
correctness, purity, simplicity, gentle pathos, 
and refined and elevated sentiment. There 
is less of nature than of elegance and beauty 
in his diamas, which consequently appear 
insipid to those who have been nourished 
with stronger poetic aliment* 

Dr. Burney, who saw Metastasio at the 
age of seventy-two, describes him as look- 
ing like one of fifty, and as the gayest and 
handsomest roan, of his time of life, he had 
ever beheld. He died after a short illness 
at Vienna, in April 1782, having completed 
his eighty-fourth year, leaving a consider- 
able property in money, books, and valua- 
bles. Besides his numerous works, which 
have been translated into most of the Euro- 
pean languages, a large collection of his 
letters, published since his death, supplied 
copious materials for his biography.* 



Mrs. Pioxzi gives an amusing account of 
Metastasio in his latter days. She says : — 

" Here (at Vienna) are many ladies of 
fashion very eminent for their musical abili- 
ties, particularly mesdemoiselles de Marti- 
nas, one of whom is member of the acade- 
mies of Berlin and Bologna : the celebrated 
Metastasio died in their house, after having 
lived with the family sixty-five years more 
or less. They set his poetry and sing it 
very finely, appearing to recollect his con- 
versation and friendship with infinite ten- 
derness and delight. He was to have been 
presented to the pope the very day he died, 
and in the delirium which immediately 
preceded dissolution, raved much of the 
supposed interview. Unwilling to hear of 
death, no one was ever permitted to men- 
tion it before him ; and nothing put him so 
certainly out of humour, as finding that 
rule transgressed. Even the small-pox was 
not to be named in his presence, and who- 
ever did name that disorder, though uncon- 
scious of the offence he had given, Metas- 
tasio would see no more." 

Mrs. Piozzi adds, " The other peculiari- 
ties I could gather from Miss Marti nas 
were these : that he had contentedly lived 
half a century at Vienna, without ever even 



wishing to team its language j that he had 
never given more than five guineas English 
money in all that time to the poor ; that he 
always sat in the same seat at church, but 
never paid for it, and that nobody dared 
ask him for the trifling sum ; that he was 
grateful and beneficent to the friends who 
began by being his protectors, but who, in 
the end, were his debtors, for solid benefits 
as well as for elegant presents, which it was 
his delight to be perpetually making. He 
left to them at last all he had ever gained, 
without the charge even of a single legacy; 
observing in his will, that it was to them 
he owed it, and that other conduct would 
in him have been injustice. He never 
changed the fashion of his wig, or the cut 
or colour of his coat, so that his portrait, 
taken not very long ago, looks like those of 
Boileau or Mo Here at the head of their 
works. His life was arranged with such 
methodical exactness, that he rose, studied, 
chatted, slept, and dined, at the same hours, 
for fifty years together, enjoying uninter- 
rupted health, which probably gave him 
that happy sweetness ot temper, or habitual 
gentleness of manners, which was never 
ruffled, except when his sole injunction was 
forgotten, and the death of any person 
whatever was unwittingly mentioned before 
him. No solicitation had ever prevailed on 
him to dine from home, nor had his nearest 
intimates ever seen him eat more than a 
biscuit with his lemonade, every meal being 
performed with even mysterious privacy to 
the last. When his end approached by 
rapid steps, he did not in the least suspect 
that it was coming; and mademoiselle 
Martinas has scarcely yet done rejoicing in 
the thought that he escaped the preparations 
he so dreaded. Latterly, all his pleasures 
were confined to music and conversation ; 
and the delight lie took in hearing the lady 
he lived with sing his songs, was visible to 
every one. An Italian abate here said, 
comically enough, l Oh ! he always looked 
like a man in the state of beatification 
when mademoiselle de Martinas accom- 
panied his verses with her fine voice and 
brilliant finger.' The father of Metastasio 
was a goldsmith ax Rome, but his son bad 
so devoted himself to the family he lived 
with, that he refused to hear, and took 
pains not to know, whether he had in his 
latter days any one relation left in the 
world. 

We have a life of Metastasio, chiefly de- 
rived from his correspondence, by Dx. 
Burney. 



• G^mr^ Bio* . Diet Diet, oj Musician*, 
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A DEATH-BED j 

In a Letter to R. H. Esq. of B — . 

For the Table Book. 

I called upon you this morning, and 
found that you were gone to visit a dying 
friend. I had been upon a like errand. 
Poor N. R. has lain dying now for almost a 
week ; such is the penalty we pay for having 
enjoyed through life a strong constitution. 
Whether he knew me or not, I know not, 
or whether he saw me through his poor 
glazed eyes; but the group I saw about 
him I shall not forget. Upon, the bed, or 
about it, were assembled his Wife, their 
two Daughters, and poor deaf Robert, 
looking doubly stupified. There they were, 
and seemed to have been sitting all the 
week. I could only reach out a hand to 
Mrs. R. Speaking was impossible in that 
route chamber. By this time it must be all 
over with him. In him I have a loss the 
world cannot make up. He was my friend, 
and my father's friend, for all the life that T 
can remember. I seem to have made 
foolish friendships since. Those are the 
friendships, which outlast a second genera- 
tion. Old as I am getting, in his eyes I 
was still the child he knew me. To the 
last he called me Jemmy. I have none to 
call me Jemmy now. He was the last link 
that bound me to B-* — . You are but of 
yesterday. In him I seem to have lost the 
old plainness of manners and singleness of 
heart. Lettered he was not; his reading 
scarcely exceeding the Obituary of the old 
Gentleman's Magazine, to which he has 
never failed of having recourse for these 
last fifty years. Yet there was the pride of 
literature about him fiom that slender peru- 
sal ; and moreover from his office of archive 
keeper to your ancient city, in which he 
must needs pick up some equivocal Latin ; 
which, among his less literary friends as- 
sumed the airs of a very pleasant pedantry. 
Can I forget the erudite look with which 
having tried to puzzle out the text of a 
Black lettered Chaucer in your Corporation 
Library, to which he was a sort of Libra- 
rian, he gave it up with this consolatory 
reflection.—" Jemmy," said he, " I do not 
know what you find in these very old books, 
but I observe, there is a deal of very indif- 
ferent spelling in them." His jokes (for he 
had some) are ended; but they were old 
Perennials, staple, and always as good as 
new. He had one Song, that spake of the 
" flat bottoms of our foes coming over in 
darkness," and alluded to a threatened In- 
vasion, many year* sine* blown over; this 



lie reserved to be sung on Christmas Night, 
which we -always passed with him, and, he 
Sang it with the freshness of an impending 
event. How his eyes would sparkle when 
he came to the passage • 

WVll still make 'em fen, and we** still mats 'en 

•west. 
In spite of the devil and Brands' Chutttef 

What is the Brussels' Gazette now ? I cry, 
while I endite these trifles. His poor girls 
who are, I believe, compact of solid good- 
ness, will have to receive their afflicted 
mother at an unsuccessful home in a petty 

village in shire, where for years they 

have been struggling to raise a Girls' School 
with no effect. Poor deaf Robert (and the 
less hopeful for being so) is thrown upon a 
deaf world, without the comfort to his 
father on his death-bed of knowing him 
provided for. They are left almost pro- 
visionless. Some life assurance there is; 

but, I fear, not exceeding . Their hopes 

must be from your Corporation, which their 
father has served for fifty years. Who or 
what are your Leading Members now, I 
know not. Is there any, to whom without 
impertinence you can represent the true 
circumstances of the family ? You cannot 
say good enough of poor R., and his poor 
Wife. Oblige me, and the dead, rf you 
can. . - 

London, 10 Feb. 1827. I* 
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What aeek'st thou on the heathy lea, 

So frequent -and alone? 
What in the violet cans't thou see ? 

What in the mossy stoned 

Yon evening sky's empurpled dye 

Seems dearer to thy gaaa 
Than wealth or fame's- enr apt' ri»g name. 

Or beauty's 'witching blaze. 

Go* mingle in the busy throng 
That tread th' imperial mart ; 

There listen to a sweater sang 
Than ever thrilTd thy heart. 

The treasures of a thousand lands 
Shall pour their wealth before thee ; 

Friends proffer thee their eager hands, 
And envious fools adore thee. 

Ay— I will seek that busy throng, 
And tarn, with aching breast, 

From scenes of tort'ring care and wrong- 
To solitude and rest ! . 

February 21, 1827. Amicus. 
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WAVERLEY. 

It is a curious, yet' well authenticated 
fact, that the novel of " Waverley "—the 
first, and perhaps the' best, of the prose 
writing of sir Walter Scott — remained for 
more than ten years unpublished. 'So far 
back as 1605, the late talented Mr. John 
Ballantyrie announced " Waverley ** as a 
work preparing for publication, but the an- 
nounce excited so little attention, that the 
design was laid aside for reasons which 
every reader will guess. In those ' days of 
peace and innocence, the spirit of literary 
speculation had scarcely begun to dawn in 
Scotland ; the public taste ran chiefly on 
poetry ; and even if gifted men had arisen 
capable of treading in the ' footsteps of 
Fielding, but with a name and reputation 
unestablished, they must have gone to Lon- 
don to rind a publisher. The " magician " 
fiitnself, with all his powers, appears to have 
been by no means over sanguine as to the 
ultimate success of a tale, which has made 
millions laugh, and as many weep ; and in 
autumn he had very nearly delivered a por- 
tion of the MSS. to a party of sportsmen 
who visited him in the country, and were 
complaining of a perfect famine of wad- 
ding. *. [' 

i. , 

3 fuming artist'* letter 

FROM SWITZERLAND. 

From the letter.of an English artist, now 
abroad, accompanied by marginal sketches 
with the pen, addressed to a young relation, 
I am obligingly permitted to take the fol- 
lowing^ . 

EXTRACT, 

Interlaken, Switzerland. 
Sunday, Sept. 10, 1826. 

I arrived at Geneva, after a ride of a day 
and a night, from Lyons, through a delight- 
ful mountainous country. The steam -boat 
carried me from Geneva to Lausanne, a 
very pretty town, at the other end of the 
fine lake, from <whence I went to Berne, 
one of the principal towns in Switzerland, 
and the most .beautiful I have seen yet. It 
is extremely clean, and therefore it was 
quite a treat, after the French towns, which 
are filthy. 

Berne is convenient residence, both in 
sunny and wet weather, for all the streets 
have arcades, under which the shops are in 
this way, 
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so that people are not obliged to walk in 
the middle of the street at all. The town 
is protected by strong fortifications, but the 
ramparts are changed into charming lawns 
and walks. There are also delightful ter- 
races on the river side, commanding the 
surrounding country, which is enchanting — 
rich woods and fertile valleys, swelling 
mountains, and meadows like velvet ; and, 
beyond all, the snowy Alps. 

At Berne I equipped myself .as roost 
persons do who travel on foot through 
Switzerland ; I have seen scores of young 
men all in the same pedestrian costume. I 
give you a sketch, that you may have a 
better idea of it. 




• The Times, 96th March, from an «* Edinburgh paper 
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The dress is a light sort -of "smocWroek, 
with a leather belt- round tfee'wiisjt^a^straw 
hat, a knapsack, on the back, and a small 
bottle, covered with leather, to carry spirits, 
fastened round the neck by a leather strap. 
The long pole is 'for cli mbing up the moun- 
tains, and jumping over the ice. • 

From Berne I arrived at Thun. The fine 
lake of Thun is surrounded by mountains 
of various forms, and I proceeded along it 
to this place. I have been on the lake of 
Brientys and to Lauterbrunnen, where 
there is the celebrated waterfall, called the 
"Stubach;" it falls about 800 feet; the 
rocks abdut it are exceedingly romantic, 
and close ' to it are the snowy mountains, 
among which I should particularize the 
celebrated " Yung frow," which has never 
been ascended. 

Interlaken is surrounded fcy mountains* 
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and its scenery for sketches delicious. It houses ate the pretrial things I * 
is a Tillage, built nearly all bf wood ; the they are in this way, 




but much more beautiful than I can show only that I observe on a Sunday they wear 
in a small sketch. They are delicately white nightcaps : every man that I can see 
clean, and mostly have fine vines and now out of my window lias one on ; and 
plenty of grapes, about them. The stones they are all playing at ball and nine-pins, 
on the roof are to keep the wood from just as they.do in France. There is in- 
being blown off. Then the people dress other kind of cap worn here made of silk ; 
so well, and all look so happy, that it is a this is limp, and does not look so well. 
pleasure to be among them. 1 cannot un- They have also a flat straw hat. , 
derstand a word they say, and yet they are 
all civil and obliging. If any" children 
happen to see me drawing out of doors, 
they always run to fetch a chair for me. 
The women at 





The poor people and ladies are in the 
same style exactly : the caps are made of 
horsehair, and the hair dressed quite plain 
in front, and plaited behind almost to the 



to pass under the arms, and fasten on 
the back. They are not all pretty; but 
they are particularly clean and neat. There 
is nothing remarkable in the men's dress, 



The women work much more than the 
men ; they even row the boats on the 
lakes. All the Swiss, however, are very 
industrious ; and I like Switzerland altoge- 
ther exceedingly. I leave this place to- 
morrow, and am going on to the beautiful 
valley of Somen, (there was a view of it fn 
the Diorama,) and then to the lake of the 
four cantons, or lake of Lucerne, and 
round the canton of the Valais to Geneva, 
and from thence for the lakes of Italy. If 
you examine a map for these places, it will 
be an amusement for you. 
■ Lady Byron has been here for two days; 
she is making a tour of Switzerland. There 
are several English passing through. I can 
scarcely give you a better notion of the 
situation of this beautiful little village, than 
by saying that it is in a valley between two 
lakesy and that there are the most charming 
walks you can imagine to the eminences on 
the river side, and along the border* of trie 
lakes. There are more goats here than in 
Wales: they all wear a little bell round 
their neck ; and the sheep and cows being 
similarly distinguished, the " " 

the flocks and herds keep an incessant 
tinkling, and relieve the stillness 
beauteous scenery, . 
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THE BLACKSMITH. 

On Friday, March 23, at Lancaster Lent 
assizes 1827, before Mr. baron Ilullock, 
came on the trial of «h indictment against 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield and William 
Wakefield, (brothers,) Edward Thevenot, 
(their servant,) and Frances the wife of 
Edward Wakefield, (father of the brothers,) 
for conspiring by subtle stratagems and 
false representations to take and carry away 
Ellen Turner, a maid, unmarried, and within 
the age of sixteen years, the only child and 
heiress of William Turner, from the care of 
the Misses Daulby, who had the education 
and governance of Miss Turner, and caus- 
ing her to contract matrimony with the 
said Edward Gibbon Wakefield, without 
the knowledge and consent of her father, 
to her great disparagement, to her father's 
discomfort, ana against the king's peace. 
Thevejjpt was acquitted ; the other defend- 
ants were found " guilty," and the bro- 
thers stood committed to Lancaster-castle. 

To a second indictment, under the statute 
of 4 and 5 Philip and Mary, against the 
brothers, for the abduction of Miss Turner, 
they withdrew their plea of " not guilty/ 1 
and pleaded- " guilty n to the fifth count. 

In the course of the defence to the first 
indictment, David Laing, the celebrated 
blacksmith of Gretna-green, was examined ; 
and* indeed, the trial is only mentioned in, 
these pages, for the purpose of sketching 
this anomalous character as he appeared ia 
the witnest-box, and represented his own, 
proceedings, according to The Times re- 
port j — viz* 

In appearance thia old man was made to 
assume a superiority over his usual com- 
panions. Somebody had dressed him in a 
black coat, and velvet waistcoat and breeches- 
of the same colour, with a shining pair of 
top boots — the shape of his hat, too, re- 
sembled the clerical fashion. He seemed 
a vulgar fellow, though not without shrewd- 
ness and that air of familiarity, which he; 
might be supposed to have acquired by the 
freedom necessarily permitted by persons 
of a better rank of life, to one who was 
conscious he had the power of performing 
for them a guilty, ^but important ceremony. 

On entering the witness-box, he leaned 
forward towards the counsel employed to 
examine him, with a ludicrous expression 
Of gravity upon his features, and accom- 
panied every answer xsith a. knitting of his 
wrinkled brow, and significant nodding of 
his head, which gave peculiar force to his 



qnarotoass of phraseology, &*d occasion, 
ally convulsed the court with laughter. 

He was interrogated both by Mr. Scarlett 
and Mr. Coltman in succession. 

Who are you, Laing ? 

Why, I live in Springfield. 

Well, what did you do in this affair ? 

Why, I was sent for to Linton's, where 
I found two gentlemen, as it may be, and 
one lady. 

Did you know them ? 

J did not. 

Do you see them in court ? 

Why, no I cannot say. 

What did you do? 

Why I joined them, and then got the 
lady's address, where she come from, and 
the party's I believe. 

What did they do then ? 

Why, the gentleman wrote down the 
names, and the lady gave way to it. 

In fact, you married them after the usual 
way? 

Yes, yes, I married them after the Scotch 
form, that is, by my putting on the ring on 
the lady's finger, and that way. 

Were they both agreeable 1 

yes, I joined their hands as man and 
wife. 

Was that the whole of tlfc fcetcaaony — 
was it the end of it ? 

1 wished them well, shook hands: with 
them, and, as I said, they then botfc em- 
braced each other very agreeably. 

What else did you do ? 
I thinkl told the lady that I generally had 
a present from 'em, as it may be, of such a 
thing as money to buy a pair of gloves, 
and she gave me, with her own hand, a 
twenty-shilling Bank of England note to 
buy them. 
'Where did she get the note ? 
How do I know. 

What did the gentleman say to you? - n 
Oh, you ask what did he treat me with. 
No, I do not ; what did he say to you ? 
He did nothing to me; but I did. to him 
what I have done to many before, that is, 
you must know, to join them together ; join 
hands, 'and so on. I bargained many in 
that way, and she was perfectly agreeable, 
and made no objections. 
Did you give them a certificate ? 
Oh 1 yes, I gave it to the lady. 
[Here a piece of paper was identified by 
this witness, and read in evidence, pur- 
porting to certify that Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield and Ellen Turner had been 
duly married according to the form 
required by the Scottish law. This 
pa|>er, except the names aad dates, 
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was a printed* register, at the top of - I followed many occupations, 

which was a rudely executed wood- Were you not an ostler ? 

cut, apparently of the royal arms.] • No, I were not. 

Did the gentleman and lady ' converse What else were you then? 

freety wfth you ? Why, I was a merchant once. 

O, yes ; he asked me what sort of wine That is a travelling vagrant pedlar, as I 

they had in Linton's house, and I said they understand your term ? 

had three kinds, "with the best of Shumpine Yes, may be. 

(Champagne.) He asked me which i would Were you ever any thing else in the way 

take, and I said Shuftipine, and so and so ; of calling ? 

while they went into another room to dine, Never. 

I finished the wine, and then off I came. I Come back now to what you call the 

returned* and saw them still in the very marriage. Do you pretend to say that it 

best of comfortable spirits. was done after the common old form of the 

Mr. Scarlett.-— We have done with you,, church of Scotland? Is not the general 

Laing. way by a clergyman ? 

Mr. Brougham. — But «ty turn is to That is not the general way altoge- 

come with you, my gentleman. What did ther. 

you get for this job besides the ShumpmeP Do you mean that the common ordinary, 
Did you get money as well as Shumpine? way in Scotland is not to send for a clergy- 
Yes, sure I did, and so and so. man, but to go a hunting after a fellow like 

Well, how much ? you ? 

Thirty or forty pounds or thereabouts, as Scotland is not in the practice altogether 

may be. of going after clergymen. Many does not 

- Or fifty pounds, as it may be, Mr. Black- go that way at all. 

smith ? Do you mean to swear, then, that the 

May be, for I cannot say to a few pounds, regular common mode is not to go before a 

I am dull of hearing. cleigyman?* 

Was this marriage ceremony, which you I do not say that, as it may be. 

have been describing, exactly what the law Answer me the question* plainly, or else 

and church of Scotland require on such you shall not so easily get back to this 

occasions, as your certificate (as you call it) good old work of yours in Scotland as you 

asserts ? think ? 

yes, it is in the old common form. 1 say as it may be, the marriages in Scot* 
What 1 Do you mean in the old common land an't always done in the churches. 

form of the church of Scotland, fellow ? I know that as well as you do, for the 

There is no prayer-book required to be clergyman sometimes attends in private 

produced, I tell you. houses, or it is done before a justice depute; 

Will you answer me when I ask you, but is this the regular mode ? * 

what do you mean by the old ordinary I say it ent no wrong mode — it is law. 

form of the church of Scotland, when this Re-examined by Mr. Scarlett. 

transaction has nothing whatever to do with* Well, is it the irregular mode ? 

that church ? Were you never a clergyman No, not irregular, but as it may be un- 

of that country ? regular, but its right still. 

Never. You mean your own good old unregular 

How long are you practising this delight- mode ? 

f«l art? Yes; I have been both in the courts of 

Upwards of forty-eight years I am doing Edinburgh and Dublin, and my marriages 

these marriages. have always been held legal. 

How old are you I What form of words do you use ? 

1 am now beyond seventy-five. Why, you come before me, and say— 
What do you do to get your livelihood ? Mr. Scarlett. — No, I will not, for I do 
I do these. not want to be married ; but suppose a 
Pretty doing it is; but how did you get man did who called for your services, what 

your livelihood, say, before these last pre- is he to do ? 

cjous forty-eight years of your life ? Why, it is I that do it. Surely I ask 

I was a gentleman. them, before two witnesses, do you take 

What do you call a gentleman f one and other for man and wife, and they 

Being sometimes poor, sometimes rich, say they do, and I then declare them to be 

Come now, say what was your occupa- man and wife for ever more, and so and so, 

tion before you look to this trade? , in the Scotch way you observe. 
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The Court.— Mr. Attorney, (addressing 
Mr. Scarlett, who is attorney-general for 
the county palatine,) is it by a fellow like 
this, that you mean to prove the custom of 
the law of Scotland as to valid marriage ? 

Here the blacksmith's examination ter- 
minated. 



SPRING. 

• 

Oh, how delightful to the soul of man, 

How like a renovating spirit comes, 

Fanning his cheek, the breath of infant Spring ! 

Morning awakens in the orient sky 

With purpler, light, beneath a canopy 

Of lovely clouds, their edges tipped with gold ; 

4ad from his p&Lioe, like a deity, 

Darting his lustrous eye from pole to pole. 

The glorious sua comes forth, the vernal sky 

To walk rejoicing. To the bitter north 

Retire wild winter's forces— cruel winds— 

And griping frosts — and magazines of snow — 

And deluging tempests. O'er the moisteuM fields 

A tender green is spread ; the bladed ^rass 

Shoots forth exuberant ; th' awakening trees, 

Thawed by the delicate atmosphewk put forth 

Expanding buds ; while, with mellifluous throat, * • 

The warm ebullience of internal joy, 

The birds hymn forth a sdng of gratitude 

To him who sheltered, when the storms were deep, 

And fed them through the winter's cheerless gloom. 

Beside the garden path, the crocus now 
Futsiorth its head to woo the genial breese, 
And finds the snowdrop, hardier visitant, 
Already basking in the solar ray. 
Upon the brook the water-cresses float 
More greenly, and the bordering reeds exalt 
Higher their speary summits. ' Joyously, 
From stone to atone, the ouzel flits along, 
Startling the linnet from the hawthorn bough ; 
While on the elm-tree, overshadowing deep 
The low-roofed cottage white, the blackbird sits 
Cheerily hymning the awakened year. . 

. Turn to the ocean— how the scene is changed ! 
Behold the 'small waves melt upon the shore 
With chastened murmur ! Buoyantly on high 
The sea-gulls ride, weaving a sportive dance, 
And turning to the sun- their snowy plumes. 
With shrilly pipe, from headland or from cape, 
Emerge the line of plovers, o'er the sands 
Fast sweeping ; while to inland marsh the hern, 
With undulating wing scarce visible, 
Far up the azure concave journies on 1 
Upon the sapphire deep, its sails unfurl' d, 
Tardily glides along the fisher's boat, 
Its shadow moving o'er the moveless tide ; 
The bright wave flashes from the rower's oar, 
Glittering in the sun, 'at measured intervals ; 
And, casually borne, the fisher's voice, 
Floats solemnly along the watery waste ; 
The shepherd boy, enveloped in his plaid, 
On the green bank; with blooming furze o'ertopped, 
Listens, and answers with responsive note. 



eitttiWt isfbjjraptig. 

JAMES CHAMBERS. 

This unfortunate being, well known by 
the designation of "the poor poet,? was 
born at Soham* in Cambridgeshire, in 1748, 
where his father was a leather-seller, but 
having been unfortunate in business, and 
marrying a second wife, disputes and feunily 
broils arose. It was probably from this 
discomfort in his paternal dwelling-place, 
that he left home never to return. At first, 
and for an uncertain period, he was a maker 
and seller of nets and some small wares. 
Afterwards, he composed verses on birth- 
days and weddings, acrostics on names, 
and such like matters. Naturally mild and 
unassuming in his manners, he attracted 
the attention and sympathy of many, and 
by this means lived, or, rather, suffered 
life ! That his mind was diseased there 
can be no doubt, for no sane being would 
have preferred an existence such as his. 
What gave the first morbid turn to his feel- 
ings is perhaps unknown. His sharp, lively, 
sparkling eye might have conveyed an idea 
that he had suffered disappointment in the 
tender passion'; while, from the serious 
tendency' of many of his compositions, it 
may be apprehended that religion, or false 
notions of religion, in- his very young- days, 
operated to increase the unhappiness that 
distressed his faculties. Unaided by edu- 
cation of any kind, he yet had attained to 
write, although his MSS. were scarcely in- 
telligible to any but himself; he could spell 
correctly, was a very decent grammarian, 
and had even acquired a smattering of 
Latin and Greek. 

From the age of sixteen to seventy years, 
poor Chambers travelled about the county 
of Suffolk, a sort of. wandering bard, gaining 
a precarious subsistence by selling his own 
effusions, of which he had a number. printed 
in cheap forms. Among the poorer people of 
the country, he was mostly received with a 
hearty welcome; they held him in great 
estimation as a poet, and sometimes be- 
stowed on him a small pecuniary recom- 
pense for tike ready adaptation of his poeti- 
cal qualities, in the construction of verses 
on certain occasions suitable to their taste 
or wishes. Compositions ; of this nature 
were mostly suggested to him by his. muse' 
during the stillness of night, while reposing 
in some friendly barn. or hay-loft. When 
so inspired, he would immediately arises and 
commit the effusion to paper. His memory 
was retentive, and, to amuse his hearers, he 
would repeat most of his pieces by heart* 
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He wandered *for a considerable time in the 
west of Suffolk, particularly at Haverhill ; 
and Mr. John Webb; t of that place, in his 
poem entitled u Haverhill," thus notices 
him : — 

An hapless outcast, on whose natal day 
No star propitious beam'd a kindly ray. 

* By acme malignant influence doom'd to roam 

The world's wide dreary waste, and know no home. 

• Yet heaYn to cheer Kirn as he pass'd along, 
Infus'd in life's' sour cup the sweets of song. 
Upon hi* couch of straw, or bed of hay, 
The poetaster tun'd the acrostic-lay : 

On him an humble muse her favours shed, 
Andc nightly musings e'arn'd his daily bread. 
Meek, unassuming, modest shade ! forgive 
This frail attempt to make thy memory live. 

- Minstrel, adieu ! — to me thy fate's unknown ; 
. Since last I saw you, many a year has flown. 

, Full oft has summer poured her fervid beams, 
<, And winter's, icy breath congeal'd the streams. 
Perhaps, lorn wretch 1 unfriended and alone , 

- In hovel vile, thou gav'st thy final groan ! 
Clos'd the blear'd eye, ordarn'd no more to weep, 

. And sunk, unheeded sunk, in death's long sleep I 

Chambers left Haverhill, never to return 
to it, in the year 1790. In peregrinating 
the country j which he did in every change 
of sky, through storms, and through snow^ 
or whatever might betide, he was often 
supported entirely by the spontaneous be- 
nevolence of those who witnessed his wan* 
derings. In his verses on a snow-storm, he 
says:— 

This vile raiment hangs in tatters ; 
\ No warm garment to defend : 

O'er my flesh the chill snow scatters ; 
, No snug hut !— no social friend I 

About four years before his death, while 
sojourning in Woodbridge, sleeping in a 
miserable hut on the barrack ground, and 
daily wandering about the town, with every 
visible mark of misery to distress the eye, 
his condition became a libel upon the feel- 
ings of the inhabitants of the place ; a few 
gentlemen determined he should no longer 
wander in such a state of wretchedness, 
offered to clothe and cleanse him, and 
provide a comfortable room, bed, &c. and 
a person to shave him and wash for him ; 
and they threatened, if he would not comply, 
to take him home to where he belonged. 

His aversion to a poor-house amounted 
to horror : he expresses somewhat to that 
effect in one of his poems— 

'Mongst Belial's sons of contention and strife, 
To breathe out the transient remains of my life ! 

This dread operated in behalf of those 



who desired to assist him. His wretched 
hovel was emptied, its miserable accumu- 
lations were consigned to the flames, and 
he was put into a new habitation, clothed 
from head to foot, and so metamorphosed, 
that but few. knew . him at first sight. • A 
bedstead and bedding, a chair, table, and 
necessary crockery were provided for his 
comfort, but the poor creature was. often 
heard to exclaim, of the cleansing and 
burning, that " it was the worst day's work 
he ever met with." After a few short week's 
he left this home, and a shilling a week 
allowed him by a gentleman, besides some 
weekly pence, donations from ladies in the 
town, for a'life of wandering privation and, 
at times, of absolute want, until tbe closing 
scene of his weary pilgrimage. He breathed 
his last on the 4th of January, 1827, in an 
unoccupied farm-house belonging to Mr. 
Thurston of Sf radbroke; where he had been 
permitted the use of two rooms. Within 
a few days before, he had been as well as 
usual, but he suddenly became ill, and had 
the attention of two women, neighbours, 
who provided him warm, gruel, and a few 
things his situation required. Some one 
had given him a warm blanket, and. when 
he died there was food in the house, with 
tenpence halfpenny in money, a few scraps 
of poetry, and a. bushel of wheat which ne 
had gleaned in the harvest. A decent coffin 
and shroud .were provided, and he was 
buried in Stradbrook churchyard,* 

Chambers was literally one of the poor 
at all times ; and hence his- annals are short 
and simple. Disregard of personal ap- 
pearance was natural to his poverty-stricken 
circumstances and melancholy disposition ; 
for the wheel of his fortune was fixed by 
habit, as by a nail in a sure place, to con- 
stant indigence. Neglected in his youths 
and without fixed employment, he brooded 
throughout life on his hopeless condition, 
without a friend of his own rank who 
could participate in his sorrows. He was si 
lonely man, and a wanderer, who had neither 
act nor part in the common ways of the 
world. » 

Vatican. 

A Dramatic Sketch. 

For the Table Book. 

Characters — if r. Greenfat, Mrs. Greenfat, 
Masters Peter and Humphrey Greenfar, 
Misses Theodosia and Arabella Green* 
fat, and Mr. John Eelskin. 

.• The Ipswich Journal, January 31, 1827. . , 
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Seen dispersedly in various parts of the 

gardens. 

Master Peter. Oh my ! what a sweet 
place ! Why, the lamps are thicker than 
the peart in our garden, at Walworth : 
what a load of oil they must burn I 

Miss Arabella, Mamma, is that the lady 
mayoress, with the ostridge feathers, and 
the pink satin gown ? 

Mrs. Greenfat. No, my love; that's 
Miss Biddy Wilkins, of Gutter-lane ! {To 
a waiter.) You rude fellow, you've trod on 
my dress, and your nasty foot has torn off 
one of my flounces. 

Miss Theodosia. John, (to Mr. Eelskin,) 
how very pretty that hilluminated walk 
looks. Dear me ! do you see the fountain ? 
How vastly reviving this -hot weather, 
isn't it ? 

Mr. Eelskin. Ah, my beloved Theo- 
dosia ! how should I notice the beauties of 
the scene in your company — when your 
eyes are brighter than the lamps, and your 
voice is sweeter than the music ? In vain 
the fiddlers fiddle, and the singers sing, I 
can hear nothing — listen to nothing — but 
my adorable Theodosia 1 

Master Humphrey. La, papa, what's that 
funny round place, with flags on the top, 
and ballad women and men with cocked 
hats inside ? 

Mr. Greenfat. That's the Hawkestraw. 

Mrs. Greenfat. Hush, my dear; it's 
vulgar to talk loud. Dosee, my love, don't 
hang so on Mr. John's arm, you'll quite 
fotigue him. That's Miss Tunstall — Miss 
TunstalPs going to sing. Now, my pretty 
Peter, don't talk so fast. 

Miss Arabella. Does that lady sing in 
French, mamma ? 

Mrs. Greenfat. No, child, it's a senthe- 
mental air, and they never have no mean- 
ing ? 

Miss Theodosia. That's the overthure to 
Friedshots ; Eelskin, do you like it ? 

Mr. Eelskin. On your piano I should. 
But shall I take you out of this glare of 
light ? Would you choose a ramble in the 
dark walk, and a peep at the puppet-show- 
cosmoramas ? 

Mr. Greenfat. T hates this squalling. 
{Bell rings.) What's that for 7 

Mr. Eelskin. That's for the fant-toe- 
sheeni, and the balancing man. 

Mr. Greenfat. Well then, let's go and 
look at Mr. Fant-toeslieeni. 

Mrs. Greenfat. Oh, goodness, how I'm 
squeedged. Pray don't push so, sir — I'm. 
astonished at your rudeness, mam I You've 



trod on my corn, and lamed me for the 
evening 1 ' 

Mr. Greenfat. Sir, how dare you suffer 
your wife to tread on my wife's toes ? 

Master Peter. My stars, sister, he's got 
a bagginette on his nose 1 

Afr#. Greenfat. Mr. John, will you put 
little Hurophy on your shoulder, and 
show him the fant-ok-see-ne ? 

Master Humphrey. I can see now, 
mamma ; there's Punch and Judy, mam- 
ma ! Oh, my 1 how well they do dance ! 

Mr. Greenfat. I can see this in the streets 
for nothing. 

Mrs. Greenfat. Yes, Mr. Greenfat, but 
not in such good company 1 

Mr. Eelskin. This, my beautiful Theo- 
dosia, is the musical temple ; it's very ele- 
gant — only it never plays. Them paint- 
ings on the walls were painted by Mungo 
Parke and Hingo Jones ; the archatechture 
of this room is considered very tine ! 

Master Peter. Oh, I'm so hot. {Bell 
rings.) 

Mr, Eelskin. That's for the hyder-ham- 
lics. We'd better go into the gallery, and 
then the ladies won't be in the crowd. 

Mr. Greenfat. Come along then; we> 
want to go into the gallery. A shilling 
a-piece, indeed 1 I wonder at your impu- 
dence 1 Why, we. paid three and six-* 
pence a head at the door. 

Mr. Eelskin. Admission to the gallery 
is hextra. 

Mr. Greenfat. Downright robbery!— I 
'won't pay a farthing more. 

Miss Arabella. See, mamma, water and 
fire at once ! — how droll ! 

Mrs. Greenfat. Pray be kind enough to 
take off your hat, sir ; my little boy can't 
see a bit. Humphy, my dear, hold fast by 
the railing, and then you won't lose your 
place. Oh, Mr. John, how very close and 
sultry it is I 

Mr. Greenfat. What outlandish hussey's 
that, eh, John ? 

Mr. EeUkin. That's the female juggler, 
sir. 

Miss Theodosia. Are those real knives, 
do you think, John ? 

Mr. Eelskin. Oh, no doubt of it ; only 
the edges are blunt to prevent mischief. 
W ho's this wild-looking man 1 Oh, this is 
the male juggler : and now we shall have a 
duet of juggling ! 

Mrs. Greenfat. Can >ou see, Peter?— * 
Bella, my love, can you see? Mr. John-, 
do you take care of Dosee ? Well, I pur- 
test I never saw any thing half so wonder- 
ful : did you, Mr. Greenfat ?. 
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Mr. Green/at Never : I wonder when it rockets won't fall on my nevr pink bonnet, 

will be over ? * nor the smoke soil my French .white dress, 

Mr. Eelskin. We'd better not go away ; nor the smell of the powder frighten me 

the ballet will begin presently, and I'm into fits ? — Now you ? re quite sure of it, 

sure you'll like the dancing, Miss, for, ex- John ? 

cepting the Westrisis, and your own sweet Mr. Eelskin. Quite sure, my charmer: I - 

self, I : never saw better dancing. have stood here repeatedly, and never had 

Miss Theodosia. Yes, I loves dancing ; a hair of my head nurt. See, Black more is 

and at the la$t Cripplegate ball, the master on the rope ; there he goes up — up'— up ! 

of the ceremonies paid me several compli- — Isn't it pretty, Miss ? 

ments. Miss Theodosia. Oh, delightful! — Does 

Miss Arabella. Why do all the dancers he never break bis neck ? 

wear plaids, mamma ? Mr. Eelskin. Never — it's insured ! Now 

Mrs. Greenfat Because it's a cool dress, he descends. How they shoot the maroons 

dear. at him ! Don't be : afeard, lovee, they sha'n't 

Mr. Greenfat. Well, if a girl of mine hurt you. See, Miss, how gracefully he 

whisked her petticoats about in that man- bows to you. — Isn't it terrific ? 

ner, I'd have her horsewhipped. Miss Theodosia. Is this all 1 . — I thought 

Mr. Eelskin. Now we'll take a stroll till it would last for an hour, at least. John, 

the concert begins again. This is the ma- I'm so hungry ; I hope papa means to have 

rine cave-r-very natural to look at, Miss, supper? 

but nothing but paint and canvass, I as- Master Peter. Mamma, I'm so hungry, 
sure you. This is the rewolving evening Master Humphrey. Papa, I'm so dry. 
war for the present ; after the fire-works, it Miss Arabella. Mamma, I want some- 
still change into his majesty, King George, what to eat. 
Yonder's the hermit and his cat. Mrs. Greenfat. Greenfat, my dear, we 

Master Peter. Mamma, does that old must have some refreshments, 

man always sit there ? Mr. Greenfat. Refreshments ! where will 

Mrs. Greenfat. I'm sure I don't iknow, you get them? All the boxes are full, 

child; does. he, Mr. Eelskin ? .. — Oh, here's one. Waiter! what, the devil, 

Mr. Greenfat. Nonsense — it's . all gam- call this a dish of beef?— It don't weigh 

mon ! three ounces ! Bring half a gallon of stout, 

Mr. Eelskin. This way, my angel ; the and plenty of bread. Can't we have some 

concert has recommenced. . water for the children ? 

Miss Theodosia. Oh, that's Charles Tay- Mr. Eelskin. Shouldn't we have a little 

lor ; I likes his singing ; he's such a merry wine, sir ? — it's more genteeler. 

fellow : do hancore him, John., Mr. Greenfat. Wine, Eelskin, wine !— 

Mrs. Greenfat. Dosee, my dear, you're Bad sherry at six shillings a bottle! — 

too bold ; it was a very impurent song : I Couldn't reconcile it to my conscience, 

declare I'm quite ashamed of you ! — We'll stick to the stout. 

Mr. Greenfat Never mince matters; Mrs. Greenfat. Eat, my loves. — Some 

always speak your mind, girl. more bread for Bella. — There's a bit of fat 

Mr. Eelskin. The fire-works come next, for you, Peter. — Humphy, you shall have 
Suppose we get nearer the Moorish tower, my crusts — Pass the stout to Dosee, Mr. 
and look for good places, as Mr. G. dis- John. — Don't drink it all, my dear ! 
likes paying for the gallery. Now you'll Mr. Greenfat. Past two o'clock ! — Shame- 
not be afeard ; there'll not be the least ful ! — Waiter, bring the bill. Twelve shil- 
d anger, depend. lings and eightpence — abominable 1 — 

Mrs. Greenfat Is there much smoke, Charge a shilling a pot for stout — mon- 

Mr. John ? — Do they fire many cannons ? strous ! Well, no matter ; we'll walk home. 

— I hates cannons — and smoke makes me Come along. 

cough. (B/sll rings.) Run, run, my dears — Master Peter. Mamma, FnTso tired. 

Humphy, Peter, Bella, run! Mr. Greenfat, Miss Arabella. Mamma, my legs ache 

run, or we shall be too late ! Eelskin and so. 

Dosee are a mile afore us ! What's that Master Humphrey. Papa, I wish you'd 

red light f Oh, we shall all be burnt ! carry me. 

What .noise is that? — Oh, it's the bomb in Mr. Greenfat. Come along — it will be 

the Park ! — We shall all be burnt ! five o'clock before we get home ! 

Mr. Greenfat. Nonsense, woman, don't [Exeunt omnes. 

frighten the children ! H. 

Mm Tkeettosia* Now you're sure the 
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TO T&Y TEA-KETTLE. 

For the Table Book. 
l. 

For many a versci inspired by tea, 
(A never-failing muse to me) 

Mr Kettle, let this tribute flow, 

Thy charms to blason, 
▲ad tell thy modest worth, although 
Thy face be brazen. 

S. 

Let others boast the madd'ning bowl, 
That raises but to sink the soul, 
Thou art the Bacchus that alone 

I wish to follow : 
From thee I tipple Helicon, 
My best Apollo 1 

3. 
'Tis night— my children sleep— no noise 
Is heard, except thy cheerful voice ; 

For when the wind would gain mine ear, 

Thou eing'st the faster— 
As if thou wert resolv'd to cheer 
Thy lonely master. 

4. 

And so thou dost : those brazen lungs 
Vent no deceit, like human tongues : 
That honest breath was never known 

To turn informer : 
And for thy feelings — all must own 
That none are warmer. 

5. 
But late, another eye and ear ' 
Would mark thy form, thy music hear : 
Alas ! how scon our pleasures fly, 

. Returning never ! 
That ear is deaf— that friendly eye 
Isclos'dfor ever! 

6. 
Be thou then, now, my friend, my guide, 
And humming wisdom by my side, 
Teach me so patiently to bear 

Hot-water troubles, 

That they may end, like thine, in air, 

And turn to bubbles. 

7. 
Let me support misfortune's Are 
Unhurt ; and, when I fume with ire, 
Whatever friend my passion sees. 

And near me lingers, 
Let him still handle me with ease, 
Nor burn his fingers. 

8. 

O I may my memory, like thy front, 
When I am cold, endure the brunt 
Of vitriol envy's keen assaults, 
And shine the brighter, 
And ev'ry rub — that makes my faults 
' Appear the lighter. 

Sam Sam's Son. 



TO MY TEA-POT. 

For the Table Book. 
l. 

My Tea-pot ! while thy lips pour forth 
For me a stream of matchless worth, 

I'll pour forth my rhymes for thee : 
Don Juan's verse is gross, they say ; 
But I will pen a grocer lay. 

Commencing — " Amo tea.** 

8. 
Yes— let Anacreon's votary sip 
His flowing bowl with feverish lip, 

And breathe abominations ; 
Some day he'll be bowVd out for it— 
He's brewing mischief, while I sit 

And brew my Tea-potations. 

3. 

After fatigue, how dear to me 
The maid who suits me to a T, 

And makes the water bubble : 
From her red hand when I receive 
The evergreen, I seem to give 

At T. L. no trouble. 

4. 

I scorn the hop, disdain the malt, 
I hate solution* sweet and salt, 

Injurious I vote 'em ; 
For tea my faithful palate yearns ; 
Thus — though my fancy never turns, 

1 1 always is tea-totum 1 

. . , 5. . . r ; 

Yet some assure me whilst I sip, 
That thou hast stain'd thy silver lip 

With sad adulterations — 
Slow poison drawn from leaves of sloe, 
That quickly' cause the quick to go, 

And join their dead relations. 

6. 

Aunt Malaprop now drinks noyeau 
Instead of Tea, and well I know 

That she prefers it greatly : 
She says, " Alas ! I give up Tea, 
There's been so much adultery 

Among the grocers lately !" 

7. 
She warns me of Tea-dealers' tricks— 
Those double-dealing men, who mix 

Unwholesome drugs with some Tea ; 
'Tis bad to sip— and yet to give 
Up sipping's worse ; we cannot live 

" Nee sine tea, nee cum Tea" 

8. 
Yet still, tenacious of my Tea, 
I think the grocers send it me. 

Quite pure, ('tis what they call so.) 
Heedless of warnings, still I get 
** Tea veniente die, et 

Tea decedente," also. 

Sam Sam's Son, 
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dtratforij tinan abou Cfiurtl). 

From a sepia drawing, obligingly com- 
municated by J. S. J., the reader is presented 
with this view of a church, " hallowed by 
being the sepulchral enclosure of the re- 
mains of the. immortal Shakspeare." It 
exemplifies the two distinct styles, the 
early pointed and that of the fourteenth 
century. The tower is of the first con- 
struction ; the windows of the t 



spacious and handsome, 
id was formerly collegiate, and dedicated 
> the Holy Trinity. A row of limes, 
trained so as to form an arched avenue, 
form an approach to, the great door. A 
representation of a portion of this pleasant 
entrance is in an engraving of the church 
in the " Gentleman's Magazine " for 1807. 
Another opportunity, will occur for rela- 
t and profuse display ting particulars respecting the venerable 
of the muflions and tracery characteristic edifice, and the illustrious bard, whose birth 
of the latter period.* and burial at Sirjiford upon Avon confer 

' — n imperishable fame. 



Vol. I 15. 



IBs Gentle man's Magazine, 1816. 
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6amtfe $lat#* 

No. XTI. 

[From the " Brazen Age," an Historical 
Play, by Thomas Hey wood, 1613.] 

Venus courts Adonis. 
. Venus. Why doth Adonis fly the Qaeen of Love, 
And shun this ivory girdle of my arms ? 
To be thus scarf d the dreadful God of War 
Would give me conqner'd kingdoms. For a kiss, 
But half like this, I could command the Sun 
Rise 'fore his 'hour, to bed before his time ; 
And, being love-sick, change his golden beams, 
And make his face pale as his sister Moon. 
Look on me, Adon, with a stedfast eye, 
That in these chrystal glasses I may see 
My beauty that charms Gods, makes Men amazed 
And stown'd with wonder. Doth this roseat pillow 
Offend my Love ? 

With my white fingers will I clap thy cheek ; 
Whisper a thousand pleasures in thy ear. 

Adonis. Madam, you are not modest. I affect 
The unseen beauty that adorns the mind : 
This loosen ess makes you foul in Adon's eye. 
If yon will tempt me, let me in your face 
Read blugfolness and fear ;. a modest fear 
Would make your cheek seem much more beautiful. 

Venus. wert thou made of stone, 

I have heat to melt thee ; I am Queen of Love. 
There is no practive art of dalliance 
Of which I am not mistress, and can use. 
I have kisses that can murder unkind words, 
And strangle hatred that the gall sends forth ; 
Touches to raise thee, were thy spirits half dead ; 
Words that can pour affection down thy ears. 
Lore me I thou can'at not chuse ; thou shall not chuse, 

Adonis, Madam, you woo not well. Men covet nof 
These proffer' d pleasures, but love sweets denied. 
These prostituted pleasures surfeit still ; 
Where's fear, or doubt, men sue with best good will. 

Venus. Thou canst instruct the Queen of Love in 
love. 
Thou shalt not, Adon, take me by the hand ; 
Yet, if thou needs will force me, take my palm. 
I'll frown on him 5 alas I my brow's so smooth, 
It will not bear a. wrinkle.— Hie thee hence 
Unto the chace, and leave me ; but not yet : 
111 sleep this night upon Endymion's bank, 
On which the Swain was courted by the Moon. 
Pare not to come ; thou art in our disgrace : 
Yet, if thou come, I can afford thee place ! 



Phoebus jeers Vulcan. 

Vul. Good morrow, Phoebus; what's] the news 
abroad ?— 
For thou see'st all things in the world are done, 
Men act by day-light, or the .sight of sun. 

Phab. Sometime I cast my eye upon the sea, 
To see the tumbling seal or porpoise play. 
There see I merchants trading, and their sails 
Big-bellied with the wind ; sea fights sometimes 
Rise with their smoke-thick elouds to dark my beams. 
Sometimes I fix my face upon the earth, 



With my warm fervour to give metals, trees, 

Herbs, plants and flowers, life. Here in gardens walk 

Loose Ladies with their Lovers arm in arm. 

Yonder the laboring Plowman drives his team. 

Further I may behold main battles pitcht ; 

And whom I favour most (by the wind's help) 

I can assist with my transparent rays. 

Here spy I eattle feeding ; forests there 

Stored with wild beasts; here shepherds with their 

lasses, 
Piping beneath the trees while their flocks graze. 
In cities I see trading, walking, bargaining, 
Buying and selling, goodness, badness, all things — 
And shine alike on all 

Vul. Thrice happy Phcpbus, 
That, whilst poor Vulcan is confin'd to Lemnos, 
Hast every day these pleasures. What news else ? 

Phab. No Emperor walks forth, but I see his state ; 
Nor sports, but I his pastimes can behold. 
I see all coronations, funerals, , 

Marts, fairs, assemblies, pageants, sights and shows. 
No hunting, but I better see the chace 
Than they that rouse the game. What see I not ? 
There's not a window, but my beams break in ; 
No ohink or cranny, but my rays pierce through ; 
And there I see, Vulcan, wondrous things ; 
Things that thyself, nor any God besides, 
Would give belief to, 
And, shall I tell- thee, Yulcan, 'tether day 
What I beheld? — I saw the great God Mara-* 

Vul. God Mars— 

Phab. As I was peeping through a cranny, a-bed— 

Vul. Abed I with whom? — some pretty Wench, I 
warrant. 

Phab. She was a pretty Wench. 

Vul. Tell me, good Pbosbus, 
That, when I meet him, I may flout God Mars ; 
Tell me, but tell me truly, on thy life. 

Phab. Not to dissemble, Vulcan, 'twas thy Wife ! 

The Peer* of Greece go in quest of 
Hercules, and find him in woman's weeds, 
spinning with Omphale. 

Jason. Our business was to Theban Hercules. 
'Twas told us, he remain'd with Omphale, 
The Theban Queen. 

Tetamon, Speak, which is Omphale ? or which Al- 
cides ? 

Pollux. Lady, our purpose was to Hercules ; 
Shew us the man. 

Omphale. Behold him hare. 

Atreus. Where? 

Omphale, There, at his task. 

Jason. Alas, this Hercules ! 
This is some base effeminate Groom, net he 
That with his puissance frighted all the earth. 

Hercules. Hath Jason, Nestor, Castor, Telamon, 
Atreus, Pollux, all forgot their friend ? 
We are the man. 

Jason. Woman, we know thee not : 
We came to seek the Jove -born Hercules, 
That in his cradle strangled Juno's snakes, 
And triumph'd in the brave Olympic games. 
He that the Cleoneau tfon slew, 
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TV Erimanthian boar, the bull of Marathon, 
The Lernean hydra, and the winged hart. 

Tclamon. We would see the Theban 
That Cacas slew, Busiris sacrificed, "* 
And to his horses hurl'd stern Diomed 
To be devoured. 

Pollux. That freed Hesione 
From the sea whale, and after ransack'd Troy, 
And with his own hand slew Laomedon. 

Nestor. He by whom Dercilus and Albion fell J 
He that (Ecalia and Betricia won. 

Atreus. That monstrous Geryon with his three heads 
vanquisht, 
With Linos, Lichas that nsurpt in Thebes, 
And captived there his beauteous Megara. 

Pollux. That Hercules by whom the Centaurs fell, 
Great Achelous, the Stymphalides, 
And the Cremona giants : where is he ? 

Telamon. That trait'rous Nessus with a shaft trans- 
fix*, 
Strangled Anthens, purged Augeus' stalls, 
Won the bright apples of th' Hesperides. 

Jason. He that the Amazonian baldrick won ; 
That Aehelous with his club subdued, 
And won from him the Pride of Caledon, 
Fair Deianeira, that now mourns in Thebes 
For absence of the noble Hercules ! 

Atreus. To him we came ; but, since he lives not 
here, 
Come, Lords ; we will return these presents back 
Unto the constant Lady, whence they came. 

Hercules. Stay, Lords — 

Jason. 'Mongst women ? — 

Hercules. For that Theban's sake, 
Whom you profess to love, and came to seek, 
Abide awhile j and by my love to Greece, 
1*11 bring before you that lost Hercules, 
For whom you came to enquire. 

Telamon. It works, it works— 

Hercules. How have I lost myself I 
Did we all this? Where is that spirit become. 
That was in us ? no marvel, Hercules, 
That thou be'at strange to them, that thus disguised 
Art to thyself unknown ! — hence with this distaff, 
And base effeminate chares ; hence, womanish tires ; 
And let me once more be myself again. 
Your pardon, Omphale I 



ST. MARGARET'S AT CUFF. 
For the Table Book. 



Stand still. How fearful 



I cannot take leave of this Drama with- 
out noticing a touch of the truest pathos, 
which the writer has put into the mouth of 
Meleager, as he is wasting away by the 
operation of the fatal brand, administered 
to him by his wretched Mother. 

My name encreaseth still— Oh father CKneus ; 
And you Althea, whom I would call Mother, 
But that my genius prompts me thou'rt unkind : 
And yet farewell I 

What is the boasted " Forgive me, but 
forgive me I" of the dying wife of Shore in 
Rowe, compared with these three little 
words ? 

C.L. 



And diziy 'tis to cast one's eyes so low I 

The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 

Show scarce so gross as beetles t half way down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade I 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his head : 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 

Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark, 

Diminish'd to her eock ; her cock, a buoy, 

Almost too small -for sight : the murmuring surge, 

That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard so high.-— 

SBavsrKA.SK. 

The village of St. Margaret's at Cliff is 
situated at a small distance from the South 
Foreland, and about a mile from the high 
road half way between Dover and Deal. 
It was formerly of some consequence, on 
account of its fair for the encouragement 
of traders, held in the precincts of its 
priory, which, on the dissolution of the 
monastic establishments by Henry VIII., 
losing its privilege, or rather its utility, (for 
the fair is yet held,) the village degenerated 
into an irregular group of poor cottages, a 
decent farm-house, and an academy for 
boys, one of the best commercial school 
establishments in the county of Kent. The 
church, though time has written strange 
defeatures on its mouldering walls, still 
bears the show of former importance ; but 
its best claim on the inquisitive stranger is 
the evening toll of its single bell, which is 
generally supposed to* be the curfew, but is 
of a more useful and honourable character. 
It was established by the testament of 
one of its inhabitants in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, for the guidance 
of the wanderer from the peril of the 
neighbouring precipices, over which the 
testator fell, and died from the injuries, he 
received. He bequeathed the rent of a piece 
of land for ever, to be paid to the village 
sexton for tolling the bell every evening 
at eight o'clock, when it should be dark 
at that hour. 

The cliffs in the range eastward of Dover 
to the Foreland are the most precipitous, 
but not so high as Shakspeare's. They are 
the resort of a small fowl of the widgeon 
species, but something less than the wid- 
geon, remarkable for the size of its egg, 
which is larger than the swan's, and of a 
pale green, spotted with brown ; it makes 
its appearance in May, and, choosing the 
most inaccessible part of the precipice, de- 
posits its eggs, two in "number, m holes, 
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how made it is difficult to prove : when the 
young bird is covered with a thin down, 
and before any feathers appear, it is taken 
on the back of the parent, carried to the 
sea, and abandoned to its own resources, 
which nature amply supplies means to em- 
ploy, in the myriads of mackerel fry that 
at that season colour the surface of the deep 
with a beautiful pale green and silver. 
This aquatic wanderer is said to confine its 
visit to the South Foreland and the seven 
cliffs at Beachy-head, and is known by the 
name of Willy. Like the gull, it is unfit 
for the table, but valuable for the downy 
softness of its feathers. 

It was in this range of Dover cliffs that 
Joe Parsons, who for more than forty years 
had exclusively gathered samphire, broke 
his neck in 1823. Habit had rendered the 
highest and most difficult parts of these 
awful precipices as familiar to this man as 
the level below. Where the overhanging 
rock impeded his course, a rope, fastened 
to a peg driven into a cliff above, served 
him to swing himself from one projection 
to another : in one of these dangerous at- 
tempts this fastening gave way, and he fell 
to rise no more. Joe had heard of Shak- 
speare, and felt the importance of a hero. 
It was his boast that he was a king too 
powerful for his neighbours, who dared not 
venture to disturb him in his domain ; that 
nature alone was his lord, to whom he paid 
no quittance. All were free to forage on his 
grounds, but none ventured. Joe was twice 
wedded; his first rib frequently attended 
and looked to the security of his ropes, and 
would sometimes terrify him with threats to 
cast him loose ; a promise of future kind- 
ness always ended the parley, and a thrash- 
ing on the next quarrel placed Joe again in 
peril. Death suddenly took Judith from 
this vale of tears ; Parsons awoke in the 
night and found her brought up in an ever- 
lasting roadstead : like a true philosopher 
and a quiet neighbour, Joe took his second 
nap, and when day called out the busy 
world to begin its matin labour, Joe called 
in the nearest gossip to see that all was 
done that decency required for so good a 
wife. His last helpmate survives her hap- 
less partner. No one has yet taken posses- 
sion of his estate. The inquisitive and 
firm-nerved stranger casts his eyes below in 
vain : he that gathered samphire is himself 
gathered. The anchored bark, the skiff, 
the choughs and crows, the fearful precipice, 
and the stringy root, growing in unchecked 
abundance, bring the bard and Joe Parsons 
to remembrance, but no one now attempts 
the « dreadful trade." 

K. B. 



TO A SEA- WEED 
Picked up after a Storm. 

Exotic ! — from the toil no tiller ploughs, 
Save the rode surge ; — fresh stripling from a grove, 
Above whose tops the wild sea-monsters rove ; 

— Have not the genii harbour'd in thy boughs, 

Thou filmy piece of wonder I — have not those 
Who still the tempest, for thy rescue strove, 
And stranded thee thus fair, the might to prove 

Of spirits, that the caves of ocean house ? 

How else, from capture of the giant-spray, 
Hurt-free escapest thou, slight ocean-flower? 

— As if Arachne wove, thus faultless lay 
The full-develop'd forms of fairy-bower ; 

— Who that beholds thee thus, nor with dismay 
Recalls thee struggling thro' the storm's dark hour !• 



MARRIAGE OF THE SEA. 

The doge of Venice, accompanied by 
the senators, in the greatest pomp, mar- 
ries the sea every year. 

Those who judge of institutions by their 
appearance only, think this ceremony an 
indecent and extravagant vanity ; they ima- 
gine that the Venetians annually solem- 
nize this festival, because they believe 
themselves to be masters of the sea. But 
the wedding of the sea is performed with 
the most noble intentions. 

The sea is the symbol of the .republic : 
of which the doge is the first magis- 
trate, but not the master ; nor do the Veni- 
tians wish that he should become so. Among 
the barriers to his domination, they rank 
this custom, which reminds him that he has 
no more authority over the republic, which 
he governs with the senate, than he has 
over the sea, notwithstanding the marriage 
he is obliged to celebrate with her. The 
ceremony symbolizes the limits of his power, 
and the nature of his obligations. 



OLD COIN INSCRIPTIONS. 

To read an inscription on a silver coin 
which, by much wear, is become wholly 
obliterated, put the poker in the fire ; when 
red hot, place the coin upon it, and the 
inscription will plainly appear of a greenish 
hue, but will disappear as the coin cools. 
This method was practised at the Mint to 
discover the genuine coin when the silver 
was last called in. 



• Poems and Translations from Schiller, 
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THE LADY AND THE TROUBADOUR. 
For the Table Book. 

CRneujrarde, daughter of Jacques de Tournay, Lord of Croiton, in Provence, becoming enamoured of a 
Troubadour, by name Enguilbert de Marnef, who was bound by a tow to repair to the Camp of the Cru- 
sflders in Palestine, besought him on the eve of his departure to suffer her to accompany him : de Marnef 
at first resolutely refused ; but at length, overcome by her affectionate solicitations, assented, and was 
joined by her the same night, after her flight from her father's chastel, in the garb of a guild brother of 
the joyeuse science. 

Chboniqus dx Poutaillib.] 

Enguilbert ! oh Enguilbert, the sword is in thine hand, 

Thou hast vowed before our Lady's shrine to seek the Sainted land : 

—Thou goest to fight for glory — but what will glory be, 

If thou lov'st me, and return 'st to find a tomb and dust for me? 

Look on me Enguilbert, for I have lost the shame 

That should have stayed these tears and prayers from one of Tournay'g name : 
—Look on me, my own bright-eyed Love— oh wilt thou leave me— say 
To droop as sunless flowers do, lacking thee— light of my day? 

Oh say that I may wend with thee— I'll doff my woman's 'tire, 
Sling my Father's sword unto my side, and o'er my back my lyre : 
I'll roam with thee a Troubadour, by day — by night, thy bride — 
—Speak Enguilbert— say yes, or see my heart break if denied. 

Oh shouldst thou fall, my Enguilbert, whose lips thy wounds will close ? — 
Who but thine own fond Emeugarde should watch o'er thy repose ? 
And pierced, and cold her faithful breast must be e'er spear or sword 
Should ought of harm upon thee wreak, my Troubadour — my Lord. 

— Nay smile not at my words, sweet-heart— the Goss. hath slender beak 
But brings its quarry nobly down— I love tho' I am weak 
— My Blood hath coursed thro' Charlemagne's veins, and better it should flow 
Upon the field with Infidels', than here congeal with woe. 

—Ah Enguilbert— my soul's adored ! the tear is in thine eye ; 
Thou wilt not— can'st not leave me like the widowed dove to die : 
—No — no— thine arm is round me — that kiss on my hot brow 
Spoke tby assent, my bridegroom love,— toe are one for ever now. 

J. J. XV. 



THE GOLDEN TOOTH. 

In 1593, it was reported that a Silesian 
child, seven years old, had lost all its teeth, 
and that a golden tooth had grown in the 
place of a natural double one. 

In 1595, Horstius, professor of medicine 
in the university of Helmstadt, wrote the 
history of this golden tooth. He said it 
was partly a natural event, and partly mi- 
raculous, and that the Almighty had sent it 
to this child, to console the Christians for 
their persecution by the Turks. 

In the same year, Rullandus drew up 
another account of the golden tooth. 



Two years afterwards, Ingosteterus, an- 
other learned man, wrote against the 
opinion which Rullandus had given on this 
tooth of gold. Rullandus immediately re- 
plied in a most elegant and erudite disser- 
tation. 

Libavius, a very learned man, compiled 
all that had been said relative to this tooth, 
and subjoined his remarks upon it. 

Nothing was wanting to recommend 
these erudite writings to posterity, but 
proof that the tooth was gold — a gold- 
smith examined it, and found it a natural 
tooth artificially gilt. 
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LE REVENANT. 

M There are but two classes of persons in the world— 
those who are hanged, and those who are not 
hanged : and it has been my lot to belong to the 
former." 

There is a pathetic narrative, under 
the preceding title and motto in " Black- 
wood's Edinburgh Magazine," of the pre- 
sent month, (April, 1827.) It is scarcely 
possible to abridge or extract from it, and 
be just to its writer. Perhaps the following 
specimen may induce curiosity to the peru- 
sal of the entire paper In the journal just 
named. 

"I have been hanged, and am alive," 
says the narrator. " I was a clerk in a 
Russia broker's house, and fagged between 
Broad-itreet Buildings and Batson's coffee- 
house, and the London-docks, from nine in 
the morning to six in the evening, for a 
salary of fifty pounds a-year. I did this— 
not contentedly — but I endured it ; living 
sparingly in a little lodging at Islington 
for two years; till I fell in love with a 
poor, but very beautiful girl, who was 
honest where it was very hard to be honest ; 
and worked twelve hours a-day at sewing 
and millinery, in a mercer's shop in Cheap- 
side, for half a guinea a-week. To make 
short of a long tale—this girl did not know 
how poor I was ; and, in about six months, 
I committed seven or eight forgeries, to 
the amount of near two hundred pounds. 
I was seized one morning — I expected it 
for weeks — as regularly as I awoke— every 
morning — and carried, after a very few 
questions, for examination before the lord 
mayor. At the Mansion-house I had no- 
thing to plead. Fortunately my motions 
had not been watched ; and so no one but 
myself was implicated in the charge— as no 
one else was really guilty. A sort of in- 
stinct to try the last hope made me listen 
to the magistrate's caution, and remain 
silent ; or else, for any chance of escape I 
had, I might as well have confessed the 
whole truth at Once. The examination 
lasted about half an hour; when I was 
fully committed for trial, and sent away to 
Newgate. 

" The shock of my first arrest was very 
slight indeed ; indeed I almost question if 
it was. not a relief, rather than a shock, to 
me. For months, I had known perfectly 
that my eventual discovery was certain. I 
tried to shake the thought of this off; but 
it was of no use — I dreamed of it even in 
i*ry sleep ; and I never entered our count- 
ing-house of a morning, $ r saw my master 
take up the cash-book in the course of the 



day, that my heart was not up in my 
mouth, and my hand shook so that I could 
not hold the pen — for twenty minutes after- 
wards, I was sure to do nothing but blun- 
der. Until, at last, when I saw our chief 
clerk walk into the room, on new year's 
morning, with a police officer, I was as ready 
for what followed, as if I had had six 
hours* conversation about it. I do not be- 
lieve I showed — for I am sure I did not 
feel it — either surprise or alarm. My 
' fortune/ however, as ' the officer called 
it, was soon told. I was apprehended on 
the 1st of January ; and the sessions being 
then just begun, my time came rapidly 
round. On the 4th of the same month, the 
London-grand jury found three bills against 
me for forgery ; and, on the evening of the 
5th, the judge exhorted me to ' prepare for 
death ;' for ' there was no hope that, in 
this world, mercy could be extended to 
me.' 

" The whole business of my trial and 
sentence passed over as coolly and for- 
mally as I would have calculated a ques- 
tion of interest, or summed up an under- 
writing account. I had never, though I 
lived in London, witnessed the proceedings 
of a criminal court before; and I could 
hardly believe the composure and indiffer- 
ence—and yet civility — for there was no 
show of anger or ill-temper — with which I 
was treated ; together with the apparent 
perfect insensibility of all the parties round 
me, while I was rolling on— with a speed 
which nothing could check, and which in- 
creased $very moment — to my ruin I I was 
called suddenly up from the dock, when 
my turn for trial came, and placed at the 
bar ; and the judge asked, in a tone which 
had neither severity about it, nor compas- 
sion — nor carelessness, nor anxiety — nor 
any character or expression whatever that 
could be distinguished — ' If there was any 
counsel appeared for the prosecution V A 
barrister then, who seemed to have some 
consideration — a middle aged, gentlemanly- 
looking man — stated the case against me— 
as- he said he would do— very ' fairly and 
forbearingly ;' but, as soon as he read the 
facts from his brief, ' that Only* — I heard an 
officer of the gaol, who stood behind me, 
say-—' put the rope about my neck.' My 
master then was called to give his evi- 
dence ; which he did very temperately— 
but it was conclusive* A young gentle- 
man, who was my counsel, asked a few 
questions in cross-examination, after he 
had carefully looked over the indictment : 
but there was nothing to eross-exartrme 
upon— I knew that well enough— thoagh I 
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was thankful for the interest he seemed to 
take in my case. The judge then told me, 
I thought more gravely than he had spoken 
before—' That it was time for me to speak 
in my defence, if I had any thing to say/ 
I had nothing to say. I thought one mo- 
ment to drop down upon my knees, and beg 
for mercy ; but, again — I thought it would 
only make me look ridiculous ; and I only 
answered — as well as I could — ' That I 
would not trouble the court with any de- 
fence/ Upon this, the judge turned round, 
with a more serious air still, to the jury, 
who stood up all to listen to him as he 
spoke; And I listened too — or tried to 
listen attentively — as hard as I could ; and 
yet — with all I could do — I could not keep 
my thoughts from wandering! For the 
sight of the court— all so orderly, and re- 
gular, and composed, and formal, and well 
satisfied — spectators and all — while I was 
running on with the speed of wheels .upon 
smooth soil downhill, to destruction — 
seemed as if the whole trial were a dream, 
and not a thing in earnest ! The barristers 
sat round the table, silent, but utterly un- 
concerned, and two were looking over 
their briefs, and another was reading a 
newspaper ; and the spectators in the galle- 
ries looked on and listened as pleasantly, 
as though it were a matter not of death 
going on, but of pastime or amusement ; 
and one very fat man, who seemed to be 
the clerk of the court, stopped- his writing 
when the judge began, but leaned back in 
his chair, with his hands in his breeches' 
pockets, except once or twice that he took 
a snuff; and not one living soul seemed to 
take notice — they did not seem to know 
the fact — that there was a poor, desperate, 
helpless creature — whose days were fast 
running out — whose hours of life were even 
with the last grains in the bottom of the 
sand-glass — among them ! I lost the whole 
of the judge's charge — thinking of I know 
not what — in a sort of dream — unable to 
steady my mind to any thing, and only bit- 
ing the stalk of a piece of rosemary that 
lay by me . But I heard the low, distinct 
whisper of the foreman of the jury, as he 
brought in the verdict — * Guilty/ — and 
the last words of the judge, saying — ' that 
I should be hanged by the neck until I 
was dead ;' and bidding me c prepare my- 
self for the next life, for that my crime was 
one that admitted of no mercy in this.' 
The gaoler then, who had stood close by 
me all the while, put his hand quickly 
upon my shoulder, in an under voice, tell- 
ln g me, to 'Come along!' Going down 
the hall steps, two other officers met me; 



and, placing me between them, without 
saying a word, hurried me across the yard 
in the direction back to the prison. As 
the door of the court closed behind us, I 
saw the judge fold up his papers, and the 
jury being sworn in the next case. Two 
other culprits were brought up out of the 
dock ; and .the crier called out for — ' The 
prosecutor and witnesses against James 
Hawkins, and Joseph Sanderson, for bur- 
glary !' 

" I had no friends, if any in such a case 
could have been of use to me — no relatives 
but two ; by whom — I could not complain 
of them — I was at once disowned. — There 
was but one person then in all the world 
that seemed to belong to me ; and that one 
was Elizabeth Clare ! And, when I thought 
of her, the idea of all that was to happen to 
myself was forgotten — I covered my face 
with my hands, and cast myself on the 
ground ; and I wept, for I was in despera- 
tion. — She had gone wild as soon as she 
had heard the news of my apprehension — 
never thought of herself, but confessed her 
acquaintance with me. The result was, 
she was dismissed from her employment — 
and it was her only means of livelihood. 

" She had been every where — to my mas- 
ter — to the judge that tried me — to the 
magistrates— to the sheriffs — to the alder- 
men — she had made her way even to the 
secretary of state ! My heart did misgive 
me at the thought of death ; but, in despite 
of myself, I forgot fear when I missed her 
usual time of coming, and gathered from 
the people about me how she was em- 
ployed. I had no thought about the success 
ot failure of her attempt. All my thoughts 
were — that she was a young girl, and 
beautiful — hardly in her senses, and quite 
unprotected — without money to help, or a 
friend to advise her — pleading to strangers 
—humbling herself perhaps to' menials, 
who would think her very despair and 
helpless condition, a challenge to infamy 
and insult. Well, it mattered little J The 
thing was no worse, because I was alive to 
see and suffer from it. Two days more, 
and all would be over; the demons that 
fed on human wretchedness would have 
their prey. She would be homeless — pen- 
nyless — friendless — she would have been 
the companion of a forger and a felon ; it 
needed no witchcraft to guess the termina- 
tion.—— 



« 



We hear curiously, and read every day, 
of the visits of friends and relatives to 
wretched criminals condemned to die. 
Those who read and hear of these things 
the most curiously, have little impression 
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of the sadness of the reality. It was six though after my skin worms destroy 

days after my first apprehension, when this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 

Elizabeth Clare came, for the last time, to God 1' 

visit me in prison ! In only these short « It wag the foneral ser vice— the order 

six days her beauty, health, strength— all for the g rave— the office for those that were 

were gone ; years upon years of toil and sense l e ss and dead— over us, the quick and 

sickness could not have left a more worn- tne \\ y \ nz 

out wreck. Death— as plainly as ever « j felt once more -_ an d saw ! I felt the 
death spoke— sat in her countenance— she transition from these dim, close, hot, lamp- 
was broken-hearted. When she came, I M hted SUDte rranean passages, to the open 
had not seen her for two days. I could p f atform and steps a t the foot of the scaf- 
not speak, and there was an officer of the f old aftd t0 da r j saw the j mm€n se 
prison with us too : I was the property of crowd blacke ning the whole area of the 
the law now ; and my mother, if she had street below me . The windows of the 
lived, could not have blest, or wept for me, sh and houses opp o S ite, t0 the fourth 
without a third person, and that a stranger, * ^^ with gazers, i saw St. 
being present. I sat down by her on my Sepulchre's church through the yellow fo* 
bedstead, which was the only place to sit in K the distance and he ard the pealing of 
on in my cell, and wrapped her shawl its be „ j- ^0^ t he cloudy, misty 
close round her, for it was very cold wea- morning . the wet that lay upon the scaf- 
ther, and I was allowed no fire; and we fold _ t £ e huge dark ma ss of building, the 
sat so for a lmost an hour without exchang- prison itself> \ hat rose besi de, and seemed 
ing a word. to cast a sbadow over U8 _the cold, fresh 
*****- breeze, that, as I emerged from it, broke 

" She was got away, on the pretence that upon my face. I see it all now— the whole 

she might make one more effort to save me, horrible landscape is before me. The 

with a promise that she should return scaffold — the rain — the faces of the multi- 

again at night. The master was an elderly tude — the people clinging to the house-tops 

man, who had daughters of his own ; — the smoke that beat heavily downwards 

and he promised— for he saw I knew how f r0 m the chimneys— the waggons filled with 

the matter was — to see Elizabeth safe women, staring in the inn-yards opposite — 

through the crowd of wretches among the hoarse low roar that ran through the 

whom she must pass to. quit the prison, gathered crowd as we appeared. I never 

She went, and I knew that she was going saw so many objects at once so plainly 

for ever. As she turned back to speak as and distinctly in all my life as at that one 

the door was closing, I knew that I had glance ; but it lasted only for an instant, 

seen her for the last time. The door of my « From that look, and from that instant, 

cell closed. *'• We were to meet no more on all that followed is a blank — " 

earth. I fell upon my knees — I clasped _ • , , , . 

my hands— my tears burst out afresh-*nd To what accident the narrator owes his 

I called on God to bless her." existence is of little consequence, compared 

with the moral to be derived from the sad 

The mental and bodily sufferings of the story.—" The words are soon spoken, and 
condemned man in his cell, his waking the act is soon done, which dooms a 
dreams, and his dead sleep till the morn- wretched creature to an. untimely death; 
ing of execution, though of intense interest bu t bitter are the pangs— and the suffer- 
in the narrative, are omitted here that the ings of the body are among the least of 
reader may at once accompany the criminal them— that he must go through before he 
to the place of execution arrives at it !" 

" I remember beginning to move for- In the narrative there is more than seems 

ward through the long arched passages t0 be ^pressed. By all who advocate or 

which led from the press-room to the scaf- °PP°se capital punishment— by every being 

fold. I saw the lamps that were still burn- Wlth a hu man heart, and reasoning powers 

ing— for the daylight never entered here : I — !t should be r ead complete in the pages 

heard the quick tolling of the bell, and the of " Blackwood." 
deep voice of the chaplain reading as he 
walked before us — 

' I am the resurrection and the life, saith 
the Lord; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, shall live. And 
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r memory ijringin'. 
B'K run till like to brust 
lind Willie ringin'. 



Willi** Purvis, or, as he is generally 

styled, blind Willie, is a well-known cha- 
racter, and native of Newcastle, where he 
has resided since his infaocy. He was born 
blind, and is ihe son of Margaret Purvis, 
-who died in All Saints' workhouse, February 
7, 1819, in her hundredth year. 

Willie is, indeed, as the ingenious Mr. 
Sykes calls him in his " Local Records," a 
" famous musician," for he has long been 
celebrated for his minstrelsy throughout 
the northern counties, but more particularly 
so ip Northumberland. In Newcastle, 



Willie is respected by all — from the rudest 
lo the gentlest heart all love him— children 
seize his hand as he passes — and he is ever 
an equally welcome guest at the houses of 
the rich and the hovels of the pitmen. The 
hoppings of the latter are cheered by the 
soul-inspiring sound of his viol : nay, he 
is, I may truly say, a very particle of a 

Siitman's existence, who, after a hard Jay's 
ibour, considers it a pleasure of the most 
exquisite nature to. repair lo some neigh- 
bouring pot-house, there to enjoy Willie's 
music, and listen to the rude ballads he is 
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in the habit of composing' and singing to 
the accompaniment of his own music. 
Poor Willie I may he live long and live 
happy. When he dies many a tear will 
fall from eyes that seldom weep, and hearts 
that know little of the more refined sensa- 
tions of our nature will heave a sigh. Wil- 
lie will die, but not his fame will die. In 
many of those humorous provincial songs, 
4 with which Newcastle abounds more than 
any other town 1 am acquainted with— the 
very airs as well as the words of which pos- 
sess a kind of local nationality—" Blind 
Willie M fc the theme. These songs are the 
admiration of all who know how to appre- 
ciate genuine humour ; several of them have 
been sung for years, and I venture to pro- 
phecy, will be sung by future generations. 

Among the characters who have noticed 
" Willie " may be mentioned the present 
duke of Northumberland, sir Matthew 
White Ridley, the late Stephen Kemble, 
Esq. and the admirable comedian Mat- 
thews. Sir Matthew White Ridley is a 
most particular favourite with " Willie," 
and it is no uncommon occurrence to hear 
Willie* as he paces along the streets of 
Newcastle,muttering to himself " Sir Mafia I 
sir Maffa I canny sir Mafia I God bless sir 
Mafia!" 

One of Willie's greatest peculiarities is 
thus alluded to by Mr. Sykes :— " He has 
travelled. the streets of Newcastle time out 
of mind without a covering upon his bead. 
Several attempts have been made, by pre- 
senting him with a hat, to induce him to 
wear one, but after having suffer edit for a 
day or two it is thrown aside, and the min- 
strel again becomes uncovered, preferring 
the exposure of his pate to the * pelting of 
the pitiless storm/ " The likeness that ac- 
companies this notice is from a large quarto 
engraving, published at Newcastle, and 
will doubtless be acceptable to numerous 
readers of that populous district wherein 
blind Willie is so popular. 
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A REVERIE. ' 
For the Table Booh. 



IN 



1722. 
Man to the plough ; 
-Wife to the cow ; 
Girl to the sow ; 
Boy to the mow ; 



1822. 
Man tally-ho ; 
Miss piano ; 
Wife silk and satin ; 
Boy Greek and Latin } 



And your rent* will be netted. And you'll all be Gazetted 

g;* 



Mta*< 



f The Tims, 



On a cool delightful evening which 

succeeded one of the scorching days of 
last summer, 1 sallied forth for a walk in 

the neighbourhood of the city of . 

Chance led me along a path usually much 
frequented, which was tnen covered thick 
with the accumulated dust of a long 
drought ; it bore the impression of a thou- 
sand busy feet, of every variety of form and 
size; from the first sleps of the infant, 
whose nurse had allowed it to toddle his 
little journey to the outstretched arms of 
her who was almost seated to receive him, 
to the hobnailed slouch of the carter, whose 
dangling lash and dusty jacket annoyed the 
well-dressed throng. But three pair of 
footsteps, which were so perfect that they 
could not long have preceded my own, 
more than all, attracted my attention; 
those on the left certainly bore the impress 
of the delicately formed foot of a female ; 
the middle ones were shaped by the ample 
square-toed, gouty shoe of a senior; and 
those on the right were as certainly placed 
there by the Wellington boot of some 
dandy ; they were extravagantly right and 
left, the heel was small and high, for the 
middle of the foot did not tread on earth. 
— My imagination was instantly at work, 
to tenant these " leathern conveniences ;" 
the last-mentioned I felt so certain were 
inhabited by an officer of the lancers, or an 
hussar who had witnessed Waterloo's bloody 
fight, that I could almost hear the tinkle of 
his military spur. I pictured him young, 
tall, handsome, with black mustachios, dark 
eyes, and, as the poet says, 

'* His nosd was large with curved line, 
Which some men call the aquiline, 
And some do say the Romans bore 
Such noses 'fore them to the war." 

The strides were not so long as a tall man 
would make, but this I accounted for by 
supposing they were accommodated to the 
hobbling gait of the venerable gentleman 
in the centre, who I imagined " of the 
old school," and to wear one of those few 
self-important wigs, which remain in this 
our day of sandy scratches. As these pow- 
dered coverings never look well without a 
three cocked hat, I had e'en placed one 
upon it, and almost edged it with gold lace, 
which, however, would not do — it had 
rather too much of by-gone days : — to my 
ft mind's eye n he was clothed in a snuff- 
coloured suit, and one of his feet, which 
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was not too gouty to admit of a leather 
shoe, had upon it a large silver buckle. 
My " high fancy" formed the lady a charm- 
ing creature, sufficiently en bon point, with 
an exceedingly genteel figure; not such as 
two parallel lines would describe, but rather 
broad on the shoulders, gently tapering to 
the waist, then gradually increasing in a 
delicately flowing outline, such as the " sta- 
tue that enchants the world" would exhibit, 
if animated and clothed in the present 
fashionable dress; her voice, of course, 
was delightful, and the mild expression of 
her face to be remembered through life — 
it could not be forgotten ; in short, she was 
as Sterne says, " all that the heart wishes 
or the eye looks for in woman." My reverie 
had now arrived at its height, my canvass 
was full, my picture complete, and I was 
enjoying the last delicate touches of creative 
fancy, when a sudden turn in the road 
placed before me three persons, who, on a 
moment's reflection, 1 felt constrained to 
acknowledge as the authors of the footsteps 
which had led me into such a pleasing de- 
lusion ; but— no more like the trio of my 
imagination, than a Hyperion to a satyr r 
The dandy had red hair, the lady a red 
nose, and the middle man was a gouty 
sugar-baker ; all very good sort of people, 
no doubt, except that they overthrew my 
aerial castle. I instantly retraced my 
steps, and was foolish enough to lie sulky, 
nay, a very " anatomie of melancholy ;" 
till a draught of " Burton's n liquid amber 
at supper made me friends with the world 
again 
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HIGHLAND TRADITION. 

Macgregor. 

About the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the eldest son of Lamond, of Cowel, 
in Argyleshire, was hunting the red deer in 
Glen fine. At the same time the only son 
of Macgregor, of Glenstrae, the chief of 
that once powerful clan, was on a similar 
excursion in the same place, which was the 
boundary between the extensive territories 
of these two great families. Young La- 
mond had pierced a prime hart with an 
arrow ; and the noble animal, galled by the 
shaft, which stuck in the wound, plunged 
into the river, and bent his course into 
Macgregor's country. He was followed by 
Lamond, who Outran all his companions. 
It unfortunately fell out, that a hart had 
been wounded by the young Maegregor at 
the same time, afeeng his own hills. The 



two deer crossed each other in their flight, 
and the first that fell was claimed by both 
the hunters. The youths, flushed by the 
ardour of the chase, and totally unknown 
tQ each other, hotly disputed. They were, 
armed, as was the fashion of those days, 
and fought, and the young Macgregor fell. 
Lamond cut his way through the attend- 
ants, but was keenly pursued. Having 
wonderful fleetness of foot, he made his 
way forward ; and ignorant of the country 
and of the people, and almost exhausted 
with thirst, hunger, anguish, and fatigue, 
rushed into the house of Macgregor of 
Glenstrae, on whose mercy he threw him- 
self, telling him that he had slain a man. 
Macgregor received him, and had- given 
him refreshment, when the pursuers arrived, 
and told the unfortunate man the woful 
tale — that his son had fallen — his only 
child — the last of his ancient race— the 
hope of his life — the stay of his age. The 
old man was at this period left surrounded 
by enemies crafty and powerful — he, friend- 
less and alone. The youth was possessed 
of every virtue that a father's heart could 
wish ; his destroyer was now in his hands ; 
but he had pledged his promise for his 
safety, and that pledge must be redeemed* 
It required all the power and influence of 
the aged chief to restrain the fury of his 
people from slaying young Lamond at the 
moment ; and even that influence, great as 
it was, could only protect him, on an as- 
surance that on the next morning his life 
should be solemnly sacrificed for their 
beloved Gregor. 

In the middle of the night, Macgregor 
led Lamond forth by the hand, and, aware 
of his danger, himself accompanied him to 
the shore of Lochfine, where he procured a 
boat, made Lamond enter it, and ordered 
the boatmen to convey him safely across' 
the loch into his own country. " I have 
now performed my promise," said the old 
man, " and henceforth I am your enemy — 
beware the revenge of a father for his only 
son!" 

Before this fatal event occurred,* the 
persecution against the unfortunate Mac- 
gregors had commenced, and this sad acci- 
dent did not contribute to diminish it. The 
old laird of Glenstrae struggled hard to 
maintain his estate and his independence, 
but his enemies prevailed against him. The 
conduct of young Lamond was grateful and 
noble. When be succeeded to the ample 
possessions of his ancestors, he beseeched 
old Macgregor to take refuge under his 
roof. There the aged chief was treated as 
a father, and ended his days. 
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HY-JINKS. 
A Scotch Amusement. 

This is a drunken sort of game. — The 
queff, or cup, is filled to the brim, then one 
of the company takes a pair of dice, and 
cries " Hy-jinks," and throws. The num- 
ber he casts points out the person that must 
drink ; he who threw beginning at himself 
number one, and so round, till the number 
of the person agree with that of the dice, 
(which may fall upon himself, if the num- 
ber be within twelve,) then he sets the dice 
to him, or bids him take them. He on 
whom they fall is obliged to drink, or pay 
a small sum of money as forfeit ; then he 
throws and so on : but if he forgets to cry 
u Hy-jinks*' he pays a forfeiture. Now, he, 
on whom it falls to drink, gets all the for- 
feited money in the bank, if he drinks, 
and orders the cup to be filled again, and 
then throws. If he errs in the articles, he 
loses the privilege of drawing the money. 
The articles are (1 drink ;) 2 draw ; 3 fill ; 
4 cry " Hy-jinks ;" 5 count just ; 6 choose 
your double man ; viz. when two equal 
numbers of the dice is thrown, the person 
•whom you choose must pay double forfeit, 
and so must you when the dice is in his 
and. 

A rare project this, and no bubble I can 
assure you, for a covetous fellow may save 
money, and get himself as drunk as he can 
desire in less than an hour's time.* 

o. 8. o. 



more would have made it overflow ; to 
this emblematic hint he added not a word ; 
but his countenance expressed deep afflic- 
tion. 

The candidate understood that he could 
not be received because the number was 
complete, and the assembly full; yet he 
maintained his courage, and began to think 
by what expedient, in the same kind of 
language, he could explain that a supernu- 
merary academician would displace no- 
thing, and make no essential difference in 
the rule they had prescribed. 

Observing at his feet a rose, be picked it 
up, and laid it gently upon the surface of 
the water, so gently that not a drop of 
it escaped. Upon this ingenious reply, the 
applause was universal ; the rule slept or 
winked in his favour. They presented im- 
mediately to him tbe register upon which 
the successful candidate was in tbe habit 
of writing his name. He wrote it accord- 
ingly ; he had then only to thank them in 
a single phrase, but he chose to thank them 
without saying a word. 

He figured upon the margin the number 
of his new associates, 100; then, having put 
a cipher before the figure 1, he wrote 
under it — " their value will be the same " — 
0100. 

To this modesty the ingenious president 
replied with a politeness equal to his ad- 
dress : he put the figure 1 before the 100, 
and wrote, " they will have eleven times the 
value they had — 1100." 



Club*. 

THE SILENT CLUB. 

There was at Amadan a celebrated aca- 
demy. Its first rule was framed in these 
•words : — 

" The members of this academy shall 
think much — write little— and be as mute 
as they can." 

A candidate offered himself — he was too 
late — the vacancy was filled up— they 
knew his merit, and lamented their disap- 
pointment in lamenting his own. The 
president was to announce the event ; he 
desired the candidate should be intro- 
duced. 

He appeared with a simple and mo- 
dest air, the sure testimony of merit. The 
president rose, and presented a cup of pure 
water to him, so full, that a single drop 

* Notes on Allan Ramsay's Elegy upon Maggy 



CHARLESTOWN UGLY CLUB.* 
For the Table Book. 

By a standing law of this " ugly club," 
their club-room must always be the ugliest 
room in the ugliest house of the town. The 
only furniture allowed in this room is a 
number of chairs, contrived with the "worst 
taste imaginable; a round table made by a 
back-woodsman ; and a Dutch looking- 
glass, full of veins, which at one glance 
would make even a handsome man look a 
perfect " fright." This glass is frequently 
sent to such gentlemen as doubt their 
qualifications, and neglect or decline to 
take up their freedom in the club. 

When an ill-favoured gentleman first 
arrives in the city, he is waited upon, in 
a civil and familiar manner, by some of the 
members of the club, who inform him that 
they would be glad of his company on the 
next evening of their meeting; and the 

1,11,11 |. I ■■■! , „ .,, ,.,,. . ^ 

• See coL 263. 
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gentleman commonly thanks the deputation 
for the attention of the club, to one so un- 
worthy as himself, and promises to consider 
the matter. 

It sometimes happens, that several days 
elapse, and the " strange" gentleman thinks 
no more of the club. He has perhaps re- 
peatedly looked into his own glass, and won- 
dered what, in the name of sense, the club 
could have seen in his face, that should 
entitle him to the distinction they would 
confer on him. 

He is, however, waited upon a second 
time by the most respectable members of 
the whole body, with a message from the 
president, requesting him not to be diffident 
of his qualifications, and earnestly desiring 
" that he will not fail to attend the club 
the very next evening — the members will 
feel themselves highly honoured by the pre- 
sence of one whose appearance has already 
attracted the notice of the whole society/' 

" Zounds 1" he says to himself on perus- 
ing the billet, " what do they mean by 
teasing me in this manner? I am surely 
not so ugly," (walking to his glass,) " as 
to attract the notice of the whole town on 
first setting my foot upon the wharf!" 

" Ydur nose is very, long," cries the 
spokesman of the deputation. " Noses," 
says the strange gentleman, " are no crite- 
rion of ugliness : it's true, the tip-end of 
mine would form an acute angle with a 
base line drawn horizontally from my under 
lip; but I defy the whole club to prove, 
that acute angles were ever reckoned ugly, 
. from the days of Euclid down to this mo- 
ment, except by themselves." 

" Ah, sir," answers the messenger, " how 
liberal has nature been in bestowing upon 
you so elegant a pair of lantern jaws ! be- 
lieve me, sir, you will be a lasting honour 
to the club." 

" My jaws," says the ugly man in a pet, 
"are such as nature made them: and 
Aristotle has asserted, that all her works 
are beautiful." 

The conversation ends for the present. 
The deputation leaves the strange gentle- 
man to his reflections, with wishes and 
hopes that he will consider further. 

Another fortnight elapses, and the strange 
gentleman, presuming the club have for- 
gotten him, employs the time in assuming 
petit-mattre airs, and probably makes ad- 
vances to young ladies of - fortune and 
beauty. At the expiration of this period, 
he receives a letter from a pretended female, 
(contrived by the club,) to the following 
purport : — 



" My dear sir, 

"There is such a congeniality between 
your countenance and mine, that I cannot 
help thinking you and I were destined for 
each other. I am unmarried, and have a 
considerable fortune in pine-barren land, 
which, with myself, I wish to bestow upon 
some deserving man ; and from seeing you 
pass several times by my window, 1 know 
of no one better entitled to both than your- 
self. I am now almost two years beyond 
my grand climacteric, and am four feet four 
inches in height, rather less in circumfer- 
ence, a little dropsical, have lovely red hair 
and a fair complexion, and, if the doctor 
do not deceive me, I may hold out twenty 
years longer. My nose is, like yours, rather 
longer than common ; but then to compen- 
sate, I am universally allowed to have 
charming eyes. They somewhat incline to 
each other, but the sun himself looks ob- 
liquely in winter, and cheers the earth with 
his glances. Wait upon me, dear sir, to- 
morrow evening. 

" Yours till death, &c. 

" M. M." 

"What does all this mean? cries the 
ugly gentleman, " was ever man tormented 
in*this manner ! Ugly clubs, ugly women ! 
imps and fiends, all in combination 1 to 
persecute me, and make my life miserable.! 
I am to be ugly, it seems, whether I will or 
not." 

At this critical juncture, the president of 
the club, who is . the very pink of ugliness 
itself, waits upon the strange gentleman, 
and takes him by the hand. " My dear 
sir," says he, " you may as well walk with 
me to the club as not. Nature has designed 
you for us, and us for you. We are a set 
of men who have resolution enough to dare 
to be ugly ; and have long let the world 
know, that we can pass the evening, and 
eat and drink together with as much social 
glee and real good humour as the hand- 
somest of them. Look into this Dutch 
glass, sir, and be convinced that we cannot * 
do without you." 

" If it must be so, it must," cries the * 
ugly gentleman, " there seems to be no 
alternative ; I will even do as you say 1" 

It appears from a paper in "The American 
.Museum " of 1790, that by this mode the 
" ugly club " of Charleston has increased, 
is increasing, and cannot be diminished. 
According to the last accounts, " strange ° 
gentlemen who do not comply with invita- 
tions to join the club in person are elected 
" honorary " members, and their names 
enrolled nolens volens. 

P. N. 
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SUMMER DRINKS. 

Imperial. 

Take two gallons of water, two ounces 
of ginger bruised, and two lemons ; boil 
them together ; when lukewarm, pour the 
whole on a pound and a half of loaf sugar, 
and two ounces of cream of tartar; add 
four table spoonfuls of yeast, and let them 
work together for six hours; then strain 
the liquor, and bottle it off in small stone 
bottles : it will be ready for use in a few 
hours. 

Sherbet. 

Take nine Seville oranges and three 
lemons, grate off the yellow from the rinds, 
and put the raspings into a gallon of water, 
with three pounds of double refined sugar, 
and boil it to a candy height ; then take it 
off the fire, and add the pulp of the oranges 
and lemons ; keep stirring it till it be 
almost cold, then put it in a vessel for use. 

Lemon Water. 
Put two slices of lemon, thinly pared, 
into a tea-pot, with a little bit of the peel, 
and a bit of sugar, or a large spoonful of 
capillaire, pour in a pint of boiling water, 
and stop it close for two hours. 

Ginger Beer. 
To four gallons of water, put three 
pounds of brown sugar, two ounces of gin- 
ger, one ounce and a half of hops, and. 
about half a pound of fern-root cut small ; 
boil these together till there be about three 
gallons. To colour it, burn a little sugar 
and put it in the liquor. Pour it into a 
vessel when cold, add two table-spoonfuls 
of barm, and then proceed as with common 
beer. 

— . . -~-. — . - — _ . l L 

CABBAGE, AND TAILORS. 

The Roman name Brassica came, as is 
supposed, from " praes€co, w because it was 
cut off from the stalk : it was also called 
Caulis in Latin, on account of the good- 
ness of its stalks, and from which the Eng- 
lish name Cole, Colwort, or Colewort, is 
derived. The word cabbage, by which all 
the varieties of this plant are now impro- 
perly called, means the firm head or ball 
that is formed by the leaves turning close 
over each other : from that circumstance we 
say the cole has cabbaged. — Prom thence 
arose the cant word applied to tailors, who 
formerly worked at the private houses of 
their customers, where they were often ac- 
cused of cabbaging : which means the roll- 
ing up pieces of cloth instead of the list 

and shreds, which they claim as their due.* 

— — - mm L 

• Phillips's Hist, of Cultivated Vegetables, 



APRIL. 
From the French of Remy Belleav. 

April ! sweet month, the daintiest of all, 
Fair thee befall : 

April ! fond hope of fruits that lie 
In buds of swathing cotton wrapt, 
There closely lapt 

Nursing their tender infancy — 

April I that dost thy yellow, green, and bine, 
Around thee strew, 

* When, as thou go'st, the grassy floor. 
Is with a million flowers depaint, 
Whose colours quaint 
Have diaper'd the meadows o'er— 

April! at whose glad coming zephyrs rise 
With whisper'd sighs, 

Then on their light wings brush away, 
And hang amid the woodlands fresh 
Their aery mesh, 

To tangle Flora on her way — 

April I it is thy hand that doth unlock, 
From plain and rock, 

Odours and hues, a balmy store. 
That breathing lie on Nature's breast, 
So richly blest, 

That earth or heaven can ask no more- 
April ! thy blooms, amid the tresses laid 
Of my sweet maid, 

Adown her neck and bosom flow ; 
And in a wild profusion there, 
Her shining hair 

With them hath blent a golden glow- 
April I the dimpled smiles, the playful grace. 
That in the face 

Of Cytherea haunt, are thine ; 
And thine the breath, that, from the skies, 
The deities 
Inhale, an offering at thy shrine — 

'Tis thou that dost with summons bly the and spft, ] 
High up aloft, 

From banishment these heralds bring, 
These swallows, that along the air 
Send swift, and bear 

Glad tidings of the merry spring. 

April 1 the hawthorn and the eglantine, 
Purple woodbine, 

Streak'd pink, and lily-cup and rose, 
Aud thyme, and marjoram, are spreading, 
Where thou art treading, 

And their sweet eyes for thee unclose. 

The little nightingale sits singing aye 
On leafy spray, 

And in her fitful strain doth run 
A thousand and a thousand changes, 
With voice that ranges 

Through every sweet division. 
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April ! it is when thou «U>st Boirue afatu, 
That love is fain 

With gentlest breath the fires to wake, 
That cover'd u p and slumbering lay, 
Through many a day, 

When winter's chill oar veins did slake. 

Sweet month, thou seest at this jocund prime 
Of the spring time, 

The hives pour out their lnsty young, 
And hear*st the yellow bees that ply, 
With laden thigh, 

Murmuring the fiow'ry wilds among. 

Mat shall with pomp his wavy wealth unfold, 
His fruits of gold, 

His fertilizing dews, that swell 
In manna on each spike and stem, 
And like a gem, 

Red honey in the waxen cell. 

Who will may praise him, but my voice shall be, 
Sweet month for thee ; 

Thou that to her do'st owe thy name, 
Who saw the sea-wave's foamy tide 
Swell and divide, 

Whence forth to life and light she came. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

The following are significations of a few 
common terms :— 

Steward literally means the keeper of 
the place ; it is compounded of the two old 
words, stede and ward : by the omission of 
the first d and e the word steward is 
formed. 

Marshal means one who has the care of 
horses : in the old Teutonic, mare was syno- 
nymous with horse, being applied to the 
kind ; scale signified a servant. 

Mayor is derived from the Teutonic 
Meyer, a lover of might. 

Sheriff is compounded of the old words 
shyre and reve— an officer of the county, 
one who hath the overlooking of the shire. 

Yeoman is the Teutonic word gemen, 
corrupted in the spelling, and means a 
commoner. 

Groom signifies one who serves in an 
inferior station. The name of bridegroom 
was formerly given to the new-married 
man, because it was customary for him to 
wait at table on his bride and friends on 
his wedding day. 



All our words of necessity are derived 
from the German ; our words of luxury and 
those used at table, from the French. The 
sky, the earth, the elements, the names of 
animals, household goods, and articles of 
food, aie the same in German as in Eng- 



lish ; the fashions of dress, and every thing 
belonging to the kitchen, luxury, and orna- 
ment, are taken from the French ; and to 
such a degree of exactness, that the names 
of animals which serve for the ordinary 
food of men, such as ox, calf, sheep, when 
alive, are called the same in English as in 
German ; but when they are served up for 
the table they change their names, and are 
called beef, veal, mutton, after the French.* 



ORGANS. 
For the Table Book. 

A few particulars relative to organs, in 
addition to those at col. 260, may be in* 
teresting to musical readers. 

The instrument is of so great antiquity, 
that neither the time nor place of invention, 
nor the name of the inventor, is identified ; 
but that they were used by the Greeks, and 
from them borrowed by the Latins, is gene- 
rally allowed. St. Jerome describes one 
that could be heard a mile off; and says, 
that there was an organ at Jerusalem, 
which could be heard at the Mount of 
Olives. 

Organs are affirmed to have been first 
introduced into France in the reign of 
Louis I., a. d. 815, and the construction 
and use of them taught by an Italian priest, 
who learned the art at Constantinople. By 
some, however, the introduction of them 
into that country is carried as far back as 
Charlemagne, and by others still further. 

The earliest mention of an organ, in the 
-northern histories, is in the annals of the 
year 757, when the emperor Constantine, ■ 
surnamed Copronymus, sent to Pepin or 
France, among other rich presents, a " mu- 
sical machine," which the French writers 
describe to have been composed of " pipes 
and large tubes of tin," and to have imitated 
sometimes the " roaring of thunder," and, 
at others, the " warbling of a flute." 

Bella rmine alleges, that organs were first 
used in churches about 660. According to 
Bingham, they were not used till after the 
time of Thomas Aquinas, about a. d. 
1250. Gervas, the monk of Canterbury, 
who flourished about 1200, says, they were 
in use about a hundred years before his 
time. If his authority be good, it would 
countenance a general opinion, that organs 
were common in the churches of Italy, 
Germany, and England, about the tenth 
century. 
, March, 1827. P, 

* Patens. 
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PERPLEXING MARRIAGES. 

At Gwennap, in Cornwall, in March 
1823, Miss Sophia Bawden was married 
to Mr. R. Bawden, both of St. Day. By 
this marriage, the father became brother-in- 
law to his sou ; the mother, mother-in-law 
to her sister ; the mother-in-law of the son, 
his sister-in-law ; the sister of the mother- 
in-law, her daughter-in-law; the sister of 
the daughter-in-law, her mother-in-law; 
the son of the father, brother-in-law to his 
mother-in-law, and uncle to his brothers 
and sisters ; the wife of the son, sister-in- 
law to her father-in-law, and aunt-in-law to 
her husband ; and the offspring of the son 
and his wife would be grandchildren to 
their uncle and aunt, and cousins to their 
father. 



In an account of Kent, it is related that 
One Hawood had two daughters by his 
first wife, of which the eldest was married 
to John Cashick. the son, and the youngest 
to John Cashick the father. This Cashick 
the father had a daughter by his first wife, 
whom old Hawood married, and by her 
had a son: with the exception of the for- 
mer wife of old Cashick, all these persons 
were living at Faversham in February, 
1650, and his second wife could say as 
follows : — 

My father is my son, and | My sister is my daughter, 
I'm mother's motber ; | I'm grandmother to my brother. 

STEPS RE-TRACED. 

Catherine de Medicis made a vow, that 
if some concerns which she had undertaken 
terminated successfully, she would send a 
pilgrim on foot to Jerusalem, and that at 
every three steps he advanced, he should 
go one step back. 

It was doubtful whether there could be 
found a man sufficiently strong and patient 
to walk, and go back one step at every 
third. A citizen of Verberie, who was a 
merchant, offered to accomplish the queen's 
vow most scrupulously, and her majesty 
promised him an adequate recompense. 
The queen was well assured by constant in- 
quiries that he fulfilled his engagement with 
exactness, and on his return, he received a 
considerable sum of money, and was en- 
nobled. His coat of arms were a cross 
and a branch of palm-tree. His descend- 
ants preserved the arms; but. they dege- 
nerated from their nobility, by resuming 
the commerce which their ancestor quit- 
ted* 

* Nouv. Hist, de Duch. de Valoi*. 



gztvttt Cfwufar*. 

No. I. 
For the Table Book. 

WHISTLING JOE. 

He whistles as he goes for want of bread. 9 



Old books declare, — in Plutus' shade, 
Whistling was- once a roaring trade,— . 

Great was the call for nerve and gristle ; 
That Charon, with his Styx in view, 
Pierced old Phlegethon through and through, 

And whist-led in the ferry- whistle— 

That Polyphemus whistled when 
He p-layed the pipe-r in a pen, 

And sought Ulysses' bark to launch ; 
That Troy, King Priam had not lost; 
But for the whistlers that were horsedr 

Within the horse's wooden pannch. - 

Jupiter was a whist-ling wight, 
And Juno heard him with delight ; 

And Boreas was a reedy swain, 
Awak'ning Venus from the sen : 
But of the Moderns ?— Joe is he 

That whistles in the streets for gain. 

You wonder as you hear the tone 
Sound like a herald in a zone 

Distinctly clear, minutely sweet; 
Yotf list and Joe is dancing, now 
You laugh, and Joe returns a bow 

Returning in the crooked street. 

He scrapes a stick across his arm 

And knocks his knees, in need, to charm \% 

Instead of tabor and a fiddle, 
Et omne solisr-on his sole ! 
He, solus omnis, like a pole - 

Supports his body in the middle. 

Thus, of the sprites that creep, or beg, * 
With wither'd arm, or wooden leg, 

Uncatalogued in Bridewell's missal ; 
Joe is the fittest for relief, 
He whistles gladness in his grief,* 

And hardly earns it for his whistle. 

J. R. P. 
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• Vide Dryden's Cymon, 

" He whistled as he went for want of thought. 
t This word rhymes with lost, to oblige the cockneys. 
t Like the punning clown in the stocks, that whistled 
Over the wood laddie ! 
| " Whistle ! and I will come to thee, my lore.** 
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The Thursday before Good Friday* 

There are ample particulars of the pre* 
sent usages on this day at the chapel royal, 
St. James's, in the JSvery-Day Book, with 
accounts of celebrations in other coun- 
tries; to these may be added the cere- 
monies at the court of Vienna, recently 
related by Dr. Bright : — 

" On the Thursday of this week, which 
was the 24th of March, a singular reli- 
gious ceremony was celebrated by the 
court. It is known in German catholic 
countries by the name of the Fussivas- 
chungy or the ' washing of the feet/ The 
large saloon, in which public court enter- 
tainments are given, was fitted up for the 
purpose; elevated benches and galleries 
were constructed round the room for the 
reception of the court and strangers ; and 
in the area, upon two platforms, tables 
were spread, at one of which sat twelve 
men, and at the other twelve women. They 
had been selected from the oldest and 
most deserving paupers, and were suitably 
clothed in black, with handkerchiefs and 
square collars of white muslin, and girdles 
round their waists. 

"The emperor and empress, with the 
archdukes and archduchesses, Leopoldine 
and Clementine; and their suites, having 
all previously attended mass in the royal 
chapel, entered and approached the table 
to the sound of solemn music. , The Hun- 
garian guard followed, in their most splen- 
did uniform, with their leopard-skin jackets 
felling from their shoulders, and bearing 
trays of different meats, which the emperor, 
empress, archdukes, and attendants, placed 
on the table, in three successive courses, 
Wore the poor men and women, who 
tasted a little, drank each a glass of wine, 
and answered a few questions put to them 
ty their sovereigns. The tables were then 
removed, and the empress and her daugh- 
ters the archduchesses, dressed in black, 
with pages bearing their trains, approached. 
Silver bowls were placed beneath the bare 
feet of the aged women. The grand cham- 
Wlain, in a humble posture, poured water 
u pon the feet of each in succession, from a 
golden urn, and the empress wiped them 
with a fine napkin she held in her hand. 
The emperor performed the same cere- 
fcw>ny on the feet of the men, and the rite 
concluded amidst the sounds of sacred 
music* 

Voi. I,'— 16, 



''Visiting the Churches " in France. 

On Good Friday the churches are. all 
dressed up; canopies are placed over the 
altars, and the altars themselves are de- 
corated with flowers and other ornaments, 
and illuminated with a vast number of wax 
candles. In the evening every body of every 
xank and description goes a round Of visits 
to them. The devout kneel down and re- 
peat a prayer to themselves in each ; but 
the majority only go to see and be seen— 
to admire or to criticise the decorations of 
the churches and of each other — to settle 
which are arranged with the most taste., 
which are the most superb. This may be 
called the feast of caps, for there is scarcely 
a lady who has not a new cap for the occa- 
sion. 

Easter Sunday, on the contrary, is the 
feast of hats ; for it is no less general for 
the ladies on that day to appear in new hati. 
In the time of the convents, the decoration 
of their churches for Passion-week was a* 
object in which the nuns occupied them* 
selves with the greatest eagerness. No 
girl dressing for her first ball ever bestowed 
more pains in placing ber ornaments to the 
best advantage than lhey bestowed in de- 
corating their altars. Some of the churches 
which we visited looked very well, and 
very showy : but the weather was warm ; 
and as this was the first revival of the 
ceremony since the revolution, the crowd 
was so great that they were insupportably 
hot. 

A number of Egyptians, who had accom- 
panied the French army on its evacuation 
of Egypt, and were settled at Marseilles, 
were the most eager spectators, as indeed I 
had observed them to be on all occasions 
of any particular ieligious ceremonies being 
performed. I never saw a more ugly or 
dirty-looking set of people than they were 
in general, women as well as men, but they 
seemed fond of dress and ornament. They 
had swarthy, dirty -looking complexions, 
and dark hair ; but were not by any means 
to be considered as people of colour. Their 
hair, though dark, had no affinity with that 
of the negroes ; for it was lank and greasy, 
not with any disposition to be woolly. 
Most of the women had accompanied 
French officers as cheres amies:' the Egyptian 
ladies were indeed said to have had in 
general a great taste for the French offi- 
cers.* 

* MUs Plumptre* 
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PHLEBOTOMY. 

Bleeding was much in fashion in the 
middle ages. In the fifteenth century, it 
■was the subject of a poem; and Robert 
Boutevylleyn, a founder, claimed in the 
abbey of Pipewell four bleedings per an- 
num. Among the monks this operation 
■was termed " minution/' 

In some abbeys was a bleeding-house, 
called " Fleboto-maria." There were'eer- 
tain festivals when this bleeding was not 
allowed. The monks desired often to be 
bled, on account of eating meat. 

In the order of S. Victor, the brethren 
^were bled five times a year ; in September, 
"before Advent, before Lent, after Easter, 
«md at Pentecost, which bleeding lasted 
three days. After the third day they came 
to Mattins, and were in the convent ; on 
the fourth day, they received absolution in 
the chapter. In another rule, one choir 
was blea at the same time, in silence and 
psalmody, sitting in order in a cell.* 

OLD CEREMONIES, &c. 

Order of the Maun day, made at 
Greenwich on the 19th oe March, 
1572; 14 Eliz. From No. 6183 Add. 
MSS. in the British Museum. 
Extracted by W. H. Drwhurst 

For the TtMe Booh. 

First. — The ball was prepared with a 
long table on each side, and formes set by 
them ; on the edges of which tables, and 
under those formes, were lay'd carpets and 
cushions, for her majestie to kneel when 
-she should wash them. There' was also 
another table set across the upper end of 
the hall, somewhat above the foot pace, for 
the chappelan to stand at. A little beneath 
the midst whereof, and beneath the said 
foot pace, a stoole and cushion of estate 
was pitched for her majestie to kneel at 
during the service time. This done, the 
holy water, basons, alms, and other things, 
being brought into the hall, and the chap- 
pelan and poore folkes having taken the 
said places, the laundresse, armed with a 
faire towell, and taking a silver bason filled 
with warm water and sweet flowers, washed 
their feet all after one another, and wiped 
the same with his towel], and soe making a 
crosse a little above the toes kissed them. 
After hym within a little while followed the 
subalmoner, doing likewise, and after hym 
the almoner hymself also. Then lastly, her 
majestie came into the hall, and after some 

• Tfebiokrt Brttii* Moaachism. 



singing and prayer* made,- and thft-jpspci 
of Christ's washing of his disciptes feet 
read, 39 ladyes and gentlewo men (for s oe 
many were the pooB». Wk.«» m***f$* 
the number of tt* ywtres complete of her 
ijutii/s age,) addressed themselves wi* 
aprons and towels to waite upon her maje^ 
tie, and she kneeling down .upon the 
cushions and carpets, under the feete of 
the poore women, first washed one foote of 
every one of them in soe many several 
basons of warm water and sweete flowers, 
brought, to her severally by the said ladies 
and gentlewomen, then wiped, crossed, and 
kissed them, as the almoner and others had 
done before. When her majestie had thus 
gone through the whole number of 39, (of 
which 20 sat on the one side of the hall, 
and 19 on the other,) she resorted to the 
first again, and gave to each one certain 
yardes of broad clothe, to make a gowne, so 
passing to them all. Thirdly, she began at 
the first, and gave to each of them a pair 
of skies. Fourthly, to each of them a 
wooden platter, wfceiain was half a side of 
salmon, as much ling, six red herrings, ana 
cheat lofes of bread* Fifthly, she began 
with the first again, and gave to each of 
Ihem a white wooden dish with claret wine. 
Sixthly, she received of each waiting ladj 
and gentlewoman their towel and apron, 
and gave to each poore woman one of the 
same ; and after this the ladies and gentle : 
women waited noe longer, nor served as 
they had done throwe out the courses he- 
fore. But then the treasurer of the cham- 
ber (Mr. Hennage) came to her majesty 
with 39 small white purses, wherein were 
also 39 pence, (as they saye,) after the 
number of yeares to her majesties said age, 
and of him she received and distributed 
them severally. Which done, she received 
of him soe manye leather purses alsoe, each 
containing 20 sh. for the redemption of he; 
majestie's gown, which (as men saye) by 
ancient ordre she ought to give some of 
them at her pleasure ; but she, to avoide 
the trouble of suite, which accustomablie 
was made for that preferment, had changed 
that rewarde into money, to.be equally 
divided amongst them all, namely, 20 sh.a 
peice, and she alsoe delivered particularly 
to the whole companye. And so taking 
her ease upon the cushion of estate, ana 
hearing the quire a little while, her majeS- 
tie withdrew herself, and the company de- 
parted : for it was by that time the sun was 

setting. 

W. L(a*bert.) , 
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• Manehet, or cheat-bread. 
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Tak£n by W. H. Dewhtjrst { from tbp $ami: MS& ; 

*• 
Extracts /row M* churchwarden's accotnpts of the parish of St. Helen, in Abingdon, 

Berkshire, from the first year of the reign of Philip and Mary, to the thirty-fourth 

of Q. Elizabeth, now in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Geobge Benson. 

With some Observations on them, by the late professor J. Ward* 
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Ann. MDLV. or I & 2 of Phil, and Mary. 

Payde for makeinge the roode t and peynt- 

♦ ing the same 

for makeinge the herso lights, and 

paschal! tapers '. 

for makeinge the roode lyghtes 

for a legend 

for a hoUie water pott 

Ann. MDLVI. or 2 & 3 of P. and M. 

Payde for a boke of the articles 

for a shippe of frankeneense 

for new wax, and makeinge the herse 

lights ,\. 

for the font taper, and the paskall 

taper 

Recevved for the holye loof lyghts 

for the rode lyghtes at Christmas . . . 
at the bnryall and monethes mynd of 

George Chynche , 

for 12 tapers, at the yeres mynd of 

Maister John Hide 

at the buriall and monethes mynd of 

the good wiff Braunche 

Ann. MDLVI I. or 3 & 4 of P. and M. 

Heceyved of the parishe of the rode lyghts 

at Christmas. 

of the clarke for the holye loft 

at the bnryall of Rich. Ballerd for 4 
- tapers 

• • • • • 

Payde for peynting the roods of Marie 
and John, the patron of the churche 

to fasten the tabernacle where the 
patron of the church now standeth 

for the roode Marie and John, with 
the patron of the churche 

for makeing the herse lyghts. ., 

for the roode Mari« and John, and the 
patron of the churche 

to the sextin, for watching the sepul- 
ter two nvghts 

to the suffrigan for hallowing the 
churche yard, and other imple- 
ments of the church 

for the waste of the pascall and for 
holye yoyle 

Ann. MDLVIII. MDLIX. or 4 & 5 of P. 

% M. and I 8c 2 of Eli*. 

Recevved for roode lyghts at Xmas, 1558. 

for roode lyghts at Xmas, 1559 

at Ester, for the pascall lyghte, 1558 
for waxe to thense the church on 

Ester daye -. 

at Ester, for the pascall lyghte, 1559 

for the holie loff, 1558 

for the holie loff, 1559 



Payde to the bellman for meate, drinke, 
and cooles, watching the sepulture 

for the communion boke. . . 

for takeing down the alterd 

for 4 song bokes and a sawter 

Ann. MDLX. or 3 of Eliz. 

Payde for tymber and makeing the com- 
munion table 

for a carpet for do.. 
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Payde for mending and paving the place 

where the aultere stoode 

for too dossin of morres belles ...... 

for fower new saulter bockes 

for gathering the herse lyghtes . . . . . 

Ann. MDLXI. or 4 of Eli*. 

Payde for 4 pownde of candilles upon 

Cristmas daye in the morning for the 
masse 

for a table of the commandementes 
and eealender, or rewle to find out 
the lessons and spaUmes, and for 
the frame. ..'......... 

to the somner for bringing the order 
for the roode lofte 

to the carpenter for takeing down the 
roode lofte, and stopping the holes 
in the wall, where the joisces stoode 

to the peynter for wrigttng the scrip- 
ture, where roode lofte stoode and 
overthwarte the same isle . 

to the clarkes for maynteyning and 
repeyring the song bokes in the 
quyre 

Ann. MDLXII. or 6 of Eli*. 
Payde for a bybill for the church 



Ann. MDLXIII. or 6 of Eliz. 

Payde for a boke of Wendsdayes fasting, 
which contayns omellies 

Ann. MDLXI V. or 7 of Eli*. 

Payde for a communion boke * 

for reparations of the cross in the 
market place 

Ann. MDLXV. or 8 of Eli*. 

Payde for too bokes of common prayer 

agaynste invading of the Turke , . . 

for a repetition of the communion 

v boke ' 

Ann. MDLXVI. or 9 of Eli*. 

Payde for setting up Robin Hoode's 
bowere 

Ann. MDLXXIII. or 16 of Eli*. 

Payde for a quire of paper to make four 

bokes of Geneva salmes . . 

for 2 bockes of commpn prayer new 
sett forth 

Ann. MDLXXIV. or 17 of Eli*. 

Payde for candilles for the church at 
Crist mas ...» 

Ann. MDLXXVI. MDLXXVII. or 19 & 

ia of En*. 

Payde for a new byble 

for a booke of common prayer. ..... 

for wrytyng the commandements in 
the quyre, and peynting the same. 

Ann. MDLXXVIII. or 21 of Eli*. 
Payde for a booke of the articles 



Ann. MDXCI. or 34 of Eli*. 
Payde for ah houre glassefor the puipitt. 
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Observations, 6c. on the preceding 

Charges. 

- The churchwarden's accounts of a parti- 
. cular parish 4 may in themselves be thought, 
justly, as a matter of no great consequence, 
and not worthy of much regard. But these 
seem to deserve some consideration, as they 
relate to a very remarkable period in our 
history, and prove by facts the great altera- 
tions that were made in religious affairs 
under the reigns of queen Mary and queen 
Elizabeth, together with the time and man- 
ner of putting them into execution; and 
may therefore serve both to confirm and 
illustrate several things related by our ec- 
clesiastical historians. 

1. We find mention made in these ex- 
tracts of the rood and rood loft. By the 
former of which was meant either a crucifix, 
or the image of some saint erected in popish 
churches. And here that name is given to 
the images of saint Mary and saint John, 
and to saint Helen, the patroness of the 
church. These images were set in shrines, 
or tabernacles, and the place where they 
stood was called the rood loft, which was 
commonly over or near the passage out of 
the body of the church into the chancel. 
In 1548, the first of king Edward VI., all 
images and their shrines were ordered to be 
taken down, as bishop Burnett informs us. 
But they were restored again on the acces- 
sion of queen Mary, as we find here, by 
the first article. 

2. The ship for frankincense, mentioned 
in the year 1556, was a small ressel in the 
form of a ship or boat, in which the Roman 
catholics burn frankincense to perfume their 
churches and images. 

3. The bolte of articles, purchased in 
1556, seems to be that which was printed 
and sent over the kingdom by order of 
queen Mary, at the end of the year 1554, 
containing instructions to the bishops for 
visiting the clergy. 

4. We find frequent mention made of 
lights and^ other expenses at a funeral, the 
months mind, the years and two years mind, 
and the obit of deceased persons, which 
were masses performed at those seasons for 
the rest of their souls; the word mind, 
meaning the same as memorial or remem- 
brance. And so it is used in a sermon yet 
extant of bishop Fisher, entitled A morn- 
ynge remembrance had at themonteth ininde 
of the most noble prynces Margarete, coun- 
tesse of Richmonde and Darbye, &c. As 



Tw^ 1 !^! ?■{' ?f Waltham. Abbey, p. 13. T. 
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to the term obitsy services of that kind seem 
to have been annually performed* The 
office of the mass for each of these solemni- 
ties may be seen in the Roman Mistal, 
under the title of Missal pro defiinctu. 
And it appears by the different sums here 
charged, that the expenses were suited to 
persons of all ranks, that none might he 
deprived of the benefit which was supposed 
to accrue from them. 

5. It was customary in popish countries 
on Good Friday to erect a small building, 
to represent the sepulchre of our Saviour. 
In this they put the host, and set a person 
to watch both that night and the next. On 
the following morning very early, the host 
being taken out, Christ is risen. This was 
done here in 1557 and two following years, 
the last of which was in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. Du Fresne has given us a par- 
ticular account of this ceremony as per- 
formed at Rouen in France, where three 
persons in female habits used to go to the 
sepulchre, in which two others were placed 
to represent angels, who told them Christ 
was risen. {Latin Glossary, under the words 
Sepnlchro qfficinum.) The building men- 
tioned must have been" very slight, since 
the whole expense amounted to no more 
than seventeen shillings and sixpence. 

6. In the article of wax to- thense the 
church, under the year 1558, the word thense 
is, I presume, a mistake for cense, as they 
might use wax with the frankincense in 
censing or perfuming the church. 

7. In 1559 the altar was taken down, 
and in 1560 the communion table was put 
in its place, by order of queen Elizabeth. 

8. Masses for the dead continued to this 
time, but here, instead of a moneths mynde, 
the expression is a months monument. But 
as that office was performed at the altar, 
and this being taken down that year, the 
other could not be performed. And yet we 
have the word mass applied to the service 
performed on Christmas-day the year fol- 
lowing. 

9. The morrice belts, mentioned under 
the year 1560 as purchased by the parish, 
were used in their mortice dances, a diver- 
sion then practised at their festivals; in 
which the populace might be indulged from 
a political view, to keep them in good 
humour. 

10. In 1561 the rood loft was taken 
down, and in order to obliterate its remem- 
brance, (as had been done before in the 
reign of king Edward VI.,> some passages 
out of the Bible were painted in the place 
where it stood, whioh could give but little 
offence, since the images had been removed 
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the preceding year by the queen's injunc- of convocation In 1562, and printed the 

tion, on the representation of the bishops, year following. But in 1571, being again 

11. In 1562 a Bible is said to have been revised and ratified by act of parliament, 
bought for the church, -which cost ten shil- they seem to have been placed in churches, 
lings. This, I suppose, was the Geneva 16. The last article in these extracts is 
Bible, in 4to., both on account of its low fourpence for an houre glass for the pulpit. 
price, and because that edition, having the How early the custom was of using hour 
division of verses, was best suited for public glasses in the pulpit, I cannot say ; but 
use. It was an English translation, which this is the first instance of it I ever met 
had been revised and corrected by the Eng- with. 

lish exiles at Geneva, in queen Mary's reign, It is not to be thought that the same re- 

and printed there in 1560, with a dedica- gulations were all made within the same 

tion to queen Elizabeth. In the year 1576 time in all other places. That depended 

we find another Bible was bought, which with the several bishops of their dioceses, 

was called the New Bible, and is said to and according to their zeal for the Reforma* 

have cost forty shillings ; which must have tion. Abingdon lies in the diocese of Sa- 

been the large folio, usually called arch- lisbury, and, as bishop Jewel, who was first 

bishop ,Parher's Bible, printed at London, nominated to that see by queen Elizabeth, 

in 1568, by Richard Jugge, the queen's and continued in it till the year 1571, 

printer. They had prayer-boohs, psalters, was so great a defender of the reformed 

and song-boohs, for the churches in the religion, it is not to be doubted but every. 

beginning of this reign, as the whole Bible thing was there carried on with as much 

was not easily to be procured. expedition as was judged consistent with 

12. In 1565 there is a charge of sixpence piudence. 
for two common prayer-boohs against in* 

vading the Turke. It was then thought the ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' » 

common cause of the Christian states in 

Europe to oppose the progress of the &Mtltk 3BI8P& 

Turkish arras by all methods, both civil WWUIW l** 1 *^* 

and religious. And this year the Turks tm ytft 

made a descent upon the Isle of Malta, JNo# Am# 

where they besieged the town and castle of r From tbe « Bat ti e of Alcazar, a Tragedy, 

ot. Michael tour months, when, on the ar> u 1594.1 

proach of the Christian fleet, they broke up 

the siege, and suffered considerable loss in Muhj Mohamet, driven from his throne 

their flight. (Thuanus, lib. 38.) And as the into a desart, robs the Lioness to feed his 

war was afterwards carried on between fainting Wife Calipolis. 

them and the emperor Maximillian in Hun- . m , 

gary, the like prayer-books were annually **» Hold ^ C*P<*« s feed > and faint no mort - 

purchased for the parish till the year 1569 ™ u * e f sh L f T *5" ne ** \ ♦ 

inclim'vp * Meat of a Princess, for a Princess* meat. 

i * t o«,i * ~-l' 1 e • Li Learn by her noble stomach to esteem 

13. In 1566 there is an article of eight- - \ , . , . .. 

M ^ P ... r»t» rri» Penury plenty in extremest dearth ; 

eenpence for setting up Robm Hoode s Who> ; h P en £ 8aw her f ^ ^^ 

bowere. This, I imagine, might be an ar- ^ BOt in mclanchol or J^ fear; 

hour or booth, erected by the parish, at But, as brave minds are strongest in extremes, 

Some festival . Though for what purpose It So shej redoubling her former force, 

received that name T know not, unless it Ranged through the woods, and rent the breeding 
was designed for archers. vaults 

14. In 1573 charge is made of paper for Of proudest savages, to save herself. 
four boohes of Geneva psalms. It is well Feed then, and faint not, fair Calipolis; 
known, that the VOCal music in parochial For, rather than fierce famine shall prevail 
Churches received a great alteration under To gnaw thy entrails with her thorny teeth, 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, being changed The conquering lioness shall attend on thee, 
from antiphonyes into metrical psalmody, And lay huge heaps of slaughter'd carcases 
Which is here called the Geneva psalms. As bulwarks in her way to keep her back. 

15. In the year 1578 tenpence were paid I *»u provide thee of a princely Ospray, 
for a book of the articles. These articles were T}Mt * M she flieth over fi » h in p 001 * 
agreed to and subscribed for by both houses T** fish sban turn their g^ 4 *™* ^Wes up, 

And thou shall take the liberal choice of all. 

""""" r-—---———-——--———----———-—— Joy^a stately Bird with wide-commanding wings - . 

* Pref. ad Camdenl " Efiz." p. xxix. 1. i, g. Shall bover still about thy prince!/ head, .? 
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And bent down fowls by" tVrtQs Into thy lap. 
lead the* and faint not, fair CalipoUa.* 



That CaliVs kilKng knife fell from her hand ; 
And, 'stead of stabs, I kisa'd the red-lip t Boy. 



[From the u Seven Champions of Christen- 
• dom," by John Kirk, acted 1638.] 

Calib, the Witch, in the opening Scene, 
in a Storm. 

Calib. Ha! louder a little; so, that bant was well. 
Again ; ha. ha ! house, bouse your heads, ye fear- 
-struck mortal fools, when Calib' s consort plays 
A hunts-up to her. How rarely doth it languell 
In mine ears 1 these are mine organs ; the toad, 
the bat, the raven, and the fell whistling bird, 
Are all my anthem-singing quiristers. 
Such sapless roots, and tireless withered woods, 
Are pleasanter to me than to behold 
The jocund month of May, in whose green head of youth 
The amorous Flora strews her various flowers, 
And smiles to see how brave she has deekt her girl. 
But pass we May, as game for, fangled fools, 
That dare not set a foot in Art's dark, neo- 
-ret, and bewitching path, as Calib has. 
Here is my mansion . 

Within tha ragged bowel* of this cave, 
This crag, this cliff, this den ; which to behold 
Would freeze to ice the hissing-trammels of Medusa. 
Yet here enthroned I sit, more richer in my spells 
And potent charms, than is the stately Mountain Queen, 
Drest with the beauty of her sparkling gems, 
To vie a lustre 'gainst the heavenly lamps. . 
But wa are sunk in these "antipodes ; so choakt 
With darkness is great Calib's cave, that it. 
Can stifle day. It can ?— it shall— for we do loath the 

ligbt; 
And, as our deeds are black, we hug the night. 
But Where's this Boy, my Gkouoe, my Love, my Life, 
Whom Calib lately dotes on more than life ? 
I must not have him wander from my love 
Farther than summons of my eye, or beck, 
Can call him back again. But 'tis my fiend- 
"begotten and deform'd Issuer, misleads him : 
For which I'll rock him in a storm of hail, 
And dash him 'gainst the pavement on the rocky den ; 
He must not lead my Joy astray from me. 
The parents of that Boy, begetting him, 
Begot and bore the issue of their deaths ; 
Which done$, the Child I stole, 
Thinking alone to triumph in his death, 
And bathe my body in bis popular gore ; 
But dove-like Nature favour'd so the Child, 



* This address, for its barbaric splendor of concep- 
tion, extravagant vein of promise, not to mention some • 
idiomatic peculiarities, and the very strnctnre of the 
verse, savonrs strongly of Marlowe j but the real 
author, I believe, is unknown* 

i A sort .of young Caliban, her son, who presently 
enters, complaining of a *• bloody coxcomb " which the 
Young Saint George had given him. 

t Cfob had killed the parents of. the Young Saint 
George. «... • * - 



[From " Two Tragedies in One/' by Ro- 
bert Yarrington, who wrote in the reign 
of Elizabeth.] 

Truth, the Chorus, to the Spectators. 

All you, the sad Spectators of this Act, 
Whose hearts do taste a feeling pensiveness 
Of this unheard-of savage massacre : 
Oh*be far off to harbour such a thought, 
As this audacious murderer put in aot ! 
I see your sorrows flow up to the brim, 
And overflow your cheeks with brinish tears : 
But though this sight bring surfeit to the eye, 
Delight your ears with pleasing harmony. 
That ears may countercheck your eyes, and say, 
« Why shed youaaara ? this deed is but a PW 



Murderer to his Sister, about to *t**t 
away the trunk of the body, having severe*' 
it from the limbs. 

Hark, Rachel 1 I will cross the water strait, 
And fling this middle mention of a Man 
Into some ditch. 

It is curious, that this old Play comprises 
the distinct action of two Atrocities; the 
One a vulgar murder, committed in, our 
own Thames Street, with the names and 
incidents truly and historically set down ; 
the other a Murder in high life, supposed 
to be acting at the same time in Italy, the 
scenes alternating between that country and 
England : the Story of the latter is mutatis 
mutandis no other than that of our own 
" Babes in the Wood," transferred to Italy, 
from delicacy no doubt to some of the 
family of the rich Wicked Uncle, who 
might yet be living. . The treatment of the 
two differs as the romance-like narratives 
m " God's Revenge against Murder," in 
which the Actors of the Murders (with the 
trifling exception that they were Murderers) 
are represented as most accomplished and 
every way amiable young Gentlefolks of 
either sex — as much as that differs from the 
honest unglossing pages of the homely 
Newgate Ordinary. 

C.L. 



* The whole theory of the reason of our delight m 
Tragic Representations, which has «c*t so many- 
elaborate chapters of Criticism, is condensed in jthese 
four MM lines: Aritioth qttintmstntiafaee. • • - ' 
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Wbt ®to 3B&r Garten 

AT BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK. 

Beak Baiting — Masters of the Bears 

and Dogs — Edward Alleyn — The 

Falcon Tavern, &e« 

The Bull and the Bear baiting, on the 
Bankside, seem to have preceded, in point 
of time, the several other ancient theatres 
of the metropolis. The precise date of their 
erection is not ascertained, but a Bear- 
garden on the Bankside is mentioned by one 
Crowley, a poet, of the reign of Henry VIII., 
as being at that time in existence. He 
informs us, that the exhibitions were on a 
Sunday, that they drew full assemblies, and 
that the price of admission was then one 
halfpenny I 

" What fol&e it ftfe to keep with danger, 
A great mm&*« dog, and fowle ouglie bear ; 
AmA to this end, to see them two fight, 
Wiih terrible tearings, a ftfl ouglie sight. 
And methinkes those men are most fools of al, 
Whose store of money is but very smal ; 
And yet every Sunday they wil sorely spend 
One penny or two, the bearward's living to mend. 

" At Paris garden each Sunday, a man shal not fail 
To find two or three hundred for the bearwards vale, 
Onto halfpenny apiece they use for to give, 
When some have no more in their pusses, I believe ; 
Wei, -at the last day, their conscience wil declare, 
That the poor ought to have al that they may spare. 
If you therefore give to see a bear fight, 
Be sure God his curse upon yon wil light !" 

Whether these "rough games/' as a 
certain author terms them, were then ex- 
hibited in the same or similar amphitheatres, 
to those afterwards engraved in our old 
plans, or in the open air, the extract does 
not inform us. Nor does Stowe's account 
afford any better idea. He merely tells us, 
that there were on the west bank " two 
bear gardens, the old and the new ; places, 
wherein were kept beares, bulls, and other 
beasts to be bay ted; as also mastives in 
several kenels, nourished to bayt them. 
These beares and other beasts/' he adds; 
ft are there kept in plots of ground, scaf- 
folded about, for the beholders to stand 
safe." 

In Aggass's plan, taken 1574, and the 
plan of Braun, made about the same time, 
these plots of ground are engraved, with 
the addition of two circi, for the accommo- 
dation of the spectators, bearing the names 
of the "Bowtt Baytyng, and XheBeare Bayt- 
inge." In both Dlans, the buildings appear 
to be completely ckcslar, and were evi- 



dently intended as humble imitations of 
the ancient Roman amphitheatre. They 
stood in two adjoining fields, separated only 
by a small slip of land ; but some differences 
are observable in the spots on which they 
are built. 

In Aggas's plap, which is the earliest, 
the disjoining slip of land contains only one 
large pond^ common to the two places of 
exhibition ; but in Braun, this appears 
' divided into three ponds, besides a similar 
convenience near each theatre. The use of 
these pieces of water is very well explained 
in Brown's Travels, (1685) who has given 
a plate of the " Elector of Saxony his beare 
garden at Dresden/' in which is a large 
pond, with several bears amusing them- 
selves in it; his account of which is highly 
curious : 

" In the hunting-house, in the old town/' 
says he, " are fifteen bears, very well pro- 
vided for, and looked unto. They have 
fountains and ponds, to wash themselves in, 
wherein they much delight : and near to 
the pond are high ragged posts or trees, set 
up for the bears to climb up, and scaffolds 
made at the top, to sun and dry themselves ; 
where they will also sleep, and come and 
go as the keeper calls them.*' 

The ponds, and dog-kennels, for the 
bears on the Bankside, are clearly marked 
in the plans alluded to ; and the construc- 
tion of the amphitheatres themselves may 
be tolerably well conceived, notwithstand- 
ing the smallness of the 3cale on which 
they are drawn. They evidently consisted, 
within-side, of a lower tier of circular seats 
for the spectators, at the back of which, 
a sort of screen ran all found, in part open, 
so as to admit a view from without, evident 
in Braun's delineation, by the figures who 
are looking through, on the outside. The 
buildings are unroofed, and in both plans 
shown during the time of performance, 
which in Aggas's view is announced by the 
display of little flags or streamers on the 
top. The dogs are tied up in slips near 
each, ready for the sport, and the Com- 
batants actually engaged in Braun's plan. 
Two little houses for retirement are at the 
head of each theatre. 

The amusement of bear-baiting in Eng- 
land existed, however, long before the 
mention here made of it. In the North* 
umberland Household Book, compiled in 
the reign of Henry VII , enumerating " al 
maner of rewardis customable usede yearely 
to be yeven by my Lorde to strangers, as 
players, mynstraills, or any other strangers, 
whatsomever they be/', are the follow- 
ing: 
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€l)c Star ©arbcn tit £>otttljtoark, a. d. 1574. ■ 

From the lono Print of London bv Vischeb called the Antwerp View. 



hym, yt arely — - 






" Item, my Lorde Hiilh and Mcugtoinyth la 

ysrly, when bis Lordshipe isktbamr, to hii 

ward, when hft comylh Jo my Lorde in Chris 

wilh hu Lordshippe't beeats, for miVyoge r 

lordship pistjuu, [he said nij. d»y§— it. «.' 

It made one of the favourite i 

of the romantic age of queen Elizabeth, 

and was introduced among the princely 

pleasures of Ken il worth in 1575, where the 

droit author of the account introduces the 

bear and dogs deciding their ancient grudge 

per duellum.* 

■■or tli. p- ¥>, quoted lis 



"Well, Syr (says he), the bearz wear 
brought foorlh intoo coourt, the dogs set 
too them, too argu the points eeven face to 
face, they had learnd coounsell allso a both 



No wery feers both tou and toother eager 
in argument : if the dog in pteadyng 
woold pink the bear by the throle, the bear 
with trauers woould claw him again by the 
skaip, confess and a list; but a Toyd a 
coold not that wax bound too the bar : and 
!nz counsell tolled htm that it coold be too 
him no poliecy in pleading. Theariore, 
thus with fending and proouing, with 
plucking and tugging, ikratting and byting, 
by plain tooth and nayll, a to side arid 
toother, such era pes of blood and leather 
was (hear between them, ax a month's 
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Cfte Bear barton in ^ouflbtoarfe, a.d. 1648. 

From the large four-sheet View of London by Hollar. 
THE LAST KNOWN REPRESENTATION OF THE PLACE. 



licking, I ween, wyl not recoover, and yet 
remain az far oout az euer they wear. It 
waz a sport very pleazaunt of theez bcaatys : 
to see the bear with hiz pink nyez leering 
after his enmiez approch,the niinblness and 
wayt of ye dog too take his auauntage, and 
tbe fors and experiens of the bear agayn to 
auoyd the assauts : if he wear bitten in one 
place, hoow he woold pynch in anoother 
too get free : that if he wear taken onez, 
then what sbyft with byting, with clawyng, 
with roring, torsing and tumbling, he woold 
work to wynde hymself from them ; and 
when he was lose, to shake hiz ears twyse 
or thryse wyth the blud and the slaver 
aboout hizfiznamy,was a matter of a goodly 
releef." 

It is not to be wondered at, that an 
amusement, thus patronised by the great, 
and even by royalty itself, ferocious as it 
was, should be tbe delight of the vulgar, 
whose untutored taste it was peculiarly cal- 
culated to please. Accordingly, bear-baiting 
seems to have been amazingly frequented, 
at this time, especially on Sundayi. On 
one of these days, in 1583, a dire accident 
befell the spectators. The scaffolding sud- 
denly gave way, and multitudes of people 
were killed, or miserably maimed. This 
was looked upon as a judgment, and as 



such was noticed by divines, and other grave. 
characters, in their sermons and writings. 
The lord mayor for that year (sir Thomas 
Blanke) wrote on the occasion to the lord 
treasurer, " that it gave great reason to 
acknowledge tbe hand of God, for breach of 
Ihe Lord's Day," and moved bim to redress 
the same. 

Little notice, however, was taken of his 
application; the accident was forgot; and 
the barbarous amusement soon followed as 
much as ever, Stowe assuring us, in his 
work, printed many years afterwards, "that 
for baiting of bulls and bears, they were, 
till that time, much frequented, namely, in 
beargardens on the Backside. " The com- 
monalty could not be expected to reform 
what had the sanction of tbe highest ex- 
ample, and the labours of the moralist were 
as unavailing as in the case of pugilism in 
tbe present day. , 

In the succeeding reign, Ihe general in- 
troduction of the drama operated as a check 
to the practice, and the public taste took a 
turn. One of these theatres gave place to 
"the Globe;" the other remained long 
after. This second theatre, which retained 
its original name of the " Bear-bailing," 
was rebuilt on a larger scale, about the 
beginning of James the First's reign ; and 
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of an octagonal form instead of round, as 
before ; in which respect it resembled the 
other theatres on the Bankside. The fir tt 
engraving in this article contains a view of 
it in this state, from the long print of Lon- 
don by Vischer, usually called the Antwerp • 
view. In this representation, the slips, or 
dog-kennels, are again distinctly marked, 
as well as the ponds. The second engraving, 
from Hollar's view about 1648, shows it as 
it was a third time rebuilt on a larger scale, 
and again of the circular shape, when 
" plays' 1 and prize-fighting were added to 
the amusements exhibited at it. 

In the reign of James I. the " Bear- 
garden" was under the protection of 
royalty, and the mastership of it made a 
patent place. The celebrated actor Alleyn 
enjoyed this lucrative post, as keeper -of 
the king's wild beasts, or master of the 
royal bear-garden, situated on the Bank* 
sidfy in Southwark. The profits of this 
place are said by his biographer to have 
been immense, sometimes amounting to 
500/. a year ; and well account for the great 
fortune he raised. A little before his death 
he sold his share and patent to his wife's 
father, Mr. Hinchtoe, for 580/. 

We have a good account of the " Bear- 
baiting," in the reign of Charles II., by one 
Mons. Jorevin, a foreigner, whose observa- 
tions on this country were published in 
1672,* and who has given us the following 
curious detail of a visit he paid to it : — 

u We went to see the Bergiardin, by 
Sodoark,f which is a great amphitheatre, 
where combats are fought between all sorts 
of animals, and sometimes men, as we once 
saw. Commonly, when any fencing-roas- 
ters are desirous of showing their courage 
and their great skill, they issue mutual chal- 
lenges, and, before they engage, parade 
the town with drums and trumpets sound- 
ing, to inform the public there is a challenge 
between two brave masters of the science 
of defence, and that the battle will be fought 
on such a day. We went to see this com- 
bat, which was performed on a stage in the 
middle of this amphitheatre, where, on the 
flourishes of trumpets, and the beat of 
drums, the combatants entered, stripped to 
their shirts. On a signal from the drum, 
they drew their swords, and immediately 
began the fight, skirmishing a long time 
without any wounds. They were both very 
skilful and courageous. The tallest had the 



. • Republished in the Antiquarian Repertory, Ed. 
1806, tinder the title' of «* A Description of England add 
iv**"^ * 6 l?Ul Qei>tttr * b y MvM. Jortvin," toI> 
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advantage over the least ; for, according to 
the English fashion of fencing, they endea- 
voured rather to cut, than push in the 
French manner, so that by his height he 
had the advantage of being able to strike 
his antagonist on the head, against which, 
the little one was on his guard* He had, 
in his turn, an advantage over the great 
one, in being able to give him the Jaroac 
stroke, by cutting him on his right ham, 
which he left in a manner quite unguarded. 
So that, all things considered, they were 
equally matched. Nevertheless, the tall 
one struck his antagonist on the wrist, 
which he almost cut off; but this did not 

Erevent him 'from continuing the fight* after 
e had been dressed, and taken a glass or 
two of wine to give him courage, when he 
took ample vengeance for his wound; for a 
little afterwards, making a feint at th» ham, 
the tall man, stooping in order to parry it, 
laid his whole head open, when the 'little 
one gave him a stroke, which took off a 
slice of his head, and almost all his ear. 
For my part, I think there is an inhumanity, 
a barbarity, and cruelty, in permitting mes 
to kill each other for diversion. The sur- 
geons immediately dressed them, and bound 
up their wounds ; which being done, they 
resumed the combat, and both being sen- 
sible of their respective disadvantages, they 
therefore were a long time without giving 
or receiving a wound, which was the cause 
that the little one, failing to parry so ex- 
actly, being tired with this long battle 
received a stroke on his wounded wrist, 
which dividing the sinews, he remained 
vanquished, and the tall conqueror received 
the applause of the spectators. For my 
part, I should have baa more pleasure in 
seeing the battle of the bears and dogs, 
which was fought the following day on the 
same theatre." 

It does not appear at what period the 
Bear-baiting was destroyed, but it was, 
probably, not long after the above period. 
Strype, in his first edition of Stowe, pub- 
lished 1720, speaking of " Bear Alley, on' 
this spot, says, " Here is a glass-house, and 
about the middle a new-built court, well- 
inhabited, called Bear-garden Square ; so 
called, as built in the place where the Bear* 
garden formerly stood, until removed to 
the other side of the water ; which is more 
convenient for the butchers, and such like, 
who are taken with such rustic, sports as 
the baiting of bears and bulls." The theatre 
was evidently destroyed to build this then 
new court.* 

• larad. IHuetrat * 
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" According 1 to an entry in the Parochial 
Books -in 1580, one Morgan Pope agreed 
to pay the parish of St. Saviour, Southwark, 
for the Bear-garden, and the ground where 1 
the dogs were kept, 6s.Qd. arrears and 6s. 8d. 
foT tithes.* 

-The old Bear-garden at Bankside, and 
the Globe" theatre wherein Shakspeare's 
idays were originally performed, and he 
himself sometimes acted, was in the manor 
or liberty of Paris Garden. Near this, and* 
in the same manor, were the Hope, the 
Swan/ and the Rose theatres. It appears 
from " an ancient Survey- en- veHum- made: 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth/' that 
" Olde Paris Garden Lane " ran from 
Bankside, in the direction of the present 
Blackfriars-road, to stairs at the river's-side 
near to, or perhaps on the very spot now 
occupied by, the Surry end of Blackfriars- 
bridge, and opposite to this lane in the road 
of the Bankside stood an old stone cross, 
which, therefore, were it remaining, would 
now stand in Blackfriars-road, near Hol- 
land-street, leading to the present Fal- 
con -glass-house, opposite to which site 
was the old Falcon tavern, celebrated for 
having been the daily resort of Sbakspeare 
and his drantic companions. Till of late 
years, the Falcon inn was a house of great 
business, and the place from whence coaches 
went to all parts of Kent, Surry, and 
Sussex. In 1805, before the old house was 
taken down, Mr. Wilkinson, of Cornhill, 
caused a drawing to be made, and published 
an engraving of i The Bull and Bear 
Baiting" were two or three hundred yards 
eastward of the Falcon, and beyond were 
the Globe and the other theatres jnst men- 
tioned. " The site of the Old Bear-garden 
retaining its name, is now occupied by Mr. 
Bradley's extensive iron-found ery, in which 
shot and shells are cast for the govern- 
ment."* 

The royal officer, called' the " master of 
the bears and dogs," under queen Elizabeth 
and king James I., had a fee of a farthing 
per day. Sir John Darrington held the 
office in 1600, when he was commanded 
on a short notice to exhibit before the queen 
in the; Tilt-yard ; but not having a proper 
stock of animate, he was obliged to apply 
to Edward Alleyn, (the founder of Dulwich- 
college,) and Philip Henslow, then owner 
of the Bear-garden in Southwark, for" their 
assistance. On his death, king James 
granted the office to sir William Steward, 
who, it seems, interrupted Alleyn and 
Henslow as not having a license, and yet 

* Miming- and Bray's Surry. 



refused to take their- stock at a reasonable 
price, so that they were obliged to buy his 
patent. Alleyn and Henslow complained 
much of this in a petition to the king, corn 
taining many curious circumstances, which 
Mr. Ly sons has published at* length t Alleyri 
held this office fill his 'death; or Very heat 
it: he is styled by it in the letters patent 
for the foundation of his college in 1620: 
Among his papers there is a covenant from* 
Peter Street, for the building at the BeaN 
garden; fifty-six feet long and sixteen wide^ 
the estimate of the carpenter's Work feeing 
sixty-five pounds. 

The latest patent discovered to have been 
granted for the office of master of the bears 
and dogs is that granted to sir Sanders 
Duncombe in 1639, for the sole practising 
and profit of the fighting and combating of 
wild and domestic beasts in England, for 
fourteen years. 

' This practice was checked by the parlia- 
ment in 1642. On the 10th of December 
in that year, Mr. Whittacre presented in 
writing an examination of the words ex- 
pressed by the master of the Bear-garden; 
" that he would cut the throats of those 
that refused to subscribe a petition :*' where* 
upon it was resolved, on the question '< that 
Mr. Godfray, -master of the Bear-garden, 
shall he forthwith committed to Newgate- 
Ordered, the masters of the Bear-garden, 
"and all other persons who have interest 
there, be enjoined and required by this 
house, that for the future they do not per- 
mit to be used the game of bear-baiting in 
these times of great distraction, till this 
house do give further order herein." t The 
practice, however, did not wholly discon- 
tinue in the neighbourhood of London till 
1750. Of late years this public exhibition 
was revived in I>uck-lane, Westminster, and 
at the present time i9 not wholly sup- 
pressed. 

'I " i n i - . . . ■ * 

literature* 

A NEW POEM. 
" AHAB,in four Cantos. By S.R. Jackson/' 

Mr. Jackson, the tfuthor of several poems, 
whose merits he deems to have been dis- 
regarded, puts forth " Ahab," with renewed 
•hope, and a remarkable address. He 
says— 

" Reader, hast thou not seen a solitary 
buoy floating on the vast ocean ?. the waves 
-dash against it, and the broad keel of the 
vessel sweeps over and presses it down, 
yet it rises again to the surface, prepared 
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for every assaults— I am like that buoy, aided, and remained unnoticed, I had no 
Thrice have I appeared before you, thrice patron's name to herald mine. I sent 
have the waves of neglect passed oyer me, copies to the Reviews, but, with the excep- 
and once more I rise, a candidate for your tion of the Literary Chronicle and Gentle- 
good opinion. My wish is not merely to man's Magazine, they were unnoticed. The 
succeed, but to merit success. Paimum doors to publicity being thus closed against 
qui meruit ferat, was the motto of one who me, what could I do, but fail, as better 
will never be forgotten, and I hope to bards have done before me n 
quote it without seeming to be presump- There is an affecting claim in the ver- 
tuous* I am told by some who aie deemed sifted conclusion of the preface. 

competent judges, that I am deserving of « TU done ! the work of many a pensive lour 

encouragement, and I here solicit it. Is o'er : the fruit is gatherM from the tree, 

" During the printing of this work, one Warm'd by care's sun, and by affliction's shower 

has criticised a rough rhyme, another cried Water*d and ripen'd in obscurity. 

«— ' Ha ! what you turned poet V and Few hopes hare I that it may welcome be ; 

giving his head a significant shake, said, Yet do I not give way to black despair; 

* better mind Cocker.' 'So I would,* I SmaU barks have liv'd through many a stormy sea, 

replied, * but Cocker won't mind me/ In Small birds wing'd far their way through totwdless 

all the various changes of my life the Muse air 

has not deserted me: beloved ones have And joy's sweet rose tow'rd o'er the weeds of envious 

vanished — friends have deceived — but she carc * 

has remained faithful. One critic has " With these feelings I submit my poem 

advised this addition, another that curtail- to notice, and but request such patronage 

ment ; but remembering the story of the as it may deserve." 

old man and the boy, and the ass, I plod . The following invocation, which com- 

on : not that I am indifferent to opinion— mences the poem, will arrest attention. 

for from it ; but there are persons whose „ M , whom fatherg ^^ M of A 

advice one cannot take—who find fault Flotm ^ lhyfkl ^ ofl ^ llft ^ fctJttm7et ji s 

merely for the sake of talking, and impale And Aough unworthiegt i of e^uy u^g,, 

an author from mere spleen. To wake the harp of David's silent strings 5 

" The poem now submitted to your notice Though, following not the light which in my path 

is founded on the 21 st and 22d chapters in shone bright to guide me, I have brav'd thy wrath, 

the First Book of Kings : in it I have en- And walk'd with other men in darkness, yet, 

deavoured to show, that crime always If penitent, my heart its sins regret— 

.brings its own punishment ; that whenever if, bending lowly at thy shrine, 1 crave 

we do wrong, an inward monitor reminds Thy aid to guide my bark o'er life's rough wave, 

US of it: and have sought to revive in the Till all the shoals of error safely past, 

spirits of Englishmen that patriotic feeling In truth's calm haven I repose at last: 

which is daily becoming more dormant. 0, let that sweet, that unextinguished beam 

" At this season,* when the leaves are Which fondl y came to wake tte from m Y dream, 

falling fast, booksellers, as well as trees, get A ** in W*** myVand'ring steps to guide, 

cold-hearted— they will not purchase ; nor Lest mv •o* 1 siftk » and P* 5 "* in its P ride - 

.can I blame them, for if the tide of public * MkBOt » all-mysterious as Thou art, 

opinion sets in against poetry, they would To 8ee ^^ bttt to feel Thee in mv heart * 

be wrong to buy what they cannot sell. Unfettefd »7 *• virions rules and forms 

"Yet they might, some of them at least, That bomi * the actions of eartVs 8ubtle worms » 

treat an author more respectfully ; they From worldly a^ and p^udic*. free, 

might look at his work, it would not To know hat Thou art G^ and worsh,p Thee. 

take them a long time Jo do so; and ^» ^he' on the tem^t. sweeping wxng ^ 

A , ., A , * 11 •* •«. 11 «i al Thou comest, or the breath that wakes the spring ; 

.they could then tell if it would suit them „ in the thonder , s roar f 

or not. Unfortunately, a manuscript need Qr the loud blast that ^ ^ chsAn 

but be m verse, and it Will be worth 0r m the gentle music of the breese, 

nothing. I fancy the booksellers are like Stirring ^ UBy „ ttpon tU fore9t tnn . 

the horse in the team, they have carried 8m ^ t me M thy presencef let m « b^ 

the poet's bells so long that they have be- In mi-d that Thou art with me ^^ wher ^ 

come weary of the jingle. Be this as it And oh! since inspiration comes from Thea 

may, I have tried, and COuld not get a To mortal mind, like rain unto the tree, 

purchaser. It was true I had published Bidding it flourish and put forth its fruit, 

before, Jbut my productions came out un- So bid my soul, whose voice has long been mute, 

■■■■■- Awaken ; give me words of fire to sing 

• Michaelmas, 1889. Tb* deeds and fall of Israel's hapless kiqf . 
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Peiltaps'tfee reader mveyh* further pro* <fl/8Sfttt*» 

pitiated in the author's behalf by the 
^ «n » RESTORATION OF THE CATHOLIC 

Dedication. RELIGION IN FRANCE. 

*To the Ret. Christopher Benson, M.A. 

Prebendary of Worcester, and Rector of The catholic religion was that in which 

St. Giles in the Fields. ** French were biought up; and they 

_, . _ . , • were, from habit at -least, if not from con* 

u Sir— Being wholly unused to patronage, Action, attached to it : so far was its over* 

I know not how to invoke it, but by plainly tnrow f rom meeting with the general ap- 

saying, that I wish for protection to what- probation and concurrence of the nation, 

ever may be deemed worthy of regard in that if it was acquiesced in for a time, it was 1 

the following pages, m€rely fr^ a £e Ull g f inability to avert 

"I respectfully dedicate the poem to you, ^ blow ; and the persecution which it 

sir, from a deep sense of the esteem where* experienced only served, as all persecution 

in you are held; and, I onenly confess, ^ oeSf t o endear the object of it more 

with considerable anxiety that you may strongly to them. 

approve, and that your name may sanction Such would have been the enect, even if 
and assist my efforts. the attempt made had only been to substi* 

" In strictness perhaps I ought to have tute by force some other mode of faith in 
solicited your permission to do this; but, its place; but when the question was to 
with the wishes I have expressed, and con- annihilate religion itself, no sane mind 
scious of the rectitude of my motives, I could possibly dream of ultimate success, 
persuade myself that you will see I could The sense of dependence upon some un* 
not afford to hazard your declining, from seen power far above our comprehension, 
private feelings, a public testimony of un- is a principle inherent in human nature;—* 
feigned [respect, from a humble and no nation has yet been discovered, how 
unknown individual. remote soever from civilisation in its cus-^ 

" I am, sir, your most obedient toms and manners, in which some ideas 

And sincerely devoted servant, of a power superior to all earthly one* 
" Samuel Richard Jackson, were not to be round. 
u Sept. 29, 1826." The French are generally characterised 

. as fond of novelty, and always seeking 

Mr. Jackson has other offspring besides after it with eagerness ; and yet, however 
the productions of his muse, and their infant paradoxical it may appear, it is no less 
voices may be imagined to proclaim in true, that in many respects no people 
plain prose that the present volume, and it adhere more tenaciously to ancient habits 
is a volume— a hundred pages in full sized and customs. Nothing contributed so es- 
octavc— is published for the author, by sentially to the final overthrow of the vie* 
jMessrs. Sherwood and Co. " price 4*. in lent revolutionists — no, not even the horror 
l>oards."—Kind-heazted readers will take excited by the torrents of blood which they 
the hint. sne d — fls their endeavouring all at once to 

deprive the people of many habits and 

customs which they particularly cherished ; 

PULPIT CLOCKS, AND HOUR nor did any thing contribute more strongly 

GLASSES. to Bonaparte's power, than his restoring 

them. 

In the annals of Dunstable Priory is These reflections were suggested to Miss 

this item : " In 1483, made a clock over Plumtre by one of the most remarkable 

the pulpit." scenes that occurred while she was at Paris— 

A stand for a hour-glass still remains in the procession to the church of Notre-Dame, 

jnany pulpits. A rector of Bibury used to on Easter Sunday, for the public restora* 

.preach two hours, regularly turning the tion of the catholic worship. The free 

glass. After the text, the esquire of. the exercise of their religion had been for 

parish withdrew, smoked his pipe, and several months allowed to the people, and 

returned to the blessing. Lecturers' pulpits the churches, which had long been shut, 

have also hour-glasses. The priest had were reopened ; but this was the first 

.sometimes a watch found him by the occasion on which the constituted autho* 

parish * rities had, as a body, assisted in any reli* 

,_ ■ gious ceremony. As to the reestablish- 

: . • fo§b»ke> British Monaohuau nient of religion being grateful to the- 
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people, not a doubt remained "in her mind ; 
every opportunity which had been afforded 
her of investigating the matter, since she 
first landed in France, had given her so 
strong a conviction of it, that it could not 
^e increased by any thing she was about to 
witness. But another experiment, which 
was to be made on the occasion was » 
greater subject of curiosity ; and this was, 
that the procession and ceremonies were to 
^e in some sort a revival .of the ancient 
court splendour and pageantry. 

Deeply impressed with this kind of curi* 
esity, and knowing that the only way 
V> be fully informed of the sentiments of 
the people was to make one among them, 
she ana her friends took their stations 
in the square before the great entrance 
to the Palais-royal, where a double rank 
of soldiers formed a lane to keep a passage 
clear for the procession. They procured 
chairs from a neighbouring house, which 
served as seats tUl the cavalcade began, 
and then they stood on them to see it pass. 
She describes the ceremonies in the follow* 
ingmanner. 

The square was thronged with people, 
and we could with the utmost facility 
attend to the sentiments uttered by the 
circle round us. The restoration of reli- 
gion seemed to engage but a small part of 
their attention— that was an idea so familiar 
to them, that it had almost ceased to excite 
emotion ; but they were excessively occu- 
pied by speculations on the procession, 
which report had said was to be one of 
the most magnificent sights ever seen in 
JFrance, at least since the banishment of 
royalty with all its brilliant train of ap- 
pendages. 

At length it began :— It consisted first 
of about five thousand of the consular 
guard, part infantry, part cavalry; next 
followed the carriages of the senate, the 
legislative body, the tribunate, and all the 
public officers, with those of the foreign 
ambassadors, and some private carriages, 
After these came the eight beautiful cream- 
coloured horses which had been just be- 
fore presented to Bonaparte by the king of 
Spain, each led by a young Mameluke, in 
the costume of his country; and then 
Rous tan, Bonaparte's _ Mameluke, friend, 
and attendant, upon all occasions. Then 
came the coach with the three consuls, 
drawn by eight horses, with three footmen 
behind, who, with the coachmen, were all 
in rich liveries, green velvet laced with 
gold, and bags : the servants of some of 
the great publio officers were also in bags 
and Uyeries. About a hundred dragoona 



following the tomwUr 'carriage efcwfeilhe 
procession* ' .*. - ,....* 

A sort of cynical philosopher who stood 
near us made- a wry face every now and 
then,- as the 'procession passed, and once 
or twice muttered in his teeth, Qui est-ce 
qui pent dire que cet homme la n'a point de 
P ostentation ? " Who will pretend to say 
that this man is not ostentatious ?" Bii 
the multitude, after having been lavish of 
* ckarmant !" u superbe /" " magnifique /* 
and other the .like epithets, to all that pre- 
ceded the consular carriage, at last, when 
they saw that appear with. the eight horses, 
and the rich liveries and bags, gave a 
general shout, and exclaimed, Ah, voilh 
encore la. bourse et fa 7fweW— -oA, comme 
pa est beau ! — Comme ca fait plaisir ! voila .| 
qui commence veritabfement tut pen a pren- 
dre couleur I " Ah ! see there again the 
bag and the livery! — Oh, how handsome 
that is ! — What pleasure it gives to see itl 
•—This begins indeed to assume something 
like an appearance \ n Nor in the plea* 
sure they felt at the revival of this parade, 
did the idea seem once to intrude itself, of 
examining int6 fhV birth of him who pre- 
sided over it, or his pretensions to being 
their chief magistrate : it was enough that 
their ancient hobby-horse was- restored, 
and it was matter of indifference to them 
by whom the curb which guided it was 
held. Among those whom I had a more 
particular opportunity of observing, was .a 
well-dressed and respectable-looking man, 
about the middle age, who from his appear- 
ance might be supposed some creditable 
tradesman. He had been standing by me 
for some time before the procession began, 
and we had entered into conversation ; he 
was eloquent in his eulogium of Bonaparte, 
for having made such an extraordinary 
progress in calming the spirit of faction, 
which had long harassed the country ; and 
particularly he spoke with exultation of his 
having so entirely silenced the Jacobins, 
that there appeared every reason to hope 
that their influence was fallen, never to 
rise again. He was among 4he most eager 
in his expressions of admiration of the 
procession ; and at the conclusion of it, 
turning to me, he said, with a very tri- 
umphant air and manner, Comme lis Jah 
eobins seront hkbtti de tout ceci. "How 
the Jacobins will be cast down with all 
this !" 

While the procession was passing, the 
remarks were confined to general exclanra- 
tion, as the objects that presented- theror 
selves struck the fancy of the spectators} 
but when all was gone by, comparisons in 
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abundance began to fly about, between the 
splendour here displayed, and the mean 
appearance of every thrag during the reign 
of Jacobinism, which all ended to the dis- 
advantage of the latter^ and the advantage 
of the present system : Tout itoxt si mesquine 
dans ce terns la-^-Ceci est dtgne d*une na- 
tion telle que la France. " Every thing was 
so mean in those days— This is worthy of 
such a nation as France." Some, who 
were too much behind to have seen the 
consular carriage, were eager in their ia- 
quiries about it. They could see, and had 
admired, the bags and liveries, but they 
could not tell what number of horses there 
were to the carriage; and they learned, 
with great satisfaction, that there were 
eigr^t. Ah> Jest bien, they said, c'est 
comme autrefois— enfin nous reconnoissons 
notre pays. " Ah, 'tis well — 'tis as formerly 
—at length we can recognise our own 
country again." And then the troops— 
never was any thing seen plus, superbe, plus 
magnifique~-and they were all French, no 
Swiss guafds. Here the ancien regime 
came in for a random stroke. 

After discussing these things for a while, 
the assembly dispersed into different parts 
of the town, some going towards the church, 
to try whether any thing further was to be 
seen there ; but most went to walk in the 
gardens of the Thuilleries, and other parts, 
to see the preparations for the illumination 
in the evening, and thus pass the time 
away till the procession was likely to re- 
turn. We employed ourselves in this 
manner ; and, alter walking about for near 
two hours, resumed our former stations. 
Here we saw the procession return in the 
same order that it had gone ; when it was 
received with similar notes of approbation. 
In the evening there was a concert for the 
public in the gardens of the Thuilleries, 
and the principal theatres were opened to 
the public gratis. The chateau and gar- 
dens of the Thuilleries were brilliantly illu- 
minated, as were the public offices and 
the theatres, and there were fireworks in 
different parts of the town. 

A very striking thing observable in this 
day, was the strong contrast presented be- 
tween a great gathering together of the 
people in France and in England ; and I 
must own that this contrast was not to the 
advantage of my own fellow-countrymen. On 
such occasions honest John Bull thinks he 
does not show the true spirit of liberty, 
unless he jostles, squeezes, elbows, and 
pushes, his neighbours about as much as 
possible. Among the Parisian populace, 
on the contrary, were is a peaceableness of 



demeanour, a spirit of order, and an endea-, 
your in each individual to accommodate' 
his neighbour, which I confess I thought 
far more pleasing— shall. I not say ajso 
more civilized — than honest John's free- 
born elbowing and pushing. All the 
liberty desired by a Frenchman, on such 
occasions, is that of walking about quietly, 
to observe all that passes, and of imparting^ 
his observations and admiration to his 
neighbour ; for talk he must — he would 
feel no pleasure unless he had some one to 
whom his feelings could be communicated. 
- We went the next morning to see the 
decorations of Notre-Dame, before they 
were taken down. All that'could be done 
to give the church a tolerable appearance 
had been effected ; and when full of com-* 

Eany its dilapidated state might perhaps be 
ttle seen ; but empty, that was still very 
conspicuous. The three consuls sat toge- 
ther under a canopy, Bonaparte in the 
middle, with Cambaceres on his right 
hand, and Lebrun on his left. Opposite 
to them sat cardinal Caprara, the pope's 
legate, under a corresponding canopy. 

A very curious circumstance attending 
this solemnity was, that the sermon was 
preached by the very same person who had 
preached the sermon at Rheims on the 
coronation of Louis XVI., Monsieur Bois- 
gelin, then archbishop of Aix, in Provence, 
now archbishop of Tours. His discourse 
was allowed by all who heard it to be a 
very judicious one. He did not enter into 
politics, or launch into fulsome flattery of 
those in power; but dwelt principally on 
the necessity of an established religion, not 
only as a thing right in itself, but as essen- 
tial to the preservation of good morals 
among the people — illustrating his argu- 
ment by the excesses into which they had 
been led during the temporary abandon- 
ment of religion, and bestowing com- 
mendation upon those by whom it ha4 
been restored.* 



Easter at Portaferry, Belfast, &c. . 

For the Table Book. 

On Easter Monday several hundred of 
young persons of the town and neighbour- 
hood of Portaferry, county of Down, resort, 
dressed in their best, to a pleasant walk 
near that town, called " The Walter." The 
avowed object of each person is to see the 
fun, which consists in the men kissing the 
females, without reserve, whether married 

* - ^ 

„• Miss Plumptre. 
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or single. This mode of salutation is qnite 
a matter of course; it is never taken amiss, 
nor with much show of coyness; the 
female must be" very ordinary indeed, who 
returns home without having received at 
least a dozen hearty busses. Tradition is 
silent as' to the origin of this custom, which 
of late years is on the decline, especially in 
the respectability of the attendants. 

On the same day several thousands of 
the working classes of the town and vicinity 
of Belfast, county of Antrim, resort to the 
Cave-hill, about three miles distant, where 
the day is spent in dancing, jumping, run- 
ning, climbing the rugged rocks, and drink- 
ing. Here maoy a rude brawl takes place, 
many return home with black eyes and 
bloody noses, and in some cases with 
broken bones. Indeed it is with them the 
greatest holiday of the year, and to not a 
few it furnishes laughable treats to. talk- 
about, till the return of the following spring. 
On this evening a kind of dramatic piece 
is usually brought forward at the Belfast 
theatre, called "The Humours of the Cave- 
hill." 

S. M. S. . 



OLD MAP OF SCOTLAND. 

* * 

. In the year 1545 was published at Ant- 
werp, the Cosmography of Peter Apianus, 
" expurgated from alL faults," by Gemma 
Frisios, a physician and mathematician of 
Louvain. It is sufficient to say, that in 
this correct " expurgated " work, Scotland 
is an island, of which Yotk is one of the 
chief cities.* 



PEN BEHIND THE EARt-PAPER. 

" The custom of carrying a pen behind the 
ear, lately common, is' ancient. In the life 
of S. Odo is the following passage : " He 
saw a pen sticking above his ear, in the 
manner of a writer." 

Mabillon says, that he could find no 
paper books more aDcient than the tenth 
century : but the pen made of a feather 
was certainly common in the seventh cen- 
tury ; and though ascribed to the classical 
ancients, by Moutfaucon's mistaking a pas- 
sage of Juvenal, it is first mentioned by 
Adrian de Valois, a writer of the fifth cen- 
tury. This rather precedes Beckmann ?< 
who places the first certain account of it to 
Jsadore.f 



Suburban &amttt& 



HAMPSTRAIX 

Hampstiap 1 I doubly venerate thy niune, 

Because 'twas in thy meadows that I grew 
EnamouYd of that literary fame 

Which youthful poets eagerly pursue, 
And first beheld that beauty-beaming form. 

Which death too quickly tore from my embrace, 
That peerless girl, whose blushes were as warm 

As ever glowM upon a virgin" face ! 
Hence, lovely village 1 I am still thy debtor, - 

For pleasures now irrevocably flown — 
For that transcemdaat maid, who, when I met her, 
'• Along thy meadows musing, and alone, 
Xook'd like a spirit from the realms' -atiove, 
Sent'down to prove the sov'reigtity of Love 1 

s 

V. 
THE NEW RIVER. 

Thou pleasant river 1 in the summer time 
* About thy margin I delight to stray, 
Perusing Byron's captivating rhyme, 

And drinking inspiration from his layl 
For there is something in thy placid stream 

That gives a keener relish to hi* song, 
And makes the spirit of his numbers seem 

More fascinating as I move along:— 
There is besides upon thy waves a moral, 
With which it were ridiculous to quarrel ; 
For, like the current of our lives, they flow 
Thro* multifarious channels, till they go : 
Down into darkness* and preserve no more 
The << form and feature" they possess'd befoae ! 

VI. 



MINERVA TERRACE, ISLINGTON. 

Ye, who are anxious for .a " country seat," 

Pure air, green meadows, and suburban view*, 
Rooms snug and light, not over large, but neat, 

And gardens water 'd with refreshing dews. 
May find a spot adapted to your taste, 

Near Barnsbury-parft, or rather Barnsbttry-AeitMi, 
Where ev'ry thing looks elegant and chaste, 

And wealth reposes on a bed of down ! 
I, therefore, strongly reoommend to those 

Who want a pure and healthy situation, 
To choose Minerva Teasace, and repose 

'Midst prospects worthy of their admiration;— 
How long they'll last is quite another thing, 
Not longer, p'rhaps, than the approaching spring t 



< i 



• Fosbroke's British Monachism. 
+ Ibid./ 



Islington, Marth 25, 1827. 
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SNUFFERS. purchased, with some miscellaneous articles, 

by a person who has tio clue to their former 

Perhaps there is no implement of domes- possessors, but who rightly imagined that 
tic use that we are less acquainted with, in in an archaeological view they would be 
its old form, than snuffers* I have now acceptable to the Table Book. 
before me a pair, which for their antiquity * 
and elegant workmanship seem worth at- 
tention: the engraving on the other side ■ 

represents their exact size and construction. 

After some research, I can only meet tfiarWrfr 3&fotlrf 

with particulars of one other pair, which WHTWK qpUl^ 

were tound in digging the foundation of a vvttt 

granary, at the foot of a hill adjoining to «■ a viii. 

Cotton Mansion-house, (forwrlythe seat r From nr^^ ^ Bethsabe:" further 

of the respectable family of the Mohuns,) ■- Extracte <i , 
in the parish of St. Peter, Portisham, about ,J 

two miles north-east from Abbotsbuty in Abtalon, rebelling. 

Dorsetshire. They were of brass, and Now la* the etowa and throne of Israel, 

weighed six ounces. "The great differ- TobeeaeAna'd with virtue of my sword, 

ence," says Mr. Hutchins, " between these And WT i t wit* David's blood upon the blade, 

and modern utensils of (he same name and Now, Jova»« let forth the golden firmament, 

use is, that these are in shape like a heart And look oa bin with all thy fiery eyes, 

fluted, and consequently terminate in a Which thou hast made to give their glories light, 

point. They consist of two equal lateral To shew thou lovest the virtue of thy hand, 

cavities, by the edges of which the snuff is I*t fall a wtaath of stars upon my head, 

cut off and received into the cavities, from Whose iataeaee may govern Israel 

which it is not got out without particular With state exceeding all her other Kings, 

application and trouble. There are tWO Fight, Lords and Captains, that your Sovereign's face 

circumstances attending this little utensil, May aMaa in honour brighter than the sun ; 

Which seem to bespeak it of considerable Aa4 with the virtue of ray beauteous rays 

age- the roughness of the workmanship, Make this fair Land as fruitful as the fields, 

which is in ail respects as rude and coarse *** with sweet milk and honey overflowed, 

as can be well imagined, and the awkward- <** ^ ** whissing of a pleasant wind 

ness of the form/' There is an engmidff «*" T^i^JH !? "%"" ^? 

of the Dorsetshire snuffers in the history J 2^^^^-' 

that county. B ^ the Laid shall sat within.a cloud, 

The snuffers now " b ^*J*" *£ To guMe your footsteps to the^lds of joy ; 

^™™*^^™*V^* AadTilaightapiUarbrighiasfire 

those found in Dorsetehire. The latter ^ WoM ^ a ^^ 8unf 

seem of earlier date, and they divide in the ^^^ ^ ^^ ^ hU Godhead is . 

middle of the upper as well as the lower «n>at day aadaujhtyott may be brought to peace, 

part, but in one respect both pairs are And aemswem from that delightsome path 

alike: they- Are each "in shape like a ii>»t leads ywir souls to perfect happiness : 

heart," and they each terminate in a point x^, ^ && do for joy when I am King. 

formed exactly in the manner shown by the *j\ m ^ ^ ^»t« Captains, that these joys may fly 

present engraving. The print likewise shows i Bto y^, bosom with twtet victory. 

that the box of the snuffers bears a boldly # # .* • * 

chased winged head of Mercury, who had 

more employments and occupations than AbsaUm, triumphant. 

any other of the ancient deities. Whether AMtfn . K wt Absalon was by the trumpet's sound 

as the director of theft, as the conductor of p,^^ t v ro » Hebron King of Israel ; 

the departed to their final destination, as an And B0W ^ wt la fair j erttsa ] em 

interpreter to enlighten, or as an office- with complete state and glory of a crown. 

bearer constantly in requisition, the portrait Fifty fair foo^d by my chariot run ; 

of Mercury is a symbol appropriate to the And to the air, whose rupture rings my fame, 1 

implement before US. The engraving shows Wheree'er I ride, they offer reverence. 

the exact size of the instrument, and the pre- why should not Absalon, that in his face ' 
sent appearance of the chasing, which is in Carries the final purpose of his God, 
bold relief, and was, originally, very elegant. (That is, to work him grace in Israel), 
These snuffers are plain on the under- 



side, and made without legs, They were . f Jove, for Jehovah. 
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it to achieve with aH his streagta 
The state that most may satisfy ait joy— 
Keepiag ait statute* and his covenants sum ? 
His thunder is intangled in my hair, 
And with my beauty is hi* lightning quench'd. 
IamUte man he made to f lory in. 
When by. the errors of my father's sia 
He lost the path, that led into the Land 
Wherewith oar chosen ancestors were blest. 



[From & " Looking Glass for England and 
London," a Tragi-comedy, by Thomas 
Lodge and Robert Green, 1598.] 

Alvida, Paramour to Rami, the Great 
King of Attyria, court* a petty King of 
Cilicia* 

Alvida. Ladies, go sit yon down amidst this bower, 
And let the Eunuchs play you all asleep : 
Pat garlands made of roses on your heads, 
And play the wantons, whilst I talk awhile. 

Xaatat. Thou beautiful of all the world, we wilL 
(fijaaat.) 

Alvida, King of Cilicia, kind and eonrteoas ; 
lake to thyself, because a lovely King; 
Come lay thee down upon thy Mistress* knee, 
And I will sing and talk of Love to thee. 

Cilicia. Most gracious Paragon of excellence. 
It fits not such an abject wretch as I 
To talk with Rasni's Paramour and Love. 

Alvida. To talk, sweet friend ! who would not talk 
with thee ? 
Oh be not coy : art thou not only fair ? 
Come twine thine arms about this snow-white neck, 
A lore-nest for the Great Assyrian King. 
Blushing I tell thee, fair Cilician Prince, 
None but thyself can merit snch a grace. ■ 

Cilica. Madam, I hope you mean not for to mock me. 

Alvida. No, King, fair King, my meaning is to yoke 
. thee, 
Hear me but sing of Lore : then by my sighs, 
My tears, my glancing looks, my changed cheer* 
Thorn shalt perceive how I do hold thee dear. 

Cilicia. Sing, Madam, if yon please; bat love in jest. 

Alvida. Nay, I will lore, and sigh at every jest. 

(She sings.') 

Beauty, alas ! where wast thou born, 
Thus to hold thyself ia scorn, 
When as Beaaty kiss'd to wooe thee ? 
Thou by Beauty dost undo me. 
Heigho, despise me not 

I and thou in sooth are one, 
Fairer thou, I fairer none : 
Wanton thou ; aad wilt thou, wanton. 
Yield a cruel heart to plant on ? 
Do me right, aad do me reason ; 
Cruelty is cursed treason. 

Heigho, I love ; Heigho, I lore ; 

Heigho, and yet he eyes me not 

. 0*oifcMa4nmyoatSongbvat|h^|nwoi»a^ 



. Alvida. And wilt thoa then not pity my estate I 
Cilicia. Ask love of them who pity may impart 
Alvida* I ask of thee, sweet ; thou hast stole my 

heart 
Cilicia. Your love is fixed on a greater- King. 
Alvida Tut, women's love — it is a fickle thing. 
r love my Rasni for my dignity: 
I iove Cilician King for his sweet eye. 
I love my Rasni, since he rules the world : 
But more I love this Kingly little world. 
How sweet he looks I — were I Cynthia's sphere, 
And thou Endymion, I should hold thee dear t 
Thus should mine arms be apread about thy neck, 
Thus would 1 kiss my Love at every beck. 
Thus would I sigh to see thee sweetly sleep ; 
And if thou wak'st not soon, thus would I weep : 
And thus, and thus, and thus : thus much I love thee. 



[From "Tethys' Festival," by Samuel 
Daniel, 1610.] 

Song at a Court Masque 

Are they shadows that we see 

And can shadows pleasure give? — 

Pleasures only shadows be, 

Cast by bodies we conceive ; 

And are made the things we deem 

In those figures which they seem. — 

But these pleasures vanish fast, 

Which by shadows are eiprest :— 

Pleasures are not if they last ; 

In their passing is their best. 

Glory is most bright and gay 

In a flash, and so away. 

Feed apace then, greedy eyes, 

On the wonder yon behold ; 

Take it sudden as it flies, 

Tho' you take it not to hold : 

When your eyes have done their part 

Thought most lengthen it in the heart. 

C.L. 



Ancient and Present Stats. 

Incklit in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdis. 

This Latin verse, which has become 
proverbial, is thus translated :— 

He falls on Scylla, who Charybdis shuns. 

The line has been ascribed to Ovid ; it is 
not, however, in that or any other classic 
poet, but has been derived from Philippe 
Gualtier, a modern French writer of Latin 
verses. Charybdis is a -whirlpool in the 
straits of Messina, on the coast of Sicily, 
opposite to Scylla, a dangerous rock on the 
coast of Italy. The danger to which mari- 
ners were exposed by the whirlpool is thus 
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described by Homer in Pope's transla- about with great rapidity, without obeying 

tion : the helm in the smallest degree. When the 

Dire ScylU the* . scene of horror form., "f^f h Cahn > thei * » ""J?. d *?f r f tat 

Adhere Cb.r y bdis fills the deep with storm.; when the waves meet with this violent cur- 

Wheu the tide rushes from her rambling cave* ™*> * makes* dreadful sea. He says, 

The roagh rock roars ; tumultuous boil the waves : tnere w *re five ships wrecked in this spot 

They toss, they foam, a wild confusion rai*e, last winter. We observed that the current 

Like waters bubbling o'er the fiery blase: *Ct exactly for the rock of Scylla, and 

Eternal mints obscure the aerial plain, would infallibly have carried any thing 

And high above the rock she spouts the main. thrown into it against that point ; so that it 

When in her gulfs the rushing sea subsides, was not without reason the ancients have 

She drains the ocean with the refluent tides, painted it as an object of such terror. • It 

The rock rebellows with a thundering sound ; is about a mile from the entry of the Faro, 

Deep, wondrous deep, below appears the ground. and forms a small promontory, which runs 

r ..... . A , . . . A , . A . £ a little out to sea, and meets the whole 

Virgil imagines the origin of this terrific f orce of the waters> ^ they com€ out f t h e 

scene: narrowest part- of the Straits. The head of 

That realm of old, a ruin huge, was rent this promontory is the famous Scylla. It 

in length of ages from the continent. must be owned that it does not altogether 

Wirh force convulsive burst the isle away ; come U P to the formidable description that 

Through the dread opening broke the thund'ring sea : Homer gives of it ; the reading of which 

At once the thund'ring sea Sicilia tore, (like that of Shakspeare's Cliff) almost 

And sunder'd from the fair Hesperian shore ; makes One's head giddy. Neither is the 

And still the neighbouring coasts and. towns divides passage SO wondrous narrow and difficult 

With scanty channels, and contracted tides. as he makes it. Indeed it is probable that 

Fierce to the right tremendous Scylla roars, the breadth of it is greatly increased since 

Charybdis on the left the flood devours. his time, by the violent impetuosity of the 

**"• current. And this violence too must have 

A great earthquake in the year 1783 fe* ^T^f 9 in proportion as the 

diminished the perils of the pass.* Thir- breadth °' \ he chaim , el increas * d - .. 

teen years before this event, which renders °" f^«&. ^ Te A lre . 1 7 l ^ 

the scene less poetical, Br^done thus de- [^f t»at show their heads near the base of 

scribes the large ones. These are probably the 

dogs that are described as howling round 

Scylla. the monster Scylla. There are likewise 

' May 19, 177.0. Found ourselves within. ""J ^f 118 that add Sft* 1 * . t0 tbe n0 # f 

half a mile of the coast of Sicily, which is ? f the wat £ r > aild ten £ s tui 10 ^crease the 

low, but finely variegated. The opposite' £ orr , or f , th ? sc ? n u e - * he rock is near two 

coast of Calabria is very high, and the hu ^ red feet high. There is a kind of 

mountains are covered with the finest ver- f astle « fortbuilt ™ " s summit; and the 

dure. It was almost a dead calm, our ship tow , n of • s cy"a, or Sciglio, containing three 

scarce moving half a mile in an hour, so or fe ur hundred inhabitants, stands on its 

that we had time to get a complete view of • ou * side, and -gives the title of prince to a 

the famous rock of Scylla, on the Calabrian Calabrese fami| y- 

side, Cape Pylorus on the Sicilian, and the Chaevbdis. 

celebrated Straits of the Faro that runs be- rp. v , ... . . . , , 

tween them. Whilst we were still some ™ e harbour of Messina » fo ™ l « d h ? a 

miles distant from the entry of the Straits, *Tl P romontor y or neck of land that runs 

*e heard the roaring of the current, like ?JLST ^ ^rTu °- *? V* "Ft 

the noise of some large impetuous river jates that bea^iful basin from the rest of 

confined between narrow banks. This in- - e u Strai j s - ^ sha P* of , lhis promontory 

creased in proportion as we advanced, till *\. ? °f a »P"ig-hook, the curvature of 

we saw the water in many places raised to , lch 11 forms J the harbour, and secures it 

a considerable height, and forming large [? o m a11 WI .? ds : From * he s 1 tnkm g Tesem ' 

eddies or whirlpools. The sea in every blance of lls form > * e Gree * s ' wb ? ne r u er 

other place was as smooth as glass. Our ? k ave J\ name that dld not "** descnbe 

old pilot told us, that he had often seen ™ ? h ** ct or ex P. ress so ™ °. f lt * m ,° st f 

ships caught hi these eddies, and whirled "^e^^ ^^ 

... ' or the Sickle, and feigned that the sickle of 

m „ , _ Saturn fell on this spot, and gave it its forni. 

Bourns Gazetteer. ... Bqt the X^ wh w€re not quitesofond 
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of fable, changed its name to Messina, (from 
MessUf a harvest,) because of the great fer- 
tility of its fields. It is certainly one of the 
safest harbours in the world after ships 
have got in ; but it is likewise one of the 
most difficult access. The celebrated gulf 
or whirlpool of Charybdis lies near to its 
entry, ana often occasions such an intestine 
and irregular motion in the water, that the 
helm loses most of its power, and ships 
have great difficulty to get in r even with 
the fairest wind that can blow. This whirl- 
pool, I think, is probably formed by the 
small promontory I have mentioned ; which 
contracting the Straits in this spot, must 
necessarily increase the velocity of the cur- 
rent ; but no doubt other causes, of which 
we are ignorant, concur, for this will by no 
means account for all the appearances 
which it has produced. The great noise 
occasioned by the tumultuous motion of the 
waters in this place, made the ancients liken 
it to a voracious sea-monster perpetually 
roaring for its prey ; and it has been repre- 
sented by their authors, as the most tremen- 
dous passage in the world. Aristotle gives 
a long and a formidable description of it in 
his 125th chapter De Jdmirandis, which I 
find translated in an old Sicilian book I 
have got here. It begins, " Adeo profun- 
dum, horridumque spectaculum, &c." but 
it is too long to transcribe. It is likewise 
described by Homer, 12th of the Odyssey ; 
Virgil, 3d iEneid ; Lucretius, Ovid, Sallust, 
Seneca, as also by many of the old Italian 
and Sicilian poets, who all speak of it in 
terms of horror ; and represent it as an 
object that inspired terror, even when looked 
on at a distance. It certainly is not now 
so formidable ; *and very probably, the vio- 
lence of this motion, continued for so many 
ages, has by degrees worn smooth the rug- 
ged rocks and jutting shelves, that may 
have intercepted and confined the waters. 
The breadth of the Straits too, in this place, 
I make no doubt is considerably enlarged. 
Indeed, from the nature of things it must 
be so ; the perpetual friction occasioned by 
the current must wear away the bank on 
each side, and enlarge the bed of the water. 
The vessels in this passage were obliged 
to go as near as possible to the coast of 
Calabria, in order to avoid the suction oc- 
casioned by the whirling of the waters in 
this vortex; by which means when they 
came to the narrowest and most rapid part 
of the Straits, betwixt Cape Pelorus and 
Scylla, they were in great danger of being 
carried upon that rock. From whence the 
proverb, still applied to those, who in at- 
tempting to avoid one evil fall into another. 



There is a fine fountain of white marble 
on the key, representing Neptune holding 
-Scylla and Charybdis chained, under the 
emblematical figures of two sea-monsters, 
as represented by the poets: 

The little heck of land, forming the har- 
bour of Messina, is strongly fortified. The 
citadel, which is indeed a very fine work, 
is built on that part which connects it with 
.the main land. The farthermost point, 
which runs out to sea, is defended by four 
small-forts, which command the entry into 
the haibour. Betwixt these lie the lazaret, 
and a lighthouse to warn sailors of their 
approach to Charybdis, as that other on 
Cape Pelorus is intended to give them no- 
tice of Scylla. 

It is probably from these lighthouses (by 
the Greeks called Pharoi) that the whole of 
this celebrated Strait has been denominated 
the Faro of Messina. 



According to Brydone, the hazard to 
sailors was less in his time than the Nestor 
of song, and the poet of the iEneid, had 
depicted in theirs. In 1824, Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, to whom a survey of the coast 
of Sicily was intrusted by the lords of the 
Admiralty, published a " Memoir" in 1824, 
with the latest and most authentic accounts 
of these celebrated classic spots— viz. : 

Scylla. 

As the breadth across this celebrated 
strait has been so often disputed, I particu- 
larly state, that the Faro Tower is exactly 
six thousand and forty-seven English yards 
from that classical bugbear, the Rock of 
Scylla, which, by poetical fiction, has been 
depicted in such terrific colours, and to 
describe the horrors of which, Phalerion, a 
painter, celebrated for his nervous repre- 
sentation of the awful and the tremendous, 
exerted his whole talent. But the flights 
of poetry can seldom bear to be shackled 
by nomely truth, and if we are to receive 
the fine imagery, that places the summit 
of this rock in clouds brooding eternal 
mists and tempests — that represents it as 
inaccessible, even to a man provided with 
twenty hands and twenty feet, and immerses 
its base among ravenous sea-dogs; — why 
not also receive the whole circle of mytho- 
logical dogmas of Homer, who, though so 
frequently dragged forth as'an authority in 
history, theology, surgery, and geography, 
ought in justice to be read only as a poet. 
In the writings of so exquisite a bard, we 
must not expect to find all his representa- 
tions strictly confined to a mere accurate 
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narration of facts. Moderns of intelligence, 
in visiting this spot, hare gratified their 
imaginations, already heated by such de- 
scriptions as the escape of the Argonauts, 
and the disasters of Ulysses, with fancying 
h the scourge of seamen, and that in a gale 
its caverns * roar like dogs;' but I, as a sailor, 
■ever perceived any difference between the 
effect of the surges here, and on any other 
Coast, yet I have frequently watched it 
closely in bad weather. It is now, as I 

S resume it ever was, a common rock, of 
old approach, a little worn at its base, and 
surmounted by a castle, with a sandy bay 
on each side. The one on the south side is 
memorable for the disaster that happened 
there during the dreadful earthquake of 
1783, when an overwhelming wave (sup- 
posed to have been occasioned by the rail of 
part of a promontory into the sea) rushed 
up the beach, and, in its retreat, bore away 
with it upwards of two thousand people. 

Charybdis. 

Outside the tongue of land, or Braccio 
di St. Rainiere, that forms the harbour of 
Messina, lies the Galofaro, or celebrated 
vortex of Charybdis, which has, with more 
reason than Scylla, been clothed with ter- 
rors by the writers of antiquity. To the 
undecked boats of the Rhegians, Locrians, 
Zancleans, and Greeks, it must have been 
formidable ; for, even in the present day, 
small craft are sometimes endangered by it, 
and I have seen several men-of-war, and 
even a seventy- four gun ship, whirled round 
on its surface; but, by using due caution, 
there is generally very little danger or in- 
convenience to be apprehended. It appears 
to be an agitated water, of from seventy to 
ninety fathoms iu depth, circling in quick 
eddies. It is owing probably to the meet- 
ing of the harbour and lateral currents with 
the main one, the latter being forced over 
in this direction by the opposite point of 
Pezzo. This agrees in some measure with 
the relation of Thucydides, who calls it a 
violent reciprocation of the Tyrrhene and 
Sicilian seas ; and he is the only writer of 
remote antiquity I remember to have read, 
who has assigned this danger its true situa- 
tion, and not exaggerated its effects. Many 
wonderful stories are told respecting this 
vorjex, particularly some said to have been 
related by the celebrated diver, Colas, who 
lost his life here. I have never found rea- 
son, however, during my examination of 
this spot, to believe one of them. 



For ike flsMr Both* 

A FRAGMENT. 

From Cornelius Mat's u Journey to 

THE GREATE MaRKETT AT OLYMPUS* — 

" Seven Starrs of Witte." 

Ob* daye when tired with worldly toil, 

Upp to the Olympian meant* 
I sped* as from soul-cankering care* 

Had ever been my wonfat ; 
And there the gods assembled alle 

I fonade, O strange to tell! 
Chaffering, like chapmen, and around 

The wares they had to aell. 
Kache god had sample of hi* goodes. 

Which he diaplaied on high ; 
And oried, * How lack ye ?" " What's y*re aeede ?" 

To every passer by. 
Quoth I, " What have you here to sell? 

To purchase being inclined ;" 
Said one, ** We've art and science here, 

And every gif te of minde." 
41 What coin is current here V* I asked, 

Spoke Hermes in a trice, 
M Industrie, perseverance, toile; 

And life the highest price.** 
I saw Apollo, and went on, 

Liking his wares of olde ; 
* Come buy," said he, * this lyre of mine, 

I'll pledge it sterling golde ; 
This is the sample of its worthe, 

Tis eheape at life, come bey 1" 
So saying, he drew olds Homer forth. 

And placed him *neata my eye. 
I tura'd aside, where in a row 

Bmalle bales high piled np stood ; 
Tyed rounde with golden threades of life, 

And eaohe inscribed with blood, 
M Travell to far aad foreign landes ;" 

M The knowledge of the sea ;" 
*' Alle beaste*, and birdes, and creeping thinges, 

And heaven's immensity ;" 
" Unshaken faitbe when alle men ohanga,** 

" The patriot's holy heart ;" 
" The might of woman's love to stay 

When alle besides departe." 
I next saw things soe strange of forme, 

Their names I mighte not knowe. 
Unlike aaght either in heaven or earthe, 

Or in the deeps below ; 
Then Hermes to my thonghte replied, 

«* Strange as these thinges appeare, 
Gigantic power, the mighte of arte 

And science are laide here ; 
Yeare after yeare of toile and thonghte 

Can bny these stores alone ; 
Yet boughte, how neare the gods is man, 

What knowledge is made known I 
The power and nature of all thinges, 

Fire, aire, and earthe, and flood. 
Known and made subject to man's wills, 

For trill or for good,". 
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Keit look'd I in a darksome den, 

Webbed o'er with spider's thread, 
Where bookes were piled, and on eache took* 

I ** metaphysics " read ; 
Spoke Hermes, " Friend, the price of the* 

Is puzzling of the brain, 
A gulf of words which, who gets in, 

Can ne'er get oute again." 
I then saw " law," piled up ftlofte. 

And asked its price to know ; 
" Its price is, conscience and good same," < 

Said Hermes, whispering k>w. 
Nexte, *• Physic and dhriaityV 

I stood as I was loth, 
To take or leave, with purling lip. 

Said Hermes, " Quackery, both !*' 
" Now, friend," said I, " since of your wares 

You no good thing can telle, 
Yon are the honestott chapman 

That e'er had wares to stiW 



DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND : 

OR, 

MANNERS OF LONDON MERCHANTS 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

Tempore mutato dt nobis fabula narrator. 

Decio, a man of great figure, that had 
large commissions for sugar from several 
parts beyond sea, treats about a consider- 
able parcel of that commodity with Alcan- 
der, an eminent West India merchant; 
both understood the market very well, but 
could not agree. Decio was a man of sub- 
stance, and thought nobody ought to buy 
cheaper than himself. Alcander was the 
same, and not wanting money, stood for 
his price. Whilst they were driving their 
bargain at a tavern near the Exchange, 
Alcander's man brought his master a letter 
from the West Indies, that informed him of 
a much greater quantity of sugars coming 
for England than was expected. Alcander 
now wished for nothing more than to sell 
at Decio's price, before the news was 
public ; but being a cunning fox, that he 
might not seem too precipitant, nor yet 
lose his customer, he drops the discourse 
they were upon, and putting on a jovial 
humour, commends the agreeableness of 
the weather; from whence falling upon the 
delight he took in his gardens, invites 
Decio to go along with him to his country 
house, that was not above twelve miles 
from London* It was in the month of May, 
and as it happened upon a Saturday in the 
afternoon! Decio, who was a single man, 
and would have no business in town before 



Tuesday, accepts of the other's civility, and 
away they go in Alcander's coach. Decio 
was splendidly entertained that night and 
the day following ; the Monday morning, 
to get himself an appetite, he goes to take 
the air upon a pad of Alcander's, and com- 
ing back meets with a gentleman of his 
acquaintance, who tells him news was come 
the night before that the Barbadoes fleet 
was destroyed by a storm ; and adds, that 
before he came out, it had been confirmed 
at Lloyd's coffee-house, where it was thought 
sugars would rise twenty-five per cent, by 
change time. Decio returns to his friend, 
and immediately resumes the discourse 
they had broke off at the tavern. Alcander 
who, thinking himself sure of his chap, did 
not design to have moved it till after dinner, 
was very glad to see himself so happily 
prevented ; but how desirous soever he was 
to sell, the other was yet more eager 
to buy; yet both of them afraid of one 
another, for a considerable time counter- 
feited all the indifference imaginable, till at 
last Decio, fired with what he had heard, 
thought delays might prove dangerous, and 
throwing a guinea upon the table, struck 
the bargain at Alcander's price. The next 
day they went to London ; the news proved 
true, and Decio got five hundred pounds by 
his sugars. Alcander, whilst he had strove 
to overreach the other, was- paid in his own 
poin t yet ail this is called fair dealing ; 
but I am sure neither of them would have 
desired to be done by, as they did to each 
other. 

Fable of the Bees, 1725. 



CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 

The acceptance of this office, or steward- 
ship, vacates a seat in parliament, but with- 
out any emolument or profit. Chiltern is 
a ridge of chalky hills crossing the county 
of Bucks, a. little south of the centre, reach- 
ing from Tring in Hertfordshire to Henly 
in Oxford. This district belongs to the 
crown, and from time immemorial has given 
title to the nominal office of stewards of 
the Chiltern hundreds. Of this office, as 
well as the manor of East Hundred, in 
Berks, it is remarkable, that although fre- 
quently conferred upon members of parlia- 
ment, it is not productive either of honour 
or emolument ; being granted at the request 
of any member of that house, merely to 
enable him to vacate his seat by the accept- 
ance of a nominal office under the crown ; 
and on this account it has frequently been 
granted to three or four members a week. , 
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favourite with the pitmen of Duiham. He 
dresses like them, and mixes and jokes 
with them ; and his portrait seems an ap- 

Iiropiiate illustration of the following paper, > 
>y a gentleman of the north, well acquaint- 
ed with their remarkable 



THE PITMAN. 
For the Table Book. 

" O tin bonnj pit lii Jie. the cannie pit laddie, 
The bonnv pit laddie for me, 01— 

And aringt ill tie white raoae; tome, O I" 

Old Fit Sobo. 

Gentle Reader, — Whilst Ihou sittest 

toasting thy feet at the glowing fuel in thy 



grate, watching in dreaming u 
iiess the various shapes and fantastic forms 
appearing and disappearing in the bright, 
red heat of thy tire — here a beautiful 
mountain, towering with its glowing lop 
above the broken and diversified valley 
beneath — there a church, with its pretiy 
spire peeping above an imagined tillage ; 
peradventure, a brigh' ""* " 



distant friend — I say, whilst thou art sitting 
in this fashion, dost thou ever think of that 
race of mortals, whose whole life is spent be- 
yond a hundred fathoms below the surface 
of mother earth, plucking from its unwilling 
bosom the materials of thy greatest com- 
fort? 

The pitman enables thee to set at 
nought the "pelting of the pitiless storm," 
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and render a season of severity and pinch- separate and apart from Che motley mixture 

ing bitterness, one of warmth, and kindly of general humanity, 

feeling, and domestic smiles. If thou hast The pitmen have the air of a primitive 

never heard of these useful and daring men, race. They marry almost constantly with 

wno their own people; their boys follow the 

- Contemn the ten™ of the mine, occupations of tneir sires-their daughters, 

Explore the caverns, dark and drear. at tl * W* Woomingand modest maiden- 

Mantled around with deadly dew ; hood > link ">g their fete to some honest 

Where congregated vapours blue, u neebor * bairn:" thus, from generation 
Fir'd by the taper glimmering near, ' t0 generation, family has united with family, 
Bid dire explosion the deep realms invade, till their population has become a dense 
And earth-born lightnings gleam athwart th' infernal mass °f relationship, like the clans of our 
shade ;"• northern friends, " ayont the Cheviot's 
, , „ . „ ,,,"., range/' The dress of one of them is that 
—who dwell in a valley of darkness for thy c f the whole people. Imagine a man, of 
sake, and whose lives are hazarded every only middling stature, (few are tall or 
moment in procuring the light and heat of robust,) with several large blue marks, 
the flickering flame— listen with patience, occasioned by cuts, impregnated with coal- 
it not with interest, to a short account of dust, on a pale and swarthy countenance, a 
them, from the pen of one who is not un- coloured handkerchief around his neck, a 
mindful of " posied waistcoat " opened at the breast, 
M The simple annals of the poor.** to display a striped shirt beneath, a short 

The pitmen, who are employed in bring- ?' ue f J a ° ket > ( s ° m ? what . Iik , e ' but ra,her 

ing coals to the surface of the earth, from * h ? rt " tha " th< ? J 40 *"? of - <m ' "J""!? 

immensely deep mines, for the Londo'n and ^StataSTSS «tS cS » 

neighbouring markets, are a race entirely K1 . J if Y° • .». ^-7 B i • 

distinct from the peasantry surrounding » Wue worsted stocking, with white clocks, 

them. They are principally within a few and * m f*i ^^nwards by a long, low- 

miles of the river Wear, in the county of y» artered shoe > and ,y° u h f Te »,P I 'T» 

Durham, and the river fyne, which traces * efi ? re /"fc ^PP" 1 for J» Saturday s 

the southern boundary of Northumberland. TjS*J? can t 7 Newcastle," or for his 

They reside in long rows of one-storied Sabbath s gayest holiday, 

houses, called by themselves « pit-rows," . ° n , a Sa « ulraa X f e ?! n 8 y o V "" a 

built near the chief entrance to the mine. on * l,De ,?[ road ' lead,n 8 *° the ne l test 

to each house is attached a small garden, la * e malket ,own /. ? rou P* d eyer J, wher f, 

B ' with pitmen and their wives or " lasses/ 

u For ornament or nse, n laden with large baskets of the " stomach's 
and wherein they pay so much attention to corafo rts," sufficient for a fortnight's con. 
the cultivation of flowers, that they fre- f^mption. They only are oaid for their 
quently bear away prizes at floral ex- labour at such intervals; and their weeks 
hibitions ' are " ivi " e « int0 WDat they term P a X 
Within the memory of the writer, (and ***>" and " bauf week," ti***]™ 01 *^ 
Ms locks are not yet « silver'd o'er with of " bauf > * I leave thee, my kind reader, 
age,") the pitmen were a rude, bold, savage t0 !™ d ^t.)— All merry and happy- 
set of beings, apparently cut off from their trudging home with their spoils-not un- 
fellow men in their interests and feelings ; l^^ the thrifty husband is seen 
often guilty of outrage in their moments of ^ seas u over \ wre f lin ? h ' s °™ard way 
ebrious mirth ; not from dishonest motives, ™ ih . an obstinate little pig, to whose hind 
or hopes of plunder, but from recklessness e 8. ,s attach u ed a strm &» as secunt y for u al 7 
and hck of that civilization, which binds ! e ? ia nce, while ever and anon this third 
the wide and ramified society of a great ,n ! he number ? f " obstinate graces,' seeks 
city. From the age of five or six years, a ^ opportunity of evading its unsteady 

their children are immersed in the dark & ul , de » nd <f ec , tl ? g a retreat OVCr * ^0ad, 

abyss of their lower worlds ; and when and " Geordie (a common name among 

even they enjoy the " light of the blessed them > attem . pts , a easterly retrograde reel 

sun," it is only in the company of their to regain his fugitive. A long cart, lent 
immediate relations : all have the same vo- 

cation, and all stand out, a sturdy band, * Qn » n l m ?J he U°«f 7% ha8 not , ori »^?7 

' 3 j i given the pitman the benefit of this term from hcfier 

_ or baffolier, to mock or affront ; " aiblins," it may be 

a corruption of oar English term " balk," to disap- 

• HCDDESTOBD. point. 
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by the ownett of .the. colliery 1br the pur- 
pose, is sometimes filled with the women 
and their marketings, jogging homeward at 
a smart pace ; and from these every way* 
farer receives a shower of taunting, coarse 
jokes, and the air is filled with loud, rude 
merriment. Pitmen do not consider it any 
deviation from propriety for their wives to 
accompany them to the alehouses of the 
market town, and join their husbands in 
their glass and pint. I have been amused 
by peeping through the open window of a 
pothouse, to see parties of them, men and 
women, sitting round a large fir table, 
talking, laughing, smoking, and drinking 
eon amore; and yet these poor women are 
never addicted to excessive drinking. The 
men, however, are not particularly abate* 
mious when their hearts are exhilarated with 
the bustle of a town. 

When the pitman is about to descend to 
the caverns of his labour, he is dressed in 
a checked flannel jacket, waistcoat, and 
trowsers, with a bottle or canteen slung 
across his shoulders, and a satchell or 
haversack at his side, to hold provender for 
his support during his subterrene sojourn. 
At all hours, night and day, groups of men 
and boys are seen dressed in this fashion 
wending their way to their colliery, some 
carrying sir Humphrey Davy's (called by 
them " Davy's**) safety-lamp, ready trim- 
med, and brightened for use. They descend 
the pit by means of a basket or " corfe," 
or merely by swinging themselves on to a 
chain, suspended at the extreme end of the 
cordage, and are let down, with inconceiv~ 
able rapidity, by a steam-engine. Clean 
and orderly, they coolly precipitate them- 
selves into a black, smoking, and bottom- 
less-looking crater, where you would think 
it almost impossible human lungs could 
play, or blood dance through the heart. 
At nearly the same moment you see others 
coming up, as jetty as the object of their 
search, drenched and tired. I have stood 
in a dark night, near the mouth of a pit, 
lighted by a suspended grate, filled with 
flaring coals, casting an unsteady but fierce 
reflection on the surrounding swarthy coun- 
tenances; the pit emitting a smoke as 
dense as the chimney of a steam-engine ; 
the men, with their sooty and grimed 
faces, glancing about their sparkling eyes, 
while the talking motion of their red lips 
disclosed rows of ivory ; the steam-engines 
clanking and crashing, and the hissing from 
the huge boilers, making a din, only broken 
by the loud, mournful, and musical cry of 
the man stationed at the top of the pit 
" shaft/' calling down to his companions 



i* labour at the bottom. This* altogether, 
ia a seen* as -wild and fearful as a painter 
or a poet could wish to see. 

All have heard of the dreadful accidents 
in coal-mines from explosions of fire-damp, 
inundations, &c. 9 yet few have witnessed 
the heart-rending scenes of domestic cala- 
mity which are the consequence. Aged 
fathers, sons, and sons* sons, a wide branch- 
ing family, all are sometimes swept away 
by a fell blast, more sudden, and, if possi« 
ble, more terrible, than the deadly Sirocca 
of the desert. 

Never shall I forget one particular scene 
of family destruction. I was passing along 
a " pit-row " immediately after a " firing, 1 ' 
as the explosion of fire-damp is called, whin 
I looked into one of the houses, and my 
attention became so rivetted, that I scarcely 
knew I had entered the room. On one bed 
lay the bodies of two men, burnt to a livid 
ash colour ; the eldest was apparently sixty, 
the other about forty — father and son ;— 
on another bed, in the same room, were 
" streaked " three fine boys, the oldest not 
more than fifteen — sons of the younger 
dead — all destroyed at the same instant by 
the same destructive blast, let loose from 
the mysterious hand of Providence : and 
I saw — Oh God ! I shall never forget— I 
saw the vacant, maddened countenance, 
and quick, wild glancing eye of the rather- 
less, widowed, childless being, who in the 
morning was smiling in her domestic feli- 
city ; whose heart a few hours before was 
exultingly beating as she looked on her 
" gudeman and bonny bairn*? Before the 
evening sun had set she was alone. in the 
world; without a prop for her declining 
age, and every endearing tie woven around 
her heart was torn and dissevered. I passed 
into the neat little garden — it was the 
spring time — part of the soil was fresh 
turned up, and some culinary plants were 
newly set : — these had been the morning 
work of the younger father — his spade was 
standing upright in the earth at the last 
spot he had laboured at ; he had left it 
tnere, ready for the evening's employment : 
— the garden was yet blooming with all the 
delightful freshness of vernal vegetation; 
its cultivator was withered and dead — his 
spade was at hand for another to dig its 
owner's grave. 

Amidst all their dangers, the pitmen are 
a cheerful, industrious race of men. They 
were a few years ago much addicted to 
gambling, cock-fighting, horse-racing, &c. 
Their spare hours are diverted now to a 
widely different channel ; they are for the 
most part members of the Wesleyan sects ; 
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and, not unfrequently in passing their hum* 
hie but neat dwellings, instead of brawls 
and fights you hear a peaceful congregation 
of worshippers, uttering their simple pray- 
ers; or the loud hymn of praise breaking 
tbe silence of the eventide. 

The ancient custom of sword-dancing at 
Christmas is kept np in Northumberland, 
exclusively by these people. They may be 
constantly seen at that festive season with 
their fiddler, bands of swordsmen, Tommy 
and Bessy, most grotesquely dressed, per- 
forming their annual routine of warlike 
evolutions. I have never had the pleasure 
of seeing the Every- Day Book, but I have 
no doubt this custom has there been fully 
illustrated. 



Some years ago a Tynemouth vessel, 
called the * Northern Star," was lost, and 
the following ballad made on the occasion : 
the memory of a lady supplies the words— 

For the Table Book. 

THE NORTHERN STAR. 

The Northern Star 
Sail'd over the bar, 

Bound to the Baltic sea— 
In the morning grey 
She stretch'd away,-— 

*Twas a weary day to me. 

For many an hour 
In sleet and shower 

By the lighthouse rock I stray, 
And watch till dark 
For the winged bark 

Of him that is far away. 

The castle's hound 
I wander round 

Amidst the grassy graves,* 
Bat all I hear 
. la the north wind drear, 

And all I see are the waves. 

Oh roam not there 
Thou mourner fair, 

Nor pour the useless tear ; 
Thy plaint of woe 
Is aHJbelow— 

The dead — they cannot hear. 

The Northern Star 
Is set afar, 

Set in the Baltic sea. 
And the waves have spread 
Tbe sandy bed, 

That holds thy love from thee. 

* Tynemouth-oastle, the grounds of which are used 
U a cemetery. 



$tftt*$ Mtm* 

For the Table Book. 

Mines of gold and silver, sufficient to re- 
ward the conqueror, were found in Mexico 
and Peru ; but the island of Britain never 
produced enough of the precious metals 
to compensate the invader for the trouble 
4f slaughtering our ancestors. 

Camden mentions gold and silver mines 
in Cumberland, a mine of silver in Flint- 
shire, and of gold in Scotland. Speaking of 
the copper mines of Cumberland, he says 
that veins of gold and silver- were found 
intermixed with the common ore ; and in 
the reign of Elizabeth gave birth to a suit 
at law between the earl of Northumberland 
and another claimant. 

Borlase, in his History of Cornwall, 
relates, "that so late as the year 1753, 
several pieces of gold were found in what 
the miners call stream tin ; and silver is now 
got in considerable quantity from several of 
our lead mines." 

A curious paper, concerning the gold 
mines of Scotland, is given by Mr. Pennant, 
in the Appendix, No. 10. to his second 
part of a "Tour in Scotland, in 1772;" 
but still there never was sufficient gold and 
silver enough to constitute the price of 
victory. The other metals, such as tin, 
copper, iron, and lead, are found in abun- 
dance at this day ; antimony and manga* 
nese in small quantities * 

Of the copper mines now working in 
Cornwall, " Dolcoath," situated near Cam- 
born, is the deepest, having a 220 fathom 
level under the adit, which is 40 fathoms 
from the surface ; so that the total depth is 
260 fathoms, or 1560 feet : it employs up- 
wards of 1000 persons. The " Consolidated 
Mines," in Gwennap, are the most pro- 
ductive perhaps in the world, yielding from 
10/. to 12000/. a month of copper ore, with 
a handsome profit to the shareholders. 
u Great St. George " is the only productive 
mine near St. Agnes, and the only one 
producing metal to the " English Mining 
Association." 

Of the tin mines, "Wheal Nor," in 

Breague, is an immense concern, producing 

an amazing quantity, and a large profit to 

the company. " Carnon Stream," near 

Perran, isfnow yielding a good profit on its 

. - . . ■ ■ 

* A Missouri paper states, that copper is in such 
abundance and purity, from the falls of St. Anthony 
to Lake Superior, that the Indians make hatchets and 
ornaments of it, without any other instrument than the 
hammer. The mines still remain in the possession of 
the Indian*. 
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capital. It has a shaft sank in the middle 
of the stream. The washings down from 
so many mines, the adits of which run in 
this stream, bring many sorts of metal, with 
some curious bits of gold. 

Of late years the mine called Wheal 
Rose, and some others belonging to sir 
Christopher Hawkins, have been the most 
prolific of lead, mixed with a fair proportion 
of silver. Wheal Penhale, Wheal Hope, 
and others, promise favourably. 

As yet wheal Sparnon has not done 
much in cobalt ; the quality found in that 
mine is very excellent, but quantity is the 
" one thing needful." 

The immense quantity of coals consumed 
in the numerous fire-engines come from 
Wales ; the vessels convey the copper ore, 
as it is brought by the'copper companies, to 
their smelting works : it is a back freight 
for the shipping. 

Altogether, the number of individuals 
who derive their living by means of the 
mineral district of Cornwall must be incal- 
culable; and it is a great satisfaction to 
know, that this county suffered lest during 
the recent bad times than perhaps any 
other county. 

Sam Sam's Son. 

April 30, 1827. 

AT THAMES DITTON. 

For the Table Book. 

Thames Ditton is a pretty little village, 
delightfully situated on the banks of the 
Thames, between Kingston and Hampton 
Court palace. During the . Summer and 
autumn, it is the much- frequented resort of 
the followers of Isaac Walton's tranquil 
occupation. 

The Swan inn, only a few paces from the 
water's edge, remarkable for the neatness 
and comfort of its appearance, and for the 
still more substantial attractions of its in- 
ternal accommodation, is kept by Mr. John 
Locke, a most civil, good-natured, -and 
obliging creature ; and, what is not of 
slight importance to a bon-vivant, he has a 
wife absolutely incomparable in the pre* 
paration of " stewed eels," and not to be 
despised in the art of cooking a good beef- 
steak, or a mutton-chop. 

But what is most remarkable in this 
place is its appellation of " lying Ditton " — 
from what reason I have ever been unable 
to discover, unless it has been applied by 
those cockney anglers, who, chagrined at 



their want of sport, hate bestowed upon it 
that very opprobrious designation; and 
perhaps not entirely without foundation 
for when they have been unsuccessful in 
beguiling the finny tribe, the fishermen, 
who attend them in their punts, are always 
prepared to assign a cause for their failure; 
as that the water is too low— or not suffi- 
ciently clear— or too muddy — or there is a 
want of rain— or there has been too much of 
that element — or—any thing else— except 
a want of skill in the angler himself, who 
patiently sits in his punt, watching the 
course of his float down the stream, or its 
gentle diving under the water, by which he 
Hatters himself he has a bite, listening to 
the stories of his attendant, seated in calm 
indifference at his side, informing him of 
the mortality produced among the gelid 
tribe by the noxious gas which flows into 
the river from the metropolis, the alarming 
effects from the motion of the steam-boats 
on their fishy nerves, and, above all, from 
their feeding at that season of year on the 
green weeds at the bottom. 

However, there are many most skilful 
lovers of the angle who pay weekly, month- 
ly, or annual visits, to this retired spot; 
amongst whom arc gentlemen of fortune, 
professional men, and respectable trades* 
men. After the toils of the day, the little 
rooms are filled with aquatic sportsmen, 
who have left the cares of life, and the 
great city behind them, and associate in 
easy conversation, and unrestrained mirth. 
One evening last summer there alighted 
from the coach a gentleman, apparently of 
the middle age of live, who first seeing 
his small portmanteau, fishing-basket, and 
rods safely deposited with the landlord, 
whom he heartily greeted, walked into the 
room, and shaking hands with one or two 
of his acquaintances, drew a chair to the 
window, which he threw up higher than it 
was before; and, after surveying with a 
cheerful countenance the opposite green 
park, the clear river with its sedgy 
islands, and the little flotilla of punts, 
whose tenants were busily engaged on 
their gliding floats, he seemed as delighted 
as a bird that has regained his liberty: 
then, taking from his pocket a paper, he 
showed its contents to me, who happened 
to be seated opposite, and asked if I was a 
connoisseur in " single hair ;" for, if I was, 
I should find it the best that could be pro- 
cured for love or money. I replied that 1 
seldom fished with any but gut-lines ; yet 
it appeared, as far as I could judge, to be 
very fine. " Fine P said he, " it would do 
for the filament of a spider's-web ; and yd 
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I expect to-morrow to kill with it a fish of accompanied with a vast quantity of bodies 

a pound weight.* I recollect/' continued of the starlings, which had been speared 

he, " when I was but a tyro in the art of an- through by hostile beaks — they literally fell 

gling, once fishing with an old gentleman, like hail. It was then growing rather dusk; 

whose passion for single-hair was so great, I could merely see the contending flocks far 

that, when (he season of the year did not above me for some time — it became darker 

permit him to pursue his favourite diver- — and I returned to narrate this extraordi- 

sion, he Spent the greatest part of his time in nary aerial combat to my friend, who in the 

travelling about from one end of the king- morning had the curiosity to accompany 

dom to the other, seeking the best speci- me to the field of battle, where we picked 

mens of this invaluable article. On his up, according to an accurate calculation, 

visits to the horse-dealers, instead of scru- 108? of these birds, some quite dead, and 

tinizing the horses in the customary way, others generally severely wounded, with an 

by examining their legs, inquiring into amazing quantity of their feathers/' 

their points and qualities, or trying their I saw this amusing gentleman on the 

paces, to the unspeakable surprise of the following morning sitting quietly in his 

venders, he invariably walked up to the punt, exercising his single-hair skill, nearly 

nether extremities of the animals, and seized opposite to the little fishing-house, 

hold of their tails, by which means he was £. J. H. 

enabled to select a capital assortment of . April, 1827. 

hairs for his ensiling occupation/' . 

After the new-comer had finished his 

amusing anecdote, the noise of a numerous TICKLING TROUT. 
flock of starlings, which had assembled 

among the trees in the park preparatory to For the TMe Book > 

their evening adjournment to roost attracted , . a Ub taken b die „ ^ the 

his notice by the babel-like confusion of litt]ebrook ran J nin g through Castle Coombe, 

heir shrill notes, and led him again to en- catch b ^Mng. I instance the 

eitain us with a story touching their pecu^ practJce there £ ecause \ have there wit . 

lanties. . nessed it, although it prevails in other 

"I remember,;' said he, " when I was at . The * n emplnyed wades int0 

a friend s house in Yorkshire last autumn, fr e st ' his ba Varms into the 

there were such immense numbers of these hole wherc ^ resort slides his fi g 

buds, who sought their sustenance by day under ft figh feels hg m com _ 

on the neighbouring marshes, and at night mences . „. > and . ^ fallg du- 

came to roost in his tree* that at length „ . hig ba ° d ^ is thrown * the 

there was not room for their entire accom- * ^ . g a successful snare , Jestruc- 

modation; the consequence of which was, g lhe abundance of trout and the 

that it became a matter of necessity that :a , . ient leasure; ^ lovers of 

separation of their numbers should take lne % hoo E and ey V system oppose these 

place-* part to other quarters the re- ^^ practic€s ; and J the ticklers, when 

mainder to retain possession of their old , ^ „p Unished according to law," 

haunts. If I might judge from the con- ^ ; he ^ g of ^ u rod and Hne '„ 

flicting arguments which heir confused sUspeare may have hinted at 

chattenngs seemed to indicate the contem- ^Xtfon, wh £ he ^ 

plated arrangement was not at all relished ' 

by those who were doofned to Separate " A thousand men thejithes gnawed upon." 

from their companions — a separation, how- pope tell us that men are 

ever, did take place — but the exiles would ... , . ... r . . A „ „♦„.„.* 

«,** i 4 l /u j. * j t5'.j„ i:l~ Pleased with a feather, ttckfed. with a straw, 
not leave the field undisputed. Birds, like 

aid-de-camps of an army, flew from one . P- 

side to the other — unceasing voices gave __ 

note of dreadful preparation— and, at last, 

both sides took flight at. the same instant. 

The whirring sound of their wings was 

perfectly deafening; when they had at- "1. In the last age there was a familiarity 

tained a great height in the air, the two between the parson and the clerk and the 

forces clashed together with the greatest people, which our feelings of decorum 

impetuosity ; immediately the sky was ob- would revolt at, e. g. — " I have seen the 

scured with an appearance like the falling ungodly flourish like a green bay tree." — 

of snow, descending gradually to the earth, " How can that be, maisterT' said the clerk 
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of St. Clement's. Of this I was myself an 

ear-witness. 

2. At Kenwyn, two dogs, one of which 
was the parson's, were fighting at the west- 
end of the church ; the parson, who was 
then reading the second lesson, rushed out 
of the pew, and went down and parted 
them, returned to his pew, and, doubtful 
where he had left off, asked the clerk, 
« Roger, where was I V u Why down 
parting the dogs, maister," said Roger. 

3. At Mevagizzey, when non-resident 
clergymen officiated, it was usual with the 
squire of the parish to invite them to din- 
ner. Several years ago, a non-resident 
clergyman was requested to do duty in the 
church of Mevagizzey on a Sunday, when 
the Creed of St. Athanasius is directed to 
be read. Before he had begun the service, 
the parish-clerk asked him, whether he in- 
tended to read the Alhanasian Creed that 
morning. "Why?" said the clergyman. 
" Because if you do, no dinner for you at 
the squire's, at Penwarne." 

4. A very short time since, parish-clerks 
used to read the first lesson. I once heard 
the St. Agnes clerk cry out, " At the mouth 
of the burning viery vurnU, — Shadrac, 
Meshac, and Abednego, com voath and com 
hether" [Daniel, chap, iii.] ' 

The clerk of Lamorran, in giving out the 
Psalm, " Like a timorous bird to distant 
mountains fly, 7 ' always said, " Like a tern* 
tnertum burde, &c. &c." with a shake of the 
head, and a quavering of the voice, which 
could not but provoke risibility.* 



Custom 

OBSERVED BY THE 

LORD LIEUTENANTS OF IRELAND. 

On the great road from London to West 
Chester, we find, at the principal inns, the 
coats of arms of several lord lieutenants of 
Ireland, framed, and hung up in the best 
rooms. At the bottom of these armorial 
pictures (as I may call them) is a full dis- 
play of all the titles of the party, together 
with the date of the year when each vice- 
royship commenced. I have often inquired 
the reason of this custom, but never could 
procure a satisfactory answer. I do not 
reprobate the idea of this relique of an- 
crent dignity, as these heraldic monument* 
were doubtless intended to operate as pub- 
lic evidences of the passage of each lord- 
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deputy to his delegated government* They 
now seem only to be preserved for the 
gratification of the vanity of the capital inn- 
keepers, by showing to humble travellers 
that such and such lord lieutenants did 
them the honour to stop at their houses ; 
and yet I will not say, out that for half* 
crown handsomely offered to his excel- 
lency's gentleman, they might likewise 
become part of the furniture of every ale* 
house in Dunstable. 

After fruitless inquiry, accident famished 
me with the ground of this custom, which 
now only serves to excite a little transitory 
curiosity. Having occasion to look into sir 
Dudley Dirge's " Complete Ambassador," 
published in 1654, I was obliged to the 
editor for a solution, who, in the preface, 
(signed A. H.,) speaking of die reserve of 
the English ambassadors, in not making 
public their negotiations, has this observa- 
tion :— '* We have hardly any notion of 
them but by their arms, which are hang up 
in inns where they passed." 

This paragraph at once accounts for the 
point before us, and is sufficient, at the 
same time, to show that the custom was 
anciently, and even in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, common to every ambassador, though 
it now only survives with those who go is 
the greater and more elevated line off royal 
representation to Ireland. 

Samuel Pbgge.* 
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THE BACHELOR'S PLAINT. 
An Ode of the olden Time. 

Hark! the curfew, Mend to night, 
Banishes the cheerful light; 
Now (lie scholar, monk, and 
All by lamp (hat eon the 
All to whom the light is dear 
Sigh that sullen knell to hear 
Labour now with day is done; 
To the wave the weary sua 
Rushes, from its cool to borrow 
Vigour for his coarse to-morrow : 
Yet, in kindness, scorning quite 
Thus to rob the world of light* 
He lends the moon his useful beams, 
And through the night by proxy gleams. 
Kane unyok'd, sheep safely penn'd, 
Ploughmen, hind, and shepherd wend 
To the hostel's welcome latch, * 

From the tankard's draught to snatch 

• C&rialift. MiscaDsjkasu 
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Strength, relnx'4, which* blithe of strain, 
Deeds of day they act again! 
Now the nightingale's sad note 
Through the listening air 'gins float, 
Warning youth in warded tower. 
Maiden in her greenwood bower ; 
'Tis the very witching time, 
Dear alike to love and rhyme ! 
Every lover, at the strain, 
Speeds the shady grove to gain, 
Where awaits the treasurM maid ; 
Where each care and toil's repaid 1 
Each fond heart now lightly veers, 
With alternate hopes and fears ; 
Each fond heart now sweetly glows, 
With love's rapturous joys and woes ; 
Each fond heart — ah, why not mine !— 
Gently hails the day's decline ; 
Bat, alas ! mine, — woe is me I— 
Is benumb'd by apathy ; 
Is indifference* dull throne— 
There she reigns, nnmov'd, alone I 
There one stagnant eahn presides, 
Chilling all svweet feelings' tides 1 
Ah, methinks, I fierce despair 
Better than such calm coald bear: 

I have nought to hope or fear — 
No emotion claims a tear — 

No soft rapture wakes a smile, 

Meeding centuries of toil ! 

Listless, sad, forlorn, I rove. 

Feeling still the heart wants Love ! 

Nought to me can pleasure give. 

Shadow of the dead I live ! 

No sweet maid's consenting blush 

On my cheek brings rapture's flush ! 

No fond maiden's tender tear 

Thrills my soul with transports dear 1 

No kind maiden's kiss bestows 

Blest reward for all my woes 1 

No sweet maid's approving smile 

Beams my labours to beguile ! 

Best incentive Love can claim, 

Leading age to wealth and fame, 

A lone and lonely being I, 

Only seem to live— to die ! 

With mankind say vacant heart 

Feels as if it had no part! 

Love, thy slave I'd rather be, 

Than free, if this is being free ! 

Rather feel thy worst annoy, 

Than live and never know thy joy ! 

Come, then, let thy keenest dart, 

Drive this loath'd Freedom from my heart : 

I'll bear whole ages of thy pain, 
One moment of thy bliss to gain ! 



W. T. M. 



May, 1827. 



BRUMMELLIANA. 

A great deal used to be said of Beau 
Nash and his witticisms ; but certainly we 
never met with any thing of his which was 
at all equal to the oracular sentences of the 
gentleman who gives a name to this article. 
Of all the beaux that ever flourished — at 
least, of all that ever flourished on the same 
score — exemplary of waistcoat, and having 
authoritative boots from which there was 
no appeal — he appears to us to have been 
the only one who made a proper and per- 
fect union of the coxcombical and ingeni- 
ous. Other men may have been as scientific 
on the subject of bibs, in a draper-like 
point of view ; and others may have said as 
good things, which had none of the colour- 
ing arising out of the consciousness of 
fashionable - preeminence. Beau Fielding, 
we believe, stands on record as the hand* 
somest of beaux. There is Beau Skeffing- 
ton, now rather sir Lumley, who, under all 
his double-breasted coats and waistcoats, 
never had any other than a single-hearted 
soul; he is to be recorded as the most 
amiable of beaux ; but Beau Brummell 
for your more than finished coxcomb. He 
could be grave enough, but he was any 
thing but a solemn coxcomb. He played 
with his own sceptre. It was found a 
grand thing to be able to be a consummate 
fop, and yet have the credit of being some- 
thing greater; and he was both* Never. 
was any thing more exquisitely conscious, 
yet indifferent ; extravagant, yet judicious. 
His superiority in dress gave such import- 
ance to his genius, and his genius so 
divested of insipidity his superiority ia 
dress, that the poet's hyperbole about the 
lady might be applied to his coat ; and 

** You might almost say the body thought" 

It was a moot point which had the more 
tact, his gloves or his fingers' ends. He 
played the balls of wit and folly so rapidly 
about his head, that they lost their distinc- 
tions in one crowning and brilliant halo. 

Mr. Brummell, it is true, is no longer in 
favour as a settler of fashions. Why, it is 
not our business to inquire. But though it 
may be said of his waistcoat, like Troy, that 
it wasy his wit w, and will remain; and 
here, for the first time, a few specimens of 
it are collected. If George Etheridge him- 
self would not have acknowledged a brother 
in George Brummell, then are no two 
gloves of a colour. 

To begin with what is usually reckoned 
the prince of his good things. Mr. Brum* 
mell baring fallen out of favour with an 
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illustrious person, was of course" to be cut, 
as the phrase is, when met in public. 
Riding one day with a friend, who hap* 
pened to be otherwise regarded, and en- 
countering the personage in question, who 
spoke to the friend without noticing Mr. 
Brummell, he affected the air of one who 
waits aloof while a stranger is present; 
and then, when the great man was moving 
off, said to his companion, loud enough for 
the other to hear, and placidly adjusting 
his bibs, " Eh ! who is our fat friend V 9 

Having taken it into his head, at one 
time, to eat no vegetables, and being asked 
by a lady if he had never eaten any in his 
life, he said, " Yes, madam, I once eat a 
pea." • 

Being met limping in Bond-street, and 
asked what was the matter, he said he had 
hurt his leg, and ".the worst of it was, it 
was bis favourite leg/' 

Somebody inquiring where he was going 
to dine next day, was told that he really 
did not knew : " they put me in my coach 
and take me somewhere/' 

He pronounced of a fashionable tailor 
that he made a good coat, an exceedingly 
good coat, all but the collar : nobody could 
achieve a good collar but Jenkins. 

Having borrowed some money of a city 
beau, whom he patronised in return, he 
was one day asked to repay it ; upon which 
he thus complained to a friend : " Do you 
know what has happened V 9 — " No. — 
" Why, do you know, there's that fellow, 
Tomkins, who lent me five hundred pounds, 
has had the face to ask me for it ; and 
yet I had called the dog ' Tom,' and let 
myself dine with him." 

" You have a cold, Mr. Brummell/' ob- 
served a sympathizing group. " Why do 
you know/' said he, " that on the Brighton 
road, the other day, that infidel, Weston, 
(his valet,) put me into a room with a damp 
stranger/' 

Being asked if he liked port, he said, 
with an air of difficult recollection, " Port? 
port ? — Oh, port ! — Oh, ay ; what, the hot 
intoxicating liquor so much drank by the 
lower orders ?" 

Going to a rout, where he had not been 
invited, or rather, perhaps, where the host 
wished to mortify him, and attempted it, 
he turned placidly round to him, and, with 
a happy mixture of indifference and sur- 
prise, asked him his name, " Johnson/' 
was the answer. " Jauhnson," said Brum- 
mell, recollecting, and pretending to feel 
for a card ; " Oh, the name, I remember, 
was Thaun-son (Thompson;) and Jauhn- 
son and Thaunson, you know, Jauhnson 



and Thaunson, are really so much the same 
kind of thing P 

A beggar petitioned him for charity, 
u even if it was only a farthing/'—" Fel- 
low," said Mr. Brummell, softening the 
disdain of the appellation in the gentleness 
of his tone, * I don't know the coin." 

Having thought himself invited to some- 
body's country seat, and being given to 
understand, after one night's lodging, that 
he was in error, he told an unconscious 
friend in town who asked him what soit of 
a place it was, that it was an " exceedingly 
good place for stopping one night in." 

Speaking lightly of a man, and wishing 
to convey his maximum of contemptuous 
feeling about him, he said, " He is a fellow, 
now, that would send his plate up twice 
for soup." 

It was his opinion, that port, and not 
porter, should be taken with cheese. " A 
gentleman," said he, " never malt* with his 
cheese, he always port*. 9 ' 

It being supposed that he once failed in 
a matrimonial speculation, somebody con- 
doled with him; upon which he smiled, 
with an air of better knowledge on that 
point, and said, with a sort of indifferent 
feel of his neckcloth, " Why/ sir; the truth 
is, I had great reluctance in cutting the 
connection ; but what could I do ?* (Here 
he looked deploring and conclusive.) Sir, I 
discovered* that the wretch positively ate 
cabbage." 

Upon receiving some affront from an 
illustrious personage, he said that it was 
" rather too good. By gad, I have half a 
mind to cut the young one, and bring old 
G— e into fashion." 

When he went visiting, he is reported to 
have taken with him an elaborate dressing 
apparatus, including a silver basin; " For," 
said he, " it is impossible to spit in clay." 

On being asked by a friend, during an 
unseasonable summer, if he had ever seen 
such a one ? " Yes," replied B. " last 
winter." 

On a reference being made to him as to 
what sum would be sufficient to meet the 
annual expenditure for clothes, he said, 
" that with a moderate degree of prudence 
and economy, he thought it might be 
managed for eight hundred per annum." 

He told a friend that he was reforming 
his way of life, " For instance," said he, 
" I sup early ; I take a-a-little lobster, an 
apricot puff, or so, and some burnt cham- 
paigne, about twelve; and my man &ets 
me to bed by three."* 

• Literary Pocket Book. 
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Friday, Wag,— 1827. 
I had appointed this morning with my 
friend W. For a visit to the gallery of paint- 
ings at Dulwich College; and he was to 
obtain from a priotseller an admission 
ticket, and bring it with him. He came 
furnished with the ticket, but as the ticket 
provided that the public were not to be 
admitted on a Friday, our seeing the pic- 
tures was out of the question. Neither of 
us, however, was in a humour to be dis- 
appointed of a holiday; we therefore set 
out in the direction we had intended. A 
coachman hailed us from the box of a Dul- 
wich stage; we gave him an assenting nod, 
and mounted the roof; and after a brisk 
drive through Walworth and Camberwell, 
which are now no other way distinguishable 
from the metropolis, than by the irregular 
forms and sizes of the houses, and the bits 
of sickly grass and bottle-green poplars 



on $enge Common. 

the sight of the first out-of-town looking trees 
and verdure on the ascent towards Herne- 
hill. Here we began to feel "another air;'' 
and during the calm drive down the hill into 
Dulwich — the prettiest of all the village 
entrances in the environs of Loudon — we 
had glimpses, between the elms and syca- 
mores, of pleasant lawns and blooming 
gardens, with bursts of the fine distances. 
The calm of the scene was heightened by 
the note of the cuckoo t it was no " note of 
feat'' to us — »e remembered our good wives 
surrounded by their families; they had 

Ceted our departure with smiles, and 
4 >es that the day would be pleasant, and 
that we should enjoy ourselves ;'— the 
mother and the children rejoiced in " fa- 
ther's holiday" as a day of happiness to 
them, because it would make him happier. 
Leaving Dulwich College on our right, 
with an useless regret, that, by our mistake 
as to the day, the picture-gallery was closed 
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to us, we indulged in a passing remark on Ascending the hill, and leaving on the 

the discrepancies of the building— the hall left hand a large house, newly built by a rich 

and west wing of the Elizabethan age ; the timber-merchant, with you^ig plantations 

east wing in the Vanbrugh style ; and the that require y*ars of growth before they 

gallery differing from each. Alighting, just can attain sufficient strength to defend r the 

beyond, at the end of the old road, and mansion from the winds, we reached the 

crossing to the new one in the same line, summit of the hill, and found a direction- 

we diligently perused an awful notice from post that pointed us to a choice of several 

the parochial authorities against offenders, roads. We strolled into ope leading to 

and acquainted ourselves with the rewards Penge Common through enclosed wood- 

for apprehending them. The board seemed lands. Our ears were charmed by throngs 

to be a standing argument in behalf of of sweet singing birds ; we 'were in a 

reading and writing, in opposition to some cathedral of the feathered tribefc, where 

of the respectable inhabitants of Dulwich, "every denomination" chanted^ rapturous 

who consider ignorance the exclusive pro- praises and thanksgivings ; the verger- 

perty of labourers and servants, which they robins twittered as they accompanied us 

cannot be deprived j>f without injury to with their full sparkling eyes and bright 

their morals. " liveried breasts,— 

Chiefs of the choir, and highest in the heavens, , 

As emulous to join the angels' songs, 

Were soaring larks ; and some had dared so far - * 

They seein'd like atoms sailing in the light ; 

Their voices and themselves were scarce discera'd 

Above their comrades, who, in lower air ^ x 

Hung buoyant, brooding melody, that fell 

Streaming, and gushing, on our thirsty ears. 

In this celestial chancel we remain'd 

To reverence these creatures' loud Te Deum— 

A holy office of their simple natures 

To Him — the great Creator and Preserver— -* 

Whom they instinctively adored. 

A gate in the road was opened to us by and, instead of labour, tread-mills are pro- 
a poor woman, who had seen our approach vided. According to a political economist 
from her road-side dwelling; she had the of ancient times, ** There is much food in 
care of collecting the toll from horsemen the tillage of the poor;" and "He that 
and carriage-drivers — we were /oofVpas-. mafceth haste to be rich shall not be inrfo- 
sengers, and credited our tailors for the cent." To whom of old was it said, " The' 
qivility. At a few yards beyond this turn- spoil of the poor is in your houses ?" 
pike we stopped to read a dictatorial inti- We lingered on our way, and passed a 
nation : — " All trespassers on these woods bridge over the canal, towards a well-look- 
will be prosecuted, and the constables have ing public-house, called " the Old Crooked 
orders to take them into custody." I am Billet." Before the door is, what is called, 
not sure that there is a " physiognomy of a " sign," which, according to modern 
hand-writing," but I am a believer in the usage, is a sign-post, with a sign-board 
physiognomy of style, and the features of without a sign, inscribed with- the name of 
this bespoke a Buonaparte of the hundred what the sign had been. Formerly this was 
who had partaken of the carvings under an a little ale-house, and to denote its use to 
enclosure-act. No part was fenced off from the traveller, the landlord availed himself 
the common road, and the land had been of one of the large old trees then before 
open to all till spoliation deprived the com- the door, and hung upon the lowest of its 
moners of their ancient right, and annexed fine spreading branches not the "sign " of 
{he common soil to a peighbouring domain, the billet, but a real " crooked billet :" thi» 
Whose it now is, by law, I know not, nor was the origin of " the Old Crooked Billet" 
inquired. I look around, and cottages on (what was) Penge Common. We had 
nave disappeared, and there are villas in- set out late and loitered, and after a brief 
ftead; and the workhouses are enlarged^ reconnoitre entered the house in search of 
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refreshment. The landlord and his family .sired to obtain a near view of a church that 
were at dinner m a commodious, respect- heightened the cheerful character of the 
able bar. He rose to u» like " a giant re- -landscape. It will form another article-a- 
fresh ed," and stood before us a good* .perhaps two. 

hiimourexl " Boniface "—every inch a man * 

— who had attained to strength and fair . 

proportion, by virtue of the ease and con- . " - " " - 

tent wherein tie lived. We found from his 2i29ttfftfrirft 
notable dame that we could have eggs and 

bacon, and. spinach put into the pot from THE MOUNTAIN ASH. 
the garden, in a few minutes; nothing 

could have been suggested more suitable to To the Editor., 

our inclination, and we had the pleasure of „„,. , . •*..,,, 

being smiled into a comfortable parlour, W%ther*Uch near Milnthorpe, 

with a bow-window view of the common. Westmoreland. 

The time necessary for the preparation of Sir,— I think you have not celebrated 

our meal afforded leisure to observe the in the Every- Day Book the virtues of 

hostel. W. went out to pencil the exterior the mountain ash, or as it is called in 

in his sketch-book. Except for the situa- the northern counties, the Wiggen TretL 

tion, and the broad, good-humoured, court- *— Its anti>witching properties are there 

try face of our landlord, we might have held in very high esteem. No witch wiH 

imagined ourselves in town ; and this was come, near it ; and it is believed that the 

the only uncomfortable feeling we had. smallest twig, which might cross the path 

The sign-board on the other side of the of one of these communers with the powers 

road revealed the name of our entertainer of darkness, would as effectually stop her 

-*•" R. Harding/' and the parlour mantle^ career, however wild it might be, or liow- 

piece told that he was a " Dealer in Foreign ever intent she might be on the business of 

Wines, Segars, &c." This inscription, evil, as did the " key-stane" of the bridge 

written in clerk-like German text, framed of Doon stop the fiendish crew, that pur- 

and glazed, was transportation against my -sued poor Tam O'Shanter and his luckless 

will, to. the place from whence I came, mare Maggie. 

Our attention was diverted by the rolling You are well aware that there are few 
U P of a gig, espied afar off by " mine host," "places, especially in the country, in which 
who waited at the door with an eye to busi- one of these agents of the devil, ycleped 
ness, and his hands in the pockets of his 4t witches," does not reside. She may 
jean jacket. The driver, a thin, sharp- always be known by her extreme penury 
featured, pock-faced man, about forty, and ugliness. There is generally also a 
alighted with as much appearance of kindly protuberance of flesh on some part of the 
disposition as he could bring his features to neck or jaw, by which it is known that she 
assume, and begged the favour of an order has sold herself to the father of lies. She 
for M a capital article." His presented card has usually a large black cat, of which she 
was received with a drop of the landlord's is prodigiously fond, and takes special care, 
countenance, and a shake of the head. The Some shrewdly suspect this to be the "old 
solieitor-^and he looked as keenly as a gentleman" himself. She is very envious, 
Chancery-lane one — was a London Capil- and frequently makes malicious prognostl- 
'laire-maker ; he urged " a single bottle ;" cations of evil, which subsequent events but 
the landlord pleaded his usage of sugar too .faithfully verify. She must therefore, 
and demurred, nor could he be urged on to with all these qualifications, be the authoress 
trial. Our repast brought in, and finished of every mishap, which cannot more rea- 
with a glass of country brewed and a segar, 'sonably be accounted for. For example, 
W. .completed his sketch, and we paid a should the " auld witch" call at any farm- 
moderate charge, and departed with " the house during the operation of churning, 
Old Crooked Billet ■" as exhibited in the en- and be suffered to depart without a sop 
graving. The house affords as " good accom- being thrown to her, .in the shape of a small 
mod at ion for man and horse" as can be found print of butter, you will be sure to have 
in any retired spot so near London. Our many a weary hour of labour the next 
stroll to it was delightful. We withdrew time you. churn, before butter can be ob- 
along the pleasant road to the village of ' tained. And, therefore, to prevent the old 
Beckeriham. Its white pointed spire, em- bgldam introducing herself into the xhurn, 
•bowered in trees, had frequently caught .oifr the churn-staff must be made of the " Wig- 
sight in the course of the day, and we de- gen Tree/' and i you writhe effectually freed 
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from her further interference in that case. 
' The cattle in the stables and cow-houses, 
if she takes a spite against you, are fre- 
quently found, or dreaded to be found, 
(for many an instance of such things is 
recorded on undoubted testimony,) in a 
Tnorning, tied together, standing on their 
heads, the cows milked, and every other 
mischievous prank played, which a mali- 
cious fiend could invent : and therefore to 
prevent all these dire ills, the shafts of 
the forks, and all other utensils used in 
those places, must be made of the all- 
powerful " Wiggen." She frequently does 
the same mischief in places far remote on 
the same night; and although old and 
crippled, and showing '• all the variety of 
wretchedness" by day, at night she mounts 
her broomstick, and wings her airy course 
to the moon, if need be. All honest' people, 
who have a due regard to undisturbed 
^lumbers during the night, when ail the 
world knows that 

Church-yards yawn. 
And hell itself breathes forth contagion to the world, 

take special care to have a branch of 
this never-failing antidote to witchery at 
their bed heads. This has been the prac- 
tice of my mother ever since I can re- 
member; she also carries a hare's foot 
in her pocket, to guard against all at- 
tacks in that quarter by day. You will 
think that these precautions are very un- 
called for, perhaps, at this time of day, but 
Such we have been in our generations, and 
.such to a considerable extent we now are, 
and therefore pray do record us. 

I remain, Sir, &c. 

CARLE. 



A PARTICULAR DIRECTION. 

A few months ago a letter, bearing the 
following curious superscription, was put 
into -the post-office in Manchester: — " For 
Mr. Colwell that Keeps the Shop in Back 
Anderson-st. to Bee Gave to Jack Timlen 
that Keeps the pigs in his own Sellar in 
Back Anderson-st. the irtsh man that has 
the Large family that bgs -the mail from 
-Mr. Colwell atid milk to Bolton."* 



No. XIX. 

[From the "Silver Age/' an Historical 
Play, by Thomas Hey wood, 1613.] 

Proserpine seeking Flowers. 

Pros. O may these meadows ever barren be* 
That yield of flowers no more variety ! 
Here neither is the White nor Sanguine Rose, 
The Strawberry Flower, the Paunce, nor Violet; 
Methinks I hare too poor a meadow chose : 
Going to beg, I am with a Beggar met, 
That wants as much as I. I should do ill 
To take from them that need. — 



• Bolton EjEpreu. 



Ceres, after the Rape of her Daughter. 

Cer. Where is my fair and lovely Proserpine ? 
Speak, Jove's fair Daughter, whither art thou stray'd ? 
I've sought the meadows, glebes, and new- reap'd fields 
Yet cannot find my Child. Her scatter'd flowers. 
And garland half-made-up, I have lit upon ; 
But her I cannot spy. Behold the trace 
Of some strange wagon,* that hath scorch t the trees. 
And singed the grass : these ruts the sun ne'er searM. 
Where art thou, Love, where art thou, Proserpine ?— 

She questions Triton for her Daughter. 

Cer. — — thou that on thy shelly trumpet 
Summons the sea-god, answer from the depth. 

Trit. On Neptune's sea-horse with my concave trump 
Thro' all the abyss I've shrill'd thy daughter's loss. 
The channels elothed in waters, the low cities 
In which the water-gods and sea-nymphs dwell, 
I have perused ; sought thro* whole woods and forests 
Of leafless coral, planted in the deeps ; 
Toss'd up the beds of pearl ; roused up huge whales, 
And stern sea-monsters, from their rocky dens; 
Those bottoms, bottomless ; shallows and shelves, 
And all those currents where th' earth's springs break 

in; 
Those plains where Neptune feeds his porpoises,' 
Sea-morses, seals, and all his cattle else : 
Thro* all our ebbs and tides my trump hath blazed her, 
Yet can no cavern shew me Proserpine. 

She questions the Earth. 

Cer. Fair sister Earth, for all these beauteous fields, 
Spread o'er thy breast ; for all these fertile crops, 
With which my plenty hath enrich'd thy bosom ; 
For all those rich and pleasant wreaths of grain. 
With which so oft thy temples I have crowned; 
For all the yearly liveries, and fresh robes, 
Upon thy summer beauty I bestow— 
Shew me my Child ! 

Earth. Not in revenge, fair Ceres, 
That your remorseless ploughs have raVt my breast, 

* The car of Pia. 
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Kor that yonr iron*tootVd harwws print my fao* 
So fall of wrinkles ; that you dig my sides 
For marie and soil, and make me bleed my springs. 
Thro' all my open'd reins to weaken me — 
Do I conceal your Daughter. I have spread 
My arms from sea to sea, look'd o'er my mountains* 
Examin'd all my pastures, groves, and plains, 
Marshes and wolds, my woods and chj&mpain fields, 
My dens and caves — and yet, from foot to head, 
I have no place on which the Moon* doth tread. 
Ccr. Then, Earth, thou'st lost her ; and, for Proser- 
pine, 
I'll strike thee with a lasting barrenness. 
No more shall plenty crown thy fertile brows ; 
I'll break thy ploughs, thy oxen murrain-strike : 
With idle agues I'll consume thy swains ; 
Sow tares and cockles in thy lands of wheat, 
Whose spikes the weed and cooch-grass shall outgrow. 
And choke it in the blade. The rotten shower* 
Shall drown thy need, which the hot sun shall parch. 
Or mildews rot ; and what remains, shall be 
A prey to ravenous birds. — Oh Proserpine I— 
You Gods that dwell above, and you below, 
Both of the woods and gardens, rivers, brooks. 
Fountains and wells, some one among you all 
Shew me her self or grave : to you I call. 

Arethusa riseth. 

Are. That can the river Arethusa do. 
My streams you know, fair Goddess, issue forth 
From Tartary by the Tenarian isles : 
My head's in Hell where Stygian Pluto reigns. 
There did I seer the lovely Proserpine, 
Whom Pinto hath rapt hence ; behold her girdle, 
Which on her way dropt from her lovely waist, 
And scatterM in my streams. — Fair Queen, adieu I 
Crown you my banks with flowers, as I tell true* 



[From the " Golden Age/' an Historical 
Play, by the same Author, 1611.] 

Sibilla, the Wife of Saturn, is by him 
enjoined to slay the new-born Jupiter. 
None can do it for hie smile** 

Sibilla. Vesta. Nurse. 

Sib. Mother, of all that ever mothers were 
Most wretched 1 Kiss thy sweet babe ere he die, 
That hath life only lent to suffer death. 
Sweet Lad, I would thy father saw thee smile* 
Thy beauty, and thy pretty infancy, 
Would mollify his heart, were't hew'd from flint, 
Or carved with iron tools from Corsic rock. 
Thou laugh'st to think thou must be kill'd in jest. 
Oh 1 if thou needs must die, I'll be thy murtheress, 
And kill thee with my kisses, pretty knave.— 
And can'st thou laugh to see thy mother weep ? 
Or art thou in thy chearful smiles so free, 



In scorn of thy ru.de father's tyranny ? . 
I'll kiss thee ere I kill thee : for my life, 
The Lad so smiles, I cannot hold the knife. 

Vest. Then give him me ; I am his Grandmother,' 
And I will kill him gently : this sad office 
Belongs to me, as to the next of kin. 

Sib. F$r heaven'* sake, when you hill At'w, hurt hint 
not* 

Vest. Come, little knave, prepare your naked throat ; 
I have not heart to give thee many wounds. 
My kindness is to take thy life at once. 
Now—" 

Alack, my pretty Grandchild, smilest thou still ? 
I have lust to kiss, but have no heart to kilL 

Nurse. You may be careless of the King's command. 
But it concerns me ; and I love my life 
More than I do a Stripling's. Give him me, 
I'll make him sure ; a sharp weapon lend, 
I'll quickly bring the Youngster to his end.—- ' 
Alack, my pretty knave, 'twere more than sin 
With a sharp knife to touch thy tender skin. 

Madam, he's so full of angel grace, 

1 cannot strike, he smiles so in my face. 

Sib. I'll wink, and strike; come, once mora reach; 
him hither ; 
For die he must, so Saturn hath decreed : 
'Las, for a World I would not see him bleed. 

Vest. Ne shall he do. But swear me secrecy ; 
The Babe shall live, and we be daogerless* 



THE FIRST BUTTERFLY. : 

One of the superstitions prevailing in 
Devonshire is, that any individual neglect* 
ing to kill the first butterfly he may see for 
the season will have ill-luck throughout 
the year. The following recent example is 
given by a young lady :— - " The other Sun- 
day, as we were walking to church, we met 
a man running at full speed, with his hat 
in one hand, and a stick in the other. As 
he passed us, he exclaimed, * I sha'n't hat'en 
now, I b'lieve.' He did not give us time; 
to inquire what he was so eagerly pursuing; 
but we presently overtook an old man, 
whom we knew to be his father, and who 
being very infirm, at upwards of seventy, 
generally hobbled about by the aid of two 
sticks. Addressing me, he observed, ' My 
zin a took away wan a' my sticks, miss, 
wan't be ebble to kill'n now, though, I 
b'lieve.' < Kill what V said I. ' Why, 'tis 
a butterfly, miss, the/t«r*f hee'th a zeed for 
the year; and they zay that a body will 
have cruel bad luck if a ditn'en kill a/tirct 
a zeeth: "* 



* Proserpine ; who was also Luna in Heaven, Diana 
on Earth* 



Dorset Chronicle, May, 1835. 
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To the Kmget most Excellent MajeeUe. 



KING JAMES I. AT DURHAM. to God to bleise you aiid all yotrft in *li 

eternitie." 
To the Editor. After which speech the maior Was called 

by his majesties gentleman usher to take 

Sir,— If you think the subjoined worthy n [ g norS6j and t0 ride be f ore n j g majestie; 

of a place in your Table Book, I shall feel immediate upon which commandment made 

glad to see it. I before it has neier been by nig ma j eS ties gentleman usher, there was 

in print ; it is copied from an entry in one at tne same pi ac6j aD0U t forty yards dis- 

4>f the old corporation books. tance, certayne verses spoken by an appren- 

Yours, very truly, lice of this cittie to his majestie, as tollow- 

rwJUm Mm, i mi M J eth : aftef which, the maior was placed in 

Durham, May, 1827. M. J. ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ g<> ^ forwar< j 4 

The Manner of the Kinoes Majesty carrin & the citties mace > t0 **• chu4rch ' 
coming to the c itt ie of durham, 
Anno Dom. 1617, as followeth* 

Upon Good Friday, being the 18th of 

April, 1617, Mr. Heaborne, one of his « Dttrbam . 8 oW (AtH«i thiw samite wf kJaj 

majesties gentlemen ushers spoke to George witfl entertamineiit, she doth Wmdie bring j 

Walton, Maior, that it was his majesties And canno t smyle upon his majestie 

pleasure to come in state unto the cittie- with shew of greatness j but humilitte 

and that it were fitting that the maior and Makes her express herself in modern guise 

aldermen should be ready upon the next Dejected to this north, bate to your eyes, 

daie following, being Satturdaie, to give For the great prelate, which of late adotde 

their attendance upon his majestie in some* His dignities,- and for which we implore 

Convenient place within the cittie ; and Your highnesse aide to have a continuance-— 

the said maior to have K)8 foot-Cloth horse And so confirmed br your dread arm. 

their ready to attend, Which likewise Was Yet what our royal James did grant herein, 

done upon Eivet Bridge, near the tower William, our bishoppe, hath oppugnant been ; 

thereof, being new rayled, within the rayles Small task to sway down smallnesse, where man's 

of wood then made .for that purpose ; might 

at which time his said majesties said gen- Ha * h *" Bter force than "l ^ or «•**■ 

tleman usher Standing by the said maior But these are only in your brest included 

and aldermen till his majesties Coming, -From your most gracious grant. Therefore we pray, 

When there was a speech delivered by the That the fai , re iU1,h » t of * oxu **&***»* 

Said maior to his majestie, together with Would smyk upon th« «me with cUre beams. 

Ihe maces and staffe ; and at time fitting in J o ; xhal : the *»?" off ™ 8 "*T 

7, , j -i u i m^ Suffer not, irreat prince, our ancient state, 

the same speech so made, a silver bowle gilt one ^* ^ u 

with a cover, was presented by the said T [ 8 one 8ecks ^ undoei!llr : but to you, 

maior to his majestie, which appeares as Ten thousRnd h * a rts shall pray, and knees shall bow*: 

* !°?* — . t«n And this dull cell of earth wherein we live, 

" Most gracious soveraigne. What un- Unto your nanMJ imm0 rtal prayse shall give, 

speakable joy is this your highness pre- Confirm our ^^ godd kinge . Durham's old cittie 

sents unto us, your loving subjects; our would be more powerful so it has Jame's pittie," 
tongues are not able to utter, nor our meanes 
to shew you welcome. Your gracious 

rnajestie, at your happie cominge hither Remark. 

With much peace and plentie found this 

cittie inabled, with divers liberties and pri- The complaint against the bishop arose 

Veledges, all sovering pittie and power from a suit which he had instituted against 

spiritual and temporal Deing in yourself, the corporation in the Exchequer, for taking 

gave. unto us the same againe; and after- all the bishop's privileges and profits of 

Wards, of your gracious bountie, confirmed the markets and courts into their own 

them under your great seal of England, hands, and for driving his officers by vio- 

We humbly beseech your majestie continue lenpe out of the tollbooth on the 3d of 

your favours towards this cittie ; and in October, (7th of James I.,) and preventing 

token of our love and loyaltie, crave the their holding the courts there as usual) ft# 

acceptance of this myte, and we shall be well as for several other similar matters,' 

readie to the uttermost expence of our when judgment was given against the-cor* 

dearest bloud, to defend you and your royal poration on the 24th of June, (8th: of 

progeny her* on earth r as v?ith oUr prayers James L,) 1611. 
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. / MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

Every intelligent mind of right reflection 
accords its wishes for general enlightenment. 
JX. appears, from a fashionable miscellany, 
that a lute distinguished writer expressed 
himself to that effect; the following are 
extracts from the article referred to. They 
contain, in the sequel, a forcible opinion on 
the tendency of the present general diffusion 
of'literature.— - 

Conversations of Maturin. 

Matii rin's opinions of poetry, as of every 
thing .else, were to be inferred rather than 
gathered. It was very difficult to draw him 
into literary conversation : like Congreve, 
be wished to be an author only in his 
study. Yet he courted the society of men 
•of letters when it was .to be had; but 
would at a*iy time have sacrificed it to 
dally an hour in the drawing-room, or 
ajk the quadrille. Sometimes, however, 
amongst friends (particularly if he was in 
a splenetic mood) he freely entered into a 
discussion upon the living authors of Eng- 
land, and delivered his opinions rapidly, 
brilliantly, and with effect. On one occa- 
sion a conversation of this description took 
place, in which I had the pleasure of parti- 
cipating. I will recall the substance of it 
as well as I can. Do not expect from 
Maturin the turgidity of Boswell's great 
man, or the amiable philosophy of Frank- 
lin : you will be disappointed if you antici- 
pate any thing profound or speculative from 
nim; for at the best of times he was 
exceedingly fond of mixing up the frivolity 
of a fashionable conversazione with the 
most solid subjects. 

I met him in the county of Wicklow on 
a pedestrian excursion in the autumn; a 
Relaxation he constantly indulged in, parti- 
cularly at that season of the year. It was 
in that part of the vale of Avoca, where 
Moore is said to have composed his cele- 
brated songt a green knoll forms a gradual 
declivity to the river, which flows through 
the vale, and iu the centre of the knoll there 
is the trunk of an old oak, cut down to a 
seat. Upon that venerable trunk, say the 
peasants, Moore sat when he composed a 
song that, like the Rans de Vache of the 
Swiss, will be sung amidst those mountains 
and valleys as long as they are inhabited. 
Opposite to that spot I met Maturin, ac- 
companied by a young gentleman carrying 
a fishing-rod. We were at the distance of 
thirty miles from Dublin ; in the heart of 
the most beautiful valley in the island $ 
surrounded . by associations of history and 



poetry, with spirits subdued into tranquil- 
lity by the Italian skies above, and the 
peaceful gurgling of the waters below us. 
Never shall I forget Maturin's strange ap- 
pearance amongst those romantic dells. His 
was dressed in a crazy and affectedly shabby 
suit of black, that had waxed into a " bril- 
liant polish" by over zeal in the service of 
its master ; he wore no cravat, for the heat 
obliged him to throw it off, and his delicate 
• neck rising gracefully from his thrice-crested 
collar, gave him an appearance of great 
singularity. His raven hair, which he 
generally wore long, fell down luxuriantly 
without a breath to agitate it; and his head 
was crowned with a hat which I could 
sketch with a pencil, but not with a pen. 
His gait .and manner were in perfect keep- 
ing ; but his peculiarities excited no sur- 
prise in me, for I was accustomed to them. 
In a short time we were seated on the 
banks of the Avoca, the stream cooling otik 
feet with its refreshing spray, and the green 
foliage protecting us from the sun. * 

" Moore is said to have written his song 
in this place .*' 

" I don't believe a word of it," replied 
Maturin. " No man ever wrote poetry 
under a burning sun, or in the moonlight. 
I have often attempted a retired walk in the 
country at moonlight, when I had a madri- 
gal in my head, and every gust of wind 
rang in my ears like the footsteps of a rob- 
ber. One robber would put to flight a 
hundred tropes. You feel uneasy in a 
perfectly secluded place, and cannot collect 
70ur mind/' 

" But Moore, who is a poet by inspira- 
tion", could write in any circumstances V 9 

" There is no man of the age labours 
harder than Moore. He is often a month 
working out the fag-end t of an epigram". 
Ton mv honour, I would not be such a 
victim to literature for the reputation of 
Pope, the greatest man of them all." 

" Don't you think that every man has his 
own peculiarity in writing, and can only 
write under particular excitements, and in 
a particular way Y 9 

" Certainly. Pope, who ridiculed such 
a caprice, practised it himself; for he never 
wrote well but at midnight. Gibbon dic- 
tated to his amanuensis, while he walked 
up and down the room in a terrible pais* 
sion ; Stephens wrote on horseback in a 
full gallop ; Montaigne and Chateaubriand 
in the fields; Sheridan over a bottle of 
wine ; Moliere with his knees in the fire ; 
and lord Bacon in a small room, which he 
said helped him to condense his thoughts. 
But Moore, whose peculiarity is retirement, 
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would never come here to write a song he 
could write better elsewhere, merely because 
it related to the place/' 

"Why omit yourself in the list? you 
hare your own peculiarity/ 9 

" I compose on a long walk ; but then 
the day must neither be too hot, nor cold ; 
it must be reduced to that medium from 
which you feel no inconvenience one way 
or the other; and then when I am perfectly 
free from the city, and experience no annoy- 
ance from the weather, my mind becomes 
lighted by sunshine, and I arrange my plan 
perfectly to my own satisfaction/' 

" From the quantity of works our living 
poets have given to the public, I would be 
disposed to say that they write with great 
facility, and without any nervous whim/' 

****** 

T " But lord Byron— he must write with 
great ease and rapidity ?" 

" That I don t know ; I never could 
finish the perusal of any of his long poems. 
There is something in them excessively at 
variance with my notions of poetry. He 
is too fond of the obsolete ; but that I do 
not quarrel with so much as his system of 
converting it into a kind of modern antique, 
by superadding tinsel to gold. It is a sort 
of mixed mode, neither old nor new, but 
incessantly hovering between both/ 1 

" What do you think of Childe Harold ?" 

" I do not know what to think of it, nor 
can I give you definitively my reasons for 
disliking his poems generally/' 

" You have taken up a prejudice, per- 
haps, from a passage you have forgotten, 
and never allowed yourself patience to 
examine it/' 

." Perhaps so ; but I am not conscious of 
a prejudice/' 

u No man is." 



" And which of the living poets fulfils 
your ideal standard of excellence ?" 
• " Crabbe. He is all nature without 
pomp or parade, and exhibits at times deep 
pathos and feeling. His characters are cer- 
tainly homely, and his scenes rather un- 
poetical; but then he invests his subject 
with so much genuine tenderness and 
sweetness, that you care not who are the 
actors, or in what situations they are placed, 
but pause to recollect where it was you met 
something similar in real life. Do you re- 
member the little story ' Delay is Danger V. 
I'll recite you a few lines describing my 
favourite scene, an autumn-evening land- 
scape:— 



„ M On the rijbt side the youth a wood nfvey'd. 
With all its dark intensity of shade ; 
Where the rough wind alone was heard to move, 
In this, the pause of nature and of lore. 
When now the fount; are reared, and when the old* 
Lost to the tie, grow negligent and cold- 
Far to the left he saw the hnts of men 
Half hid in mist that hung upon the fen ; 
Before him swallows, gathering* for the sea* 
Took their short flights, and twitterM on the lea ; 
And near the bean-sheaf stood, the harvest done. 
And slowly blacken'd in the sickly sun ; 
All these were sad in nature, or they took 
Sadness from him, the likeness of his look, 
And of his mind— he ponder'd for a while. 
Then met his Fanny with a borrow'd smile." 

" Except Gray's Elegy, there is scarcely 
so melancholy and touching a picture ia 
English poetry." 

" Ana whom do you estimate after 
Crabbe V 

" I am disposed to say Hogg. His 
Queen's Wake is a splendid and impas- 
sioned work. I like it for its varieties, and 
its utter simplicity. What a fine image is 
this of .a devoted vessel suddenly engulfed 
at sea : 

" Some ran to the cords, some kneel'd at the shrine. 
But all the wild elements seem'd to combine ; 
•Twas just but one moment of stir and commotion, 
And down went the ship like a bird of the ocean I" 



u 



But do not altogether take me at my 
word in what I say of Crabbe and Hogg. 
They have struck the chord of my taste ; 
but they are not, perhaps, the first men of 
the day. Moore is a- writer for whom I 
feel a strong affection, because he has done 
that which I would have done if I could : 
but after him it would be vain to try any 
thing." 

* * * * * 

" Is it your opinion that the swarm of 
minor poets and writers advance the cause 
of literature, or that the public taste would 
be more refined and informed, if those who 
administered to it were fewer and better?" 

" I object to prescribing laws to the re- 
public of letters. It is a free republic, in 
which every man is entitled to publicity if 
be chooses it. The effect unquestionably 
of a swarm of minor poets is the creation 
of a false taste amongst a certain class; 
but then that is a class that otherwise would 
have no taste at all, and it is well to draw 
their attention to literature by any agency. 
In the next age their moral culture will im- 
prove, and we shall go on gradually dimi- 
nishing the contagion."* 

• New Monthly Magazine. 
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We have here a print of the cherry- 
woman of a hundred years ago, when 
cherries were so little grown, that the 
popular street cry was double the price of the 
present day. Readers of the Every-Day 
Booh may .remember the engraving of the 
" London barrow- woman," with her cherry- 
cry — "round and sound" — the cherry- 
woman (that was) of our own times — the 
recollection of whose fine person, and 
melodious voice, must recur to every one 
who saw and heard her — a real picture to 
the mind's eye, discoursing " most excel- 
lent music." 

The man blowing a trumpet, " Troop, 
every one ! " was a street seller of hobby- 
horses — toys for the children of a hundred 
years ago. He carried them, as represented 
in the engraving, arranged in a partitioned 
frame on his shoulder, and to each horse's 
head was a small flag with two bills at- 



tached. The crier and his ware are wholly 
extinct. Now-a-days we give a boy the 
first stick at hand to thrust between his 
legs as a Bucephalus — the shadow of a 
shade: — our forefathers were belter na- 
tured, for they presented him with some- 
thing of the semblance of the generous • 
animal. Is a horse now less popular with 
boys than then ? or did they, at that time, 
rather imitate the galloping of the real 
hobby-horse in the pageants and mum- 
meries that passed along the streets, or 
pranced in the shows at fairs and on the 
stage? Be that as it may, this is a pretty 
plaything for "little master;" and toy- 
makers would find account in reviving the 
manufacture for the rising generation. They 
have improved the little girl's doll, and 
baby-house! are they ignorant that boys, 
as soon as they can walk, demand a whip 
and a horse I 
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MR. HOBDAY'S GALLERY. 
No. 54, Pall-mall. 

In addition to the associations for the 
exhibition and sale of pictures by living 
artists, Mr. Hobday opened an establish- 
ment on the list of May for the same pur- 
pose, adjoining the British Institution. 
This gentleman is known to the public as 
a respectable portrait painter, with a taste 
for art entitled to consideration for his pre- 
sent spirited endeavour in its behalf. 

In this exhibition there are performances 
of distinguished merit by several eminent 
artists. The Upas, or poison-tree of Java, 
by Mr.ipanby; in illustration of the legend 
in Darwin's Loves of the Plants, is a fine 

Eicture, already known. Another by Mr. 
>anby — is a wood on the sea-shore, with 
figures, Ulysses and Nausicaa, from Homer. 
A Fete Champetre, by Mr. Stothard, is one 
of a class of subjects, which its venerable 
painter has distinguished by his magic pen- 
cil; Mr. Edwin Landseer's Lion disturbed at 
his repast, a forcibje and well-remembered 
effort of his genius, stands near it. Mr. 
Charles Landseer's Merchant, with Slaves 
ana* Merchandise, reposing in -a Brazilian 
Rarfche-j the Entombing of Christ, by^JVIr. 
Westall; landscapes* by Messes. Daniel, 
Glover, - Horfland, Laporte, Linnell, W. 
Westall, &c. ; .pictures by sir W* Beechey, 
Messrs. Chalon, Kidd, Heaphy, Rigaud, 
Singleton, Stephanoflf, J. Ward, &c, grace 
the walls of the establishment. Every pic- 
ture in this gallery is for sale ; and> under 
Mr. Hobday's management, *it promises to 
be a means of introducing the public to an 
acquaintance with distinguished works of 
art still remaining open to the selection of 
its patrons. 



ORIGINAL NOTICE. 

For the Table Book. 

Denton-castle, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and on the north-west side of 
Otiey, was once the seat of the parliament's 
general, Fairfax, and came to the present 
family of Ibbetson by relationship. Prince 
Rupert in passing by it on his march into 
Lancashire, in order to< assist the king's 
troops in that -quarjte/, was about to raze 
if, but going into the 'house, he observed: 



the pictures of the. Manners and the Vil- 
liers, Fairfax's ancestors, and out of good 
will towards them he desisted. It, how- 
ever, was afterwards unfortunately destroyed 
by the carelessness of a ma& servant, who 
dropping asleep at the time she. was pick- 
ing feathers, the candle fell into the feathers 
and burnt the house to the ground. In a 
few years afterwards, it was rebuilt by the 
father of sir; Henry Ibbetson, bart. in the 
year 1721, and has this remarkable motto 
in the pediment :— 

M Qu#d nee Jovis Ira flee if nil nee poterit fernun." 

Verses 

To the memory of Denzil Ibbetson, 
fourth son of sir Henry Ibbetson, bart., 
who unfortunately lost his life by an 
accidental discharge of his gun when 
shooting at Cocken, near Durham, the 
seat of his, aunt, lady Mary Carr, 
sister of Henry earl of Darlington — 
1774. 

Thy fate, lamented Ibbetson* we weep, 
With an unfeign'd and sympathetic tear ; 

Thy virtues* 4n our mem'rief graven deep. 
Recall the painful, thought of what was dear" 

• -^ 

Yet 'tis not for thy sufferings, but our own, 
Thatjheaves the heartfelt melancholy sigh. 

That dea'tE, which haply cost* thee not a groan, 
Leaves us to mourn with what we ne'er can vie. 

3. 

That life,- good humour, and that manly sense, 
Those ever-pleasing ties, that friendly heart, 
Which but unwittingly could give offence, 
.. Disarm'd ev>n Death's grim tyrant of his dart*, 

4. 

Without one pang or agonising groan, 
Thy soul reliev'd forsook its vile abode, 

For joys more worthy of the good alone— 
" The bosom of thy Father and thy God," 



PRONUNCIATION. 

The difficulty of applying rules to the 
pronunciation of our language may be 
illustrated in two lines, where the combina* 
tion of the letters ough, is pronounced in 
no less than seven different ways, viz. as 
o, uf y of, up, QXVj oo, and ock> 

Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me 

through; 
O'er Ufe> dark lough my- course I still puna* . 
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• For ih& Table Book* - 

EMIGRATION OF THE ROOKS 

FROM 

CARLTON GARDENS, 1827. 

" I shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
If birds confabulate or no : — 
* Tis Certain they were always able, 
To hold discourse, at least in fable." 

. Cowper. 

The mandate pass'd, the axe applied, 
The Woodman's efforts echoed wide ; 
The toppling 1 elm trees fell around, 
And cumbrous ruin strew'd the ground. 
The tuneful thrush, whose vernal song 
Was earliest heard the boughs among, 
Exil'd front grounds, where he was bred, 
To #omd far habitation fled ; 
lUmotd from ftourt and courtly strife. 
To pan a sober, quiet life. 
..O'er head the Rooks, in circles flew, 
And closer still, and closer drew ; 
Then perch'd amid the desolation* 
In senatorial consultation ; 
The chairman, far advanc'd in age, 
A sapient-looking personage, 
Who long the councils of the land 
Had sway'd with a tenacious hand ; , , 
—For e'en among the. feather'd race, 
There are, who cling to pow'r and place : — 
There wanted not, among the throng, 
Those who averr'd, that much too long 
He had, within the sable state; 
Continued to adjudicate ;— » 
So tardily his judgments came, . 
They injur'd his judicial fame ; 
What, though they were unting'd by bribe-, 
Or feftf ;— the sad impatient tribe, 
Who fed on Hope's expectancies, 
Were ruin'd— by his just decrees ! 
But to our tale :— the speaker now, 
Perch'd on an elm tree's topmost bough, 
Had hush'd the multitude in awe, 
You might not hear a single " caw ," 
He then in pride of conscious pow'r, 
Commenc'd the bus'ness of the hour. 
. " Ye rooks and daws in senate met j" 
He said, and smooth'd his breast of jet; 
44 What crimes, among our sable band, 
Have brought this ruin on our land ? 
Has murder mark'd our noonday flight ? 
Or depredation in the night ? 
Has rook or daw, in thought or word, 
Rebeird against bur Sovereign Lord ? 
No I rather say, our loyalty 
Has echo'd oft, from tree to tree ! 
Have we not, when the cannon's sound 
Gave joyous intimation round, 
Of triumph won by land or sea* ' 

iIoinHlin-tWgeBtH-al jubilee? ■ • • ... 



• « . •> « 

Wh f\ then, ye advocates of taste, , 

Lay fe our habitations waste ? 

Why level low our rookery, 

And blot if but from memory ? 

Man lacketh not a host of pleas, 

To vindicate hfs cruelties. 

4 Improvement's come ! ' 'tis thus they rhyme, 

4 Upon the rolling car of Time.' •— 

Yes'! come, if blessings they dispense, 

With dne regard to feeling— sense ; . . 

But. when they emanate from pride, 

And scheme on scheme is multiplied, 

To beautify by acts like this, 

Their overgrown metropolis, 

To please the vitiate taste of men, 

They cease to be improvements then. 

' Tis not enough, to please the eye. 

With ferrace walks, and turrets high ; 

With sloping lawns, and dark arcades ; 

"With cock-boat lakes, and forest glades ; 

With schoolboy cataracts and jets ; 

- With Turkish mosques and minarets ! ~ 
Or Lilliputian arches, rich, 
Spanning a vegetating ditch ! 
Improvement opes & nobler" fleld,' 
Than Grecian plinth and column yield ! 
'Tis when the streams of treasure flow, 
To lighten sorrow,— soften woe ;— 
Rebuild the structure, ruin raa'd, 
Relume the eye, that want hath glas'd : 
And flowing far from revelry. 
They cheer the sons of penury, 
Who sicken in the breeze of health ! 
And starve, amid a nation's wealth ! 
To chase despair — and bring relief, 
For human crime, and human grief ! 
These are thy triumphs, Virtue ! these 
Are sparks of heav'n-born sympathies. 
That through man's denser nature shine, 
And prove his origin divine ! 
Oh ! may we hope, in Britain's school, 

' There are, who, free from sophist rule, 
Have learnt not, 'neath Italian skies, 
Their native genius to despise ; 
In whom, amid the bosom's throes, 
The innate love of country glows ! 
Assembled birds ! it is for you 
To point the course we must pursue : 
Our monareh ne'er tould contemplate, 
Amid the recent change in state, 
That we, like other rooks, should be 
Exil'd from seats of royalty ! 
Then let us humbly seek the throne. 
And make our common grievance known j 
His Majesty will ne'er consent. 
That this, our sable parliament, 
Should thus be driv'n abroad to roam, 
And banish'd from our native home." 



* 'Come bright Improvement on the car of Time, 
And rule tfet s£aeion» world from clime to climeJ 

Pleasures of Hope, 
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He eeu'd;*i shout of wild applause. 
Tumultuous bant, from rooks sad dawi I 
Ne'er yet, bad yonder central sua, 
Sinoe worlds had in their orbits run* 
Beheld npon a spot of earth 
So much of simultaneous mirth. 
Scares had the turbulence subsided. 
When, as if Fate their joy derided, 
The hatchet reach'd with thund'ring stroke 
The tree from whence the Chairman spoke. 
Alas ! the triumph was but brief ; 
The sound struck awe— like midnight thief— 
The senate fled from falling trees, 
And stretch'd their pinions to the breeze : 
The shrubs behind Spring Garden-place 
ReceivM the emigrated race. 
Now far from woodman's axe, with care 
They build, and breed, and nestle there. 

T. T. 



MUSIC AND ANIMAUS. 

Bonaventure d'Argonne says, "Doubt- 
ing the truth of those who say it is natural 
for us to love music, especially the sounds 
of instruments, and that beasts are touched 
with it, I one day, being in the country, 
endeavoured to determine the point ; and, 
while a man was playing on the trump 
marine, made my observations on a cat, a 
dog, a horse, an ass, rt hind, cows, small 
birds, and a cock and hens, who were in a 
yard, under a window on which I was 
leaning. I did not perceive that the cat 
was the least affected ; and I even judged, 
by her air, that she would have given all 
the instruments in the world for a mouse, 
sleeping in the sun all the time ; the horse 
stopped short from time to time before the 
window, lifting his head up now and then, 
as he was feeding on the grass; the dog 
continued for above an hour seated on his 
hind legs, looking steadfastly at the player ; 
the ass did not discover the least indication of 
his being touched, eating his thistles peace- 
ably; the hind lifted up her large wide 
ears, and seemed very attentive; the cows 
slept a little, and after gazing as though 
they had been acquainted with us, went 
forward : some birds who were in an aviary, 
and others on the trees and bushes, almost 
tore their throats with singing; but the 
cock, who minded only his hens, and the 
hens, who were solely employed in scraping 
on a neighbouring dunghill, did not show 
in any manner that they took the least plea* 
sure in hearing the trump marine*" 



IRISHMEN ON A HOLIDAY. 

When they met at a u pattern," (patron, 
perhaps,) or merry-making, the lively dance 
of the girls, and the galloping jig-note of 
the bagpipes, usually gave place to the 
clattering of alpeens, and the whoops of 
onslaught ; when one of them sold his pig, 
or, under Providence, his cow, at the fair, 
the kicking up of a "scrimmage,* or at 
least the plunging head foremost into one, 
was as much matter of course as the long 
draughts of ale or whiskey that closed his 
mercantile transaction. At the village 
hurling- match, the " hurlet," or crooked 
stick, with which they struck the ball, often 
changed its playful utility ; nay, at a fune- 
ral, the body was scarce laid in the grave, 
when the voice of petty discord might be 
heard above the grave's silence. 

These contentions, like all great events, 
generally arose from very trivial causes. 
•A drunken fellow, for instance, was in a 
strange public-house ; he could not content 
himself with the new faces near him, so 
struck at some three, six, or ten, as it might 
be ; and, in course, got soundly drubbed. 
On his return home he related his case of 
injury, exhibiting his closed eye, battered 
mouth, or remnant of nose ; enlisting all his 
relatives, " kith-and-kin ;" in fact, all his 
neighbours who liked " a bit of diversion," 
and they generally included the whole male 
population able to bear arms. At the head 
of his faction he attended the next fair, or 
other place of popular resort, where he 
might expect to meet his foes ; the noise of 
his muster went abroad, or he sent a pre- 
vious challenge : the opposite party assem- 
bled in as much force as possible, never 
declining the encounter ; one or other side 
was beaten, and tried to avenge its disgrace 
on the first opportunity ; defeat again fol- 
lowed, and again produced like efforts and 
results; and thus the solemn feud ran 
through a number of years and several 
generations. 

A wicked, " devil-may-care" fellow, fever- 
ish for sport, would, at fair, pattern, or 
funeral, sometimes smite another without 
any provocation, merely to create a riot ; 
the standers-by would take different sides, 
as their taste or connections inclined them ; 
and the fray, thus commencing between 
two individuals who owed each other no 
ill-will, embroiled half the assembled con- 
course. Nay, a youth, in despair that so 
fine a multitude was likely to separate 
peaceably, stripped off his heavy outside 
coat, and trailed it through the puddle, 
daring any of the lookers on to tread upon 
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it ; his defiance was rarely ineffectual ; he to ascertain which side might prove the 

knocked down, if possible, the invited weakest ; for to the weakest (the most ag- 

offender ; a general battle ensued, that grieved formed no part of his calculations) 

soon spread like wild-fire, and every " al- Jack invariably extended his patronage, 

peeri" was at work in senseless clatter and The vanithee, good woman, when she 

unimaginable hostility. heard of an approaching fair, or other 

The occurrence of the word "alpeen" popular meeting, immediately set about 

seems to suggest a description of the weapon preparing plasters and ointments; and 

of which it is the name, and this can best this resulted from a thrifty forecast ; for 

be given in a piece of biographical anecdote, were she to call in a doctor every time her 

Jack Mullally still lives in fame, though husband's head wanted piecing, it would 

his valiant bones are dust. He was the run away with the profits of her business, 

landlord of a public-house in a mountain Jack, indeed, never forgot his dignity so far 

district; a chivalrous fellow, a righter of as to inform his wife that he intended being 

wrongs, the leader of a faction of desperate engaged on such occasions ; but she always 

fighting men, and, like Arthur, with his took it for granted, and with the bustle of 

doughty knights, a match for any four a good housewife, set about her prepara- 

among them, though each a hero ; and, tions accordingly : till, at length, a breach 

above all, the armourer of his department, happened in his skull which set her art at 

In Jack's chimney-corner hung bundles of defiance ; and ever since she lives the sole 

sticks, suspended there for the purpose of proprietor of the public-house where Jack 

being dried and seasoned ; and these were once reigned in glory. The poor widow 

of two descriptions of warlike weapons; has thriven since her husband's death ; and 

shortish oaken cudgels, to be used as quar- is now rich, not having lately had Jack's 

ter-staves, or, par excellence, genuine shil- assistance in spending, (she never had it in 

lelaghs ; and the alpeens themselves, — long earning.) She recounts his exploits with 

wattles with heavy knobs at the ends, to be modest spirit ; and one blessing at least 

wielded with both hands, and competent, has resulted from her former matronly care 

under good guidance, to the felling of a of the good man— she is the Lady Bounti- 

reasonable ox. ful of her district ; a quack it may be, yet 

Jack and his subjects, Jack and his sufficiently skilful for the uncomplicated 

alpeens, were rarely absent from any fair ailments of her country customers.* 
within twenty miles, having always business 

on hands in the way of their association. — — ■ — — 

When a skirmish took place, the side that TrkKmrn\r nmmAVc 

could enlist in its interests Jack, his alpeens, LUti DUJN "Ul-lUA * »• 

and his merry men, was sure of victory. Holidays, like all other natural and lively 

The patriarch was generally to be found things, are good things ; and the abuse 

seated by his kitchen fire ; business was does not argue against the use. They 

beneath him ; he left all that to the " vani- serve to keep people in mind that there is 

thee ;" and his hours lapsed, when matters a green and glad world, as well as a world 

of moment did not warn him to the field, of brick and mortar and money-getting. 

either in wetting his sticks with a damp They remind them disinterestedly of one 

cloth, and then heating them over the turf another, or that they have other things to 

blaze, to give them the proper curve ; or, in interchange besides bills and commodities. 

teaching a pet starling to speak Irish, and If it were not for holidays and poetry, and 

whistle " Shaun Buoy ;" or, haply, in ira- such like stumbling blocks to square-toes, 

bibing his own ale or whiskey, and smoking there would be no getting out of the way 

his short black pipe, or doohdeen, as himself of care and common-places.— They keep 

termed it. And here he gave audience 1o the world fresh for improvement. The 

the numerous suitors and ambassadors who, great abuse of holidays is when they are 

day by day, came to seek his aid, prepara- too few. There are offices, wc understand, 

tory to a concerted engagement. His an- in the city, in which, with the exception of 

swer was never hastily rendered. He pro- Sundays, people hate but one holiday or so 

mised, at all events, to be with his corps at throughout the year, which appears to us a 

the appointed ground ; and then and there very melancholy hilarity. It is like a single 

he would proclaim of which side he was the living thing in a solitude, which only adds 

ally. This precautionary course became to the solitariness. A clerk issuing forth 

the more advisable, as he was always sure on his exclusive Good Friday must in vain 

of a request from both factions ; and time, ■ 

forethought, and inc-uhy, were necessary »« • Teles of tie 6'Hars Family. First Seri**. 
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'attempt to be merry, unless he it * very extensively so. No person, howevtfr, would 

'merry person at other times. He must be ever be in want of a meal amongst them, 

oppressed with a sense of all the rest of the and they are always kind and attentive to 

year. He cannot have time to smile bar strangers when there is nothing offensive in 

fore he has to be grave again. It is a differ- their manners. They are just in their deal* 

ence, a dream, a wrench, a lay-sabbath; ings amongst themselves, but would not bo 

any thing but a holiday. There was a scrupulous in overreaching government or 

Greek philosopher, who, when he was those without. Theft is scarcely known 

asked on his death-bed what return could amongst them, and the voice of the com* 

be made him for the good he had done his munity is loud against all breaches of do* 

country, requested that all the little boys corum, and attaches weight and respecta- 

might have a holiday on the anniversary of bility to virtuous conduct in its members, 

his birth-day. Doubtless they had many The vices of this people, which they owe 

besides, and yet he would give them an? chiefly to their government, are disannul** 

other. When we were at school, we had a tion, cunning, and a disregard to truth* 

holiday on every saint's day, and this was They are naturally timid, and will endeaw 

pretty nearly all that we, or, indeed, any vour to redress their wrongs rather by 

one else, knew of some of those blessed stratagem than more generous means ; when 

names in the calendar. When we came to roused, however, they will be found not 

know that they had earned this pleasure without courage, nor by any means con* 

for us by martyrdom and torment, we con- temptible enemies. Although not remark* 

gratulated ourselves that we had not known able for sharpness, they are not wanting in 

it sooner ; and yet, upon the principle of intelligence, They are all minutely informed 

the Greek philosopher, perhaps a true lover in every thing that relates to their own call* 

of mannikin-kind would hardly object to ing. They are fond of conversation, discuss 

have bis old age burnt out at the stake, if the merits of different modes of agricuU 

he could secure to thousands hereafter the ture > the characters of their neighbours, and 

beatitude of a summer's holiday.* every thing that relates to the concerns of 

^ the community, and many of them are not 

— without a tolerable knowledge of the lead' 

- THE HUSBANDMEN OF HINDU. in ^? vei J t 1 ? °f the hist0 7 <* their eouitfiy. 

The Hindu husbandman rises at cock 

They are generally termed Koonbees, crow, washes his hands, feet, and face, rev 

and on the whole they are better informed peats the names of some of his gods, and 

than the lower classes of our own country- perhaps takes a whiff of his pipe or a quid 

men ; they certainly far surpass them in of tobacco, and is now ready to begin his; 

?ropriety and orderliness of demeanour, labour. He lets loose his oxen, and drives 
hey are. mild and unobtrusive in their them leisurely to his fields, allowing them 
manners, and quickly shrink from any thing to graze, if there is any grass on the ground, 
like an opposite behaviour in others. Liti- as they go along, and takes his breakfast 
gation is not a marked part of their charac- with him tied up in a dirty cloth, or it isr 
ter. They are forgetful of injury; or if sent after him by one of his children, and 
they harbour animosity, they are seldom consists of a cake (made unleavened of the 
hurried by it into acts of violence or cruelty, tiour of Badjeree or Juwaree,) and some of 
Custom has taught them not to have much the cookery of the preceding day, or an 
respect for their women, or rather, indeed, onion or two. On reaching his field it is- 
to look on them with contempt ; but they perhaps seven or eight o'clock ; he yokes 
are always indulgent to them, and never nis oxen, if any of the operations of hus- 
put any restraint on their liberty. The handry require it, and works for an hour or 
great attachment they have to their children two > *hen squats down and takes his break- 
forms an amiable part of their character, fas** hut without loosing his cattle. He rew 
They are usually frugal, inclining to parsi- sumes his work in a quarter of an hour, 
mony, and not improvident ; but at their a ?d g°es on till near twelve o clock, when 
marriage feasts they are lavish and profuse, nis w *fe arrives with his dinner. He then 
and on these and other occasions often con-, unyokes his oxen, drives them to drink, and 
tract debts that are a burden to them for allows them to graze or gives them straw; 
life. Their religion strongly enjoins charity, and takes his dinner by the side of a well 
and they are disposed to be hospitable, but or a stream, or under the shade of a tree if 
their extreme poverty is a bar to their being tn «re happens to be one, and is waited on, 

7— t: — — — — r— — -= during his meal by his wife. After hi* 

^ • literary Focket Book, . dinner he, [a joined by any. of his fellow*. 
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labourers wh*d may be near; and after a vantages, not' infrequently gain as great an 

cjiat takes a nap on his spread cumley or ascendancy over their lords as in other part* 

jota for half an hour, white his wife eats of the world.* 
what he has left. He yokes his cattle again 

about two or half-past two o'clock, and : _____ ___ _• 

works till sunset, when he proceeds leisurely unTrNm dhptw 

borne, ties up and feeds his oxen, then goes KUUJNiJ itumiM. 

himself to a brook, bathes and washes, or Xt was cus t mary among the ancients to' 

has hot water thrown oyer bim by his wife write nam es, whether of the gods, or of 

at home. After his ablutions, and perhaps their friends, in a circle, that none might 

on holidays anointing himself with sandal take offence at geeing another's name pre-- 

wood oil, he prays before his household f erre d to his own. The Cordeliers have 

gods, and often visits one or more of the f ormer i y been known to have paid the sam* 

Tillage temples.. Hi* wife Ay this time has attention to delicacy, and when a pope has* 

prepared his supper, which he takes m demanded the names of some priests of 

company with the males of the family, their order, that one mightbe raised to the 

His principal enjoyment seems to be be- purp ie, they have sent those names written 

twaen this meal and bed-time, which is mne circularly, that they might n«t seem to re- 

or ten o'clock. He now fondles and plays, commend one more than another. The 

with his children, visits or is visited by his race of -sailors are the only people who 

neighbours, and converses about the labour p reser ve this very ancient custom in it* 

of the day and concerns of the village,; pur j ty> f or when any remonstrance is on 

either in the open air or by the glimmering foot among them> t hey sign it in a circle, 

light of a lamp, learns from the shopkeeper an d ca U it a round robin. 
or beadle what strangers have passed or 

stopped at the village, and their history, *■ * 

and from any of the community that may NAMES. 
have been at the city (Poohnah) what news 

he has brought. In the less busy times, Toward the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
which are two or three month* in the year, tury, it was the fancy of the wits and 
the cultivators take their meals at home, learned men of the age, particularly in 
and have sufficient leisure for amusement. Italy, to change their baptismal names for ' 
They then sit in groups in the shade and classical ones. As Sannazarius, for instance, - 
converse, visit their friends in the neigh- who altered his own plain name" Jacopo 7f ^ 
bouring villages, go on pilgrimages, &c. &c. to"Actius Syncerus." Numbers did the' 
The women of the cultivators, like those same, and among the rest, Platina the his- ' 
of other Asiatics, are seldom the subject of torian, at Rome, who, not without a solemn " 
gallantry, and are looked on rather as a, ceremonial, took the name of "Callima-* 
part of their live stock than as companions, chus," instead of " Philip." . Pope Paul 
and yet, contrary to what might be expect- II., who reigned about that time, unluckily ' 
ed, their condition seems far from being' chanced to be suspicious, illiterate, and 
unhappy. The law allows a husband to' heavy of comprehension. He had no idea- 
beat his wife, and for infidelity to maim her that persons could wish to alter their names, 
or-else put -her to death ; but- these seven- unless they had some bad design, and 
ties are seldom resorted to, and rarely any actually scrupled not to employ imprison- 
sart of harsh behaviour. A man is despised, meat, and other violent methods, to discover 
who is seen much in company with women, the fancied mystery. Platina; was most* 
A wife, therefore, never looks for any fond- cruelly tortured on this frivolous account ;. 
ling from her husband; it is thought un- he had nothing to confess, so the pope, after, 
becoming inhim even to mention her name, endeavouring in vain to convict him of 
and she is never allowed to eat in company heresy, sqdition, &c. released him, after a' 
with him, from the time of their wedding long imprisonment, 
dinner; but patiently waits on him during ____ . 
his-fneals, and makes her repast on what he Formeri there were many pe^g gur _< 
leaves. But settmg as.de these marks of named ^ In an o]d bo ' £ the „„, of ; 
contempt she is always reated w,th_kmd-, w|lich does BOt Te6 mentjon is mad(j 
ness and forbearance, unless her conduct i» ^ on< , ^ ius Diab ol us> i ord of Mon- 
very perverse and bad, and she has her *,...„.. . > 
entire liberty. The women have generally ; 

the sole direction of household affairs, and ; . — ■ , ' . ' ■ t 

if clever, notwithstanding all their disad- v .. rJfeCMtaviTnb>uBoi*lw,JUi6<M.. .• 
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An English monk, " Willelmus, cogno- 
mento Diabolus," and another person, 
" Hughes le Diable, lord of Lusignan." 

Robert, duke of Normandy, son to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, was surnamed " the 
Devil." 

In Norway and Sweden there were two 
families of the name of " Trolle," in Eng- 
lish '.' Devil,' ' and every branch of these 
families had an emblem of the "Devil" 
for their coat of arms. 

In Utrecht there was a family of " Teu- 
fels," or " Devils," and another in Brittany 
named " Diable." 



too as they went along should sing aloud, 
having each of them, as a recompense, a 
handsome sum of money allotted for a por- 
tion. All the clergy of Padua marched 
before in long procession, together with all 
the monks of the convent, except those 
wearing black habits, whom he expressly 
excluded by his will, lest the blackness of 
their hoods should throw a gloom upon the 
cheerfulness of the procession. 



A SEA BULL. 

An Irishman, who served on board a 
man of war in the capacity of a waister, 
was selected by one of the officers to haul 
in a tow-line of considerable length, which 
was towing over the tafrail. After rowsing : 
in forty or fifty fathoms, which had put his 
patience severely to proof, as well as every 
muscle of his arms, he muttered to himself, 
" Sure,- it's as long as to day and to-mor- 
row 1 It's a good week's work for any five 
in the ship 1 — Bad luck to the arm or leg 
it'll leave rae at last 1 — What I more of it 
yet 1 — Och, murder ; the sa's mighty deep 
to be sure !" — After continuing in a similar 
strain, and conceiving there was little pro- 
bability of the completion of his labour, 
he suddenly stopped short, and addressing 
the officer of the watch, exclaimed, " Bad 
manners to me, sir, if I don't think some- 
body's cut off the other end of it!" 



ANECDOTE. 

Charles I. and Parliaments. 

Mr. Pye, the late poet laureate, in his 
u Sketches," says, " When I was at Ox- 
ford, my tut&r having the revisal of some 
papers relative to the civil war, (I know 
not if they have been published,) showed 
me a letter from one of the king's secreta- 
ries, with remarks on the margin in the 
king's own handwriting. .One expression 
particularly struck me, as seeming to show 
his determination to lay aside the use of 
parliaments. The paper was a circular re- 
quest to some of the counties for their 
pecuniary assistance, I believe on the Scots' 
invasion.' The Words were, as nearly as 
I can recollect, (sixteen years having 
elapsed since I saw the letter,) ' Your 
obliging me in this instance will induce me 
to ask your aid in a manner more agreeable 
to yourselves.' These words had a line 
drawn through them ; and there was wiitten 
on the margin, in the king's hand : ( I have 
scored out these words, as they seem to 
imply a promise of calling a parliament, of 
which I have no intention/ " 



CHEERFUL FUNERAL. 

Lodovick Cortusius, an eminent lawyer, 
who died at Padua on the 15th of July, 
1518, when upon his death-bed forbad his 
relations to shed tears at his funeral, and 
even put his heir under a heavy penalty if 
he neglected to perform his orders. On the 
other hand, he ordered musicians, singers, 
pipers, and fiddlers, of all kinds, to supply 
the place of mourners, and directed that 
fifty of them should walk before his corpse 
with the clergymen, playing upon their 
several instruments ; for this service he or- 
dered each of them half a ducat. He like- 
wise appointed twelve maids in green habits 
to carry his corpse to the church of St. 
Sophia, where he was buried, and that they 



THE YANKEE CAUGHT IN HIS OWN 

TRAP. 

For the Table Book. 

A Pat— to odd joker— and Yankee more sly. 

Once riding together, a gallows pass'd by : 

Said the Yankee to Pat, " If I don't make too free, 

Give that gallows its due, pray where then would yotf 

be?" 
•* Why honey," said Pat, " faith that's easily known, 
I'd he riding to town—by myself— all alone." 

Sam Sam's Sow. 
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—Ancient Charity let flow this brook 
Across the road, for sheep and beggar-men 
To cool their weary feel, and slake Ibeir thirst. 



On our way from Penge,* W. thought 
this object north sketching. He osfupied 
himself with his pencil, and I amused 
myself with dropping grains of dust among 
a fleet of tadpoles on the yellow sands, 
and watching their motions: a few inches 
from them, in a clearer shallow, lay a shoal 
of stickle- backs as on their Dogger-bank : 
a thread and a blood- worm, and the absence 
of my friend, and of certain feelings in 
behalf of the worms, would have afforded 
me excellent sport. The rivulet crosses the 
road from a meadow, where I heard it in 
its narrow channel, and muttering inwardly 

■ •S»p.67i. 



" the rapids are near," from the " Cana* 
dian Boat-song, - ' I fell into a reverie on 
Wilson's magnificent painting of the falls 
of Niagara, in Mr. Landseer's painting- 
room. While I sealed myself by the way-' 
side, and, among ground-ivy and periwinkle, 
discriminating the diminutive forms of trees 
in the varied mosses of an old bank, I 
recollected descriptions I had read of 
transatlantic scenery, and the gigantic 
vegetation on the Ohio and Mississipi. 

A labourer told us, that this little brook is 
called " Chaffinch's River," and that it 
springs from " the Alders," near Croydon, 
and runs into the Raveosbourne. 
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No. XX. 

[From " Bussy D'Ambois bis Revenge," a 
Tragedy, by George Chapman, 161 3. J 

Plays and Player*. 

Quite. — I would have these things 
Brought upon Stages, to let mighty Misers 
See all their grave and serious mischiefs play'd, 
As once they were in Athens and old Rome. 

Clermont. Nay, we must bow have nothing brought 
on Stages 
Bat puppetry, and pied ridiculous antics. 
Men thither come to Uagfe, and feed fool-fat ; 
Check at all goodness there, as being profaned t 
When, wheresoever Goodness comes, she makes 
The place still sacred, though wits other feet 
Never so much 'tis ecaadaj'd and polluted. 
Let mt lean any thing, that fits a man, 
In any Stables shewn, as well as Stages.— 

Batigny Why, is not all the World esteem'd a Stage* 

Clermont. Yes, and right worthily ; and Stages too 
Have a respect dae to them, if bat only 
For what the good Qiwek Moralist says of them t 
•* Is a man proud of greatness, or of rieh.es F 
-Give me an expert Actor « I'll shew aH 
That-can within his greatest glory fall : 
Is a man 'fraid wit* poverty and lowaess t 
Give me an Actor; 1*11 skew every eye 
What he laments so, and so much does fiy ; 
The best and worst of both,"— If bat for this then. 
To make the proudest outside, that most swells 
With things without him, and above his worth, 
See how small cause he has to be so blown up ; 
And the most poor man, to be griev'd with poorness ; 
Both being so easily borne hf expert Actors : 
The Stage and Actors are not so contemptful, 
As every innovating Puritan, 
And ignorant Swearer out of jealous envy. 
Would have the world imagine. And besides 
That all things have been likenM to the mirth 
Used upon Stages, and to Stages fitted } 
The Splenetive Philosopher, that ever 
Laugh'd at them all, were worthy the enstaging : 
AU objects, were they ne'er so full of tears, 
lie so conceited, that he could distill thence 
Matter, that still fed his ridiculous humour. 
Heard he a Lawyer, never so vehement pleading, 
fie stood and laugh'd. Heard he a Tradesman, swear- 
ing 

Never so thriftily, selling of his wares, 

He stood and laugh'd. Heard he a Hply Brother, 

Ft>r hollow ostentation, at his prayers 

Ne"er so impetuously, he stood and laugh'd. 

Saw lie a Great Man, never so insulting, 

Severely inflietiog, gravely giving laws. 

Not for their good but his— he stood and laugh'd. 

Smw be a Youthful Widow, 

Never so weeping, wriaging of her hands 

For her dead Lord, still the Mrisosonher laugh'*.*- 

Now, whether he supposed all these Presentments 



Wen only maskeries, and wore lake faces, 

Or else were simply vain, I take no care ; 

But still he laugh'd, how grave soe'er they were. 



Stoicism. 

•— in this one thing all the discipline 
Of manners and of manhood is contain'd ; 
A Man to join himself with the Universe 
In his main sway ; and make (in all things fit) 
One with that All ; and go on, round as it : 
Not plucking from the whole his wretched part, 
And info straits, or into nought revert ; 
Wishing the complete Universe might be «- 
Subject to such a rag of it as He. 



Apparitions before th#- Body's Death 
Scotice, Second Sight. 

these true Shadow* of the Guise and Cardinal, 

Fore-running thus their Bodias, may approve. 
That all things to be done, as here we Jive, 
Are done before all times in th' other life, 



[From * Satiromasti*," a Comedy, by Tho- 
mas Decker. 1602 : in which Ben Jon- 
son, under the name of Horace, is repre- 
hended, in retaliation of his " Poetaster;" 
in which he had attacked two of his 
Brother Prainatists, probably- Aiarston 
and Decker, under |be names of Crispi- 
pus and Deflaetrius.j 

Horace. What could I do, out of a just revenge, 
But bring them to the Stage ? they envy me. 
Because I hold more worthy company. 

pemefrim}. <H#4 Horace, no; jay cheeks do blush 
for thine, 
As often as thou speaks't so. Where one true 
And nobly* virtuous oybaiibr thy best part 
Loves thee, I wi&h one ten even from my heart 
I make account I put up as' deep share 
In any good man's love, which thy worth owns. 
As thou thyself ; we envy not to see 
Thy friends with bays to crown thy Poesy. 
No, here the gall lies; we tbat know what atnff 
Tbv very heart is made of, know the stalk 
On which thy learning grows, and can give lilfe 
To thy (once dying) baseness, yet must wo 
Dance antics on thy paper. 

Crispinus. This makes us angry, but not envious. 
No ; were thy warpt soul put in n new mould, 
I'd wear thee as a jewel set in gold. 



[From the * Antipodes/' a Comedy, by 
Richard Brome, 1633.] 

DiraaUom Us Pioytrs. . 

NoUeman. • My actors 

Ave all ia t ea Ai nos s , and I -think «H perfect; 
But one, that never wjfl.bejjoefcct in a thin$ 
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He studies | yet Jie, 9i»V*? »«ej» *Mftl ejrtempore, 
(TCnowing tyie purpose what he is to speak to), 
That he moves mirth in mg 'bore all the rest. 
For I am none of those Poetic Furies, 
That threats the actor's life, in a whole PJay 
That adds a syllable, .or takes away. 
If he can fribble through, and move delight 
In others, I am pleased. — • • • • 
Let me not see you now, 

In the scholastic way you brought to town with you, 
With see-saw sack-a-down, like a sawyer ; 
Hot in a comic scene play Hercules Furens, 
Tearing your throat to split the audients' ears ;-— 
And you, Sir, you had got a trick of late 
Of holding out your breech in a set speech ; 
Your fingers fibulating on your breast, 
As if your buttons or your bandstfings were 
Helps to your memory ; let me see you in't 
No more, I charge yon. No, nor you, Sir, 
In that o'ev-actioa of your tegs I told you of, 
Your singles and your doubles — look you — tbns— - 
Like one of the dancing-masters of the bear-garden ; 
An4 wJttn you've spoke, at end of every speech* 
Not minding the reply, you turn yon round 
As tumblers do, when betwixt every feat 
They gather wind by nrking up their breeches. 
I'll none of these absurdities in my house ; 
But words and actions married so. together, 
That shall strike harmony in the ears and eyes 
Of the severest, if judicious, critics. 
Players. My Lord, we are corrected. 
Nobleman. Go, be ready.— 
But you, Sir, are incorrigible, and 
Take licence to yourself to add unto 
Your parts your own free fancy ; and sometimes 
To alter or diminish what the writer 
With care and skill composed ; and when yon are 
To speak to your Co-actors in the scene, 
You hold interloqutions with the audients. 

Player. That ii a way, my Lord, hns been allewed 
On elder stages, to move mirth and laughter. 

Nobleman. Yes, in the days of Tarleton and Kemp, 
Before the Stage was purged from barbarism, 
And brought to the perfection it now shines with. 
Then Fools and Jetfers spent their wits, because 
The Poets were wise enough to stye their own 
For profitabbjr uses.— 

C.L. 



THE DIVER OF CHARYBDIS. 

To the Editor. 

Sir, — ]yir. 5rydone, in the quotations you 
have made,* appears to dputy the accuracy 
of the stories relating to Cfoarybdis. J 
never recollect to have heard mention of 
the name of Col us, but apprehend he was 
the game as the famous Sicilian diver, 
Nicolo Pesce. Associated wiifr Chary bdis ; 
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some notice of this extraordinary man may 
not be uninteresting. 

The authenticity of this account depends 
entirely on the authority of Kircher, He 
assures us, he had it from the archives of 
the kings of Sicily ; put its having so much 
of the marvellous in it, many have been 
disposed to doubt its accuracy. Historians 
are too fond of fictjon, hut we should by 
no means doubt their sincerity, when we 
find them on other subjects not contempts 
ble authorities. 

" In the time of Frederic, king of Sicily, 
(says Kircher,) there Uvea a celebrated 
diver, whose name was Nicfiolat, and who. 
frpm bis amazing skill in swimming, and 
his perseverance under the water, was sur* 
named the fish. fnis man bad from his 
infancy been used to the sea j and earned 
his scanty subsistence by diving for corals 
and oysters, which he sold to the villagers 
on shore. His long acquaintance with the 
sea at last brought it to be almost bis 
natural element. He was frequently known 
to spend five days in the midst of the 
waves, without any other provisions than, 
the fish which \ie caught there, and ate raw. 
He often swam over from Sicily into Cala* 
bria, a tempestuous and dangerous passage, 
carrying letters iron) the king, pie was 
frequently known, 1q swim among the 
gulfs of Xiparj, do way apprehensive of 
danger. 

" Some mariners out at sea one day 
observing something at a distance from 
them, regarded it as a sea-monster; but 
upon its approach it was known to be 
Nicholas, whom they took into their ship. 
When they asked him whither he was going 
in so stormy aud rough a sea, and at suclj 
a distance from land, he showed them a 
packet of letters, which he was carrying to 
one of the towns of Italy, exactly done up 
jn a leather bag, in such a manner that 
they could not be wetted by the sea. He 
kept them company for some time in their 
voyage, conversing and asking questions; 
and, after eating with them, took his leave, 
and jumping into the sea, pursued his 
voyage alone, 

*' In order to aid these powers of endur- 
ing in the deep, nature seemed to have 
assisted him in a very extraordinary man* 
ner; for the spaces between f}is Angers and 
toes were webbed as in a goose: and his. 
chest became so very capacious, that he 
was able, at pne ipsDiratiop, to take in as 
much breath as would serve him a whole 

day. 
" Jhe account of so f jttraardiflajy a per* 

/ion did not fa4 to rea$ $&e kwg&m<Mi 
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who commanded Nicholas to be brought in, he replied, that it happened to be flung 
before him. It wan no easy matter to find by t e waves into the cavity of a rock 
Nicholas, who generally spent his time in against which he himself was urged in his 
the solitudes of the deep; but, at last, after descent. This account, however, did not 
much searching he was discovered, and satisfy the king's curiosity. Being request- 
brought before his majesty. The curiosity of ed once more to venture into the igulf for 
this monarch hail long been excited by the further discoveries, he at first refused : but 
accounts he had heard of the bottom of the the king, desirous of having the most accu- 
gulf of Chary bd is ; he now therefore con- rate information possible of all things to be 
ceived that it would be a proper oppor- found in the gulf, repeated his solicita- 
tunily to obtain more certain information, tions; and to give them greater weight, 
He therefore commanded the poor diver to produced a larger cup than the former, and 
examine the bottom of this dreadful whirl- added also a purse of gold. Upon these 
pool; and, as an incitement to his obedi- considerations the unfortunate diver once 
ence, he ordered a golden cup to be thrown again plunged into the whirlpool, and was 
into it. Nicholas was not insensible of the never heard of more.*' 
danger to which he was exposed ; dangers This is Kircher's account, some asser- 
best known only to himself, and therefore tions of whom will undoubtedly excite in* 
be presumed to remonstrate ; but the hones credibility in the minds of all. I do not 
of the reward, the desire of pleasing the wish to offer any remarks, but leave your 
king, and the pleasure of showing his skill, readers to form their own opinions* 
at last prevailed. He instantly jumped People, by being accustomed to the 
into the gulf, and was as instantly swal- water from their infancy, may often, at 
lowed up in its bosom. He continued for length, not only be enabled to stay much 
three quarters of an hour below, during longer under water, but putting on a kind 
which time the king and his attendants re- of amphibious nature, have the use of all 
mained on shore anxious for his fate : but their faculties as well under the water as 
he at last appeared, holding the cup in on the dry land. Most savage nations are 
triumph in one hand, and making his way remarkable for this ; and, even among ci- 
good among the waves with the other, it vilized nations, many persons are found 
may be supposed he was received with .capable of continuing submerged for an 
applause when he came on shore ; the cup incredible time, 
was made the reward of his adventure ; the I am, &c. 
king ordered him to be taken proper care A. B. 
of; and, as he was somewhat fatigued and Hackney, May, 1827. 

debilitated with his labour, after a hearty 

meal he was put to bed, and permitted to * 

refresh himself with sleeping. COUNTRY LITTLE KNOWN* 

" When his spirits were thus restored, 
he was again brought before the king, to We have to inform the public of a re- 
satisfy his curiosity with a narrative of the markable discovery, which, though partially 
wonders he had seen ; and his account disclosed by former travellers, has still 
was to the following effect : — He would remained, for the most part, a strange 
never, he said, have obeyed the king's secret. It is this ; — that there is actually, 
commands, had he been apprized of half at this present moment, and in this our own 
the dangers that were before him. There beautiful country of Great Britain, a large 
were four things, he said, which rendered tract of territory, which to nine hundred 
the gulf dreadful, not only to men but to and ninety-nine thousandths of our beloved 
the fishes themselves. 1. The force of the countrymen is as much an undiscovered 
water bursting up from the bottom, which land as the other end of New South Wales, 
required great strength to resist. 2. The or the Pole which they have gone to find 
abruptness of the rocks, which on every out. We have read of places in romance, 
side threatened destruction. 3. The force which were more shut out by magic from 
Of the whirlpool dashing against these people's eyes, though close to them, than if 
rocks. And, 4. The number and magni- a fifty-foot wall encircled them. It would 
tude of the polypous fish, some of which seem as if some such supernatural prohibi- 
appeared as large as a man ; and which, tion existed with regard to the land in 
fcvery where sticking against the rocks question ; for the extremities of it reach to 
projected their fibrous arms to entangle within a short distance from the metropolis', 
him. Being asked, how he was able so which it surrounds on all sides ; nay, we 
readily to find the cup that had been thrown; have heard of persona riding through it, 
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without seeing any thing but a sign -post or 
some corn ; and yet it is so beautiful, that 
it is called emphatically " the country." 

It abounds in the finest natural produc- 
tions. The more majestic parts of it are at 
a distance, but the zealous explorer may 
come upon its gentler beauties in an incredi- 
bly short time. Its pastures and cattle are 
admirable. Deer are to be met with in the 
course of half a day's journey; and the 
traveller is accompanied, wherever he goes, 
with the music of singing birds. Imme- 
diately towards the south is a noble river, 
which brings you to an upland of the most 
luxuriant description, looking in the water 
like a rich-haired beauty in her glass: yet 
the place is in general solitary. Towards 
the north, at a less distance, are some other 
hilly spots of ground , which partake more 
of the rudely romantic, running however 
into scenes of the like sylvan elegance ; 
and yet these are still more solitary. The 
inhabitants of these lands, called the coun- 
try-people, seem, in truth, pretty nearly as 
blind to their merits as those who never see 
them ; but their perceptions will doubtless 
increase, in proportion as their polished 
neighbours set the example. It should be 
said for them, that some causes, with which, 
we have nothing to do in this place, have 
rendered them duller to such impressions 
than they appear to have been a century or 
two ago; but we rejeat, that they will not 
live in such scenes to no purpose, it those 
who know better take an interest in their 
improvement. Their children have an in- 
stinct that is wiser, till domestic cares do it 
away. They may be seen in the fields and 
green lanes, with their curly locks and 
brown faces, gathering the flowers which 
abound there, and the names of which are 
as pretty as the shapes and colours. They 
are called wild roses, pri mioses, violets, the 
rose campion, germander, stellaria, wild 
anemone, bird's-eye, daisies and butter- 
cups, lady-smocks, ground-ivy, hare-bells 
or blue-bells, wake-robin, lillies of the val- 
ley, &c. &c. The trees are oaks, elms, 
birches, ash, poplar, willow, wild cherry, 
the flowering may-bush, &c. &c. all, in 
short, that we dote upon in pictures, and 
wish that we had about us when it is hot 
in Cheapside and Bond-street It is per- 
fectly transporting, in fine weather, like the 
present for instance/ to lounge under the 
hedge-row elms in one of these sylvan 
places, and see the light smoke of the cot- 
tages fuming up among the green trees, the 
cattle grazing or lying about with a heavy 
placidity accordant to the time and scene, 
" painted jays " glancing about the glens, 



the gentle hills sloping down into water, 
the winding embowered lanes, the leafy 
and flowery banks, the green oaks against 
the blue sky, their ivied trunks, the silver- 
bodied and young-haired birches, and the 
mossy grass treble-carpeted after the vernal 
rains. Transporting is it to see all this ; 
and transporting to hear the linnets, thrush- 
es, and blackbirds, the grave gladness of 
the bee, and the siock-dove "brooding over 
her own sweet voice.'* And more trans- 
porting than all is it to be in such places 
with a friend, that feels like ourselves, in 
whose heart and eye? (especially if they 
have fair lids) we may see all our own 
happiness doubled, as the landscape itself 
is reflected in the waters.* 



SPECTROLOGY. 
A Remarkable Narrative. 

Nicolai, the celebrated German book- 
seller, a member of the royal society of 
Berlin, presented to thai institution a me- 
moir on the subject of a complaint with 
which he was affec*ed, and one of the sin- 
gular consequences of which was, the re- 
presentation of various spectres. M Nicolai 
for some years had been subject to a con- 
gestion in the head, and was blooded 
frequently for it by leeches. After a de- 
tailed account of the state of his health, on 
which he giounds much medical as well as 
psychological reasoning, he gives the fol- 
lowing interesting nairative : — 

In the hrst two months of the year I791 t 
I was much affected in my mind by several 
incidents of a very disagreeable nature; 
and on the 24th of February a circumstance 
occurred which irritated me extremely. At 
ten o'clock in the forenoon my wife and 
another person came to console me ; I was 
in a violent perturbation of mind, owing tQ 
a series of incidents which had -altogether 
wounded my moral feelings, and from which 
I saw no possibility of relief: when sud- 
denly I observed at the distance of ten 
paces from me a figure — the figure of a 
deceased person. I pointed at it, and 
asked my wife whether she did not see it. 
She saw nothing, but being much alarmed 
endeavoured to compose me, and sent for 
the physician. The figure remained some 
seven or eight minutes, and at length I be- 
came a little more calm; and as I was 
extremely exhausted, I soon afterwards fell 
into a troubled kind of slumber, which 
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lasted for half an hour. The vision was 
ascribed to the great agitation of mind in 
which I had been, and it was supposed I 
should have nothing morfc to apprehend 
from that cause; but the violent affection 
having put my nerves into some unnatural 
state, from this arose further consequences, 
which require a more detailed description. 

In the afternoon, a little after four o'clock, 
the figure which I had seen in the morning 
again appeared. I was alone when this 
happened ; a circumstance which, as mat 
be easily conceived, could not be very 
agreeable. 1 went therefore t6 the apart- 
ment of my wife, to whom I related it. 
But thither also the figure pursued me. 
Sometimes it was present, sometimes it 
vanished; but it was always the same 
standing figure. A little after six o'clock 
several stalking figures also appeared ; but 
they had no connection with the standing 
figure. I can assign no dthe'r reason for 
this apparition than that, though much more 
composed in my mind, I had not been able 
so soon entirely to forget the cause of such 
deep and distressing vexation, and had re- 
flected on the consequences of it, in order ? 
if possible, to avoid them ; and that this 
happened three hours after dinner, at the 
time when the digestion just begins. 

At length 1 became more composed with 
respect to the disagreeable incident which 
had given rise to the first apparition ; but 
though I bad used very excellent medicines, 
and found myself in other respects perfectly 
well, yet the apparitions did hot diminish, 
but, on the contrary, rather increased in 
number, and were transformed in the most 
extraordinary manner. 

After I had recovered from the first im- 

I>ression of terror, 1 never felt myself par- 
iculatly agitated by these apparitions, as I 
considered them to be what they really 
were, the extraordinary consequences of 
indisposition ; on the contrary, I endea- 
voured as much as possible to preserve my 
composure of mind, that I might remain 
distinctly conscious of what passed within 
pe. . I observed these phantoms with great 
accuracy, and very often reflected on my 
previous thoughts, with a view to discover 
some law in the association of ideas, by 
which exactly these or other figures might 
present themselves to the imagination.— 
Sometimes t thought I had made a dis- 
covery, especially in the latter period of my 
visions ; but, on the whole, I could trace no 
connection which the various figures that 
thus appeared and disappeared to my sight 
Had, either with my state of mind or with 
my employment, and the 'other thoughts 



which engaged m*y ftttentioli. After fre- 
quent accurate observations on the subject, 
having fairly proved and maturely con- 
sidered it, I could form no other conclusion 
on the cause and consequence of such ap- 
paritions than that, when the nervous sys- 
tem is weak, and at the same time too 
much excited, or rather deranged, similar 
figures may appear in such a manner as if 
they were actually seen and heard ; for 
these visions in mV case were not the con- 
sequence of any khown law of reason, of 
the imagination, or of the otherwise usual 
association of ideas ; and such also is the 
case with other men, as far as we can reason 
from the few examples we know. 

The origin of the individual pictures 
which present themselves to us. must un- 
doubtedly be sought for in the structure of 
that organization by which we think ; but 
this will always remain no less inexplicable 
to us than the origin of these powers by 
which consciousness and fancy are made to 
exist. 

The figure of the deceased person never 
appeared to me after the first dreadful day ; 
but several other figures showed themselves 
afterwards very distinctly ; sometimes such 
as I knew, mostly, however, of persons I 
did not know, and amongst those known 
to me, were the semblances of both living 
and deceased persons, but mostly the for- 
mer; and I made the observation, that 
acquaintances with whom I dailycon versed 
never appeared to me as phantasms ; it was 
always such as were at a distance. When 
these apparitions had continued some weeks, 
and I could regard them with the greatest 
composure, I afterwards endeavoured, at 
my own pleasure, to call forth phantoms of 
several acquaintance, whom I for that rea- 
son represented to my imagination in the 
mogt lively manner, but in vain. — For 
however accurately I pictured to my mind 
the figures of such persons, I never once 
could succeed in my desire of seeing 'them 
externally ; though 1 had some short time 
before seen them as phantoms, and they 
had perhaps afterwards unexpectedly pre- 
sented themselves to me in the same man- 
ner. The phantasms appeared to me in 
every case involuntarily, as if they had been 
presented externally, like the phenomena 
iti nature, though they certainly had their 
origin internally; and at the same time t 
was always able to distinguish with the 
greatest precision phantasms from pheno- 
mena. Indeed, I never once erred in this, 
as I was in general perfectly, calm and selCr 
collected on the occasion. I knew extremely 
"well, when it only appeared to ffie that the 
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door was opened, and a phantom entered, 
and when the door really was opened ana 
any person came in. 

It is also to be noted, that these figures 
appeared to me at all times, and under the 
most different circumstances, equally dis- 
tinct and clear. Whether I was alone, of 
in company, by broad daylight equally as 
in the nighttime, in my own as well as id 
my neighbour's house 5 yet when I was at 
another person's house, they Were less fre* 
quent; and when I Walked the public Street 
they very seldom appeared* When I shut 
my eyes, sometimes the figures disappeared* 
sometimes they remained even after I had 
closed them. If they Vanished in the 
former case* oil opening my eyes again 
nearly^ the Safcrfe figures appeared which I 
had seen before. 

I sometimes conversed with my physician 
and my -wife, concerning the phantasms 
which at the time hovered arbUttd hie ; rof 
in general the ferms appeared oftenef iti 
motion than at rest* They did not always 
continue present — they frequently left trie 
altogether, arid again appeared fbr a short 
or longer space of time, singly or more at 
once ; b^t*. ift gehefali several appeared 
together Fbr the mbst part 1 saw humoit- 
figures of both sexes i they commonly 
passed to and fro as it they had fid connec- 
tion with each other, like people at a fair 
whei-e ftU Is bustle ; some ti tries they ap- 
peared to have business with one another. 
Once or twice I saw amongst them persons 
on horseback, and dogs and birds ; these 
figures all appeared to me in their natural 
size, as distinctly as if they had existed in 
real life, with the several tints on the un- 
covered parts of the body* and with all the 
different kinds of colours of clothes* But 
I think, however, that the colours were 
somewhat paler than tftay are in nature. 

None of the figures had any distinguish* 
ing characteristic ; they were neither terri- 
ble, -ludicrous, nor repulsive; most of them 
were ordinary in their appearance — some 
were.even agreeable. 

On the whole, the longer I continued in 
this state, the more did the number of 
phantasms increase, and the apparitions 
became more frequent. About four weeks 
afterwards I began to near them speak ; 
Sometimes the phantasms spoke with one 
anqther; but for the most part they ad- 
dressed themselves to me: those speeches 
were in general short, and never contained 
any thing disagreeable. Intelligent and 
respected friends often appeared to me? 
whd endeavoured to console me in my 
grief, iffbich still left deep traces In my 



mind. This -speaking I heard most fre- 
quently when I was alone ; though I some- 
trmes heard it in company, intermixed with 
the conversation of teal persons ; frequently 
in single phrase's only, but sometimes even 
in connected discourse, 

Hidtigh at this iime I enjoyed rather a 
good state of health, both in body and . 
mind, and had become so very familiar 
With these phantasms, that at last they did 
hot excite the least disagreeable emotion, 
but oti the contrary afforded me frequent 
Subjects for amusement and mirth ; yet as 
the disorder sensibly increased, and the 
figures appeared to me for whole days 
together, and even during the night, if I 
happened to awake, I had Tecourso to se- 
veral medicines, and was at last again 
obliged to have recourse to the application 
of leeches. 

This was per formed oti the 20th of April, 
at eleven O'clock in the forenoon* I was 
alone with the Surgeon, but during the 
Operation the room Smarmed with human 
formi ttf every description, which crowded 
fast one on another* this continued till half- 
past fbUf o'clock, exactly the time when the 
digestion commences. I then observed that 
the figure's began to maie more slowly ; 
soon afterwards the colours became gradu- 
ally paler; and every seven minutes they 
lost more and more of their intensity, with- 
out any alteration in the distinct -figure of 
the apparitions. At about half-past six 
o'clock art the figures were entirely white, 
and moved very little; yet the forms ap- 
peared perfectly distinct ; by degrees they 
became visibly Ids plain, without decreas- 
ing in number, as had often formerly been 
the case. The' figures did not move off, 
neither did they vanish, which also had 
usually happened 8h other occasions. In 
this instance they dissolved immediately 
into air J of some Cven whole pieces re- 
mained for a length of time, which also by 
degrees were lost to the eye. 'At about 
eight o'clock there did not remain a vestige 
of any of them, and I have never since 
experienced any appearance of the same 
kind. Twice or thrice since that timel 
have ftlt a propensity, if I may be so al- 
lowed to express myself* or a sensation, as 
if I saw something which in a moment 
again was gone* I was even surprised by 
this sensation whilst writing the present 
account* having, in Order to render it more 
accurate, perused the papers of if 91, and 
recalled to my memory all the circumstances 
of that timei So little are we sometime*; 
evenjn.ihe greatest composure of 4fcmd, 
masters of bur imagination. 
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Beyond the Lich-gate stand ten ancient yews 

Branching so high they seem like giant mutes, 
With plumes, awaiting rich men's funerals 
And poor men's bury'ngs : — sketching, over all, 
An, arch of triumph for Death's victories. 
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graves." These old church-yard buildings, 
now only seen in villages, were formerly 
called lichgate*, and the paths to them 
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£HE TWO GRAVES. 

In yonder cowslip's sprinkled mead 

A church's tapering spire doth rise. 
As if it were directing ns 

Unto a fairer paradise ; 
Within the yard, so fair and green. 
Fall many a grave is to be seen. 

Often upon a summer's eve 

The church-yard's'smooth, green sward I've trod ! 
Reading the rugged epitaphs 

Of those who lie beneath the sod ; 
But in one spot two graves were seen, 
Which always stoppM my wandering. 

Upon one atone'a expansive front . 

Was writ, in language stiff and cold, - 
That he, who lay beneath that slab. 

Had died when he was very old ; 
And at its close a simple line 
Said, that his age was ninety*nine. 

Another small and polish'd stone 

Beside the former did appear ; 
It said, that that grave's occupant' 

Had died when in his third year : 
How eloquent the polish'd praise 
Lavish'd on that child's winning ways I 

The old man lay beneath the stone, 
Where nought in praise of him was told j 

It only said, that there he lay, 
And that he died when he was old : 

It did not chronicle his years, 

His joys and sorrows— hopes and fears I 

Ninety-nine years of varying life 

On gliding pinions by had fled, 
(Oh what long years of toil and strife I) 

Ere he was number'd with the dead ; 

■ 

But yet no line was left to tell 
How he had liv'd, or how he fell ! 

Had he no wife,— no childV—no friend ? 

To cheer him as he pass'd away ; 
No one who would his name commend, 

And wail as he was laid in clay ? 
Of this the record nought supplied,— 
It only said he liv'd and died ! 

How must his soul have been opprtss'd. 

As intimates dropp'd from his side ! 
And he, almost unknown, was left 

Alone,— upon this desert wide I 
Wife— children — friends— all, all were gone. 
And he left in the world alone t 

His youthful friends had long grown old, 
And then were number'd with the dead ; 

JSis step had totter'd, sight grown dim, 
And ev'ry source of pleasure fled ; 

By nature's law such must hare been, 

TV effect of the long yean Jw'd seen I 



But then the record nought supplied, 
' How he had spent this length*ned life ; 
Whether in peace and quietness, 

Or had he worried been with strife : 
Perhaps the muse to him had given 
Visions of glory, fire from Heaven ! 

All is conjecture! .He was laid 
. . Btftteatit the "cold, unfeeling clay ; 
His fame— if he had sigh'd for fame— 

• Had from remembrance pass'd away. 
Hope, joy, fear, sorrow, all were fled, t 
And he lay number'd with the. dead I . . 

Oh ! cold and cheerless is the thought, 

That I shall be as he is now ; 
My very name remember*d not. 

And fame's wreath wither'd on my "brow : 
Of me no record be supplied, - 
But that I liv'd, and that I died ! 

Such is the tone of sorrowing thought 
That through my heart has often past, 
■ As, on a summer's brightning eve, 
A look upon those graves I've oast. 

Where youth and age together lie. 

Emblems of frail mortality 1 

O. N. Y. 



THE WHITE LADY. 

A ROMANTIC AND TRUE ANECDOTE. 

At Nottingham, a year or two ago, Sophia 
Hyatt, in consequence of extreme deafness, 
was accidentally run over by a carrier's cart, 
at the entrance of the Maypole inn-yard, 
and unfortunately killed. She had arrived 
that morning in a gig from Newstead Pap- 
plewick, or somewhere in that neighbour* 
hood, and had been, for the three or four 
preceding years, a lodger in one of the 
farm-houses belonging to colonel Wild- 
man, at Newstead Abbey. No one knew 
exactly from whence she came, nor what 
were her connections. Her days were 
passed in rambling about the gardens and 
grounds of the abbey, to which, from the 
kindness of colonel Vvildman, she had free 
access. Her dress was invariably the same; 
and she was distinguished by the servants 
at Newstead, as the •' white lady." She 
had ingratiated herself with the Newfound- 
land dog which came from Greece with the 
body of lord Byron, by regularly feeding 
him ; and on the evening before the fatal 
accident, she was seen, on quitting the 
gardens, to cut off a small lock of the dog's 
hair, which she carefully placed in her 
handkerchief. On that evening also, she 
delivered tojdrs, Wildman a sealed packet, 
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with a request that it mtgnt not o€ ojpetied 
till the following morning. The contents 
of the packet were no less interesting than 
surprising ; they consisted of various poems 
in manuscript^written during her solitary 
walks, and' all of them referring to the 
bard to whom Newsterid onde belonged. 
A letter, addressed to Mrs. WiWman, was 
enclosed with the poetfy, written with much 
elegance of language and native feeling ; it 
described her friendless situation, alluded 
to her pecuniary difficulties, thanked the 
family for their kind attention towards her, 
and stated the necessity she was under of 
removing for a short period from Newstead. 
It appeared from her statement, that she 
had connections in America} that her bro- 
ther had died there, leaving a widow and 
family, and she requested colonel Wild- 
man's assistance to arrange certain matters, 
in which, she was materially concerned. 
She concluded with declaring, that her only 
happiness in this world consisted in the 
privilege of being allowed tti wander 
through the domain of Newstead, and to 
trace. \fhe various spots which had been 
consecrated by the genius of lord Byron. 
A. most kind and compassionate note was 
conveyed to her immediately after the 
perusal of this letter, urging her; either to 
give up her journey, or to return to New- 
stead. as quidkly as possible. With the 
melancholy sequel the reader is acquainted. 
Colonel Wildrhan took upon himself the care 
of her interment, and she Was buried in the 
churchward of Hucknall, as near a* pos- 
sible to the vault which contains the body 
of lord Byrdh. The last poem she com* 
posed was the following : it seems to have 
been dictated by a melancholy foreboding 
of her fate. 

Mf LAST WaL* IH TH ft GAftDtifS o» 

NkwsTfcAO Abbs?. 

Here h6 longer shall I Wander 
' Lone, bat in Communion high, 
Kindred Spirits greet ite— yonder 
OloWs the form that's" ever nigh. 

. Wrapt in blilsful contemplation* 

From that hill no more I g&se 
„ On scenes as fair as when creation 

Rose—the theme of seraphs' lays* 

' And thou, fall- sylph, that round its bAsift 
Driv»st thy ear, with milk-white fitecd j 
Oft I watehM its gentle paces— 
Hark'd ite traok with curtout heedY 

.' ^7 * oh t Why thus interesting, < 
c fJ/Tj. tortM *** *oenes to me unknown ? 
• !£** «* toutes* power c&htessirig, 
* - "*mil»«itfcy«ft* bdtotfr&Wa: : ••- - J 



Why k>va. 

Or lake, that ion him on ite brcas^ 
Lonely «b Wsftdfer tfeV eadH AotifttBiifc 

Grove, or plain, his feet have press'd l. - 

It is becanlS *>• MfcMft taW* 

And all around, a halo she* \ 
And still most every find MtfrMf 

Worship tka thrift* th» Idol fteaV 

But 'tis past ; and now for ever 

Fancy's vision's bliss is o'er j .» 

But to forget thee* Nswstead— never, 

Though I shall haunt thy shade* no more.* -_ 



DUELS. 

Duelling in England was carried to its 
greatest possible excess in the reigns of 
James I. and of the two Charles's. . In the 
reign of the latter Charles, the seconds 
always fought as well ts their principals ; 
and as they were chosen for their coat age 
and adroitness, their combats were gene- 
rally the most fatal. Lord Howard* of 
Carlisle, in the reign of Charles 11., gave- a 
grand fete champetre at Spring Gardens, 
near the village of Charing, the Vauxhall 
of that day.. This fete was 10 facilitate, an 
intrigue between lord Howard and the 
profligate duchess of Shrewsbury t bat the 
gay and insinuating Sidney flirted with the 
duchess, abstracted her attention from 
Howard, and ridiculed the fete; The next 
day his lordship setlt A challenge to Sidney, 
who chose as his second a tall, furiotts, 
adroit swordsman, named Dillon ; Howard 
selected a young gentleman, named ltaw- 
tings, just come into possession of an 
estate of 1 0,000/. a year. Sidney was 
wounded in two or three places, whilst his 
second was run through the heart, and left 
dead on the field. The duke of Shrews- 
bury became Afterwards so irritated as to 
challenge the Infamous Buckingham for 
intriguing with his Wife, the dbchess of 
Shrewsbury, in the disguise of a page, 
attended Buckingham to the field, knd held 
his horse whilst he (bright arid killed 
her husband. The profligate king, in 
spite of every remonstrance from the 
queen, received the duke of Buckingham 
with open arms} after this brutal murder. 

In 172 duels fought during the last sixty 
years, 69 persons were: killed \ (in three of 
these duels, neither of the combatants sur- 
vived;) 96 persons were wonttded, ft 
desperately and 48 Slightly* and t88 
escaped unhurt. Thus, rather rrtbffc than 
one-fifth lost their lives, and nearly ohe-ftalf 
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received tht! Bullets of their antagonists 
It appears alsd, that odt 6f this number of 
duels, eighteen trials tdok plate; sit of 
the arraigned were acquitted, severi found 
guilty of manslaughter, and three of mur- 
der; two were* executed, -Snd eight itapri* 
soned for different periods. 

Abdiit thirty years ago, there Was a" duel- 
ling society held in Charleston, South 
Carolina, where each " gerttlerrian" took 
precedence* according to the numbers he. 
had killed or wounded in duels. The pre 
sident and deputy had killed many. It 
happened that an old weather-beaten lieu- 
tenant of the English navy arrived at 
Charleston, td see sifter Some property 
which had devolved tlpon him, in tight of 
a Charleston lady, whom he had married : 
and on feeing into a coffee-house, engaged 
in conversation with a native, whose in- 
sults against England were resented, and 
the English lieutenant received a chal- 
lenge. As soon as the affair was known, 
some gemlemeri waited upon the stranger 
to inform him, that the man who had called 
him out was a duellist, a " dead shot," the 
president of the duellist club ; they added, 
that the society and all its members, 
though the wealthiest people of the place, 
werg considered so intamous by really re- 
spectable persons, that he would not be' 
held in aisesteem by not meeting the chal- 
lenger. The lieutenant replied, thai he was 
not afraid of any duellist ; he had accepted 
the challenge, and would meet his man. 
They accordingly did meet, and at the first 
fire the lieutenant mortally wounded his 
antagonist. In great agony, and con- 
science-strickeri, M invoked the aid of 
several divines, and calling the " duellist 
society*' to" his bedside, lectured them 
upon the "atrocity of their conduct, and 
begged, as his dying request, that the club 
might be broken up. The death of this 
ruffian suppressed a society which the 
country did not possess sufficient morals or 
gentlemanly spirit to subdue. 

In Virginia, a Mr. Powell, a notorious 
duellist, purposely met and insulted an 
English traveller, for having said, that « the 
Virginians were of nd use to the American 
Uriion, it requiring one half of the Vir- 
ginians to keep the other half in order ;*' 
the newspapers took it up as a national 
quarrel, and anticipated the meeting, with- 
out the magistracy having decency, morals, 
or pofelic spirit sufficient to interfere. The 
Englishman, therefore* got an American 
duellist as his second, went into training 
and practice) and met his adversary amidst 
a mob bf many thousands to witness* the 



4gmV Ut Pttwell wy killed oil iU nrst 
shot, arid the Englishman remained Unhurt. 

The brother of general Detahcey, the late 1 
tiarrack-mas'tef general, halving high words 
with a "gentleman" in a coffee-house at 
New York, the American immediately 
called for pistols, and insisted updh fight-' 
ihgin the public coffee-room, across one of 
the tables. None of the u gentlemen" pre- 
sent interfered ; they foUght across the tabled 
and the American dishdnestly firing before, 
his time, the Englishman was shot dead 
upon the spot. Lately, at Nashville, a 
gentleman was shot dead before his own 
door, in a duel, in the principal square otf 
the city. 

In 1T63, the secretary of the English trea- 
surer, Mr. Martin, notoriously trained him- 
self as a duellist, for the avowed purpose of 
shodting Mr. Wilkes, whom he first insulted 
in the House of Commons, and afterwards 
wounded in the park. This gave rise to 
Churchill's poem of '•.The Duellist;" the' 
House of Commons ordered his majesty's 
sergeant surgeon to attend Mr. Wilkes, ahef 
Mr. Martin was considered to " have done 
the state some service'.'* 

At that period duels were frequent 
among clergymen. In 17C4, the Rev. Mr. 
Hill was killed in a duel by cornet Gar- 
dener, of the carabineer. The Reverend 
Mr. Hate fought two duels, and was subse- 
quently created a baronet, and preferred to 
a deanery after he had fought another duel! 
The Reverend Mr. Allen killed a Mr. Delany- 
in a duel, in Hyde Park, without incurring 
any ecclesiastical censure, though judge 
fiuller, on accouht Of his extremely bad 
conduct, strongly charged his guilt Upoh the 
jury. 

Iri 1765, occurred a celebrated ddel be- 
tween the father of the late lord Byron anct 
Mr. Chaworth, a famous duellist. They 
quarrelled at a club-dinner at the Star and 
Garter, Pall Mall, about game ; Chaworth 
was a great game preserver, and lord Byron 
had argued upon the cruelty and impolicy, 
of the game laws. They agreed to fight in 
ah adjoining room, by tne light of Only one 
candle. Lord Byroh entered first; and* 
as Chaworth was shutting the door, turning 
his head round, he beheld lord Byron's 
sword half undrawn; he immediately, 
whipped his own weapon out, and making 
a lunge at his lordship, ran it through his 
waistcoat, conceiving that his sword had 
gbhe through his body : lord Byron closed, 
and, shortening his Sword, Stabbed Mr. 
Chaworth in the belly. The challenge had 
proceeded from Chaworth. Lord Byroa 

read his defence -to the House of Lords/ 
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and was found guilty of manslaughter ; and, gerald had locked, himself in his room, and 

upon the privilege of bis peerage, was dis- revised admission to colonel King, who 

charged on paying his fees. broke open the door, and running to a case 

In 1772, a Mr. M'Lean was challenged of pistols, seized one, and desired colonel 

and killed by a Mr. Cameron ; and the Fitzgerald to take the other. The parties 

mother of Mr. M'Lean, on hearing of the grappled, and were fighting, when lord 

shocking event, instantly lost her senses, Kingston entered the room ; and perceiving, 

whilst a Miss M'Leod, who was to have from the position of the parties, that his 

been married to the deceased, was seized son roust lose his life, instantly shot Fitz- 

with fits, and died in three days. gerald dead on the spot. 

In Mr. Sheridan's duel with Mr. Ma- In 1803, a very singular duel took place 

thews, the parties cut and slashed at each in Hyde Park, between a lieutenant W., of 

other; a la mode de tht&tre, until Mr. the navy, and a captain I., of the army. 

Mathews left a part of his sword sticking Captain I. had seduced the lieutenant's 

in Mr. Sheridan *s ear. sister. Lieutenant W. seemed impiessed 

In a famous duel in which Mr. Riddell with a deep sense of melancholy : he in- 

was killed, and Mr. Cunningham very sisted that the distance should be only six 

severely wounded, the challenge, tw mis- paces. At this distance they fired, and the 

take, had fallen in the first instance into shot of captain I. struck the guard of lieu- 

the hands of sir James Middell, father to tenant W.'s pistol, and tore off two fingers 

Mr. Riddell, who, on having it delivered of his right nand. The lieutenant delibe- 

to him, did no more than provide surgeons rately wrapped his handkerchief round the 

for the event. wound, and looking solemnly to heaven, 

In 1789, colonel Lennox conceived him- exclaimed, "I have a left hand, which 
self to have been insulted by the late duke never failed me.'' They again took their 
of York having told him, be r ore all the ground. Lieutenant W. looked steadfastly 
officers on the parade of St. James's, " that at captain I., and casting his eyes up to 
he desired to derive no protection from his heaven, was heard to utter " forgive me." 
rank of prince." The colonel accordingly They fired, and both fell. Captain I. re- 
fought his royal highness, it was said, with ceived the ball iu his head, and died in- 
cork bullets ; but be that as it may, he stantly : the lieutenant was shot through 
contrived to disturb one of the huge rows the breast. He inquired if captain I's 
of curls which it was then the fashion to wound was mortal Being answered in 
wear on the side of the head. the affirmative, he thanked heaven that he 

In 1790, a captain Macrae fought and had lived so long. He then took his 

killed sir George Ramsay, for refusing to mourning ring off his finger, and said to 

dismiss a faithful old servant who had in- his second, " Give this to my sister, and 

suited captain Macrae. Sir George urged, tell her it is the happiest moment I ever 

that even if the servant were guilty, he had knew." He had scarcely uttered the last 

been sufficiently punished by the cruel word, when a quantity of bloqd gushed 

beating that captain Macrae had given him. from his wound, and he instantly expired. 

As soon as the servant heard that his mas- These are practices in a Christian country, 

ter had been killed on his account, he fell _«_ 
into strong convulsions, and died in a few 

hours. Captain Macrae fled, and was* ANSWER TO A CHALLENGE. 

outlawed. 

In 1797, colonel Fitzgerald, a married At a late meeting under a commission of 

man, eloped from Windsor with his cousin, bankruptcy, at Andover, between Mr. 

the daughter of lord Kingston. Colonel Fleet and Mr. Mann, both respectable 

King, the brother, fought colonel Fitzge- solicitors of that town, some disagreement 

raid in Hyde Park, They fired six shots arose, which ended in the former sending 

each without effect; and the powder being the latter a challenge, to which the follow- 

exhausted, colonel King called his opponent ing answer was returned. 
" a villain/* and they resolved to fight again 

next day. They were, however, put under To Kingston Fleet, Esq, 

an arrest, when colonel Fitzgerald had the T .« w^m a-, a- «*v v n 

n „A „«:♦., *^ iu.li i j f -. 9 *> -i ' *m nonourd this day, sir, with challenges two, 

to Ireland, to obtain the object of his seduc- Ag the ^ i§ t0 fi hu and ^ other t0 ^ 

W,n 0V % 1* Parent f ' S° l °" el ^ lng l "*•■* ki ' " "Wment," aid your, must decline. 

Bearing of this, repaired to the inn where Now, in giving this preference, I trust you'll admit 

COjone* Fitzgerald J>ut Up, . Colonel Fita- I h*r» acted with prudence, and done what was fit f 
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Since, eaeonntering him, and my weapon a tariff 
There is some little chance of preserving my life ; 
Whilst a ballet from you, sir, might take it away, 
And the maxim, yon know, is to lire while yon may. 
If, hoirerer. yon still should suppose I ill-treat yon, 
By sternly rejecting this challenge to meet yon, 
Bear with me a moment, and I will adduce 
Three powerful reasons by way of excuse : 
la the first place, unless I am grossly deceiv'd, 
I myself am in conscience the party aggrier'd ; 
And therefore, good sir, if a challenge must be. 
Pray wait till that challenge be tendered by me* 
Again, sir, I think it by far the more sinful, 
To stand aud be shot, than to sit for a skinful ; 
From whence you'll conclude (as I'd have you, indeed) 
That fighting composes not part of my creed — 
And my courage (which, though it was never disputed, 
Is nor, I imagine, too, too deeply rooted) 
Would prefer that its fruit, sir, whate'er it may yield, 
Should appear at " the table," and not in M the field." 
And, lastly, My life, be it never forgot, 
Possesses a value which yours, sir, does not; 9 
So I mean to preserve it as long as I can, 
Being justly entitled *' a family Jtfaa," 
With three or four children, (I scarce know how many,) 
Whilst you\ sir, have not, or ought not, to have any. 
Besides, that the contest would be too unequal, 
I doubt not will plainly appear by the sequel : 
For e'en you must acknowledge it would not be meet 
That one small " Mann of war" should engage " a 
whole Fleet.** 

Andover, July 24, 1826. 



SIGNS OF LOVE, AT OXFORD. 
By an lnn-con*olable Lover* 

She's as light as the Greyhound, and fair as the Angel; 

Her looks than the Mitre more sanctified are ; 
But she flies like the Roebuck, and leaves me to 
range ill, 

Still looking to her as my true polar Stat. 
New Jan-ventions I try, with new art to adore, 
But my fate is, alas I to be voted a Boar i 
My Goats I forsook to contemplate her charms, 
And must own she is fit for our noble King's Arms. 
Now Cross" d, and now Jockey' d, now sad, now elate, 
The Chequers appear but a map of my fate ; 
1 blush'd like a Blue-cur to send her a Pheasant, 
But she call'd me a Turk, and rejected my present ; 
So I moped to the Barley-mow, griev'd in my mind. 
That the Ark from the flood ever rescu'd mankind ! 
In my dreams Lions roar, and the Green Dragon grins 
And fiends rise in shape of the Seven deadly sins. 
When I ogle, the Bells, should I see her approach, 
I skip like a Nag and jump into the Coach. 
She is crimson and white, like a Shoulder of Mutton, 
Not the red of the Ox was so bright, when first pnt on : 
Like the Hollybush prickles, she scratches my liver, 
While I moan, and I die like the Swan by the river ! 

"*"""^^~— — ^^~ — i— ^— — — mm — — — mmmmm. — 

* Mr. Fkrt if a b»tch«lor. 
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The copiousness and the multiplicity of 
the writings of many authors, have shown 
that too many find a pleasure in the act of 
composition, which they do not. communi- 
cate to others. Great erudition and every- 
day application is the calamity of that 
voluminous author, who, without good 
sense, and what is more rare, without that 
exquisite judgment which we call good taste, 
is always prepared to write on any subject, 
but at the same time on no one reasonably. 
We are astonished at the fertility and the 
size of our own writers of the seventeenth 
century, when the theological war of words 
raged, spoiling so many pages and brains. 
They produced folio after folio, like alma- 
nacks. The truth is, that it was then easier to 
write up to a folio, than in our days to 
write down to an octavo; for correction, 
selection, and rejection, were arts as yet 
unpractised. They went on with their 
work, sharply or bluntly, like witless mowers, 
without stopping to whet their scythes. They 
were inspired by the scribbling demon of 
that rabbin, who, in his oriental style and 
mania of volume, exclaimed, that were 
" the heavens formed of paper, and were 
the trees of the earth pens, and if the entire 
sea run ink, these only could suffice*' for* 
the monstrous genius he was about to dis* 
charge on the world. 



WILLIAM PRYNNE. 

Prynne seldom dined : every three or 
four hours he munched a manchet, and re* 
freshed his exhausted spirits "With aid 
brought to him by Ms servant ; and when 
" he was put into this road of writing,'' ad 
Anthony a Wood telleth, he fixed on " a 
long quilted cap, which came an inch over 
his eyes, serving as an umbrella to defend 
them from too much light;" and then, 
hunger nor thirst did he experience, save 
that of his voluminous pages. Prynne has 
written a library, amounting, perhaps, to 
nearly two hundred books. Our unlucky 
author, whose life was involved in author- 
ship, and his happiness, no doubt, in the 
habitual exuberance of his pen, seems to 
have considered the being debarred from 
pen, ink, and books, during his imprison- 
ment, as an act more barbarous than the 
loss of his ears. The extraordinary perse- 
verance of Prynne in this fever of the pen 
appears in the following title of one of his 
extraordinary volumes, " Comfortable Cor 
dials against discom for table Fears of Im- 
prisonment ; containing some Latin Vetsesy 
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Sentences* and Te»tS of Scripture, written 
by Mr. fPm. Prynne on hie Chamber WalU, 
\n the Tower tf London, during bit Im- 
prisonment there ; translated by him into 
English Verse, 1641." Prynne literally 
verified Pope's description :-<- 

w Is there, who, locked from ins; and paper, scrawls, 
With des perate charcoal round bit darkened walls." 

We have also a catalogue of printed 
books, written by Win. Prynne, Esq., of 
Lincoln'* Inn, in these classes, 



Befoeb, 
During 

and 
Since 
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with this motto, " Jucundi acti labores," 
1643. The secret history of this volumi- 
nous author concludes with a characteristic 
event : a contemporary who saw Prynne in 
the pillory at Cheapside, informs us, that 
while he stood there they " burnt his huge 
rolumes under his nose, which had almost 
suffocated him." 



FRENCH PAMPHLETEER. 

One Catherine* all I) is life was printing 
a counties* number of feuillet volautee in 
history and on antiquities ; each consisting 
of about three or four leaves in quarto { 
Lenglet du Fresnoy calls him " Grand au- 
teur des petits livres." This gentleman 
liked to live among antiquaries and histo- 
rians ; but with a crooked head-piece, stuck 
with whims, and har4 with knotty combi- 
nations, all overloaded with prodigious 
erudition, he could pot ease it at a less rate 
.than by an occasional dissertation of three- 
or four quarto pages. He appears to have 
published about two hundred pieces of this 
sort, much sought after by the curious for 
their rarity: Brunet complains he could 
never discover a complete collection. But 
Catherinot may escape " the palps and 
penalties " of our voluminous writers, for 
t)e Bure thinks he generously printed them 
to distribute amonfrj his friends. Such end- 
less writers, prpyided they do not print 
themselves into an alms-house, may be 
allowed to print themselves out ; and we 
would accept the apology which Monsieur 
Catherinot has framed for himself*, which 
is preserved in Beyeri Metfioriep Lfibro* 
rtuft Barivruw, " 1 must be allowed my 
freedom in my studies, for I substitute my 
writings for a feame at the tennis-court, or a 
club a* the tavern ; I never counted among 
my honours, tfeesje opmwfa of m#, bu* 



merejy as harmless amusements. It is my 
partridge, as with St. John the Evangelist; 
my eat, as with Pope St. Gregory ; my 
little dog, as with St. Dominipk ; my lamb, 
as with St. Francis ; my great black mastiff, 
as with Cornelius Agrippa ; and my tame 
hare, as with Justus Lipsius." Catherinot 
could never get a printer, and was Tather 
compelled to study economy in his two 
hundred quartos of four or eight pages r 
his paper was of inferior quality, and 
when 'he could not get his dissertations into 
his prescribed number of pages, be used to 
promise the end at another time, which did 
not always happen. But his greatest anxiety 
was to publish and spread his works ; in 
despair he adopted an odd expedient. 
Whenever Monsieur Catherinot came to 
Paris, he used to haunt the guaiee where 
books are sold, and while he appeared to 
be looktpg over them, he adroitly slided 
one of his own dissolutions among these 
old books. He began this mode of pub* 
lj cat ion early, and continued it to his last 
days. He died with a perfect conviction 
that he had secured his immortality ; and 
in this manner be disposed of more than 
one edition of his unsaleable works.* 



LOVE'S PROGRESS Op A TOBAC- 
CONIST. 

Por the Table Book. 

1. 

When bless'd with Fanny's rosy smile*, 

I though* myself Is Stays* ; 
Fanny is blooming twenty-two, 

And I am — thirty-seven. 

i, 
I thought her deck'd with every gtaoa, 

Withani one ties to jar. 
Fresh as new carrot vas har fans, 

And swsti as Macabar. 

8. 

Besides a person fair to view 

She had a thousand pounds ; 
Not to be sneezed at — I had two. 

And credit without bounds. 

Oar courtship oft oonaistad in 

Slight taps and gentle knocks i 
And when I gave her a funaU pinch, 

,$h£ qpicK rjelurn'd a bpf, 

6. 
Howe'er, one morning, in a rage, 

With me herself she put, 
She caU'd me blackguard, and deelar'd 

I was from thence short tut. 
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r ';;":.• • • *» • 7 »• .• : •■ - * ' £dWa**4 tffMW Vy 8teltrt«r «f Edward 
f Jn r raiaUri#d^pfU8«t4f^f, . . HI. to s|ay $9 chancellor in 1*U place, and- 

W^ft4#Mt#-e|»Dff#nw; % 4oing hi*offiee.^In tl# f ear 4G89, there 

, In vainjiecaii'd the worfa I sooiu, . > were co^m'jssipners apppjptfi4 fpr exeeut* 

T^rtP^^'ifi^w^ . . ing the P#ce Df.lord chancellor. 



Bat soon a mutual friend contrir*d 

Our qaawfl up to fcotflh g: :. *• 
Fanny confess'd her temper warm-*- , , -« . ' ' 

»T«ras natural-4jhe was Stoitfi; ' TpBO*|IA» Lo&D CHANCELLOR. 
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a, Sit Thomas More, when at the baf, .fa' 

We married— sau^y in my *hap said to have undertaken only such causes- 

Fanny's become a Qxtsre, . : M appeared just to his conscience, and 

And all the neigtfcwrkood declare, : never to have- accepted a fee from a widow, 

v?*'r$<Wt6*pl**«i*i mixture. . orphan, or poor person; yet he acquired 

Sam Sam's Son, ty ^ s PWtf<* the copsiderable sum, in' 

those days, of four hunted pounds per. 

-^ . . .... — annum. When he rose to the height of 

_•._ »~~~ ^rx . »r^,^ T T ^^ W3 profession, his 4*iigenc0 was so great. 

r THE LORD CHANCELLOR. thal K one day being in court he called for 

* The title of chancellor originated with the next cause, on which it was answered, 

the Romans. It was adopted by the church, that there were no more suits ill chancery, 

and became a half ecclesiastic, and half lay This made a punning bard of that Jtime thus 

office. The chancellor was intrusted with express himself : — 

ajl public instruments which were au then- when More some years had chancellor been* 

ticated ; and when seals came into use, the No more suits did remain ; 

custody of them was confided to that officer. The same shall never mor/s b* seen, 

The mere delivery of the king's great seal, Till More be there again, 

or the taking it away, is all the ceremony ~ 

• t. H A Itf C T? H.TT 

that is used in creating or unmaking a v UBI ' 

chancellor, the officer of the greatest weight Cancellas are lattice- work, by which the 

and power subsisting in the kingdom. The chancels being formerly parted from the 

first chancellor in England was appointed body of the church, they took their names 

in the reign of William the Conqueror, and from thence. Hence, too, the court of 

with only one exception, it was enjoyed by chancery «md the lord chancellor borrowed 

ecclesiastics until the time of Elizabeth, their names, tjiat cpurt being enclosed with ' 

when such officers were called keepers of open work of that kind. And, so, to cancel 

the great seal. From the time of »jr Thcb a writing is to cross it out with the pen, 

mas More's appointment, which took place wjuych naturally makes something like the 

in the reign of Henry VIII., there is only figure of a Janice, 
one instance of a clergyman having been 

elevated to the offifce^-naroeiy, I>r. Wil- Diligence and Dbltght. 

liams, dean of Westminster, in the time of It is a common observation, that unless 

James I. — The chancellor is a privy cpun* a man takes a delight in a thing, he will 

sellor by office, and speaker, of the house never pursue it with pleasure or assiduity, 

of lords by prescription. To him belongs Diligentia, diligence, is from diligo, to 

the appointment of all justices of the peace love. 

throughout the kingdom. When th* ch»n- p AMPHLET> p ALM> p ALMISTBy . 
cellor was an ecclesiastic, he became keeper ' ' 
of the king's conscience, and remained so. Pamphlet- — rTbis word is* ancient, see 
He is also visitor of all hospitals knd coU Ljlye's Euphnes, p. 5; LarabardVs Per- 
leges of the king's foundation. : He is ambulation of Kent, p. 1 88 ; Hearne's Cur. 
patron of all livings under twenty pounds Disc. p. 130 ; Hall's Chronicle, in Edward 
per annum in the king's bookc He is the' V. f. 2 ; Richard III. f. 32; Skelton, p. 47; 
general guatdian of all infants, idiots, and Caxton's, Preface to his Virgil* where it is 
lunatics, and has the superintendence of all written pmyiflethfa ; Oldys's British Libra- 
charitable institutions in the kingdom. He rian, p. 128; Nash, p. 3, 64;. and also his 
takes precedent of every temporal lord, ex- preface, wherein he has the phrase, " to 
cept the royal family, and of all others, pampjdet 04 % pewon/' and pampheleter, p. 
except .fte/Arthbishop of Canterbury, It 30. 
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The French bave not the word pamphlet, him one day, u I wonier you will not leave 

and yet it seems to be of French extraction, off this abominable custom of lying, 

and no other than palm-feuUM, a leaf to George." u I can't help it," said the other, 

be held in the hand, a book being a thing " Puh !" says my lord, u it may be done by 

of a greater weight. So the French call it degrees ; suppose you were to begin with 

now feuille volante, retaining one part of uttering one truth a day." 
the compound. 

Palm is the old French word for hand, ~ Private and Public* 

from whence we have palmutry, the palm ~. , ^* ,. , « « 

of the hand, a pair* or £an, and to pulm a .partes H. spending a cheerful evening 

card, and from thence the metaphor of *»*- a J ew * nends > one ° f the company, 

palming any thing upon a person. . seeing his majesty in good humour, thought 

* ° J e r r it a fit time to ask him a favour, and was 

r ttt . so absurd as to do so : after he had men- 

Cambridge wit. tioned hig ^ ChaHes instantly and very 

A gentleman of St. John's College, Cam- acutely replied, " Sir, you must ask your 

bridge, having a clubbed foot, which occa- king for that/' 
stoned him to wear a shoe upon it of a 

particular make, and with a high heel, one A Hundred to One. 

of the college wits called him Bildad the „ Th ^ re were a huMred jlMtice9 ,» say s 

#A*A»te. one ^ u at the mont h| v meeting." t " A hun- 

r, « dred," says another. " Yes," says he, " do 

Gradual Reform. you coun ' t> and , wiU name lhem ^^ 

*When lord Muskerry sailed to New- was justice Balance, put down one^ justice 

foundland, George Kooke went with him a Hall,- put down a cipher, he is nobody ; 

volunteer : George was greatly addicted to justice House, you may put down another 

lying ; and my lord, being very sensible of cipher for him— one and two ciphers are a 

it, and very familiar with George, said to hundred* 



THE CHILD OF MIGHT* 

For the Table Book, 

War was abroad, and the fleeting gale 
Loud) o'er the wife's and the daughter's wail, 
Brought the summoning sound of the clarion's blast- 
Age and affection looked their last i 
On the valour and youih that went forth to the tomb—* 
Young eyes were bright at the nodding plume- 
Banner and spear gleam'd in the sun— 
And the laugh was loud as the day were won : 
But the sun shall set, and — ere 'tis night,— 
Woe to thee, Child of Pride and Might. 

Tis the hour of battle, the hosts are met, 
Pierc'd is the hauberk, cleft the bass'net i 
Like a torrent the legions thunder'd on— 
Lo ! like its foam, they are vanished and gone* 
Thou whom this day beauty's arms carest, 
The hoof of the fleeing spurns thy crest — 
Thy pride yet lives on thy dark brow's height, 
But, where is thy power, Child of Might? , 
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C|je oBj ©Kafcr Carrier. 

■ Anr N«w-RiTer w»tor hera." 



This is another of the criers of a hundred 
years ago, and, it seems, he cried "New- 
River water." The cry is scarce, though 
scarcely extinct, in the environs of London. 

I well remember the old prejudices of old' 
fashioned people in favour of water brought 
to the door, and their .sympathy with the 
complaints of the water-bearer. "Fresh 
and fair new River-water! none of your 
pipe sludge !'' vociferated the water-bearer. 
" Ah dear!" cried his customers, " Ah dear! 
Well, whatll the world come to !— they 
wo'n't let poor people live at all by and 
by — here they're breaking up the ground, 
and we shall be all under water some day 
or other with their goings on — 111 stick to 
the carrier as long as he lias a pail-full and 
I've a penny, and when we haven't we must 
all go to the workhouse together." This 
was the talk and the reasoning of many 
honest people within my recollection, who 
preferred taxing themselves to the daily 
payment of a penny and often twopence to 
Vol. I.— 24. 



the water-carrier, in preference to having 
" Company's -water " at eighteen shillings 
per annum. Persons of this order of mind 
were neither political economists nor do- 
mestic economists : they were, for the most 
'mple and kind-hearted souls, who 



they have perished for " lack of know- 

The governing principle of Napoleon 
was, that " every thing must be done for 
the people, and nothing by them :" the 
ruling practice of the British people is to 
do every thing for themselves ; and by the 
maintenance of this good old custom they 
have preserved individual freedom, and 
attained to national greatness. All our 
beneficial national works have originated 
with ourselves — our roads, our bridges, our 
canals, our water-companies, have all been 
constructed ti'y our own enterprise, and in 
the order of our wants. 
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®arrufe papa* 

No. XXI. 

[From Sir Richard Fansbaw'i Transla- 
tion of" Querer Por Solo Querer"— "To 
love for love's sake"— a Romantic Orama, 
-written in Spanish by Mendoia : 1 649.] 

Felisbravo, Prince of Persia, from a 
Picture sent him of the brav* Amazonian 
Queen of Tartary, Zelidaura, becoming 
enamoured, sets out for that realm ; in Ms 
way thither disenchants a Queen ofAraby; 
but first, overcome by fatigue, fails asleep 
in the Enchanted Grove, where Zelidaura 
herself coming by, steals the Picture from 
him. The passion of the Romance arises 
from his remorse at being taken so negli* 
gent ; and her disdain that he should sleep, 
having the company of her Picture. She 
here plays upon him, who does not yet know 
her, in the disguise of a Rustic. 

Fel. What a spanking Labrador* 1 

Zel. You, the unkent Knight, God ye gad mora !• 

Fel. The time of day thou dost mistake. 

Zel. — and joy — 

Fel. — of what ? 

Zel. That I discover, 
By a sure sign, yon are awake. 

Fel. Awake ? the sign — 

Zel. Your being a lover. 

Fel. In love am I ? 

Zel. — and very deep. < 

Fel. Deep in love ! how is that seen ? 

Zel. Perfectly. You do not sleep. 

Fel. Rustic Excellence, unscreen, 
And discover that sweet face. 
Which covers so much wit and grace. 

Zel. You -but dream so': sleep again, 
And forget it. 
' Fel. Why, now, Saint ? 

Zel. Why, the Lady, that went in, f 
looks ss if that she did paint. 
, Fel. What baa that to do with sleeping} 
She is indeed angelical. 

Zel. That ptetarenoWs well worth yor* keeping. 
For why ? 'tis an original. 

Fel. Is this Shepherdess a Witch? 
Or saw the sleeping treason, which 
-I committed against Love 
' Brat, in the Enchanted Grove ? 
- Ms hast thou ever seen before ? 

Zel. Seen 9 aye, and know thee for a 
That will tan him, and sleep more • 
Than a dozen dunces can. 
Thou ken'st little what sighs mean, 
Fel. Unveil, by Jove, that face serene. 
Zel. What, to make thee sleep again ? 



• She affects rusticity. 



Fel. Still in riddles? 
Zel. Now he sees : 

This pinching wakes him by degrees. 

f'pl. Art thou a Nymph ? 
el. Of Parnass Green. 

Fit. Steep I indeed, or am I mad ? 

Zel. None serve thee bat the Enchanted Queen ? 
I think what d«ll conceits ye have had 
Of the bird Phoenix, which no eye 
E'er saw ; an odoriferous Lye : 
How of kef beauty's spells she's told ; 
That by her spirit thou art haunted ; 
And, having slept away the old. 
With this new Mistress worse enchanted* 

Fel. I affect not, Shepherdess, 
Myself in such fine terms to express ; 
Sufficeth me an humble strain : 
Too little nappy to to vain. — 
Unveil! 

Zel. Sir Gallant, not so fast. 

Fet. See thee I will. 

Zel. See me you shall : 
Bat touch not fruit you- must not taste. 

(She fakes qfher veil.") 

What says it, now the leaf doth fall ? 

Fel. It nays, 'tis worthy to comprise 
The kernel of so rare a wit : 
Nor, that it grows in Paradise ; 
But Paradise dotk grow in it 
The tall and slsndMr trunk no less divine, 
Tho* in a lowly Shepherdesses rine. 

(He begins to know her.) 

This should be that so famous Queen 
For unquellM valour and disdain. — 
In these Enchanted Woods is seen 
Nothing- but illusions vain. 
Zel. What stares the man at ? 
M. I compare ' • - "• 
A Picture*—! once mine did calb— 
With the divine Original. 

Zel. FalT* again asleep you are* 
We poor human Shepherd Tiisaw 
Nor *re pictured, nor use glasses. 
Who skip their rank, themselves and. betters wrong; 
To oar Dames, god bless 'em, sack quaint things belong. 
Here a tiny brook alone, 
Which fringed with borrow'd flowers (he has 
Gold and sUver enough on his own) 
Is heaven's proper looking-glass, 
Copies as : and its reflections, 
Shewing natural perfections, 
Free from soothing, free from error, 
Are our pencil, are our mirror. 
Fel. Art thou a Shepherdess ? 
Zel. — and bore 
On a mountain, tailed These. 

Fel. Weartt thou «ver heretofore 
Lady's clothes r 

Zel. I Lady's gear N~» 
Yes— what a tveactoffeu* poll ha»* I >— 
In a Country Comedy 
I once enacted amain part; ,; . .7 . «. 
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Still I h«vt it toll by MM t' 
The famous History it was 
Of an Arabian— let me see- 
No, of a Queen of Tartary, 
Who all her $ex did far surpass 
In beauty, wit. and chivalry : 
Who with invincible disdain 
Would fool, when she was in the vein, 
Princes with all their wits about 'ejm ; 
Bat, an they slept, to death she'd flout 'em. 
And, by the mass, with such a mien 
My Majesty did play the Queen ; 
Our Curate had my Picture made. 
In the same robes in which I play'd. 



flames upon his back, the Grandees, {dtla«* 
tory JEneases), followed his example, and 
each saved one (Anchises-fashion), till the 
whole Courtly Company of Comedians 
were got off in tolerable safety.— Imagine 
three or four stout London Firemen on such 
an occasion, standing off in mere respect ! 

C# JU. 



THE STUA&T PAPERS, 
In Possession of tehe King. 



01 , ... . 41 4 . 4 , - ~ very singular discovery. The largest auu 

Play h^s still fetter pretensions ban even the ^interesting collectioft of papert 
Shakspeare s : for after leading three pair relati to lhe Stu * n fami , prob ably ex- 

a ?.° ya Vi° V f^ hr ° CUd ! eSS m f e i °i "ting, was suddenly, recovered. The cir- 
doubts, difficulties i-opposmons of dead cums tances connected with the discovery 
Others wills; a labyrinth of losings and are curioug . DlvW whoge residence on 
Jndings; jealousies; enchantments ; con- the continent for -many years had been 
nicts with giants, and single-handed against - 

armies; to the exact state in which all the 
Lovers might with the greatest propriety 
indulge their reciprocal wishes*— when, the 
deuce is in it, you think, but they must all 
be married now-— suddenly the three Ladies 
turn upon their Lovers ; and, as an exem- 
plification of the moral of the Play, " Lov- 
ing for loving-'s sake," and a hyper-platonie, 
truly Spanish proof of their affections*"^ 
demand that the Lovers shall consent to 
their mistresses' taking upon them the vow 
of a single life ; to which the Gallants with 



unceasingly devoted to every species of 
research which could tend to throw light 
on the antiquities of big country and the 
history of her kings, had in the Scotch col- 
lege at Paris, after much patient investiga- 
tion, arrived at the knowledge of some 
Gaelic MSS., and, what may be perhaps 
deemed of more consequence, of several 
papers relating to the dethroned family. 
The Gaelic MSS., it was imagined, would 
throw some light on the quarrel de lana 

Xina of the Ossian u remains,"' a name 
;h, as it has been given to the Iliad and 



becoming refinement can do less than eon- Odyssey, cannot be considered as an insult 

sent—The fact is that it was a Court Play, t o the claims of the Irish or Scottish phan- 

in which the Characters; males, giants, and torn which has been conjured up under th« 

all; were played by females, and those of name of Ossian: but the Journals, fcc,; 

the highest order of Grandeeship. No though thev Q< j ded iMe ^ his actual j^fo^ 

nobleman might be permitted amongst mat i n, and communicate* few facts not 

them ; and it was against the forms, that a hitherto before the public, had at least the 

great Court Lady of Spam should consent m^ ^ p i ac i Bg . the end of the clue in hie 

to such an unrefined motion, as that of hand, and hinting first the probabUity of * 

wedlock, though but in a play. more productive inquiry elsewhere. It 

Appended to the Drama, the length oi occurred to him that after the demise of 

which may be judged from its haying taken j ameg n., as the majority of the family 

mne days in the representation, and me habitually resided at Rome, much the 

three hours in the reading of k— hours well greater number of interesting documents* 

wasted— is a poetical account of a fire, ought still to be discoverable in that city,, 

which broke out in the Theatre on one of ^ whatever facilities might originally: 

the nights of its aeting, when the whole have existed, they must have been increased 

Dramatis Person* were nearly burnt, be- considerably, and indeed enhanced by the 



cause the common people out of " base 
fear," and the Nobles out of " pure re- 
spect," could not think of laying hands, 
upon such "&rea£ Donnas;" till the young 
King, breaking the etiquette, by snatching: 
HP fc» Qneejs, and bearing her througfe the 



late extinction of the direct line in the per- 
son of the cardinal de York.* His journey 



• His Royal Highqees the Cardial de York, orwhe 
was sometiniyes called, " Your Majesty/' reposes is th« 
8ub^ra»awi#«h*r4Si<(rf $l. Peter, md§r a plaj&aMrt 
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to Rome, and the results of his persever- lay still in the hands of the executors, but 

ance folly justified these conjectures, could not at first ascertain whether they 

There was nothing in Dr. W.V appear- comprehended any large masses of his pa- 

ance or manner, nothing in the circum- pers. Enough, however, had been detected 

stances of his long absence from his coun- to lead him much farther : he seized the 

try, which could offer motives of encourage- hint, profited by it, and in a few weeks 

ment; no man carried less before him, as satisfactorily assured himself that the Dapers 

far as externals were in question, that letter were, as he suspected, included, ana were 

of recommendation to which the most un- at that very moment at Rome. He lost no 

courteous are compelled to yield. He was time in addressing himself to the proper 

in bad odour with his own government, quarter, but monsignor was out of 

and consequently with every thing legiti- town, (the acting executor of the cardinal,) 
mate and subservient on the continent, and and it was very doubtful whether his agent, 
one of the worst calculated individuals that the abbate Luoi, was sufficiently authorized 
Providence could have selected, if not for or empowered to dispose of them in his 
a discovery, at least for its preservation, absence; the abbate Lu pi, less scrupulous, 
Dr. W. was known to few of his coun- or more ignorant than persons in situations 
trymen at Rome ; and as well as I re- of such high trust, smiled at the communi- 
coilect, they were exclusively Scotch, but cation, and conducted the doctor without 
his acquaintance amongst the natives was delay to the premises where these cartacci, 
extensive and useful. He had been en- or paper-rubbish, as he termed them, were 
gaged in some cotton speculations in the still lying in confusion. It was a dark and 
Campagna, which had altogether failed ; dreary garret or gallery, at the top of the 
more, I believe, from want of funds and house. The abbate pushed back a crazy 
public spirit, than from any error in the door, and showed them heaped up, in large 
project or its execution. * The soil was fa- lots, in various parts of the chamber. The 
vourable, the climate favourable, and the garret was crumbling, the wind and rain 
specimen. I saw scarcely inferior to the entered ad libitum through the broken tiles, 
Asiatic. But whatever may have been the the rats prowled and plundered at full dis- 
causes, the results were salutary, and pro- e ret ion, like the followers of Omar, and 
ductive at least of this advantage, that it had now lived for many years at free quar- 
served to introduce him to the " mezzo ters on the spoils ; but neither decay, nor 
ceto " circles of the capital. A mercante the seasons and their ravages, nor the rats 
di Campagna is a personage in nowise and their incursions, nor the appearance of 
inferior to a lawyer, and Dr. W. knew daily loss, were sufficient to rouse the 
how to preserve his importance amongst habitual indolence of the administrators to 
his competitors. The information which he the least effort for the preservation of the 
gained nere was a new source of encou- remainder. There was a sufficient quantity, 
ragement. After much sagacious and per- however, left to surpass the most ardent 
severing inquiry, and occasional but partial anticipations of the doctor : he gazed in 
disappointments, he at last chanced in a silence and astonishment ; it was a moment 
happy hour on the great object of all his of true and unalloyed delight — an instant 
labours. He was informed in rather a which, in the estimate of the enthusiast, 
circuitous manner, that a considerable jpor- will outbalance the sufferings of months 
tion of the late cardinal de York's effects and years, like the " Land ! land P of 
Columbus, or the eureka of Pythagoras. 

oophagus, which bears the name of Hen. IX. No one He hesitated, he doubted — he took up the 

will dispute the title of a few handfuis of dust, but it paper that was nearest to him ; his warmest 

is worth observing that something very similar reap- wishes were realizpd • it wa«? an autnoranh 

pears on the monument in St Peter's itself. This is w _ ls " es were reaiizea , It was an autOgrapn 

consistent in a Roman : legitimacy, like the priesthood, 01 James II. A glance over the rest was 

»»»delibte and cannot be rubbed: put by misfortune or Sufficient; it was with difficulty he COuld 

wrong. Ihe sketch in Forsyth is interesting and deli- „„_ ^ *l * i- * i* *• v l 

cate, though rather Jacobite and Scotch. I met many su PP r ess the feeling of exultation which 

persons who retained recollections of him at Rome, shivered and fled Over his whole frame. 

but none of these recollections are worth noticing. He After an affprtpH nnp«atJnti nr two trip ah- 

seeros to have rendered himself more remarkable by C H anectea queblion or IWO, tne ar> 

_*. «--:^- ^ -. .' bate accepted his proposal, and very near 




un- 
r first 

a distance of about fourteen miles, in an"Vour~anT a historic importance and authority, were 

^•Jftrjs«Si^^s?^ss' . k k Dock t? **•? s him for not m ?, ret w n 

he retained were his titles great and little, and the tnree hundred Roman croWOS. Dr. W. 

ptmiege of mounting the Vatic** in a sedan-chair. still meditated, paused, appeared Teluctant, 
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inquired for the letter of attorney, examined original MS.— and such a MS.— and read- 
it, and finding all in order, and powers as ing and judging the important work, before 
he imagined sufficiently full, the arrange- it was even dreamt of by the rest of the 
ment in a few moments was completed, world. She had been favoured, and could 
Two carts were brought to the door, the not be blamed for extending, like the doc- 
papers were thrown into them confusedly, tor, the favour to others. She had two or 
and so little did the abbate value their three very dear friends, and she could not 
utility, that on two or three packets falling reflect without pain on what they might 
into the street, they undoubtedly would say, and with so much justice, should they 
have lain there with other rubbish, had not discover, some days afterwards, that she 
the doctor immediately hastened to take had been in possession of such a treasure, 
them up and carried them himself to his though for a few hours, without kindly 
lodgings. participating her pleasures with her ac- 

The prize was now won, and a collection quaintances. 

perhaps unrivalled in Europe, an El Dorado These reasons, cogent at any time, were 

of imaginary wealth and glory, was safely altogether invincible under the circurn- 

lodged in the precincts of his own apart- stances of the case. The duchess had many 

ment. Joy is talkative, and for once the friends, but the most intimate of these 

doctor altogether forgot his caution, and in many was the cardinal secretary. The 

the dangerous moment of a first triumph, practised eye of that statesman could not 

rushed to his countrymen, and proclaimed be so easily seduced. He was one of the 

his veni, vidi, vici to their envy and asto- chief invited of the evening, and as usual 

nishment. They were invited to inspect appeared amongst the earliest of the guests, 

them. Rome, the capital of a considerable Ine papers were on the table on his entry ; 

state, is still a provincial town, and events they became the chief, the first, and soon 

of this kind hardly require newspapers, the only topic of conversation. They were 

In a few days the news of all the poets examined ; the cardinal read, folded them 

and barbers was the singular good fortune up, and was silent ; but ere daylight the 

of the doctor. What it was no one knew, next morning a guard of the pope's 

except the duchess of D— — . Her draw- carabiniers attacked Dr. W.'s apartment, 

ing-room was not only the rendezvous of which was not the castle of an English- 

every stranger, and particularly of every man, and very important papers were irre- 

Englishman at Rome, but, what ought to coverably lost to nira, ana perhaps to the 

have been considered as of infinitely more public for ever. 

moment and indeed danger, was a sort of The next morning, all the valets de place 

antechamber to the Vatican. Her acquaint- in Rome knew, and took care to inform 

ance with the cardinal secretary intimately their masters, that during the night the 

connected her with the Papal government ; abbate Lupi had been arrested, and lay 

and, during her life and his administration, actually in prison for a gross violation of 

the English might almost be said to be, in his trust; but it was not understood till 

the language of the modern city, the assist- much later in the day, that the moment the 

ants of the pontifical throne. The duchess cardinal had left the apartments of the 

requested a cabinet peep. The doctor ex- duchess, orders had been also given to 

postulated ;— he ougnt to have done so, have the papers immediately put under the 

but on the contrary he was gratified by the seal and wardship of the state. The doctor 

compliment, and a little conversazione was consequently awakened, as we have 

packet was made up with expedition for seen, rather earlier than usual, in the most 

ner next evening party. The doctor had unceremonious manner imaginable, and 

time to judge of his acquisition, and made requested, in rather a peremptory manner, 

a judicious selection, but so unfortunately to point out the treasury room. Tortures 

inviting, that his noble patroness could were not used, but threats were. The 

with difficulty confine to her own breast sanctuary was easily discovered ; the in- 

the* sentiments she felt of surprise and violable seal was fixed on the door; and a 

admiration. Besides, it would be selfish guard put over the house, during the re- 

to conceal the gratification from her friends ; mainder of the day. 

the papers were of course in a few days to The arrest of the abbate was followed up 

start for England. Who could tell when by a measure of more rigour, and of far 

they were likely to be out ? Then there greater importance. The contract itself 

was an enjoyment, not likely to be resisted was annulled on the ground of incompe- 

by a duchess and a protectress, of all that tence in the seller — the three hundred 

was literary at Rome, in tumbling oyer an crowns were ordered to be paid back, and 
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JDr. W. permitted to appeal, and satisfy indebted for most of the particulars which 

himself with ciril answers as well as he follow. 

could, and with what every jurisconsult of . On entering the chamber where they 

the Curia Innocenziana had decided, or were arranged, which was a small room, on 

would decide if called upon by the secre- the first floor, of a small apartment in a 

tary, to be the ancient and existing law of secondary quarter of Rome, he found the 

Home. walls to a great height literally covered 

The doctor made, through himself and with piles of paper of every size and 

others, the ordinary applications, each of quality. They were packed so close, had 

which were received and answered in the been so long unopened, and had so much 

ordinary manner. This was encouraging ; suffered from the humidity, that each 

and he vented his indignation amongst his packet was found to contain, on examina- 

acquaintances ; and, when the access and tion, a very much larger quantity than had 

struggle was over, lay like Gulliver, fatigued at hrst been expected. They were ar- 

on his back. ranged in the most perfect order, and 

. In the mean time, a vessel arrived from classed according to the age, country, or 

England at Civita Vecqhia, and a boat's writer. Several were autographs, and 

crew a little after from Fiumiciuo at Rome, copies, where they existed, were in the best 

The papers were released and embarked, preservation, and generally under the eye, 

The doctor expostulated, and the cardinal and by the order of the first authority. The 

secretary received him with his usual urba*- series commenced about the period of the 

nity. His visit was quite as satisfactory as king's arrival in France, and were continued 

any of the preceding, and as conclusive as down, with scarcely any interruption or 

such visits generally are at Rome. The hiatus, to the demise of the last direct heir, 

cardinal heard everything with the most the cardinal de York. They embraced not 

dignified composure, and simply replied, only every document connected with poli- 

that any application to him personally was tical matters, but entered into the most 

now unavailing, and that he could not do minute details on the domestic and personal 

better than apply to the king of England, affairs of the illustrious individuals, to 

in whose hands the papers in question whom they related, and threw a very sin- 

.would probably be found in the course of gular light on transactions which have been 

another month. long concealed, or viewed under very par- 

The doctor bowed and took the advice,— r tial bearings, by the British public. Not 

but, in leaving the room, it occurred to him only the private and confidential corresr 

that he might not meet a more favourable pondence between the different members 

reception at Downing-street than at the of the royal family, but references to the 

Vatican. A friend at that time resident at most trivial circumstances. connected with 

Rome proposed to act as his representative the ! interior of the royal household, and 

to the minister, and acquitted himself in the various other matters of similar interest* 

sequel with a fidelity as rare amongst am* were everywhere observable. The reve- 

bassadors as attorneys. nues, the expenditure, were regularly noted; 

I never heard any thing decisive" of the a large volume or ledger,. almost completely 

result of this interview; — but I have no filled with items of this kind, gave.no bad 

doubt the cardinal was in the right. No scale of the gradation or diminution of 

inquiries at all disquieting were made* or expense, calculated on country, time, and 

questions asked, of the keeper of the king's situation, and therefore a very fair estimate 

conscience, on the adjudication of the court of their means under the successive fortunes 

of Rome. The king of England, iu right to which they had .been exposed. But. by 

of his Stuart blood, keeps, and will leave far the most interesting documents of the 

io his descendants, probably, the care of collection referred to the important political 

publishing all the Stuart MSS. . transactions of that memorable epoch. 

. But in the momentous interval between James II. occupies a considerable, and* 

the discovery of the papers, and their voyage indeed, a principal portion of this interest, 

io. England, more eyes than those of an His letters to his sop, written and corrected 

English duchess and a cardinal secretary in his own hand, give a very flattering 

of state contrived to glance over the trea- portrait, and perhaps a very authentic one, 

sure. For a day or two they were exposed of his character in almost all his. domestic 

to the inspection of the privileged few, at relations, without much claim, but also 

the head of whom was the late professor without much pretension, to style — the sin 

Play fair, lord S-: — -, lord of session, &c : of that age, and not less of tjie succeeding; 

to one of these favoured individuals I am tb$y are not without a certain tinge of the 
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elegance »*f manner, which, though by no 
means his apanage, had more or less been 
contracted in those dissolute circles which 
had inspired Hamilton, Bift there were, 
other qualities with which they abounded, 
of much higher value and importance, 
greater depth of feeling than what usually 
exists in courts, paternal affection in all the 
bitterness of an unrequited fondness, and 
a settled and unavailing despair (he died, 
indeed, of a lethargy) of the future destinies 
of his house, grounded on the frail support 
he could anticipate from the depraved 
habits of bis son. The reproaches ad- 
dressed to him are frequent, and fraught 
with the overflowing waters of fatherly dis- 
appointment ; the brouillon, or rough draft 
of the letter, v*hich was sometimes pre- 
served, was often blotted, and the wavering 
and agitation of his mind betrayed itself 
very visibly in his very hand. The general 
view whjtji they give is favourable, and 
presents "a kindlier aspect- of his character 
than what we are habituated to meet with 
in the generality of the Whig writers.* 



_ THE PLANETS. 

Their Comeajutivx Sizes and Positions. 

■'To assist the mind in framing a con- 
ception of the magnitude and relative dis- 
tances of the primary planets, let us have 
recourse to the following method. The 
dome of St. Paul's is 145 feet in diameter. 
Suppose a globe of this size to represent 
the Sun ; then a globe of 9 T ^ inches will 
represent Mercury; one of lf-jV inches, 
Venus ; one of 18 inches, the Earth 5 one 
of 5 inches diameter, the Moon, (whose 
distance from the earth is 240,000 miles ;) 
one of 10 inches, Mars; one of 15 feet, 
Jupiter ; and one of 11| feet, Saturn, with 
his ring four feet broad, and at the same 
distance from his body all round. 
- In this proportion, suppose the Sun to 
be at St. Paul's, then' 
; g Mercury might oe at the Tower of 
London, 1 

°- Venus at St. James's Palace, 

Q The Earth at Marylebone, 

£ Mars at Kensington, 
* J 7t Jupiter at Hampton Cowt,. 

T? , Saturn at Clifden ; 
all moving round the cupola of St. Pauls 
as O their common centre. : 



ACCOUNTOF THE BEE-EATER 
Qf Silbome, Hampshire. 

Br the Rev. Gilbert White, 1789. 

We had in this village, more than twenty 
years ago, an idiot boy, whom I well re- 
member, who, from a child, showed a strong 
propensity to bees : they were his food, his 
amusement, his sole object; and as peo- 
ple of this cast have seldom more than one 
point in view, so this lad exerted all his few 
faculties on this one pursuit. In the winter he 
dosed away his time,within his father's house, 
by the fire-side, in a kind of torpid state, 
seldom departing from the chimney-corner ; 
but in the summer be was all alert, and in 
quest of his game in the fields and on sunny 
banks. Honey-bees, humble-bees, and 
wasps, "were his prey, wherever he found 
them : he had no apprehensions from their 
stings, but would seize them nudis manibus, 
and at once disarm them of their weapons, 
and suck their bodies for the sake of their 
honey-bags. Sometimes he would fill his 
bosom between his shirt and his skin with 
a number of these captives ; and sometimes 
would confine them in bottles. He was a 
very merop* apiaster, or bee-bird, and very 
injurious to men that kept bees; for he 
would slide into their bee-gardens, and,, 
sitting down before the stools, would rap 
With his finger on the hives, and so take 
the bees as they came out. He has been 
known to overturn hives for the sake of 
honey, of which he was passionately fond. 
Where metheglin was making, he would 
linger round the tubs and vessels, begging 
a draught of what he called bee-wim. As 
he ran about, he used to make a humming 
noise with his lips, resembling the buzzing 
of bees. This lad was lean and sallow, 
and of a cadaverous complexion ; and, 
except in his favourite pursuit, in which he 
was wonderfully adroit, discovered no 
manner of understanding. Had his capa- 
city been better, and directed to the same 
object, he had perhaps abated much of our 
wonder at the feats of a more modern ex- 
hibiter of bees ; and we may justly say of 
him now, 

" Thoa, 
Had thy presiding star propitious shone, 
' Should'st TTildman be." 

When a tall youth, he was removed from 
hence to a distant village, where he died, 
as I understand, before he arrived at man* 
hood. 
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Before the Reformation, says Anthony 
& Wood, "in every church was a poor 
man's box, but I never remembered the 
useofil; nay, there was one at great inns, 
as I remember it was, before the wars." 

Poor-boxes are often mentioned in the 
twelfth century. At that period pope 
Innocent III. extended papal power to an 
inordinate height ; absolved subjects from 
allegiance to their sovereigns; raised cru- 
sades throughout Europe for the recovery 
of the holy sepulchre; laid France under an 
interdict; promised paradise to all who 
would slaughter the Albigenses; excommu- 
nicated John, king of England ; and ordered 
hollow trunks to be placed in all the 
churches, to receive alms for the remission 
of the sins of the donors.* 

A com munica lion to the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, accompanied by drawings of the poor- 
boxes on this and the opposite page, briefly 
describes them.f The common poor-box 
in the churches appears to hare been a 
shaft of oak, hollowed out at the top, covered 
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by a hinged lid of iron, with a slit in it, 
for the money to fall through into the cavity, 
and secured by one or two iron locks. 

Perhaps the most curiously constructed 
of the ancient poor-boxes now remaining, 
is that in the church of Cawston, neat 
Aylsham. The church was built between 
1385 and 1414. The poor-box was pro- 
vided with three keys, two of which were 
for the churchwardens, and the third was 
most probably for the clergyman, as one of 
the key-holes is more ornamented than the 
others. The most singular part of this box 
is an inverted iron cup, for preventing the 
money from being taken out by means of 
any instrument through the holes on the 
top of the box. 

The engravings above represent — 1. this 
poor-box, as it stands on t~ — 
stone basement; 2. a perfect 
lid; 3. another of the interior, with the 
manner wherein the cup is suspended for 
the security of the money ; 4. a section of 
the box. 

In place* "where the presumed richness 
of the boxes rendered them liable to be 
plundered, they were strongly bound or 
clamped With iron plates, as shown in the 
present engravings, 
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The church of Loddon, in the south- 
eastern angle of the couDty of Norfolk, 
about five miles from Bungay, was built 
about 1495, and contains a depository of 
this description, with two separate boxes, 
each of them secured by two padlocks : 
over one of these is a hole in the fid for the 
offerings. When a sufficient sum was col- 
lected, it was taken out and placed in the 
adjoining box in the presence of the two 
churchwardens. 

Ben Jonson, in bis " Masque of the 
Metamorphosed Gipsies, as it was thrice 
presented before king James, 1621, be." 
makes a gipsy tell Tom Ticklefoot, a rustic 
musician, — 

" On Sontayi 70a rob the poor's- box with four tabor, 
Th» collectors would do it, yon save them a labour." 
Wheteunto a countryman answers, 
." Faith, but a little : they'll do it aevepitai. 
• Stupitnt, DotwithttaDdbg. 



From this we gather that it was custo- 
mary at that time lo put money in the 
parish poor's-box on Sundays, and that the 
trustees of the poor were sometimes sus- 
pected of misapplying it. 

The neglect of this mode of public con- 
tribution is noted in Hogarth s marriage 
scene of the " Rake's Progress," by a cob- 
web covering the poor's-box in the church. 
There is an intimation to the same effect in 
one of Beaumont and ■ Fletcher's plays, 
which further intimates that poor's-boies 
bad posies — 

The poor inau'sboi is there too: if ye find tar thinf 
Besides the posy, end that half rubb'd out too, 
For fear it should awaken loo much charity, 
Give it to pioua ate* : that is, spend it. 

Spaa(«A Curate, 16*7. 

.The posies or mottoes, on mor's-boxes 
were short sentences to incite benevolence 
— such as, "He that giieth totba.paoi 
lendeth to the Lord,? &c. 
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ANGEL HELP * 

r 

This rare Tablet doth include 

Poverty with Sanctitude. 

Fast midnight this poor Maid lata Spaa, 

And yet the work not half is dott, 

Which most supply from earnbf* MM* 

A feeble bed-rid parent's wank 

Her sleep-charged eyes exemption ask* 

And Holy hands take up the task. 

Unseen the rock and spindle ply, 

And do her earthly drudgery. 

Sleep, saintly Poor One, sleep, sleep on, - 
And, waking, find thy labours done. 

Perchance she knows it by her dreams } 
Her eye hath caught the golden gleams, 
(Angelic Presence testifying,) 
That round her everywhere are flying ; 
Os tents from which she may presume 
That much of Heaven is in the room. 
Skirting her own bright hair they run, 
And to the Sunny add more Sun : 
Now on that aged face they fix, 
Streaming ftom the Crucifix ; 
The flesh-clogg'd spirit disabusing, . 
Death-disarming sleeps infusing, 
Prelibations, foretastes high, 
And equal thoughts to live or die. 

Gardener bright from Eden's bower, 

Tend with x care that Lily Flower j 

To its leaves and root infuse 

Heaven's sunshine, Heaven's dews ; 

'Tis a type and- 'tis a pledge 

Of a Crowning Privilege : • 

Careful as that Lily Flower, 

This Maid must keep her precious dower ; 

Ltve a Saluted Maid, or die ' 

Martyr to. Virginity. 

Virtuons Pcor Ones, sleep, sleep on, 
And, waking, find your labours done. 



COWPER. 



u 



C, Lamb. 



JNew Monthly Magazine, 
June 1, 1837. 



• Suggested by a picture in the possession of Charles 
Aden, JSsq. Euston-square, in which is represented the 
Legend of a poor female Saint, who, having spun past 
midnight to maintain a bed-rid mother, has fallen 
asleep from fatigue, and Angels are finishing her work/ 
In. another, part of; the chamber, aa.Angel it tending «v 
lily, the emblem of her jnriiy, . 



The poet of " The Sofa," when " m 
merry pin/', trifled pleasantly. As an in- 
stance of hi* manner, there remains the 
following 

Letter to the Rev. J. Newton. 

July 12, 1781; 

My very dear Friend, — I am going to 
•end, what, when you have read, you may 
•cratch your heaa, and say, I' suppose 
there's nobody- knows, whether what I 
have got, be verse or not ; by the tune or 
the time, it ought to be rhyme ; but if it 
be, did you ever see, of late or of yore, such 
a ditty before ? 

I have writ Charity, not for popularity, 
but as well as I could, in hopes to do 
good ; and if the reviewers should say " to 
be sure, the gentleman's muse wears Me- 
thodist shoes ; you may know by her pace, 
and talk about grace, tnat she and her bard, 
have little regard, for the taste and fashions, 
and ruling passions, and hoidening play, 
of the modern day : and though she assume 
a borrowed plume, and now and then wear 
a tittering air, 'tis only her plan, to catch if 
she can, the giddy ana gay, as they go that 
way, by a production, on a new construc- 
tion ; she has baited her trap, in hopes to 
snap, all that may come, with a sugar 
plum/— This opinion in/thi? will not be 
amiss; 'tis what I intend, my principal 
end; and if I succeed, and folks should 
read, till a few are. brought, to a serious 
thought, I should think I am paid for all I 
have satd, and all I have done, though I 
have run, many a time, after a rhyme, as 1 
far from hence, to the end of my sense, and 
by hook or crook, write another book, if I 
live and am here, another year. 

I have heard before, of a room with a 
floor, laid upon springs, and such like 
things, with so much art, in every part, 
that when you went, in, you was forced to 
begin a minuet pace, with- an air and a 
grace, swimming about, now in and now 
out, with a deal of state, in a figure of 
eight, without pipe or string, or any such 
thing. And now I have writ, in a rhyming* 
fit, what will make you dance, and as you- 
acivance, will keep you still, though against 
your will, dancing away, alert and gay, tilt 
you come to an end of what I have penned m r 
which that you may do, ere madam and 
you are quite worn out, with jigging about, 
xtake my leave, and here you receive it. 
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bow profound/ fam to the ground, from HIGHLAND DEER AND SHEEP. 
your humble me— 

/ ' '- - - ' ' - W. C. a The i^ast Deer of Beann Doran. w 



_ m i» ■» j t 



"When prevented by rains and floods from 
visiting the lady who suggested " The 
Task," Cowper beguiled the time by writ- 
ing to her the following lines, and after- 
wards printing them with his own hand. 
He sent a copy of these verses, so printed, 
to his sister, accompanied by the subjoined 
note written upon his typographical labours. 

. To watch the storms, and hear the sky 
Give all the almanacks the lie ; 
To shake with cold, and see the plains 
In autumn drown'd with wintry rains : 
' Tis thus I spend my moments here, 
And wish myself a Dutch mynheer ; 
I then should have no need of wit, 
For lumpish Hollander unfit ; 
Nor should I then repine at mud, 
Or meadows delng'd with a flood ; 
Bat in a bog lire well content, 
And find it just my element ; 
Should be a clod, and not a" man, 
Nor wish in rain for sister Anne, 
With charitable aid to drag 
My mind out of its proper quag ; 
Should haye the genius of a boor, 
And no ambition to have more. 

My dear Sister, — You see my beginning; 
I do riot know but in time I may proceed 
to the printing of halfpenny ballads. Ex- 
cuse the coarseness of my paper ; I wasted 
so much before I could accomplish any 
thing legible, that I could not aflbrd finer. 
I intend to employ an ingenious mechanic 
of this town to make me a longer case, for 
you may observe that my lines turn up 
their tails like Dutch mastiffs ; so difficult 
do I find it to make the two halves exactly 
coincide with each other. 

We wait with impatience for the de- 
parture Of this unseasonable flood. We 
think of you, and talk of you ; but we can 
do no more till the waters subside. I do 
not think our correspondence should drop 
because we are within a mite of each other ; 
it is but an imaginary approximation, the 
flood having in reality as effectually parted 
us, as if the British Channel rolled be- 
tween us. 

Yours, my dear sister, with Mrs. V.'s 
best love, 

William Cowper. 

* 
Monday, Aug. 12,1782. 



A note to a poem, with this title, by 
John Hay Allan, Esq., relates, that in foi> 
mer times the barony of Glen Urcha was 
celebrated for the number and the superior 
race of its deer. When the chieftains re- 
linquished their ancient character and their 
ancient sports, and sheep were introduced 
into the country, the want of protection, 
and the antipathy of the deer to. the intrudr 
ing animals, gradually expelled the former 
from the face of the country, and obliged 
them to retire to the most remote recesses 
of the mountains. Contracted in their 
haunts from corral to corrai, the deer of 
Glen Urcha at length wholly confined 
themselves to Beann Doran, a mountain 
near -the solitary wilds of Glen Lyon, and 
the vast and desolate mosses which stretch 
from the Black Mount to Loch Ranach. In 
this retreat they continued for several years ; 
their dwelling was in a lonely corrai at the 
back of. the hill, and they were never seen 
in the surrounding country, except in the 
deepest severity of winter, when, forced by 
hunger and the snow, a straggler ventured 
down into the straiths. But the hostility 
which had banished them from their ancient 
range, did not respect their last retreat. 
The sheep continually encroached upon 
their bounds, and contracted their, resources 
of subsistence. Deprived of the protection 
of the laird, those which ventured from 
their hauut were cut off without mercy or 
fair chase; while want of. range, and the 
inroads of poachers, continually diminished 
their numbers, till at length the race became" 
extinct. 

About the time of the disappearance of 
the deer from these wilds, an immense stagf 
was one evening seen standing upon the 
side of Beann Donachan. He remained 
for some time .quietly .gazing towards the 
lake, and at length slowly descended the 
hill, and was crossing the road at Stronn- 
milchon, when he was discovered by some 
herdsmen of the hamlet. They immediately 
pursued him with their cooleys; and the 
alarm being given, the whole straith, men, 
women, and children, gathered out to the 
pursuit. The noble animal held them a 
severe chase till, as he passed through the' 
copse on the north side of Blairachuran, 
his antlers were entangled in the boughs,, 
he was overtaken by the pursuers, ' and 
barbarously slaughtered by the- united tm*- 
set, and assault of dogs, 4 hay-forks, and 
" Sgian an Dubfc*" • yfi^n divided, he 
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proved but a poor reward for the "fatigue; 
for he was so old, that his flesh was scarcely 
eatable. From that time the deer were 
seen no more in Beann Doran ; and none 
now appear in Glen Urcha, except when, in 
a hard winter, a solitary stag wanders out 
of the forest of Dalness, arid passes down 
Glen Strae or Corrai Fhuar. 

The same cause which had extirpated 
the deer from Glen Urcha has equally acted 
in most part of the Highlands. Wherever 
the sheep appear, their numbers begin to 
decrease, and at*length they become totally 
extinct. The reasons of this apparently 
singular consequence is, the closeness with 
which the sheep feed, and which, where 
they abound, so consumes the pasturage, as 
not to leave sufficient for the deer: still 
more is it owing to the unconquerable 
antipathy which these animals have for the 
former. This dislike is so great, that they 
cannot endure the smell of their wool, and 
never mix with them in the most remote 
situations, or where there is the most ample 
pasturage for both. They have no abhor- 
rence of this kind to cattle, but, where large 
herds of these are kept, will feed and lie 
among the stirks and steers with the great- 
est familiarity. 



HIGHLAND MEALS. 

Among the peculiarities of highland 
manners is an avowed contempt for the 
luxuries of the table. A highland hunter 
will eat with a keen appetite and sufficient 
discrimination : but, were he to stop in any 
pursuit, because it was meal time, to growl 
over a bad dinner, or visibly exult over a 
good one, the manly dignity of his character 
would be considered as fallen for ever. 4 



TREAD MILLS. 

* At Lewes, each prisoner walks at the 
rate of 6,600 feet in ascent per day ; at 
Ipswich, 7,450 ; at St. Alban's, 8,000 ; at 
Bury, 8,650; at Cambridge, 10,176; at 
Durham, 12,000 ; at Brixton, Guildford, 
and Reading, the summer rate exceeds 
13,000; while at Warwick, the summer 
rate is about 17,000 feet in ten hours, f 



• Mrs. Grant, 
t The Times. 



BXTRAOROTNABY 

ORAN-OUTANG, 

The Wild Man of the Woobs. 

The largest and most remarkable oran- 
outang ever seen by Europeans, was dis- 
covered by an officer of the ship Mary 
Anne Sophia, in the year 1824, at a place 
called Ramboon, near Touromon, on the 
west coast of Sumatra. 

When the officer alluded to first saw the 
animal, he assembled his people, and fol- 
lowed him to a tree in a cultivated spot, on 
which he took refuge. His walk was erect 
and waddling, but not quick, and he was 
obliged occasionally to accelerate his motion 
with his hands ; but with a] bough which 
he carried, he impelled himself forward 
with great rapidity. When he reached the 
trees his strength was shown in a high 
degree, for with one spring he gained a 
very lofty branch, and bounded from it 
with the ease of the smaller animals of his 
kind. Had the circumjacent land been 
covered with wood, he would certainly 
have escaped from his pursuers, for his 
mode of trayelling by bough or tree was as 
rapid as the progress of a very fleet horse : 
but at Ramboon there are but few trees 
left in the midst of cultivated fields, and 
amongst these alone he jumped about to 
avoid being taken. He was first shot on a 
tree, and after having received five balls, 
his exertion was relaxed, owing, no doubt, 
to loss of blood ; and the ammunition hav- 
ing been by that time expended, his pur- 
suers were obliged to have recourse to 
other measures for his destruction. One 
of the first balls probably penetrated bis 
lungs, for immediately after the infliction 
of the wound, he slung himself by his feet 
from a branch with his head downwards, 
and allowed the blood to flow from his 
mouth. On receiving a wound, he always 
put his hand over the injured part, and the 
human-like agony of his expression had the 
natural effect of exciting painful feelings in 
his assailants. The peasantry seemed as 
amazed at the sight of him as the crew 
of the ship ; for they had never seen one 
before, although living within two days' 
journey from the vast and impenetrable 
forests on the island. They cut down the 
tree on which he was reclining exhausted ; 
but the moment he found it falling, he 
exerted his remaining strength, and gained 
another, and then a third, until he was 
finally brought to the ground, and forced to 
combat his unrelenting foes, who now 
gathered very thickly round, and discharged 
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spears and other ' missiles against him. 
The first spear, made of a very strong sap- 
pie wood, which would . have resisted the 
strength of the strongest man, was broken 
by him like a carrot ; and had he not been 
in almost a dying state, it was feared that 
he would have severed the heads of some of 
the party with equal ease. He fell, at 
length, under innumerable stabs inflicted 
by the peasantry. 

The animal is supposed to have travelled 
some distance from the place where he was 
killed, as his legs were covered with mud 
up to the knees. His hands and feet had 
great analogy to human hands and feet; 
only that the thumbs were smaller in pro- 
portion, and situated nearer the wrist-joint. 
His body was well proportioned ; he had a 
fine broad expanded chest and a narrow 
waist; but his legs were rather short, and his 
arms very long, though both possessed such 
sinew and muscle as left no doubt of their 
strength. His head was well proportioned 
with his body, and the nose prominent; 
the eyes were large, and the mouth larger 
than the mouth in man. His chin was 
fringed, from the extremity of one ear to 
the other, with a shaggy beard, curling 
luxuriantly on each* side, and forming alto- 
gether an ornamental, rather than a fright- 
ful appendage to his visage. When he 
was first killed, the hair of his coat was 
smooth and glossy, and his teeth and 
whole appearance indicated that he was 
young, and in the full possession of his 
physical powers. He was nearly eight 
feet high. 

The skin and fragments of this surprising 
oran-outang were presented to the Asiatic 
Society at Calcutta ; and on the 5th 
of January, 1825, Dr. Abel examined 
them, and read the observations he had 
made. The height already mentioned is 
according to the estimate of those who 
saw the animal alive, but the measure- 
ment of the skin went far to determine this 
question. The skin, dried and shrivelled 
as it was, in a straight line from the top of 
the shoulder to the point whence the ancle 
had been removed, measured five feet len 
inches ; the perpendicular length of the 
neck in the preparation, was three inches 
and a half; the length of the face, from the 
forehead to the chin, nine inches; and of 
the skin attached to the foot, from the line 
of its separation from the body to the heel, 
eight inches. The measurements were 
made by Dr. Abel himself. Thus we have 
one foot eight inches and a half to be added 
to the five feet ten inches, in order to 
approximate his real statute, which . would 



make seven feet six inches and a half; and 
allowing the six inches and. a half for the 
shortening that would result from the 
folding of the skin over the shoulders, the 
height would then be full seven feet. This 
is the greatest ascertained height of any 
tail-less monkey mentioned in the several 
notices which Dr. Abel collected from 
different writers on man-like apes. 

The skin itself was of a dark leaden 
colour; the hair a brownish red, shaggy, 
and long over the shoulders and flanks. 

Dr. Abel remarked, that of the small 
animals more particularly known in Europe, 
under the designation of oran-outang, one 
was an inhabitant of Africa, and the other 
of the east. Several living specimens of 
both have been seen in Europe, but all 
were of small stature, and very young, 
never exceeding three feet in height, or as 
many years of age. These animals were 
long considered as varieties of the same 
species, although in point of fact they are 
very distinctly separated by external cha- 
racter and anatomical distinctions. The 
African animal being always black with 
large ears, the eastern specimens as inva- 
riably having reddish brown, hair, and very 
small ears ; the former also are unprovided 
with the sacs communicating with the 
windpipe, which are always found in the 
latter * 

Different naturalists have deemed the 
oran-outang to be the connecting link be- 
tween the brute and the human being. 



A LITTLE LEARNING 

** not a dangerous thing." 

Mr. Thomas Campbell having been cho- 
sen lord rector of the university of Glasgow, 
made his inaugural speech on the 1 2th of 
April, 1827, wherein are the following 
estimable remarks on desultory attain- 
ments :— 

" In comparing small learned acquisi- 
tions with none at all, it appears to me to 
be equally absurd to consider a little learn- 
ing valueless, or even dangerous, as some 
will have it, as to talk of a little virtue, a 
little wealth, or health, or cheerfulness, or a 
little of any other blessing under heaven, 
heine worthless or dangerous. 

"To abjure any degree of information, 
because we cannot grasp the whole. circle 
of the sciences, or sound the depths of 
erudition, appears to be just about as sensi- 
ble as if we were to shut up our windows, 

• Calcutta Government Gacette, Jan. 13, 1885. 
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Because they are too narrow, or booms* (he 
glass has not the magnifying power of a 
telescope. 

« For the smallest quantity of knowledge 
that a man can acquire, he is bound to be 
contentedly thankful, provided his fate 
shots him out from the power of acquiring 
a larger portion— but whilst the possibility 
of farther advancement remains, be a* 
proudly discontented as ye will with a little 
teaming. For the value of knowledge is 
like that of a diamond, it increases accor* 
ding to its magnitude, even in much more 
than a geometrical ratio.— One science and: 
literary pursuit throws light upon another, 
and there is a connection, as Cicero re- 
marks, among them all— 

" ' Omnes Artes, que ad humanitatem 
pertinent, habent quoddam commune vin? 
culum, et quasi cognations quadam inter 
so continentur,' 

" No doubt a man ought to devote him- 
self, in the main, to one department of 
knowledge, but still he will be all the better 
for making himself acquainted with studies 
which are kindred to and with that pursuit. 
—The principle of the extreme division of 
labour, so useful in a pin manufactory, if 
introduced into learning, may produce, in- 
deed, some minute and particular improve- 
ments, but, on the whole, it tends to cramp 
human intellect. 

" That the mind may, and especially in 
early- youth, be easily distracted by too 
many pursuits, must be readily admitted. 
But I now beg leave to consider myself 
addressing those among you, who. are con- 
scious of great ambition, and of many 
faculties; and what I say, may regard 
rather the studies of your future than of 
yourpresent years. 

"To embrace different pursuits, diame* 
tricaiiy opposite, in the wide circle of human 
knowledge, must be pronounced to be al* 
most universally impossible for a single 
mind.— But I cannot believe that any strong 
mind weakens its strength, in any one ~ 
branch of learning, by diverging into cog-r 
nate studies; on the contrary, I believe 
that it will return home to tlte main object, 
bringing back illustrative treasures from all 
its- excursions into collateral pursuits." 



FIGURES, AND NUMBERS. 

Respecting the origin of the numeral 
figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, there are 
variou s opinion s, but the -one most generally 
received is, that they went brought into 



Eurbpe from Spain ; Oat the Spaniards re- 
ceived them from the Moors, the Moors 
from the Arabians > and the Arabians from 
the Indiana. 

Bishop Huet, however, thinks it impro- 
bable that the Arabians received figures 
from the Indians, but, on the contrary, that 
the Indians obtained them from the Ara- 
bians, and the Arabians from the Grecians ; 
from whom, in fact, they acquired a know- 
ledge of- every science they possessed. The 
shape of the figures they • received under* 
went a great alteration ; yet if we examine 
them, divested of prejudice, we shall find 
yery manifest traces of the Grecian figures, 
which were nothing more than letters of 
their alphabet.. 

A small comma, or dot, was their mark 
for units. 

The letter (b) if its two extremities are 
erased* produces the figure 2. 

If we form the letter y (g) with more in- 
clination to the left than usual, shorten the 
foot, and give some rotundity to the left 
horns near the left side, we shall make the 
figure 3. 

The letter a (D) is the figure 4, as we 
should find on giving the left leg a perpen* 
dicular form, and lengthening it below the 
base, which also should be enlarged towards 
the left. 

From the i (e short) is formed the 5, by 
only bringing toward* the right side the 
demicircte which is beneath mclinine to the 
left. 

From the. figure 5 they made the 6, by 
leaving out the foot, and rounding the 
body. 

Of the 2 (Z) they make the 7, by leaving 
out the base. 

If we turn the four corners of the H (e 
long) towards the inside, we shall make the 
figure 8. 

The 4 (th) was the figure 9 without any 
alteration. 

The nought was only a point which they 
added to their figures, to make them tea 
times more ; it was necessary that this point 
should be made very distinctly, to which 
end they formed it like a circle, and fined 
it tip ; this method we have neglected. 

Theophanus, the Eastern chronologist, 
says in express terms, that the Arabians 
had retained the Grecian numbers, not 
having sufficient characters in their own 
language to mark them. 

Menage says, they wete first employed 
in Europe in 1240, in the Alphonsian Ta- 
bles, made under the direction of Alphonso, 
son to king Ferdinand of: Castile, by Isaac 
Hazaa, a Jew <?f Totedo, and Afcel JUgel, 
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an Arabian. ' Dr. WaHis conceives they 
were generally usedin England about the 
year 1130. 

In the indexes of some old French books 
these figures are called Arabic ciphers, to 
distinguish them from Roman numerals. 

i 

NUMBER X, 10. 

f , . ' : M 

It is observed by Huet as a remarkable 
circumstance, that for calculation and ttu~ 
merical increase the number 10 is always 
used; and thai decimal progression is pie- 
ferred to every other. The cause of this 
preference arises from the number of our 
fingers, upon -which men accustom them- 
selves to reckon from k their infancy. First, 
they eeunt the units on their- fingers, and 
when the units exceed that number, they 
have recourse to another ten. - If the num- 
ber of tens increase, they still reckon on 
their ringers; and if they surpass thai num- 
ber, they then commence a different species 
of calculation by the same agents ; as thus; 
—reckoning each finger for tens, then for 
hundreds, thousands, &e. 
v - From this mode of reckoning by the 
fingers then, we have been led to prefer the 
number ten, though it is not so convenient 
and useful a number as twelve. Ten can 
only be divided by two and five, but twelve 
can be divided by two, three, four, and six. 

The Roman numbers are adduced in 
proof of the origin of reckoning by the 
number ten, vis.-— 

The units are marked by the letter I, 
which represent a finger. 
* The number five is marked by the letter 
V, which represents the first and last finger 
of a hand. . ' 

Ten, by an X, which is two V's joined 
at their points, and which two V's represent 
the two hands. 

Five tens are marked by an L ; that is 
half the letter E, which is the same as C, 
the mark for a hundred. 

Five hundred is marked by a D, half of 
the letter <a> , which is the same as M, the 
fifcark for a thousand . 

According to this, the calculation of the 
Roman numbers was from five to five, that 
is, from one hand to the other. Ovid makes 
mention of this mode, as also of the num- 
ber ten *— - 

" Hie nunwds magno tunc in honore fait. 

Sen quia tot digiti per quos numerate solemnuft, .. 

Sea quia bis quino femina mense p&rit. 

Svaxprod ltd Toque decern ntuaero cresceote vwiitiff ? "' 

Priacipium sptfttHfUnttr ; i*ls i&W 



Vitravius. also makes the; same remark; 
he says, " Ex manibus denarius (JigitQQim 
humerus." 

We have refined, however, upon the eon* 
venience which nature has furnished us 
with to assist us in our -calculations; for 
we not only use our fingers, but likewise 
various figures, which we place in different 
situations, and combine in certain ways, to 
express our ideas. 



Many unlettered nations, as the inhabit- 
ants of Guinea, Madagascar, and of the 
interior parts of America, know not how 7 
to count farther than ten. The Brasilians; 
and several others, cannot reckon beyond) 
five ; they multiply that number to express 
a greater, and in their calculations they use 
their fingers and toes* The natives of Peru 
use decimal progression ; they count from 
one to ten; by tens to a hundred; and by 
hundreds to a thousand. Plutarch says, 
that decimal progression was not only used, 
among the Grecians, but also by every un- 
civilized nation. 
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FOX, THE QUAKER, 

This individual, many years deceased* 
was a most remarkable man in his circle : 
a great natural genius, which employ ea 
itself upon trivial or not generally interest- 
ing matters. He deserved to nave been 
known better than he was. The last years 
of his life he resided at Bristol. He was a 
great Persian scholar, and published «ome 
translations of the poets of that, nation, 
which were well worthy perusal. He was 
self-taught, and'had patience and persever- 
ance for any thing. He was somewhat' 
eccentric, but had the quickest reasoning 
power, and consequently the greatest cool- 
ness, of any man of his day, who was able, 
to reason. His house took fire in the 
night ; it was situated near the sea ; it was' 
uninsured, and the flames spread so rapidly 
nothing could be saved. He saw the con- 
sequences instantly, made up his mind to 
them as rapidly, and ascending a hill at, 
some distance in the rear of his dwelling 
watched the picture and the reflection of 
the flames ou the sea, admiring, its beauties, 
as ifit were a holiday bonfire. 
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DIVING-BELLS. 



r The first diving-bell we read of was 
nothing but a very large kettle, suspended 
by ropes, with the mouth downwards, and 
pranks to sit on fixed in. the middle of its 
concavity. Two Greeks at Toledo, in 1588, 
made an experiment with it before the 
emperor Charles V. They descended in it, 
with a lighted candle, to a considerable 
depth. In 1683, William Phipps, the son 
of a blacksmith, formed a project for un- 
loading a rich , Spanish ship sunk on the 
coast of Hispaniola. Charles II. gave him 
a ahip with every thing necessary for his 
uadertaking; but being unsuccessful, he 
returned . in great poverty. He then en- 
deavoured . to procure another vessel, but 
failing, he got a subscription, to which the 
duke of Albemarle contributed. In 1687, 
Phipps set sail in a ship of two hundred 
tons, having previously engaged to divide 
the profits according to the twenty shares 
of which the subscription consisted. At 
first all his labours proved fruitless ; but at 
last, when he seemed almost to despair, he 
was fortunate enough to bring up so much 
treasure, that he returned to England with 
the value of 200,000/. sterling. Of this 
sum -he got about 20,000/., and the duke 
90,000/. Phipps was knighted by the king, 
and laid the foundation of the fortunes of 
the present noble house of Mulgrave. 
Since that time diving-bells have been often 
employed. On occasion of the breaking 
in of the water of the Thames during the 

Srogress of the tunnel under the Thames, 
Ir. Brunei frequently descended in one to 
the bed of the river. 



within eight or, ten days afterwards, and 
the curate .was paid :his fees in his own 
note of hand. 



THE TANNER. 
An Epioeam. \ 

A Bermondsey tanner would often engage, 

In a long tSte-A-tete with his dame. 
While trotting to town in the Kennington stage. 

About giving their villa a name. 
A neighbour, thus hearing the slrin-drewer talk, 

Stole out, half an hour after dark, 
Pfok'd np in the roadway a fragmentof chalk, 

And wrote on the palings—" Hide Park ! ,"• 



FRIENDSHIP ON THE NAIL. : 

When Marigny contracted a friendship 
with Menage, he told him he was " upon 
his nai/." It was a method he had of 
speaking of all his friends ; he also used it 
in his letters ; one which he wrote to Me- 
nage begins thus : "Oh! illustrious of my 

ftdiV." 

When Marigny said, "you are upon my 
nail " he meant two things-— one," that the 
person was always present, nothing being 
more easy than to look at his nail; the 
other was, that good and real friends were 
so scarce, that even he who had the most, 
might write their names on his nail. 



GAMING. 

««•— " The ruling passion strong in death.*' 

In " Arliquiniana" avarice, and love of 
gaming, are exemplified by the following 
anecdote : — 

A French woman, who resided on her 
estate in the country, falling ill, sent to the 
village curate, and offered to play with him. 
The curate being used to gaming, gladly 
entertained the proposal, and they played 
together till he lost all his money ^ She 
then offered to play with him for the ex- 
penses of her funeral, in case she should, 
die. They played, and the curate losing 
these also, she obliged him to give her his. 
note of hand for so mucji money lent, as 
her funeral ' expenses would amount to. 
She delivered the note to her son, and died; 



TO THE CHANCE CUSTOMERS 

OF THE 

Company of flying stationers. 

Formerly there was a numerous class 
who believed every thing they saw in print. 
It is just possible that a few of these per- 
suadable persons may survive ; I therefore 
venture to remark, that my name .printed 
on the squibs now crying about the streets 
is a forgery. 

w.hone. 

June 8, 1827. 
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The parish of Beckenbam lends its 
name to the hundred, which is in the 
lath of Sutton-at-Hone. It is' ten miles 
from. London, two miles north from Brom- 
ley, and, according to the last census, con- 
tains 196 houses and 1180 inhabitants. 
The living is a rectory valued in the king's 
books at 16/. 18*. erf. The church is dedi- 
cated to St. George. 

Beyond 41 Chaffinch's River " there 

Vol. I.— 25. 



is an enticing field-path to Beckenham, but 
occasional sights of noble trees kept us 
along the high road, till the ring of the 
blacksmith's hammer signalled that we were 
close upon the village. We wound through 
it at a slow pace, vainly longing for some- 
thing to realize the expectations raised by 
the prospect of it on our way. 

Beckenham consists of two or three old 
faun-like looking houses, rudely encroached 
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upon by a number of irregularly built 
dwellings, and a couple of inns; one of 
them of so much apparent consequence, as 
to dignify the place. We soon came to an 
edifice which, by its publicity, startles the 
feelings of the passenger in this, as in 
almost every other parish, and has perhaps 
greater tendency to harden than reform the 
rustic offender; — the " cage/' with its acces- 
sory, the " pound." An angular turn in 
the road, from these lodgings for men and 
cattle when they go astray, afforded us a 
sudden and delightful view of 

M The deoent ckurch that tops tk* neigkb'iifif WU* 

On the right, an old, broad, high wall, 
flanked with thick buttresses, and belted 
with magnificent trees, climbs the steep, to 
enclose the domain of I know not whom ; 
on the opposite side, the branches, from a 
plantation, arch beyond the footpath. At 
the summit of the ascent is the village 
church with its whitened spire, crowning 
and pinnacling this pleasant grove, point- 
ing "from amidst the graves — like man's last 
only hope— towards heaven. 

This village spire is degradipgly noticed 
in '< An accurate Description of Bromley 
and Five Miles round, by Thomas Wilson, 
1797." He says, u An extraordinary cir- 
cumstance happened here near Christmas, 
1 794 ; the steeple of this church was de- 
stroyed by lightning, but a new one was 
put up in 1796, made of copper, in the 
form of an extinguisher." The old spire, 
built of shingles, was fired on the morning 
of the 23d of December, in the year seven* 
teen hundred and ninety, in a dreadful 
storm. One of the effects of it in London I 
perfectly remember :— the copper roofing 
of the new " Stone Buildings" in Lincoln's 
Inn was stripped off by the wind, and vio- 
lently carried over the opposite range of 
high buildings, the Six Clerks' offices, into 
Chancery Lane, where I saw the immense 
sheet of metal lying in the carriage way, 
exactly as it fell, rolled up, with as much 
neatness as if it had been executed by 
machinery. As regards the present spire 
of Beckenham church, its " form," in rela- 
tion to its place, is the most appropriate 
that could have been devised— a picturesque 
object, that marks the situation of the vil- 
lage in the forest landscape many miles 
round, and indescribably graces the nearer 
view. 

We soon came up to the corpse-gate of 
the church-yard, and I left W, sketching it;* 
•whilst I retraced my steps into the village in 
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search of the church-keys at the parish-clerk's, 
from whence I was directed back again, to 
" the woman who has the care of the church," 
and lives in the furthest of three neat 
almshouses, built at the church-yard side, 
by the private benefaction of Anthony 
Raw lings, in 1694. She gladly accom- 
panied us, with the keys clinking, through 
the mournful yew-tree grove, and threw 
open the great south doors of the cburch. 
It is an old edifice— despoiled of its ancient 
font— deprived, by former beautifyings, of 
carvings and tombs that in these times 
would have been remarkable. It has rem- 
nants of brasses over the burial places of 
deceased rectors and gentry, from whence 
dates have been wantonly erased, and 
monuments of more modern personages, 
which a few years may equally oeprave. 

There are numerous memorials of the 
late possessors of Langlev, a predominant 
estate in Beckenham. tine in particular 
to sir Humphry Style, records that he was of 
great fame, in his day and generation, in 
Beckenham : he was " Owner of Langley in 
this parish, Knight and Baronet of England 
and Ireland, a gentleman of the privy 
chamber in ordinary to James I, one of 
the cupbearers in ordinary to King Charles, 
and by them boath intrusted with the 
weighty affairs of this countye ; Hee was 
justice of peace and quorum, Deputy liefte- 
nant, ana alsoe (an hono'r not formerly 
conferred upon any) made Coronell of all 
the trayned band horse thereof/' 

The possession of Langley may be traced, 
through the monuments, to its last herit- 
able occupant, commemorated by an in- 
scription ; " Sacred to the Memory of 
Peter Burrell, Baron Gwydir, of Gwydir, 
Deputy Great Chamberlain of England, 
Born July 16, t754; Died at Brighton, 
June 29th, 1820, aged 66* years." After 
the death of this nobleman" Langley was 
sold. The poor of Beckenham speak his 
praise, and lament that his charities died 
with him. The alienation of the estate de- 
prived them of a benevolent protector, and 
no one has arisen to succeed him in the 
character of a kind-hearted benefactor. 

A tablet in this church, to " Harriet, wife 
of (the present) J. G. Lambton, Esq. of 
Lambton Hall, Durham," relates that she 
died '< in her twenty-fifth year." ' 

Within the church, fixed against the 
northern corner of the west end, is a plate 
of copper, bearing an inscription to this 
import : — Mary Wragg, of St. John's, West- 
minster, bequeathed 1 &L per annum for 
ever to the curate of Beckenham, in trust 
for the following u*ea; viz. a guinea- to 
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himself for hit trouble, in taking tare that 
her family vault should be kept in good 
repair; a guinea to beexpendedin a .dinner 
for himself, and the cleik, and parish offi- 
cers ; 131. 10*. to defray the expenses of 
such repairs; if in any year the vault 
should not require repair, the money to be 
laid out in eighteen pennyworth of good 
beef, eighteen pennyworth of good bread, 
five shillings worth of coals, and 4*. 6d. in 
money, to be given to each of twenty of 
the" poorest inhabitants of the parish ; if 
repairs should be required, the money left 
to be laid out in tike manner and quantity, 
■with At. 6tf. to as many as it will extend 
to; and the remaining 8*. to be given to 
theclerk. In consequenceofMary Wragg*s 
bequest, her vault in the church-yard is 
properly maintained, and distribution made 
of beef, bread, and money, every 28th of 
January. On this occasion there is, usually 
a large attendance of spectators ; as many 
as please go down into the vault, and the 

Carochial authorities of Beckenham have a 
oliday, and " keep wassel." 
There is carefully kept in this church a 
small wooden hand-box, of remarkable 
shape, made in king William's time, for the 
receipt of contributions from the congrega- 
tion when there are collections. As an 
ecclesiastical utensil with whicb I was un- 
acquainted, W. took a drawing, and has 
made an engraving of it. t 




This" collecting-box is stilt used. It is 
carried into the pews, and handed to the 
Occupants, who drop any thing or nothing, 
as they please, into the upper part. When 
money is received, it passes through an 



open slit left between the back and the top. 
enclosure of the lower half; which part, thus 
shut up, forms a box, that conceals from 
both eye and hand the money deposited,. 
The. contrivance might be advantageously 
adopted in making collections at the doors 
of churches generally. It is a complete 
security against the possibility of money 
being withdrawn instead of given ; which, 
from the practice of holding open plates, 
and the ingenuity of sharpers, has some- 
times happened. 

In the middle of two family pews of this 
church, which are as commodious as sitting 

Sarlours, there are two ancient reading 
esks like large music stands, with flaps 
and locks for holding and securing the ser- 
vice books when they are not in use. These 
pieces of furniture are either obsolete in 
churches, or peculiar to that of Beckenham; 
at least I never saw desks of the like in 
any other churoh. - 

Not discovering any thing further to re- 
mark within the edifice, except its peal of 
five belli, we strolled among the tombs in 
the church-yaTd, which offers no inscrip- 
tions worth notice. From its solemn yew- 
tree grove we passed through the "Lich- 
gate, already described. On our return 
to the road by which we had approached 
the church, and at a convenient spot, W. 
sketched the view be so freely represents in 
tbe engraving. The melodists of the groves 
were in full song. As the note of the 
parish-clerk rises in the psalm above the 
common voice of the congregation, so the 
loud, confident note of tbe blackbird exceeds 
the united sound of the woodland choir : 
one of these birds, on a near tree, whistled 
with all his might, as if conscious of our 
listening, and desirous of particular dis- 
tinction. 

Wishing to reach home by a different 
route than that we had come, we desired 
to be acquainted with the way we should 
go, and went again to the almshouses which 
are occupied oy three poor widows, of 
whom our attendant to the church was one. 
She was alone in her humble habitation 
making tea, with the tokens of her office- 
bearing, the church keys, on the table 
before her. In addition to the required 
information, we elicited that she was the 
widow of Benjamin Wood, the late parish- 
clerk. His brother, a respectable trades- 
man in London, had raised an excellent 
business, " Wood's eating-house," at the 
corner of See thing-lane, Tower-street, and 
at his decease was enabled to provide com- 
fortably for his family. Wood, the parish- 
clerk, had served Beckenham in that caps- 
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city many yean till hii death, which left 
hi* widow indigent, and threw her on the 
cold charity of a careless world. She 
Menu to hare outlived the recollection of 
her husband's relatives. After his death 
■he struggled her way into this alms- 
house, and gained an allowance of two 
■hidings a week ; and on this, with the 
trifle allowed for her services in keeping 
clean the church, at past threescore years 
aad tea, she somehow or other contrite* to 



We led dame Wood to talk of her « do- 
mestic management," and finding she 
brewed her own beer with the common 
utensils and fire-place of her little room, 
we asked her to describe Iter method: a 
tin kettle is her boiler, she mashes in a 
common butter-firkin, runs off the liquor 
in a " crock," and tuns it in a sniall-beer- 
barrel. She is of opinion that " poor peo- 
ple might do a great deal for themselves if 
they knew hate : but," says she, " where 
then'* a will, there's a way." * 




Clje oil font of sSa&m&am Cfciirtd. 



A font often denotes the antiquity, and 
frequently determines the former import- 
ance of the church, and is so essential a 
part of the edifice, that it is incomplete 
without one. According to the rubrick, a 
church may be without a pulpit, but not 
without a font; hence, almost the first 
thing t look for in an old church is its old 
stone font. Instead thereof, at Beckenham, 
is a thick wooden baluster, with an un- 
seemly circular flat lid, covering a sort of 
wash-hand-basin, and this the " gentlemen 



of the parish " call a « font !" The odd- 
looking thing was " a present " from a 
Siarishioner, in lieu of the ancient stone 
bnt which, when the church was repaired 
after the lightning-storm, was carried away 
by Mr. churchwarden Bassett, and placed, 
in his yard. It was afterwards sold to 
Mr. Henry Holland, the former landlord of 
the " Old Crooked Billet," on PengeCom- 
mon, who used it for several years as a 
cistern, and the present landlord ha* it now 
in hU garden, where it appears as icpre- 
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sented in the engraving. Mr. Harding 
expresses an intention of making a* table of 
it, and placing it at the front of his house : 
in the interim it is depicted here, as a hint, 
to induce some regard in Beckenham 
people, and save the venerable font from 
an exposure, which, however intended as a 
private respect to it by the host of the 
" Crooked Billet," would be a public 
shame to Beckenham parish. 



For the Table Book. 

GONE on GOING. 

l. 

Fine merry franions, 
Wanton companions* 
My days are ev'n banyans 

With thinking upon ye ; 
How Death, that last stringer, 
Finis-writer, end-bringer. 
Has laid his chill finger, 

Or is laying, on ye* 

S. 

There's rich Kitty Wheatley, 
With footing it featly 
That took me completely, 

She sleeps in the Kirk-house ; 
And poor Polly Perkin, . 
Whose Dad was still forking 
The jolly ale firkin?— ■. , 

'She's gone to the Work-house ;■ 

' • ' 3 - 
Fine gard'ner, Ben Carter - 
(In ten. counties no smarter) ' 
Has ta'en his departure ' 

For Proserpine's orchards ;' 
And Lily, postillion, 
With cheeks of vermilion, 
Is one of a million 

That fill up the church-yards. 

4. 

And, lusty as Dido, 
Fat Clemitson's widow 
Flits now a small shadow 

By Stygian hid ford ; 
And good Master Clapton 
Has thirty years nap't on 
The ground he last hap't on ; 

Intomb'd by fair Widford ; 



And gallant Tom Docwra, 
Of Nature's finest crockery, - 
Now but thin air and mockery* 

Lurks by Avernus ; 
Whose honest grasp of hand, 
Still, while his life did stand, 
At friend's or foe's command, 

Almost did burn us. . 



(Roger de Coverly 

Not more good man than he), ' 

Yet is he equally 

Push'd for Coeytus, 
With cuckoldy Worral, 
And wicked old Dorrel, 
'Gainst whom Pre a quarrel-— 

His death might affright us 1 

7. 

Had he mended in right time, 

He need not in night time, 

(That black hour, and fright-time,) 

Till sexton interrtt bin). 
Have groan'd in his coffin, 
While demons stood scoffing— 
You'd ha' thought him a coughing— 

My own father* board him 1 

8. 

Could gain so importune, 
With occasion opportune, 
That for a poor Fortune, 

That should have been «ur*,t 
In soul he should venture 
To pierce the dim center. 
Where will-forgers enter. 

Amid the dark Powers ?— 

9. 

Kindly hearts I have known ; 
Kindly hearts, they are flown ; ' 
Here and there if but one 

Linger, yet uneffaced,— 
Imbecile, tottering elves. 
Soon to be wreck'd on shelves, 
These scarce are half themselves, 

With age and care craved. 

10. 

But this day, Fanny Hutton 
Her last dress has put on ; 
Her fine lessons forgotten, 

She died, as the dance died ; 
And prim Betsey Chambers, 
Decay'd in her members, 
No longer remembers 

Things, as she once <lid ; 

11. 

And prudent Miss Wither 
Not in jest now doth wither* 
And soon must go — whither 

Nor I, well, nor you know ; 
And flaunting Miss Waller — 
That soon must befal her. 
Which makes folk* seem taller? $— 

Though proud, once/ as Juno ! 

ELL4. 



• Who sat up with him. 

t I have this not from Parental tradition only, 

| Death lengthens people to the eye. 
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HIGHLAND SCENERY. 

The scenery and legend of Mr. James 
Hay Allan's poem, " The Bridal of Caol- 
chaira," are derived from the vicinity of 
Cruachan, (or Cruachan-Beinn,) a moun- 
tain 3390 feet above the Ie?el of the sea, 
situated at the head of Loch Awe, a lake in 
Argyleshire. The poem commences with 
the following lines : the prose illustrations 
are from Mr. Allan's descriptive notes. 

Grey Spirit ef Ike Lake, wko tit'it at eye 

At mighty Crn&ehaa*s gigantio feet; 

And lov'st to watch thy gentle waters halve 

The silvery ripple down their glass/ sheet ; 

How oft r*ye wandered by thy margin sweet. 

And stood beside the wide and silent bay, 

Where the broad Urcha's stream thy breast doth meet, 

And Caolchairn's forsaken Donjon grey 

Looks from its narrow rock upon thy watery way. 

Maid oMne waters f in the days of yore 

What sight yon setting snn has seen to smile 

Along thy spreading bound, on tide, and shore, 

When in its pride the fortress reared its pile, 

And stood^the abbey on M the lorely isle ;" 

And Fraoch Elan's refuge tower grey 

Looked down the mighty gulfs profound defile. 

Alas 1 that Scottish eye should see the day, 

When bower, and bield, and hau, an shattered ruin lay. 

• 

What deeds have past upon thy mountain- shore ; 
What sights have been reflected in thy tide ; 
But dark and dim their tales have sunk from lore : 
Scarce is it now remembered on thy side 
Where fought Mac Colda, or Mac Phadian died. 
But lend me, for a while, thy silver shell, 
*Tis long since breath has waked ite echo wide j 
Then list, while once again I raise its swell. 
And of thy olden day a fearful legend tell—* 

INISHAIL. 



' the convent on the lovely isfe.* 



Inishail, the name of one of the islands 
in Loch Awe, signifies in Gaelic " the 
lovely isle." It is not at present so worthy 
of this appellation as the neighbouring 
" Fraoch Elan," isle of heather, not having 
a tree ot shrub upon its whole extent. At 
the period when it received its .name, it 
might, however, have been better clothed ; 
and still it has a fair and pleasant aspect : 
its extent is larger than that of any other 
island in the lake, and it is covered with a 
green turf, which, in spring, sends forth an 
-abundant growth of brackens. 

There formerly existed here a convent of 
Cistercian nuns ; of whom it is said, that 
they were " memorable for the sanctity of 



their lives arid the purity of their manners: 
at the Reformation, when the innocent 
were involved with the guilty in the suffer- 
ings of the times, their house was supprest, 
and the temporalities granted to Hay, the 
abbot of Inchaffrey, who, abjuring his for- 
mer tenets of religion, embraced the cause 
of the reformers."* Public worship was 
performed in the chapel of the convent till 
the year 1736: but a more commodious 
building having been erected on the south 
side of the lake, it has since been entirely 
forsaken ; nothing now remains of its ruin 
but a small part of the shell, of which only 
a few feet are standing above the founda- 
tion. Of the remaining buildings of the 
order there exists no trace, except in some 
loose heaps of stones, and an almost ob- 
literated mound, which marks the founda- 
tion of the outer wall. But the veneration 
that renders sacred to a Highlander the 
tombs of his ancestors, has yet preserved 
to the burying-ground its aucient sanctity. 
It is still used as a place of interment, and 
the dead are often brought from a distance 
to rest there, among their kindred. 

In older times the isle was the principal 
burying-place of many of the most con- 
siderable neighbouring families : among 
the tombstones are many shaped in the 
ancient form, like the lid of a coffin, and 
ornamented with carvings of fret-work, 
running figures, Mowers, and the forms of 
warriors and two-handed swords. They 
are universally destitute of the trace of an 
inscription. 

Among the chief families buried in In- 
ishail were the Mac Nauchtans of Fraoch 
Elan, and the Campbells of Inbherau. Mr. 
Allan could not discover the spot appro- 
priated to the former, nor any evidence of 
the gravestones which must have covered 
their tombs. The place of the Campbells, 
however, is yet pointed out. It lies on the 
south side of the chapel, and its site is 
marked by a large flat stone, ornamented 
with the arms of the family in high relief. 
The shield is supported by two warriors, 
and surmounted by a diadem, the significa- 
tion and exact form of which it is difficult 
to decide ; but the style of the carving and 
the costume of the figures do not appear to 
be later than the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

On the top of the distant hill over which 
the road from Inverara descends toCladich 
there formerly stood a stone cross, erected 
on the spot where Inishail first became 
visible to the traveller. These crosses were 

* Statistical Account, yol. viii. p. -347* , 
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general at such stations in monastic times^ 
and upon attiring at their foot the pilgrims 
knelt and performed their reverence to the 
safat, whose order they were approaching; 
From this ceremony, the spot on the hill 
above-mentioned was and is yet called 
" the cross of bending/' 

FRAOCH ELAN. 

«• The refuge tower grey 
Looked down the mighty gulfs profound defile." 

; The little castellated isle of " Fr&oeh 
Elan" lies at a short distance from Inishail, 
and was the refuge hold of the Mac Nauch* 
tans. It was given to the chief, Gilbert 
Mac Nauchtan, by Alexander III. in the 
year 1276, and was held by the tenure of 
entertaining the king whenever he should 
pass Loch Awe. The original charter of 
the grant was lately in possession of Mr. 
Campbell of Auchlian, and a copy is to be 
found in " Sir James Balfour's Collection 
of Scottish Charters." The islet of " Fraoch 
Elan" is in summer the most beautiful in 
Scotland. On one side the rock rises al- 
most perpendicular from the water. The 
lower part and the shore is embowered in 
tangled shrubs and old writhing trees. 
Above, the broken wall and only remaining 
gable of the castle looks out over the 
boughs ; and on the north side a large ash- 
tree grows from the foundation of what was 
Once the hall, and overshadows the ruin 
with its branches. Some of the window- 
niches are yet entire in the keep, and one 
of these peeping through the tops of the 
trees, shows a view of fairie beauty over 
the waters of the lake, and the woody 
banks of the opposite coast. In the sum- 
mer, Fraoch Elan, like most of the islands 
in Loch Awe, is the haunt of a variety of 
gulls and wild fowl. They come from the 
sea-coast, a distance of twenty-four miles, 
to build and hatch their young. At this 
Season, sheldrakes, grey gulls, kitaweaks, 
White ducks, teal, widgeon, and divers, 
abound in the Loch. Fraoch Elan is chiefly 
Visited by the gulls, which hold the isle in 
joint tenure with a water-eagle who builds 
annually upon the top of the remaining 
chimney. 

It is not very long since this beautiful 
Isle has been delivered over to these inha- 
bitants ; for a great aunt of a neighbouring 
gentleman was born in the oastle, and in 
" the forty-five/' preparations were privately 
made there for entertaining the prince had 
he passed by Loch Awe. 

From the name of Fr&och flan some 



have erroneously, and without any authority 
of tradition, assigned it as the dragon's 
isle,* in the ancient Gaelic legend of 
44 Fraoch and the daughter of Mey." There 
is, in truth, no farther relation between one 
and the other, than in a resemblance of 
name between the island and the warrior. 
The island of the tale was called " Elan na 
Bheast," the Monster's Isle, and the lake in 
which it lay was named Loch Luina. This 
is still remembered to have been the ancient 
appellation of Loch Avich, a small lake 
about two miles north of Loch Awe. There 
is here a small islet yet called " Elan na 
Bheast," and the tradition of the neigh- 
bourhood universally affirms, that it was 
the island of the legend. 

RIVAL CHIEFS. 

" Where fought Mac Colda, and Mac Phadian died." 

« Alaister Mac Coll Cedach." Alexan- 
der, the son of left-handed Coll, was a Mac 
Donald, who made a considerable figure in 
the great civil war : he brought two thou* 
sandmen to the assistance of Montrose, 
and received from him a commission of 
lieutenancy in the royal service. He is 
mentioned by contemporary writers, under 
the corrupted name of Kolkitto ; but time 
has now drawn stioh a veil over his history, 
that it is difficult to ascertain with any de* 
gree of certainty from what family of the 
Mac Donalds he came. By some it is 
asserted, that he was an islesman ; but by 
the most minute and seemingly authentic 
tradition, he is positively declared to have 
been an Irishman, and the son of the earl 
of Antrim. 

Of his father there Is nothing preserved 
but his name, his fate, and his animosity to 
the Campbells, with whom, during his life, 
he maintained with deadly assiduity the 
feud of his clan. It was his piper who was 
hanged at Dunavaig in Ceantir, and in his 
last hour saved the life of his chieftain by 
composing and playing the inexpressibly 
pathetic pibroch, " Colda mo Roon." But 
though he escaped at this juncture, Colda 
was afterwards taken by the Campbells, 
and hung in chains at Dunstaffnage. His 
death was the chief ground of that insatiate 
Vengeance with which his son ever after 
pursued the followers of Argyle f Long 
after the death of his father?' Alajsjfcr 
chanced to pass by Dunstaffnage in return* 
from a descent which he had made in the 
Campbell's country. As he sailed near the 

. . --p,. , 

* Statistical Account of Scotland,' vol.^uL p. &40S 
and Pennant's Tour in Scotland, 17& p. 217. Mi£ 
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castle, he saw the bones of his father still to do their endeavour to extinguish the fire; 

hanging at the place where he had suffered, " for/' said he, " it is the house of our own 

and swinging in the sea-breeze. He was blood/** The flames were soon overcome, 
so affected at the sight of the lamentable and Colda passed through the glen of the 
remains, that he solemnly vowed to revenge Mac Iutires in peace into Glen Urcha, 

them by a fearful retribution, and hastening where he burnt and destroyed all within 

his return to Ireland gathered what force his reach. From hence he marched en- 
he was able, and sailing back to Scotland tirely round Loch Awe, carrying devasta- 
offered his services to Montrose. He was Hon through the ancient and original patri- 
gladly accepted ; and during the various mony of the Campbells. As he passed by 

adventures of the marquis in the Hielands, the Loch of Ballembr, the inhabitants (a 

Alaister Mac Colda was one of the most small race named Mac Chorchadell, and 

valuable of his adherents ; and his follow- dependant upon the former clan) retired 

ers were accounted among the bravest and from their huts into the little castle of their 

best experienced in the royal army. Some chieftain, which is situated in the midst of 

of their exploits are recorded in the " Le- the Loch. Being in no way connected with 

obhair Dearg," or " Red Book of Clanra- his enemies by blood, Alaister did not con- 

nald," and fully justify the fame which they ceive that with them he held any feud, and 

received. quietly marched past their deserted habita- 

Alaister was present at the battle of tions, without laying a hand upon their 

Inbherlochie, and after the action he was property. But as his men were drawing 

sent with his followers to the country of from the lake, one of the Mac Chorchadells 

Argyle. He entered the Campbell lands fired upon their rear, and wounded a Mac 

"by Glen Eitive, and wherever he came put Donald. Alaister instantly turned : " Poor 

all who bore the name of that clan to tire little Mac Chorchadell," said he in Gaelic, 

and sword. As he marched down Glen " I beg your pardon for my want of respect 

Eitive, he crossed the bounds of the Mac in passing you without stopping to pay my 

Intires in Glen O, and in passing the house compliments ; but since you will have it so, 

of their chieftain, a circumstance occurred, I will not leave you without notice." — He 

which gives a lively picture of the extent returned, and burnt every house in Balle- 

of the ancient respect paid by a clansman mor. 

to the ties of his blood. The Mac Intires The power of the Campbells had been, 

were originally descended from the Mac so broken at Inbherlochie, that it was not 

Donalds, and lived from time immemorial until Mac Colda had arrived near the west 

upon the border of the Campbells, between coast of their country, that they were again 

that race and the south-east march of the in a condition to meet him in a pitched 

Clan Donald in Glen Coe. Upon the de- fight. At length they encountered nim on 

cline of the vast power of this sept after the skirt of the moss of Crenan, at the foot 

the fatal battle or Harlow, and upon the of a hill not far from Auchandaroch. The 

subsequent increase -of power to the Camp- battle was fought with all the fury of indi* 

Jbells, the Mac Intires placed themselves vidual and deadly hatred, but at last the 

under the latter clan, and lived with them fortune of Alaister prevailed, and the 

as the most powerful of their followers. Campbells were entirely routed, and pur- 

When Alaister Mac Colda passed through sued with great slaughter off the field of 

Glen O, he was not acquainted with the battle. Some time afterwards they again 

name of the place nor the race of its inha- collected what numbers they could gather, 

bit ants ; but knowing that he was within and once more offered battle to Alaister, as 

the bounds of the Campbells, he supposed he was returning to Loch Awe. The con- 

tbstt all whom he met were of that clan, flict was fought at the ford ofEderline, the 

Glen O was deserted at his approach, and eastern extremity of the lake ; but here the 

it is probable that the men were even then success of the Mac Donalds forsook them, 

in service with Argyle. Alaister, in his They were entirely beaten and scattered, 1 

usual plan of vengeance, ordered fire to the so that not six men were left together ; and 

house of the chieftain. A coal was in- those who escaped from the field were cut 

stas**f«tin the roof, and the heather of off by their enemies, as they endeavoured 

wfieft it was made was quickly in a blaze. 

Before, however, the flames had made much Z" 

progress A1ai«tf>r woe i/<\A thot *h_ Yi/tticA when the chieftain returned to his house, the coal 

£h£h rt f AlaiSle ' WaS lold tha * the » ou * e which had so near proved its destruction, was found in 

u- i? • Wa * 1 -* rnin £ was that Of the thereof; it was taken out by order of Mae Intire, and 

Clueftaitt «f IVJac Intire. The man of Mac V™* 6 ™** with great care by his descendants, till the 

DoB-dbf frnmmliatAli* «A-,™ a ^J i-. i **tc Glen ° wa » <*"▼«» *> America by the misfortunes 

uopmm immediately commanded his people <* the Highlands sad the oppression of his superior. 
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to lurk out of their country. Of Aiaiater's 
fate each clan and each district has a dif- 
ferent story. The Argyle Campbells say 
that he was killed at the ford/ and a broad- 
sword said to have been his, and to have 
been found on the field of battle, is at this 
day in the possession of Peter Mac Lellich 
(smith), at the croft of Dalmallie. The 
Louden Campbells, on the contrary, assert, 
that Alaister escaped from the overthrow, 
and wandering into Ayrshire, was slain by 
them while endeavouring to find a passage 
into Ireland. The. Mac Donalds do not 
acknowledge either of these stories to be 
true, but relate that their chieftahv&eM>nly 
escaped from the battle, but (though with 
much difficulty) effected his flight to Ire- 
land, where a reward being set upon his 
head, he was at length, in an unguarded 
moment, -when divested of his arms, slain 
by one of the republican troopers, by whom 
he was sought out. 

The fate, of Alaister Mac Colda is said to 
have been governed by that fatality, and 
predioted by that inspiration, which were 
once so firmly believed among the High- 
landers. His foster-mother, says tradition, 
was gifted with the second sight ; and, pre- 
vious to his departure from Ireland, the 
chieftain consulted her upon the success of 
his expedition. " You will be victorious 
over all born of woman," replied the seer> 
" till you arrive at Goch-dum Gho ; but 
when you come to that spot, your fortune 
shall depart for ever." — " Let it be so," said 
Alaister, " I shall receive my glory." He 
departed, and the spirit of his adventure 
and the huny of enterprise, perhaps, 
banished from his mind the name of the 
fatal -place. It was indeed one so insigni- 
ficant and remote, that its knowledge was 
most probably confined to the circle of a 
few miles, and not likely to be restored 
to the notice of Mac Colda, by mention or 
inquiry.. It was on the eve of his last 
battle, as his " bratach" was setting up at 
the ford of Ederline, that his attention was 
caught by a mill at a little distance; for 
some accidental reason he inquired its 
name :— " Muliian Goch-dum Gho," re- 
plied one of his men. The prediction was 
at once remembered. The enemy were at 
hand, and Alaister knew that he should 
fall. Convinced of the fatality of the pro- 
phecy, he sought not to retreat from the 
evil spot : the bourne of his fortune was 
past, and he only thought of dying as be- 
came him in the last of his fields. He made 
no comment upon the name of the place ; 
but, concealing from his followers the con-* 
flection winch it bore with his fate, gave 



directions for the proceedings ;of -the ap* 
preaching morning. In the battle he be- 
haved as he was wont, and in the close of 
the day was seen fighting furiously with 
two of the Campbells, who appeared unable 
to overcome him. Nothing more was heard 
of him : his body was never discovered ; 
but when the slain were buried by the con- 
querors, his claidh-mor was found beneath 
a heap of dead. 



Mac Phadian was an Irish captain, who, 
with a considerable body of his country- 
men, assisted Edward I. of England in his 
war to subvert the independence of Scot- 
land ; but though he took a very active part 
in the turbulent period in which he lived, 
and possessed sufficient courage and talents 
to raise himself from obscurity to power, 
yet we have nothing left of his history but 
the account of his last enormities, and the 
overthrow and death which they finally 
brought. It is probable, that we are even, 
indebted for this information to the cele- 
brity of the man by whom he fell, and 
which in preserving the victory of the con- 
queror, has also perpetuated the memory 
of the vanquished. 

The scene of the last actions of Maq 
Phadian lay in Lorn and Argyle ; and the 
old people in the neighbourhood of Loch 
Awe still retain a tradition, which marks 
but the spot where he fell. Time, however, 
and the decay of recitation during the last 
century, have so injured all which remained 
of oral record, that the legend of Mac Pha- 
dian is now confined to a very few of the 
elder fox-hunters and shepherds of the 
country, and will soon pass into oblivion 

with those by whom it is retained 

Some time in the latter end of the year 
1297, or the beginning of the year 1298* 
Edward made a grant to Mac Phadian of 
the lordships of Argyle and Lorn. The 
first belonged to sir Niel Campbell, knight, 
of Loch Awe, and chief of his clan ; the 
second was the hereditary patrimony of 
John, chief of Mac Dougall. Sir Niel did 
his endeavour to resist the usurpation of 
his lands, and though fiercely beset by the 
traitor lords, Buchan, Athol, and Mentieth, 
he for some time maintained his independ- 
ence against all their united attempts. But 
John of Lorn, who was himself in the in- 
terest and service of the English, and at 
that time in London, concurred with king 
Edward in the disponing of his territories, 
and received in remuneration a more con- 
siderable lordship. Mac Phadjan did not, 
however, remain in quiet possession of hj§ 
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in-acxniirtd domain*; he was strongly more stubborn fury; and for two bows 

opposed by Duncan of Lorn, uncle to the was maintained with such obstinate eager, 

lord ; but joining with Buchan, Athot, and nets on both sides, that neither party had 

Mentieth, he at length drove out his enemy, any apparent advantage. At length the 

and compelled him to ieek shelter with sir cause and valour of Wallace prevailed. The 

Niel Campbell. Upon this success the Irish gave way and fled, and the Scots of 

above-mentioned allies, at the head of a their party threw down their arms, and 

mixed and disorderly force gathered from kneeled for mercy. Wallace commanded 

all parts, and from all descriptions, Irish them to be spared for their birth sake, but 

and Scots, to the amount of fifteen thousand urged forward the pursuit upon the Irish, 

men, made a barbarous inroad into Argyle, Pent in by the rocks and the water, the 

and suddenly penetrating into the district latter had but little hope in flight. Many 

of Nether Locn Awe, wasted the country were overtaken and slain as they endea- 

wherever they came, and destroyed the in* voured to climb the crags, and two thou- 

habitants without regard to age or sex. In sand were driven into the lake and drowned, 

this exigency the Campbell displayed that Mac Phadian, with fifteen men, fled to a 

Constancy and experience which had ren- cave, and hoped to have concealed himself 

dered his name celebrated among his coun- till the pursuit was over ; but Duncan of 

trymen. Unable to resist the intoxicated Lorn having discovered his retreat, pursued 

multitude of his enemies, with Duncan of and slew him with his companions ; and 

Lorn, and three hundred of his veteran having . cut off the head of the leader, 

clansmen, he retired by the head of Loch brought it to Wallace, and set it upon a 

Awe and the difficult pas? of Brandir to stone high in one of the crags as a trophy 

the inaccessible heights of Craiganuni, and of the victory. 

breaking down the bridge over the Awe: In one of the steeps of Cruaehan, nearly 

betow, prevented the pursuit of the enemy opposite the rock of Brandir, there is a 

to his position. Nothing could be more secret cave, now only known to a very few 

masterly than the plan of this retreat. of the old fox-hunters and shepherds : it is 

Mac Phadian, thus baffled and outma- still called " Uagh Phadian/' Mac Pha- 

noeuvred, not only railed in his object of dian's cave ; and is asserted by tradition to 

offence, but found himself drawn into an be the place in which Mac Phadian died, 

intricate and desolate labyrinth, where his The remembrance of the battle is nearly 

multitude encumbered themselves : the want worn away, and the knowledge of the- real 

of subsistence prevented him from remain- cave confined to so few, that the den in 

ing to blockade sir Niel, and his ignorance which Mac Phadian was killed is generally 

of the clues of the place made it difficult to believed to be in the cliffs of Craiganuni : 

extricate himself by a retreat. In this exi- this is merely owing to the appearance of a 

gencc he was desirous of returning to black chasm in the face of that height, and 

Nether Loch Awe, where there was abun- to a confusion between the action of Mac 

dance of cattle and game for the support of Phadian with Wallace, and his pursuit of 

his men. At length he discovered: a pas- sir Niel Campbell. But the chasm in 

sage between the rocks and the water ; the Craiganuni, though at a distance it appears 

way was only wide enough for four persons like the mouth of a cave, is but a cleft in 

to pass abreast ; yet, as they were not in the rock ; and the few who retain the 

danger of pursuit, they retired in safety, memory of the genuine tradition of the 

and effected their march to the south side battle of the Wallace, universally agree 

of the lake. that the cave in the side of CruHchan was 

' The measures employed by Wallace to that in which Mac Phadian Was killed, 

.relieve the Campbell, and to reach the " . 

fastness wherein Mac Phadian had posted ' 

himself, were romantic and daring The " Bridal of Ca^lchai^n ,, is a legen- 

' Mac Phadian's followers were completely dary poem, founded upon a Yery slight 
surprised and taken at disarray. They tradition, concerning events which are re- 
snatched their arms, and 'rushed to defend lated to have occurred during the absence 
the pass with the boldest resolution. At of sir Colin Campbell on his expedition to 
the first onset the Scots bore back their Rome and Arragon. It is said by the tale, 
enemies over five acres of ground ; and that the chieftain was gone ten years, and 
Wallace, with his iron mace, made fearful that his wife having received no intelligence 
havoc among the enemy. Encouraged, of his existence in that time, she accepted 
however, by Mac Phadian, the Irish came the addresses of one of her husband's vas- 
to the rescue; the battle thickened -with sals, Mac <Nab of Bar*chastaihm> The 
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bridal was fifced ; but OH* the day When ft Y«t lives a man bowed down with age and ail : 

»wa» to have been solemnized, the secret Still tells he of the fearful legend'* hour— 

•was imparted to Sir Colin in Spain, by a Jt was his father «eU within the bridal bower, 

-spirit of the nether world. When the But though with man there is a weary waste. 

knight received the intelligence, he bitterly it is not so beyond the mortal way ; 

lamented the distance which prevented him "With the unbodied spirits nought is spaced ; l 

■from wreaking vengeance upon his pre- Bat when the aged world has worn away, 

sumptuous follower. The communicat- They look on earth where onoe their dwelling lay, 

f ing spirit, either Out Of love for mischief, And to theirnerer-closing eye doth show 

J 0r from a private familiarity with sir Colin, All that has been— a fairie work of day ; J 

promised to Obviate this Obstacle ; and On And all which here their mortal life did show* 

the same day, before the bridal was cele- Yet %*** in toat wnion MTer m *7 i9Ca -7 1 

*rated, transported the chieftain in a blast When thought, and life, and memorie below 

of wind from Arragon to Glen Urcha. In Hm wnk wita •>* u bow rf ftadn«*» or of woe, 

what manner sir Colin proceeded, tradition At eventime on green Inchail's isle l 

does not say; it simply records, that the a dim grey form doth sit upon the hill : 

bridal was broken, but is silent upon the fto shadow casts it in the moonshine smile, 

nature of the catastrophe. The legend is And in its folded mantle bowed and still 

now almost entirely forgotten in the neigh- No feature e'er it showed the twilight chill, 

bourhood where its events are said to have But seems beneath its hood a void grey, 

taken place. " As far as I know," says The owlet, when it comes, cries wild and shrill ; 

Mr. Allan, «' it is confined to one ol<d man, The moon grows dim when shows it in its r«y, 

•named Malcolm Mac Nab, who lives upon Kerne saw it e'er depart ;— but it Uaot at day. 

the hill of Barachastailan; he is between B y Caolchaim at night when all is still, 

eighty and nrnety years of age, and the last A ' nd the black otter i9$ues from hig lah . 

of the race of ancient smiths, who remains He Uars a YOice aW the watir cbm , 

in the place of his ancestors. A few yards u 8eems to 8peftk amld the cloudy . air . 

from his COttage there is the foundation of But some have seen beyond the Donjon stair 

one of those ancient circular forts built by where now the floor from the wall is gone, 

the Celts, and SO frequently to be met A form dim standing *mid the ether fair, 

in the Highlands : these structures are Ko light upon its fixed eye there shone, 

usually ascribed by the vulgar to Fion and And yet the blood seems wet upon its bosom wan. 

his heroes. In a neighbouring field, called • ' 

' Larich nam Fion,' there were formerly 

two others of these buildings ; their walls MY ARM-CHAIR. 

of undented stone were not many years - For the Tahle Bookt 

since entire, to the height of eight or nine - 

feet ; but they have since been pulled down In my humble opinion an arm-chair is 

and carried away to repair the neighbour- fe* superior to a sofa ; for although I bow 

ing cottages : it is from these buildings that to Cowper's judgment, (who assigned the 

the hill received its name of < Bar-a-chas- superiority to the sofa,) yet we must recol- 

tailan/ the ' eminence of the castles.' " feet that it was in compliance with the re* 

The tide of eentun'es has rolled away " ^ «J * «r k*J "** J* chose that 

O'er Innishail's solitary isle, ? ub J eCt [ OT P TaiSe : he might have eulogized 

The wind of ages and the world's decay * n , ^ tl5rmS , *?. a rm -<*air, had he COn- 

Has swept upon the Campbells* fortress pile : ***** hw °™ feel » n g* and appreciation of 

And far from what they were is changed the while Comfort. I acknowledge the « soft Tecum- 

The monks' grey cloister, and the baron's keep. bency of outstretched limbs, ' so peculiar 

I've seen the sun within the dungeon smile, *0 the sofa— the opportunity afforded the 

And in the bridal bower the Wy creep. fair sex of displaying grace and elegance 

I've stood upon the fane's foundation stone, of form, while reposing in easy negligence 

Heard the grass »igh upon the cloister's heap, on a Grecian couch— but then think of the 

And sat npon the holy cross overthrown, inug comfort of an easy-chair. Its very 

And marked within the cell where warriors sleep, name conveys a multitude of SOOthing 

Beneath the broad grey stone the timorous rabbit peep, ideas: its eommodlOUS repose for your 

The legend of the dead is past away "*** ; «*s generous and unwearied support 

As the dim eve amid the night doth fail. <* your head ; its outstretched arms wooing 

The memorie of the fearful bridal day " y ou t0 its embraces : — think on theS6 

is parted from the people of the rale ; things, and ask yourself if it be possible to 

And none are left to tell the weary tale, withstand its affectionate and disinterested 

Save on yon lone green hill try Ron's tower ^dvaniSeSt 
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On entering a room where there is an 
easy-chair, you are struck by the took of 
conscious self-importance which seems to 
distinguish it as the monarch of all the 
surrounding chairs ; there is an appearance 
of regal superiority about it, blended, how- 
ever, with such a charming condescension, 
tha| you immediately avail yourself of its 
gracious inclination to receive the burden 
of your homage. 

There is one kind of arm-chair for which 
I entertain a very resentful feeling, it 
a*tnme$ the title of an «wy-chair to induce 
you to believe it one of that amiable frater- 
nity, whereas it only claims kindred on 
account of its shape, and is in reality the 
complete antipodes of ease — I mean the 
horse-hair arm-chair. Its arms, like those 
of its brethren, invite you to repose ; but, 
if you attempt it, you are repulsed by an 
ambush of sharp snooting prickles. It is 
like a person who has a desire to please 
and obtain you for his friend, but who is of 
so incorrigibly bad a . temper that attach- 
ment is impossible. If you try to com- 
pose yourself with one of these pretenders, 
by endeavouring to protect the back of 
your head with your pocket-handkerchief 
for a pillow, you either dream that you are 
under the hands of a surgeon who is cup- 
ping you on the cheek, or that you are 
transformed into your cousin Lucy, and 
struggling to avoid being kissed by old Mr. 

T) , who does not shave above once a 

week. When you awake, you discover 
that your face has slipped off the handker- 
chief, and come immediately in contact 
with the chevaus de friee of bristles. 

As, an excellent specimen of an easy* 
chair, I select the one I at present occupy. 
Its ancient magnificence of red damask 
silk — embossed in wavy flowers and curved 
arabesques, surrounded by massive gilt 
carving— is now shrouded with an unosten- 
tatious covering of white dimity. This, 
however, does not compromise its dignity 
—it is rather a resignation of fatiguing 
splendour, and the assumption of the ease 
suitable to retirement in old age. Perhaps 
a happy father once sat in it surrounded by 
his smiling offspring: some climbing up 
the arms; others peeping over the lofty 
back, aiming to cling round his neck ; his 
favourite little girl insinuating herself be- 
hind him, while he gazes with affectionate 
but anxious thoughts on the countenance of 
bis eldest son, standing between his knees. 
Perhaps two lovers pnce sat in it togetfter, 
although there were plenty of other chairs 
in the room. (For tear some of my fair 
readers should be incredulous, I beg leave 



to assure them that it is quite possible for 
two people to sit together in an arm-chair, 
if they choose to be accommodating ; there- 
fore I would not have them dislike an -easy- 
chair on the plea of its being unsocial.) 
Perhaps it may have been the means of 
concealment — in a similar way with the arm- 
chair in " Le Nozze di Figaro. Often have 
I when a chrld carted myself round in it, 
and listened to my old nurse's wonderful 
stories, till I have fallen fast asleep. Often 
have I since enjoyed many a delightful 
book, while lolling indolently enclosed in 
its soft, warm, cushioned sides— 

M.H. 



Garrfrtt flap*. 

No. XXIL 

{From "Querer'Por Solo Querer:" 
concluded from last Number.] 

Address to Solitude. 

Sweet Solitude ! still Mirth ! that fear*st no wrong. 
Because thou dost none : Morning all day long ! 
Truth's sanctuary 1 Innocency's spring ! 
Inventions limbeck 1 Contemplation's wing ! 
Peace of my soul, which I too late pursued ; 
That know'st not the world's vain inquietude i 
Where friends, the thieves of time, let us alone 
Whole days, and a man's hours are all his own. 

Song in praise of the Same. 

Solitude, of friends the best, 

And the best companion ; 

Mother of truths, and brought at least 

Every day to bed of one : 

In this flowery mansion 

I contemplate how the rose 

Stands upon thorns, how quickly goes 

The dismaying jessamine : 

Only the soul, which is divine. 

No decay of beauty knows. 

The World is Beauty's Mirror. Flowers, 

In their first virgin purity, 

Flatt'rers both of the nose and eye,— 

To be cropt by paramours 

Is their best of destiny : 

And those nice darlings of the land, 

Which seem'd heavVs painted bow to soon, 

And bloom'd the envy of the morn,. 

Are the gay trophy of a hand. 

Unwilling to love again. 

— sadly I do live in fear, 
For, though I would not fair appear, . 
And though in truth I am not fair. 
Haunted I am like those 'that are ; 
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And here, among these rustling leaves. 
With which the wanton wind must play,,. 
Inspired by it, my sense perceives 
This snowy Jasmin whispering say. 
How much more frolic, white, and fair 
In her green lattice she doth stand, 
To enjoy the free and cooler air, 
Than in the prison of a hand.* 

Loving without hope. 

I look'd if underneath the cope 
Were one that loved, and did not hope ; 
Bnt from his nobler soul remove 
That modern heresy m love : 
When, hearing a shrill voice, I turn, 
And lo ! a sweet-tongued Nightingale, 
Tender adorer of the Morn,— 
In him I found that One and All. 
For that same faithful bird and true, 
Sweet and kind and constant lover, 
Wond'rous passion did discover, 
From the terrace of an eugh. 
And tho* ungrateful she appear'd 
Unmoved with all she saw and beard ; 
Every day, before 'twas day, . 
More and kinder things he'd say. 
Courteous, and never to be lost, 
Return'd not with complaints, but praise ; 
loving, and all at his own cost ; 
Suffering, and without hope of ease : 
For with a sad and trembling throat 
He breathes into her breast this note : - 
" I love thee not, to make thee mine ; 
But love thee, 'cause thy form's divine." 

Tfie Trite Absence in Love, 

Zelidaura, star divine, 

That du'st in highest orb of beauty shine ; 

Pardon'd Murd'ress, by that heart 

Itself, which thou dost kill, and coveted smart : 

Though my walk so distant lies 

From the sunshine of thine eyes ; 

Into sullen shadows hurl'd, 

To lie here buried from the world ; 

f Tis the least reason of my moan, 

That so much earth is 'twixtus thrown. 

'Tis absence of another kind, 

Grieves me ; for where you are present too, 

Love's Geometry does find, 

I have ten thousand miles to you. • . 

* Tis not absence to be far, 

But to abhor is to absent ; 

To those who in disfavour are, 

Sight itself is banishment. f 

To a Wavriore**. 

HeaVn, that created thee thus warlike, stole 
Into a woman's body a man's souL 
But nature's law in vain dost thou gainsay ; 
The woman's valour lies another way. 



The dress, the tear, the blush, the witching eye, 

More witching tongue, are beauty's armoury : • 

To railly ; to discourse in companies, 

Who's fine, who courtly, who a wit, who wise ; 

And with the awing sweetness of a Dame, 

As conscious of a faee can tigers tame, 

By tasks and circumstances to discover, 

Amongst the best of Princes, the best Lover ; 

(The fruit of all those flowers) who serves with most 

Self diffidence, who with the greatest boast ; 

Who twists an eye of Hope in braids of Fear ; 

Who silent (made for nothing but to bear 

Sweet scorn and injuries of love) envies 

Unto his tongue the treasure of his eyes : 

Who, without vaunting shape, hath only wit ; 

Nor knows to hope reward, tho' merit it : 

Then, out of all, to make a choice so rare, 

So lucky-wise, as if thou wert not fair .• 

All mischief* reparable but a lost Love, 

1. 

A second Argo, freighted 

With fear and avarice. 

Between the sea and skies 

Hath penetrated 

To the new world, unworn. 

With the red footsteps of the snowy mora, 

2. 

Thirsty of mines ; 

She comes rich back; and (the curl'd rampire past 

Of watry mountains, cast 

Up by the winds) 

Ungrateful shelf near home 

Gives her usurped gold a silver home. - 

3. 

A devout Pilgrim, who - 
To foreign temple bare 
* Good pattern, fervent prayer, 
Spurr'd by a pious vow ; 
Measuring so large a space, 
That earth lack'd regions for his plantsf to trace ; 

4. 

Joyful returns, tho' poor : 

And, just by his abode, 

Falling into a road 

Which laws did ill secure, 

Sees plunder'd by a thief 

(O happier man than I ! for 'tis) his life. 

5. 

Conspicuous grows a Tree, 

Which wanton did appear. 

First fondling of the year. 

With smiling bravery, 

.And in his blooming pride . 

The Lower House of Flowers did deride :* 



• Claridiana, the Enchanted Queen, speaks this, and 
the following speech. 

f Claridofo, rival to Felisbravo, speaks this.. - 



• Addressed to Zelidaura. 
f Soles of his feet. 
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When Ills silk robes sod fair 

(Hit youth's embroidery, 

Toe crownet of a spring, 

Narcissus of the air) 

Rough Boreas doth confound, 

And with his trophies strews the scorned ground. 



Trusted to tedious hope 

So many months the Corn ; 

Which now begins to turn 

Into a golden crop : 

The lusty grapes, (which plump 

Are the Inst farewell of the summer's pomp) 

8. 

How spacious spreads the vine ! — 
.Nursei up with hew much care. 
She lives, she thrives, grows fair ; 
'Bout her loved Elm doth twine :— 
Comes a cold cloud ; and lays, 
In one, the fabric of so many days. 

9. 

A silver River small 

In sweet accents 

His music vents, 

(The warbling virginal. 

To which the merry birds do sing-^ 

Timed with stops of gold the silver string) ; 

10. 

He steals by a greenwood 

With fugitive feet ; 

Oay, jolly, sweet : 

Comes me a troubled flood ; 

And scarcely one sand stays, 

To be a witness of his golden days.— 

11. 

The Ship's upweigh'd ; 

The Pilgrim made a Saint ; 

Next spring re-crowns .the Plant ; 

Winds raise the Corn, was laid ; 

The Vine is pruned ; 

The Rivulet new tuned : — 

But in the 111 I have 

I'm left alive only to dig my grave, 

12. 

Lost Beauty, I will die, 

But I will thee recover ; 

And that I die not instantly, 

Shews me more perfect Lover : 

For (my Soul gone before) 

I live not now to live, but to deplore. 

C. L. 



• Allusion to the Tagus, and golden sands. 



WELSH WEDDINGS. 
From a Lady — To the Editor. 

Sir, — If a brief account of the manner 
of celebrating marriage in some parts of 
Wales should afford entertainment to your 
readers, I shall feel gratified. 

The early part of my life was spent at a 
village in the mountainous part of Gla- 
morganshire, called Myrther Tidvel. Since 
then it has become a considerable place for 
the manufactory of iron, and I expect both 
the manners and inhabitants are much 
changed : the remembrance of its rural 
and lovely situation, and of the simplicity 
of its humble villagers, when I lived 
amongst them, often produces in my mind 
the most pleasing sensations. 

Some weeks previous to a wedding taking 
place, a person, well-known in the parish, 
went round and invited all, without limita- 
tion or distinction, to attend. As the cere- 
monies were similar I shall select one, as 
an illustration, in which I took part as 
bride's-maid to a much valued servant. 

On the evening previous to the marriage, 
a considerable company assembled at the 
bride's father's, and in a short time the 
sound of music proclaimed the approach 
of the bridegroom. The bride and her 
company were then shut up in a room, and 
the house-doors locked; great and loud 
was the cry for admittance from without, 
till I was directed, as bride's-maid, by an 
elderly matron, to open the window, and 
assist the bridegroom to enter, which being 
done the doors were set open, and his party 
admitted. A room was set apart for the 
young people to dance in, which continued 
for about an hour, and having partaken of 
a common kind of cake and warm ale, 
spiced and sweetened with sugar, the com- 
pany dispersed. 

At eight, next morning, I repaired to the 
house of the bridegroom, where there bad 
assembled in the course of an hour about 
one hundred and fifty persons : he was a 
relation to the dissenting minister, a man 
highly esteemed; and he was much re- 
spected on that as well as his own account. 
The procession set out, preceded by a cele- 
brated harper playing " Come, haste to the 
wedding;" the bridegroom and I came 
next, and wefe followed by the large com- 
pany. At the door of the bride's father we 
were met by the bride, led by her brother, 
who took their station behind the bride- 
groom and me ; her company joining, and 
adding nearly as many again to the pro- 
cession : we then proceeded to the church, 
the music playing as before. After the 
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ceremony the great door of the church was 
opened, and the bride and her maid haying 
changed their partners were met at it by 
the harper, who struck tip <'Joy to the 
bridegroom," and led the way to a part of 
the church-yard never used as a burial- 
ground ; there placing himself under a large 
yew- tree the dancers immediately formed, 
the bride and bridegroom leading off the 
two first dances,^-" The beginning of the 
world," and " My wife shall have her 
way •" these are never danced but on like 
occasions, and then invariably. 

By this time it was twelve o'clock, and 
the bride and bridegroom, followed by a 
certain number, went into the house, where 
a long table was tastefully set out with 
bread of two kinds, one plain and the other 
with currants and seeds in it; plates of 
ornamented butter; cold and toasted cheese; 
with ale, some warmed and sweetened. 
The bride and her maid were placed at the 
head of the table, and the bridegroom and 
her brother at the bottom. After the com- 
pany had taken what they liked, a plate 
was set down, which went round, each 
person giving what they chose, from two to 
five shillings; this being done, the money 
was given to the bride, and the company 
resigned their places to others ; and so on 
in succession till all had partaken and given 
what they pleased. Dancing was kept up 
till seven, and then all dispersed. At this 
wedding upwards of thirty pounds was 
collected. 

In an adjoining parish it was the custom 
for the older people to go the evening be- 
fore, and take presents of wheat, meal, 
cheese, tea, sugar, &c, and the young peo^ 
pie attended next day, when the wedding 
was cqnducted much in the way I have 
described, but smaller sums of money were 
given. 

This method of forwarding young people 
has always appeared to me a pleasing trait 
in the Welsh character ; but it only prevails 
amongst the labouring classes. 

When a farmer's daughter, or some 
young woman, with a fortune of from one 
hundred to two hundred pounds, marries, 
it is generally very privately, and she re- 
turns to her father's house for a few weeks, 
where her friends and neighbours go to see 
her, but none go empty-handed. When 
the -appointed time arrives for the- young 
man to fake home his wife, the elderly 
women are invited to attend the starald, 
that is, the furniture which the young 
Woman provides; in general it is rather 
considerable. It is conveyed in great 
order, there being fixed rules as to the arti-i 



cles to be moved off first, and those which 
are to follow. I have thought this a pleas- 
ing sight, the company being all on horse- 
back, and each matron in her appointed 
station, the nearest relations going first ; all 
have their allotted basket or pieee of small 
furniture, a horse and car following after- 
wards with the heavier articles. The next 
day. the young couple are attended by the 
younger part of their friends, and this is 
-called a tttrmant, and is frequently pre- 
ceded by music The derivation of ttarald 
and turmant I never could learn, though I 
have frequently made the inquiry. 

I am, sir, &c. &c 

A.B. 

CUMBERLAND WEDDINGS. 

In Cumberland, and some other parts of 
the north of England, they have a custom 
called a " bridewain," or the public celebra- 
tion of a wedding. A short time after a match 
is entered into, the parties give notice of it; 
in consequence of which the whole neigh- 
bourhood, for several miles round, assemble 
at the bridegroom's house, and join in: 
various pastimes of the county. This 
meeting resembles the wakes or revels cele- 
brated in other places ; and a plate or bow! 
is fixed in a convenient place, where each 
of the company contributes in proportion to 
his inclination and ability, and according 
to the degree of respect the parties are held 
in; by which laudable custom a worthy 
couple have frequently been benefited with 
a supply of money, from fifty to a hundred 
pounds. .The following advertisements are 
from Cumberland newspapers :— 

Invitation. 

Suspend for one day your cares and your labours, 
And come to this wedding*, kind friends and good neigh- 
- bows. 

Notice is hereby given, that the* mar- 
riage of Isaac Pearson with Frances Atkin- 
son, will be solemnized in due form in the 
parish church of Lamplugh, in Cumberland, 
on Tuesday next, the 30th of May inst« 
(1786); immediately after which the bride 
and bridegroom, with their attendants, will 
proceed to Lonefoot, in the said parish, 
where the nuptials will be celebrated by a 
variety of rural entertainments. 

Then come one and all 

A.t Hymen's soft call, 
From Whitehaven, Workington, Harington, Dean,* 
Hail, Ponsonby, Blaing, and all places between ; 
From Egremont, Cockermouth, Barton, St. Bee's, 
Cint, Kinnyside, Calder, and parts such as these ; 
And the country at large may flock in if they please. 
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Smcli sports there will be at nave' seldom ten seen, 

Sack wrestling' and fencing, and dancing between, 

And meet for prixea, for f rolie and fan, 

By horses and asses, and dogs, will be ran, 

That you'll go home happy— as sore as a gun. 

In a word, sneh a wedding can ne'er fad to please ; . 

for the snorts of Olympus were trifles to these. . 

Jfota Bene— You'll please to observe that the day 
Of this grand bridal pomp is the thirtieth of May, 
When 'tis hop'd that the sun, to enliven the sight, 
like the flambeau of Hymen, will deign to born bright. 

Another Advertisement, 
Bridewain. 

There let Hymen oft appear, 
In saffron robe and taper clear, 
And pomp and feast and revelry, 
With mask and antic pageantry ; 
' Soch sights as youthful poets dream. 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 

George Hayto, -who married Anne, the 
daughter of Joseph and Dinah Colin, of 
Crosby mill, purposes having a Bridewain 
at his house at Crosby, near Maryport, on 
Thursday, the 7th day of May. next, (1789), 
where he will be happy to see his friends 
and well-wishers ; for whose amusement 
there will be a variety of races, wrestling- 
matches, &c. &c. The prizes will be— a 
saddle, two bridles, a pair of gande (f amour, 
gloves,' which, whoever wins, is sure to be 
married within the twelvemonths ; a girdle 
(ceinture de Venue) possessing qualities not 
to be described ; and many other articles, 
sports, and pastirhes, too numerous to men- 
tion, but which can never prove tedious in 
the exhibition. 

. From fashion's laws and customs free, 
We welcome sweet variety ; 
By turns we laugh, and dance, and sing ; 
Time's for ever on the wing ; 
And nymphs and swains on Cumbria's plain, 
Present the golden age again. 



EAKLY BISING. 

Buffon rose always with the sun, and he 
used often to tell by what means he had 
accustomed himself to get out of bed so 
early. " In my youth," said he, " I was 
very fond of sleep ; it robbed me of a great 
deal of my time ; but my poor Joseph (his 
domestic) was of great service in enabling 
me to overcome it. I promised to give 
Joseph a crown every time that he could 
make .mQ^get up at six. The next morning 
he did not fail to awake and torment me ; 
but he received only abuse. The day after 
he did the same, with no better success, 
and I was obliged at noon to confess that 
I had : lost my time. I told him, that he 
did not know how to manage his business ; 
that he ought to think of my promise, and 
not to mind my threats. The day follow- 
ing he employed force ; I begged for in- 
dulgence, I bid him begone, I stormed, but 
Joseph persisted. I was therefore obliged 
to comply, and he was rewarded every day 
for the abuse which he suffered at the mo- 
ment when I awoke, by thanks, accom- 
panied with a crown, which he received 
about an hour after. Yes, I. am indebted 
to 'poor Joseph for ten or a dozen of the 
volumes of my work. " 
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A GOOD EXCUSE. ~ 

In the Court of Session in Scotland, the 
judges who do not attend, or give a proper 
excuse for their absence, are, by law, liable 
to a fine ; but it is common, on the first day 
of the session, for the absentee to send an 
excuse to the lord president. Lord Stone- 
field having sent such an excuse, on the 
president mentioning it, the late lord jus- 
tice clerk Braxfield said, in his broad dia- 
lect, " What excuse can a stout fallow like 
him hae ?" " My lord," said the president, 
" he has lost his wife." The justice, who 
was fitted with a Xanthippe, replied, " Has 
he ? that is a gude excuse indeed : I wish 
we had a' the same." 



PUNCTUALITY. 

» 

"A Quarter before." : 

Industry is of little avail, without a habit 
of very easy acquirement — punctuality : on 
this jewel the whole machinery of success- 
ful industry may be said to turn. 

When lord Nelson was leaving London 
on his' last, but glorious, expedition against 
the enemy, a quantity of cabin furniture 
was ordered to be sent on board his ship. 
He had a farewell dinner party at his 
house; and the upholsterer having waited 
upon his lordship, with an account of the 
completion of the goods, he was brought into 
the dining-room, in a corner of which his 
lordship spoke with him. The upholsterer 
stated to his noble employer, tnat every 
thing was finished, and packed, and would 
go in the waggon, from a certain inn, at *ix 
o'clock. " And you go to the inn, Mr. A., 
and see them off." " I shall, my lord; 1 
shall be there punctually at #£p." " A 
quarter before six, Mr. A.," returned lord 
Nelson ; " be there a quarfer before : to 
that quarter of an hour I owe every thing 
in life." 
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A venerable old man is, as the rea 
of a' newspaper, still more venerable ; 
his employment implies that nature 
lives in him; — that he is anxious 
learn how much better the world is on 
leaving it, than it was when he came i 
it. When he reads of the meddlings of o> 
legislation, he thinks of " good old tinn 
and feels with the poet — 

But litra in ilterM; twle'i nnreelinf tndn 



Unwieldy wr ulth sad cumbrous pomp repose ; 

And eVry ml to luxury slly'd. 

And ev'ry puif that folly pay* Id pride- 

Time polls hour, lint plenty bade Id bloom, 

Those calm desini that nk'4 bat tittle room ; 

Those h sal lh fa I sports Urn I grmc'd til e peaceful scene, 

LLv'J la each look, ind brighten'd all Uie greta ; 

Vol. I.— 28. 



He reads of proposals for extending the 
poor-laws to one part of the United King- 
dom not yet cursed with that sure and cer- 
tain meant of increasing the growth of 
poverty — he reads of schemes of emigration 
ibr an alleged surplus of human beings 
from all parts of the empire — he reads of 
the abundance of public wealth, and of (he 
increase of private distress — and he remem- 
bers, that 

A tima [here m, ere England's- griefs begun. 
When eVry food of ejuuud muiatainM ill dub ; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
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The old man, who thus reads and recol- 
lects, has seen too much of factions to be a 
partisan. His only earthly interest- is the 
good of his country. A change uT the 
administration is to him of no import, if it 
bring not blessings to the present' genera- 
tion that entail a debt of gratitude upon 
posterity. Alterations in public affairs, if 
violently effected, he scarcely expects will be 
lasting, and leves human nature too well 
to desire them ; yet he does not despair of 
private undertakings on account of their 
novelty or vastness; and therefore he was 
among the earliest promoters of vaccination, 
and of Winsor's plan for lighting the streets 
with gas. He was a proprietor of the first 
vessel navigated by. steam,. and would rather 
fail with Brunei than succeed at court. 

The eld man's days are -few. He has 
discovered that the essential requisites of 
human existence are small in number; and 
that in, strength itself there is weakness/ 
He speculates upon Tilling mankind by the 
law of kindness ; and, as a specimen of the 
possibility, he kindles good-will with the 
materials o£strjfe. 



(garrtrfe papa. 

No. XXIII. 

[From the "Downfall of Robert, Earl of 
Huntingdon/* arr Historical Play, by T. 
Hey wood, 1601.] 

Chorus ; Skelton, the Poet. 

Shelton y (to the Audience). The Youth that leads 
yon virgin by the hand,* 
As doth the Sun the Morning richly clad, 
Is onr Earl .Robert — or your Robin Hood- 
That in those days was Earl of Huntingdon. 

: Robin recounts to Marian the pleasures 
•of a forest life. 

'. Robin, Marian, thou see'st, tho' courtly pleasures 

want, 
.Yet country sport in Sherwood is not scant : 
•For the soul-ravishing delicious sound 
Of instrumental music, we have found 
The winged quiristers, with divers notes 
Bent from their quaint recording pretty throats, 
On every branch that compasseth our bower, 
Without command contenting us each hour. / 
For arras hangings and rich tapestry, 
We have sweet Nature's best embroidery. 
For thy steel glass, wherein thou wont'st to look, 
Thy chrystal eyes gaze in a chrystal brook. 
At Court a flower or two did deck thy head \ 
-Now with whole garlands it is circled : 



For what we want in wealth, we hare in flowers ; 
And what we lose in halls, we find in bowers. 
.. . Marian. Marian hath all, sweet Robert, having 
thee ; 
And guesses thee as rich in having me. 

Scarlet recounts to Scathlock the pfca- 
sures of an "Outlaw's life. 

Scarlet. It's full men yeart tiaBe we were outlaw* 
first, 
And wealthy Sherwood was our heritage. 
For all those years we* reqgied uncogtrolTd, 
From Barnsdale shroge to Nottingham's red cliffs. 
At Blithe and Tiokhill were we welcome guests ; 

. Good George-a-gr«en at Bradford was our friend, 
And wanton Wakefield's Pinner'ioved tfs welL 
At Barnsley dwells a Potter tough and -strong, 
That never brook'd we brethren should Save wrong. 
The Nuns of Farnsfield, pretty Nuns tnejfjbe, 
Gave napkins, shirts* and bands, to him a*d me. 
Bateman of Kendal gave us Kendal green/ 
And Sharpe of Leeds sharp arrows for us jhade. 
At Rotherham dwelt our Bowyer* God him bliss ; 

. Jackson he hight, his bows did never missv* 

Fitzwater,, banished, seekmgt&i daughter 
Matilda (Robin's Marian) inthi-fwfst of 
Sherwood, makes his complaint 

r Fit*. Well did he write, «nd micjde did he know, 
That said " This world's felicity was woe, 
Which greatest states con hajrdly undergo." 
Whilom Fitxwater in fair England's Court 
Pos^asf felicity and happy state. 
And in his hall blithe Fortune kept her sport ; 
Which glee one hour of woe did ruinate. 
Fitzwater once had castles, towns, and towers ; 
Fair gardens, orchards, and delightful bowers ; 
But now nof garden, orchard, town, nor tower, 
Hath poor Fitzwater left within his power. 
Only wide walks are left me in the world, 
Which these stiff limbs will hardly let me tread : 
And when I sleep, heavn's glorious canopy 
Me and my mossy couch doth overspread. r , 

He discovers Robin Hood sleeping"/ 
Marian strewing flowers over him. 

Fit*. — in good time see where my comfort stands, 
And by her lies dejected Huntingdon. 
Look how my Flower holds flowers in her hands, 
And flings those sweets upon my sleeping son. 

Feigns himself blind r to try if she tviH 
know him. 

Marian. What aged man art thou? or by what 
chance 
Camest thou thus far into the wayless wood ? 

Fit*. Widow, or wife, or maiden, if thou be ; 
Lend me thy hand : thou see'st I cannot see. 
Blessing betide thee ! little feel'st thou want ; 
With me, good child, food is both hard and scant. 
These smooth even veins assure me, He is kind* 
Whatever he be, my girl, that thee dpth find. ' 
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I poor aid old am wft of all earth's good ; 
And desperately am crept into this wood, 
To seek the poor man's patron, Robin Hood. 

Af<mo», And thou art welcome, welcome, aged man, 
Aye ten timee welcome to Maid Marian. 
Here's wine to cheer thy heart ; drink, aged man. 
There's venison, and a knife ; here'a manchet foe.— 
My Robin stirs : I must sing him asleep. 

A Judgment 
A JViched Prior* Servingman* 

Prior. What newt with yon, Sir ? 

Sere. Ev*n heavy aewe, my Lord; for the light fire, 
Falling in manner of a ire-drake 
Vpon a ban of -yours, hath burnt six barn*, 
And not avatrike of ©orn reservM from dust. 
No hand could, save it ; yet tea thousand hand* 
Labour'd their best* though none for love of yoa ; 
For every tqngue with bitter cursing bann'd 
Your Lordship, as the viper of the land. 

Prior* What meant the villains ? 

Serv. Thus and thus they cried : 
" Upon tbis churl, this hoarder up of corn* 
This spoiler of the Earl of Huntingdon, 
This lust-defiled, merciless, false Prior, 
Bear's raineth judgment down in shape of fire.** 
Qld wives that scarce could with their crutches creep, 
And little babes that newly learn'd to speak, 
Men masterless that thorough want did weep, 
All in one voice with a confused cry 
In execrations bann'd you bitterly. 
•* Plague follow plague,** they eried ; " he hath undone 
The good Lord Robert, Earl of Huntingdon." 



[From " Phillis of Scyros,** a Dramatic 
Pastoral, Author Unknown, 1655. J 

True Love irremovable by Death. 

Serpffla. Phiilis* 

gerpilla. Thyrsis believes thee dead, and justly may 
Within his youthful breast then entertain 
New flames of love, and y»t therein be free* 
From the least show of doing injury 
To that rich beaaty which he think* extimet, , 
And happily hath mourn'd for long ago : 
But when he shall perceive thee here alive* 
Hia old lo*t lore will then with thee revive* 

Phitti*. That love, Serpilla, which eaa be removed 
With the light breath of an imagined death* 
U but a faint weak love j nor care I much 
Whether it live within, or still lie dead. 
Ev'u I myself believ'd him long ago 
Dead, and enclosed within an earthen urn j 
And yet, abhorring any other love, 
I only loved that pale-faced beauty still i 
And those dry bones, dissolved into du«t: 
And underneath their ashes kept alive 
The lively flames of my still-burning fire. 

CeUa, being put to sleep by an ineffectual 
poi*o» x uwking believes herself- to beamang 
th&dmd. the oW Shepherd Nwrei* /iwk 



her, and re-assures her of her still being 
alive. 

Shepherd. Celia, thou talkeat idly j eall again 
Thy wandering senses ; thou art yet alive. 
And, if thou wilt not credit what I say, 
Look up, and see the heavens turning round ; 
The son descending down into the west. 
Which not long since thou eaw'st rise in the eMt; 
Observe, that with the motion of the air 
These fading leaves do fall :— 
In the infernal region of the deep 
The sun doth never rise, nor ever set ; 
Nor doth a falling leaf there e'er adorn 
Those black eternal plants. 
Thou still art om the earth "mongst mortal men. 
And still thou livest. I am Narete. These 
Are the sweet fields of Seyros* Know'st thou not 
The meadow where the fountain springs ? this wood ?• 
Euro's great mountain, and Ormmo*s hill ; 
The hill where thou wert born ? 

Thyrsis, upbraided by PhiUis for loving 
another, while he supposed her dead, «k 
plies— 

Thirsis. do not tarn thy face another way. 
Perhaps thou thinkest, by denying thus 
That lovely visage to these eyes of mine, 
To punish my misdeeds ; but think not ao. 
Look on me still, and mark me what i any, 
(For, if thou know'st it not, I'll tell thee then), 
A more severe revenger of thy wrongs 
Thou canst not have than those fair eyes of thine. 
Which by those shining beams that wound m» kf»H 
Punish me more than all the world can do. 
What greater pain eanst thou inflict on me, 
Than still to keep as fire before my face 
That lovely beauty, which I have betray'd ; 
That beauty, I have lost ? 

Night breaks off her speech.* 

NiauT.— But stay 1 for there methinks I see the 
Sua* 
Eternal Painter, now begin to rise, 
And limn, the heavens in vermilion dye ; 
And having dipt his pencil, aptly framed. 
Already iu the colour of the morn, 
Wiih various temper he doth mix in one 
Darkness tfnd Light : and drawing curiously 
Strait golden lines quite thro' the dusky sky, 
A rough draught of the day he seems to yield, 
With red and tawny in an azure field.— 
Already, by the clattering of their bits, 
Their giagling harness, and their neighing sovnds, 
I hear Eous and fierce Ptrons 
Come panting on my back ; and therefore I 
Must fly away. And yet I do not 6y, 
But follow on my regulated course. 
And those eternal Orders I received 
F*m» the First Mover of the Univewa. 

C. I* 



• la the. Prologue. 
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; C&t Brama* 

'• The following communication from " a- 
matter-of-fact" correspondent, controverts 
an old dramatist's authority on an historical 
point. # It should be recollected, however, 
that poets have large license, and that few 
playwrights strictly adhere to facts without 
injury to poetical character and feeling. 
The letter is curious, and might suggest 
an amusing parallel in the manner of Plu- 
tarch, between the straightforward cha- 
racter and the poetical one. 

KING JOHN AND MATILDA. 

~ To the Editor. 

Sir,— -Having been in the country during 
the publication of the first parts of the 
Table Book, I have but now just bought 
them; and on perusing them, I find in 
part 1, col. 112 et infra, Mr. C. Lamb's 
first specimen of the Garrick Plays, called 
"King John and Matilda;" wherein the 
said Matilda, the daughter of the old baron 
Fitzwater* is supposed to be poisoned by 
King John's order, in a nunnery. She is 
especially entitled therein as " immaculate" 
— " Virtue's white virgin," — and "matt/and 
martyr." Now, sir, I presume it to be well 
known, that in the best legends extant of 
the times of Richard I. and John, this iden- 
tical Matilda, or Maud Fitzwater, is chro- 
nicled as the chere amie and companion of 
the outlawed Robert Fitzooth, earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, whom, as " Robin Hood," she fol- 
lowed as *' Maid Marian ;" and with whom, 
on his restoration to his honours by king 
Richard, (to his earldom and estates,) she 
intermarried, and became countess of Hunt- 
ingdon, and was in every respect a wife, 
though we have no records whether she 
ever became a mother ; and that when by 
king John the earl was again outlawed, 
and driven to the wilds of Sherwood forest, 
his countess also again shared his misfor- 
tunes, and a second time took the name of 
" Maid Marian," (then rather a misnomer,) 
as he did that of " Robin Hood." 

During the first outlawry of Robin Hood, 
and while Marian, or more properly Ma- 
tilda, was yet a maid, John (then prince 
John, Richard being in Palestine) made 
overtures to the old baron Fitzwalter for 
his daughter as a mistress, and being re- 
fused, and finding she was in the society of 
Robin Hood and his merry men, attacked 
them, and a bloody fray ensued; during 

■^ :■_- - iiii i . r ■__■ ii 

• ThU ig an error of the poet's. His real name was 
Fita-WaJter, i. e. the urn ofWalfr, 



which, John and Matilda (in the nude cos- 
tume of forest green) met, and fought: 
John required her to yield, and she as 
resolutely desired him, in a reproachful 
taunt, to win her first ; and so stoutly did 
she belabour him, as the rest of the foresters 
did his party also, that he was constrained 
to yield, and to withdraw from a contest in 
which nothing was to be got but blows. 

We hear nothing more of any attempts of 
John's to molest her or her party till after 
the death of Richard, and his own accession 
to the throne, when he spitefully ousted 
the earl and countess from their honours 
and possessions, and confiscated all to his 
own use; and thus this unfortunate pair, 
as I have above stated, were again con- 
strained to quit the castle for the forest. 

But it is certain, that long before John 
became king, Matilda, alias Maud, alias 
Marian, had ceased to be a maid ; and we 
have no account of any attempts whatsoever 
made by king John upon or against the 
quondam Matilda Fitzwalter, afterwards 
alternately Maid Marian and countess of 
Huntingdon. Indeed all the legends of 
Robin Hood's life present " Maid Marian" 
as having lived with him unmolested by any 
such attempts during the whole of his second 
outlawry, and as having survived Robin's 
tragical end ; though of her subsequent fate 
they are all silent, expressing themselves 
indeed ignorant of what was her destiny. 
Certainly she may then have retired into a 
nunnery, but at all events not as Matilda 
Fitzwalter; for she had^been legally mar- 
ried and formally acknowledged by Rich- 
ard I. as countess of Huntingdon ; and as 
she spent the last part of her fellowship 
with her husband in Sherwood forest under 
her romantic forest appellation, it is scarcely 
probable that she would resume her title 
on entering into a nunnery. I would pre- 
sume, therefore, that however and wher- 
ever she ended her days, it must have been 
under the cognomen of "Maid Marian." 
And as her husband lived for some years 
in the forest after the accession of John, I 
should think it scarcely likely that after 
such a great lapse of time, and after the 
change which had taken place in Matilda 
both as regards her worldly station and 
age, and I should presume person, (from 
such a continued exposure to the air and 
weather,) John should renew any attempt 
upon her. 1 should therefore feel exceed- 
ingly gratified if either yourself or Mr. C. 
Lamb could adduce any historical facts to 
reconcile all these discrepancies, and to 
show how the facts, as supposed in the 
play of " King John and Matilda," could, 
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in the natural course of events, and in the with her charms, proposed to her father for 
very teeth of the declarations made in the her as his mistress, (precisely the events 
history of Robin Hood and his consort, connected with Maid Marian ;) and being 
hare taken place. refused, he attacked Castle Baynard, and 
Mark this also ; — the historians of Robin ultimately destroyed it. However, for the 
Hood and Maid Marian (and their history reasons 1 have before stated, I am decidedly 
was written, if not by contemporaries, yet in of opinion, that if such a baron was pro- 
the next generation ; nor is it likely that prietor of Castle Baynard, it must have 
such a renowned personage should be un- been the father of Maid Marian, as I can- 
noticed in chronicles for any space of time) not suppose that there were two. I cannot 
all declare that they could not ascertain the precisely remember, nor have I any thing 
fate of Marian after the death of Robin, at hand to refer to, but I believe it was at a 
Hit death and burial are well known, and tourney somewhere fc that prince John first 
the inscription to his memory is still extant ; saw Maud* 
hut she was lost sight of from the time of 

his decease. How comes it then that r 

Robert Davenport, in the 17th century, 

should be so well informed, as to know that 

Matilda ended her days in a nunnery by For *** Ta °le Booh. 

poison administered by order of king John, 

when there is no tradition extant of the THE PHANTOM LIGHT. 

time or manner of her decease ? We have 

no other authority than this of Davenport's Whafc phantom light from yonder lonely tower, 

tragedy on the Subject ; and I should there- Glimmers yet paler than the pale moon beam ;— 

fore be inclined to think that he was mis- Bwaktof the darkness of the midnight hour,- 

informed, and that, the event recorded by Wh&t **•• iu dismal * »d»acholy !*•■» ? 

him never happened. As to its being ano- w . , . , e ^ A , . , . . t 

ther Matilda Walter, it is highly pre- ^not the bnghtness of that glomus i lg ht, 

posterous to imagine. Is it likely tfiat at JP**" *" " pi f£ , " fcoBI the ^S ""** ' 

fu *• .i t. u l. * i. Tis not the pharos of the dangerous night, 

the same time there should be two barons __. . A • a i~:!Li~ .i.;.;.. *»,a 

- ., - , A . if ii- j v Mid storms and winds benignly shining forth, 

of that name and title, each having a daugh- ' 

ter named Matild a or Maud ? Davenport gtffl are the wRve§ that WMh this de9ert ^^ 

Calls his \ aron ** .^, b * r ° n . V****}™} No breath is there tofill thefi.her's sail; 

and the father of Maid Marian is described Yet round yon isle i8 heftrd the dUtant rMT 

as the old baron : both must therefore have f billows writhing in a tempest's gale. 

lived in the reign of Richard I., and also in 

that of John till their death. Indeed we Doomed are the mariners that rashly seek 

have proof that the baron was alive in To land in safety on that dreadful shore; 

John's reign, because Richard I. having For once engulfed in the forbidden creek, 

restored him at the same time that he par- Their fate is sealed— they're never heard of more. 

doned Fitzooth, John dispossessed them both 

on his accession. For spirits there exert nnholy sway— 

I think it therefore highly improbable , When favonred by the night's portentous gloom- 
that there should have been SO remarkable Seduce the sailor from his trackless way, 
a coincidence as two barons Fitzwalter, and And lure the wretch to an untimely doom. 
two Matildas at the same time, and both 

the latter subject to the unwelcome ad- A demon tenant 1 * yonder lonely towe* 

dresses of John: consequently I cannot A dreadful compound of hell, earth, and air; 

give credence, without proofs, to the idci- To * Bi * Kt he vbit8 not his favonrite *"»». 

dent in Davenport's play. So P ale *" li &* t - that fainttv glimmers there. 

I am, Sir, In storms he seeks that solitary haunt, 

respectfully yours, And, with their lord, a grim unearthly crew ; 

" The Veileo Spirit " Who ' wbile they join in * ild di80ordant chaat » 

The mystic revels of their race pursue. 

May 17, 1827. T 

_ -,. . x . A , , -. , But when the fiends have gained their horrid lair,' 

^ ?: S -— Since * nt,n g the above, my friend- The n ht then burgts forth with a blood . re d glare ; 

F. C. N. suggests to me, that there was a' And hantom form8 ^ & t ftlong the waTe , 

baron Fitzwalter in John's reign, proprietor ^h^ ^^ long ^ ^^4 ^ g^. 
of Castle Baynard, whose daughter Matilda 

John saw at a tourney, and being smitten C* 
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A GROVE 

The Formation op one with a View 
to the Picturesque. 

The prevailing character of a grove is 
tantry; fine trees are lovely objects; a 
grove is an assemblage of them ; in which 
•very individual retains much of its own 
peculiar elegance ; and whatever it loses is 
transferred to the superior beauty of the 
whole. To a grove, therefore, which admits 
of endless variety in the disposition of the 
trees, differences in their shapes and their 
greens are seldom very important, and 
sometimes they are detrimental. Strong 
contrasts scatter trees which are thinly 
planted, and which have not the connection 
of underwood ; they no longer form one 
plantation ; they are a number of single 
trees. A thick grove is not indeed ex- 
posed to this mischief, and certain situa- 
tions may recommend different shapes and 
different greens for their effects upon the 
surfltee ; but in the outline they are seldom 
much regarded. The eye attracted into 
the depth of the grove passes by little cir- 
cumstances at the entrance ; even varieties 
in the form of the line do not always en- 
gage the attention : they are not so appa- 
rent as in a continued thicket, and are 
scarcely seen, if they are not considerable. 

But the surface and the outline are not 
the only circumstances to be attended to. 
Though a grove be beautiful as an object, 
it is besides delightful as a spot to walk or 
to sit in ; and the choice and the disposi- 
tion of the trees for effects within are there- 
fore a principal consideration. Mere ir- 
regularity alone will not please : strict 
order is there more agreeable than absolute 
confusion ; and some meaning better than 
none.. A regular plantation has a degree 
of beauty; but it gives no satisfaction, 
because we know that the same number of 
trees might be more beautifully arranged. 
A disposition, however, in which the lines 
only are broken, without varying the dis- 
tances, is less natural than any ; for though 
we cannot find straight lines in a forest, we 
are habituated to them in the hedge-rows 
of fields ; but neither in wild nor in culti- 
vated nature do we ever see trees equidis- 
tant from each other : that regularity belongs 
to art alone. The distances therefore should 
be strikingly different; the trees should 
.gather into groups, or stand in various ir- 
regular lines, and describe several figures: 
the intervals between them should be con- 
trasted both in shape and in dimensions : a 
large space should in some places be quite 
open ; in others the trees should be so close ' 



together, as hardly to leave a passage be* 
tween them ; and in others as far apart as 
the connection will allow. In the forms 
and the varieties of these groups, these 
lines, and these openings, principally con- 
sists the interior beauty of a grove. 

The consequence of variety in the dis- 
position, is variety in the light and shade 
of the grove ; which may be improved by 
the choice of the trees. Some are impene- 
trable to the fiercest sunbeam ; others let 
in here and there a ray between the large 
masses of their foliage ; and others, thin 
both of boughs and of leaves, only checker 
the ground. Every degree of light and 
shade, from a glare to obscurity, may be 
managed, partly by the number, and partly 
by the texture of the trees. Differences 
only in the manner of their growths have 
also corresponding effects ; there is a close- 
ness under those whose branches descend 
low and spread wide, a space and liberty 
where the arch above is high, and frequent 
transitions from the one to the other are 
very pleasing. These still are not all the 
varieties of which the interior of a grove is 
capable; trees, indeed, whose branches 
nearly reach the ground, being each a sort 
of thicket, are inconsistent with an open 
plantation; but though some of. the cha- 
racteristic distinctions are thereby excluded, 
other varieties more minute succeed in their 
place ; for the freedom of passage through- 
out brings every tree in its turn near to the 
eye, and subjects even differences in foliage 
to observation. These, slight as they may 
seem, are agreeable when they occur; it is 
true they are not regretted when wanting, 
but a defect of ornament is not necessarily 
a blemish. 

For the Table Book* 

GROVES AND HIGH PLACES. 

The heathens considered it unlawful to 
build temples, because they thought no 
temple spacious enough for the sun. Hence 
the saying, Mundus universus est templum 
softs, " The whole world is a temple of 
the sun." Thus their god Terminus, and 
others, were worshipped in temples open- 
roofed. Hills and mountains became the 
fittest places for their idolatry ; and these 
consecrated hills are the ." high places" so 
often forbidden in the sacred writings. As 
the number of their gods increased, so the 
number of their consecrated hills multiplied ; 
and from them their gods and goddesses 
took names, as Mercnrius Cylienius, Venus 
Erycina, Jupiter Capitolinus. To beautify 
these holy hills; the places of their idola* 
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irons worship, they beset them with trees ; 
and thence arose the consecration of groves 
and woods, from whence also their idols 
were often named. At length certain 
choice and select trees began to be conse- 
crated. The French magi, termed Dryadae, 
worshipped the oak; the Etrurians wor- 
shipped an elm-tree; and amongst the 
Celts, a tall oak was the very idol of 
Jupiter. 

Amongst the Israelites, idolatry began 
under the judges Othniel and Ehud, and 
became so common, thaf they had peculiar 
priests, whom they termed the prophets of 
the grove and idols of the grove. 

Christians, in the consecration of their, 
churches,, make special choice of peculiar 
saint*, "by whose name they are called. The 
heathens consecrated their groves to pecu- 
liar idols ; whence in profane authors we 
read of Diana Nemorensis, Diana Ardu- 
enna, Albunea Dea, &c, all receiving their 
names from the groves in which they were 
worshipped. The idol itself is sometimes 
called a grove—" Josiah "brought out tht 
grpve from the house of the Lord." ft is 
probable, that in this idol was portraited 
the form and similitude of a grove, and 
that from tlience it was called a grove, as 
those sTmilh&des of Diana's temple, made 
by Demetrius, were termed temples of 
Diana. - 

These customs appear exemplified' by 
inscriptions on coins, medals, in church- 
yards, and the various buildings commemo- 
rated by marble, flowers, and durable and 
perishing substances. J. R. t\ 

* m + The groves round London within a 
few years have been nearly destroyed by 
the speculating builders. 

J. R. IVs note may be an excuse for 
observing, that the " grove" best known, 
perhaps, to the inhabitants of London is 
that at Camberwell — a spacious roadway 
and fine walks, above hall a mile in length, 
between- rows of stately trees, from the 
beginning of the village and ascending the 
hill to its summit, from whence there is, or 
father was, the finest burst of scenery the 
eye can look upon within the same dis- 
tance from London. The view is partially 
obstructed by new. buildings, and the cha- 
racter of the " grove " itself has been gra- 
dually injured by the breaking up of the 
adjacent grounds and meadows into brick- 
fields, and the flanking of its sides with 
town-like houses. This grove has been the 
theme of frequent song. Dr. Lettsom first 
gave, celebrity to it by his writings, and 
pleasant rgwdeuce. on its eastern extremity ; 



and it was further famed by Mr. Maurice 
in an elegant poem, with delightful en- 
gravings on wood. After the death of the 
benevolent physician, and before the de- 
cease of the illustrator of "Indian Anti- 
quities," much of the earth, consecrated by 
their love and praise, " passed through the 
fire" in sacrifice to the Moloch of improve- 
ment. In a year or two " Grove Hill" may 
be properly named •' Grove Street." 

Hampstead, however, is the " place of 
groves ;— how long it may remain so is a se- 
cret in the bosom of speculators and builders. 
Its first grove, townward, is the noble private 
avenue from the Hampstead-road to Bel- 
size-house, in the valley between Primrose 
hill and the hill whereon the church stands, 
with Mr. Memory-Corner Thompson's re- 
markable house and lodge at the corner of 
the pleasant highway to the little village of 
West-end. In the neighbourhood of Hamp- 
stead church, and between that edifice 
and the heath, there are several old groves. 
Winding southwardly from the he&th, 
there is a charming little grove in Well 
Walk, with a bench at the end; where- 
on I last saw poor Keats, the poet of 
the "Pot of Basil/' sitting and sobbing 
his dying breath into a handkerchief,— 
gleaning parting looks towards the quiet 
landscape he had delighted . in — musing, as 
in his Ode to a Nightingale. 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk : 
*Tls not through enry of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thine happiness, — 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, ■ 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 
O, for a draught of vintage 1 that hath been 
• Cool'd a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
' Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth 1 
O for a beaker full of the warm south, 
Full.of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, ' *• 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, ) 
And purple-stained mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen* 
And with thee fade away into the forest dial : 
fade far sway, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leave* hast lever known, ' 
• The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan. { 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 
, Where youth grows pale.and spectre-thin, aad «Um ; 
Where but to think is to be full of tforrow fc 
And leaden-eyed despairs* 
Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new lore pine at thear beyond to-morrow. 
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•—From Beckenham church we walked 
about two miles along a nearly straight 
road, fenced off from the adjoining lands, 
till we reached West Wickharo. It was 
from a painted window in this church that 
I made the tracing of St. Catherine engraved 
in the Ewry-Day Book, where some men- 
tion is made of the retired situation of this 

"Wickham Court," the ancient manor- 
house adjacent to the church, was formerly 
the residence of Gilbert West, the transla- 
tor of Pindar, and author of the " Obser- 
Tations on the Resurrection of Christ," for 
which the university of Oxford conferred 
on him the degree of doctor of laws. " He 
was very often visited by Ly Helton and 
Pitt, who, when they were weary of faction 
and debates, used, at Wickharo, lo find 
books and quiet, a decent table, and lite- 

,„».. .... ,» Jj was m Wes| T s 

Dr. JohuoG. 



society, at Wickham, that lord Lyttelton 
was convinced of the truth of Christianity. 
Under that conviction he wrote his cele- 
brated " Dissertation on the Conversion 
and Apostleship of St. Paul," which, until 
the appearance of Paley's "Hora Paulina," 
was an unrivalled treatise. Mr. Pitt,' (the 
great earl of Chatham,) during his intimacy 
with West, formed a walk at Wickham 
Court. In a summer-house of the grounds, 
Mr. West inscribed the following lines, in 
imitation of Ausonius, a Latin poet of the 
fourth century, " Ad Villain :" — 

No t wrapt io inioky London'* solptnirobl clouds. 
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The ancient manor of West Wickham 
was vested in sir Samuel Lennard, bark, 
from whom it passed to his daughter 
Mary, the present dowager lady Farnaby, 
who resides in the manor-house, and with 
whose permission we were permitted a 
look at the hall of the mansion, which 
contains in the windows some painted re- 
mains of armorial bearings on glass, removed 
from the windows of the church. A view 
in Hasted's " History of Kent " represents 
the towers of this mansion to have been 
surmounted by sextagon cones, terminated 
at the top with the fleur de lis, a bearing in 
the family arms ; these pinnacles have been 
taken down, the roofs of the towers flat- 
tened, and the walls castellated. By a 
charter of free warren, in the eleventh year 
of Edward II., a weekly market was grant- 
ed to West Wickham, but it is no lori^er 
held, and Wickham, as a town, has lost its 
importance. 

The manor-bouse and church are dis- 
tant from the village about half a mile, 
with an intervening Valley beautifully 
pleasant; in which is a road from Hayes 
Common to Addington and Croydon. The 
church is on a hill, with' an old lich-gate, 
like that at Befckenham, though not so large. 
At this spot W. sat down, and made the 
sketch here represented by his graver. Al- 
though I had been in the edifice before, I 
could not avoid another visit to it. At the 
north-east corner, near the communion 
table, are many ancient figured tiles sadly 
neglected, loose in the pavement; some 
displaced and lying one upon the other. 
Worst of all, — and I mean offence to no one, 
but surely there is blame somewhere,— the 
ancient stone font, which is in all respects 
perfect, has been removed from its original 
situation, and is thrown into a corner. In 
its place, at the west end, from a nick (not 
a niche) between the seats, a little trivet- 
like iron bracket swings in and out, and 
upon it is a wooden hand -bowl, such as 
scullions use in a kitchen sink ; and in this 
hand-bowl, of about twelve inches diame- 
ter, called a font, I found a common blue- 
and-white Staffordshire-ware halfpint basin. 
It might be there still; but, while inveigh- 
ing to my friend W. against the deprava- 
tion of the fine old font, and the substitu- 
tion of such a paltry modicum, in my 
vehemence I fractured the crockery. I felt 
that I was angry, and, perhaps, I sinned ; 
but I made restitution beyond the extent 
that would replace the baptismal slop- 
basin. 

The. fragments of old painted glass in 
the windows of this church are really fine. 



The best are, St. Anne teaching the virgin 
to read; whole lengths of St. Christopher 
wading, with the infant Saviour bearing 
the globe in his hand ; an elderly female 
saint, very good ; and a skeleton with armour 
before him. Some years ago, collectors of 
curiosities paid their attentions to these win- 
dows, and 'carried off specimens : since 
then wires have been put up on the out- 
side. On the walls are hung pennons, with 
an iron helmet, sword, spurs, gloves, and, 
other remains of a funereal pageant. A 
small organ, stands on the floor : the parti- 
tions of some of the pewings are very 
ancient 
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Copograpfop* 

GODSTOW NUNNERY, 
Near Oxford. 

The wild-flower waves, in lonely bloom, ' 

On Godstow's desolated wall : 
There thin shades flit through twilight-gloom. 

And murmured accents feebly fall. 
The aged hazel nurtures there 
Its hollow fruit, so seeming fair, 
And lightly throws its humble shade. 
Where Rosamonda's form is laid, 

The rose of earth, the sweetest flower 
That ever graced a monarch's breast. 

In vernal beauty's loveliest hour, 
Beneath that sod was laid to rest. 

In vain the bower of love around 

The Dssdalean path was wound : 

Alas ! that jealous hate should find 

The clue for love alone designed ! 

The venomed bowl,— the mandate dire,— 
The menaced steel's uplifted glare,— 

The. tear, that quenched <he blue eye's fire, — 
The humble, ineffectual prayer: — 

All these shall live, recorded long 

In tragic and romantic song, 

And long a moral charm impart, 

To melt and purify the heart. 

A nation's gem, a monarch's pride. 

In youth, in loveliness, she died : 

The morning sun's ascending ray 

Saw none so fair, so blest, so gay : 

Ere evening came, her funeral knell 

Was tolled by Godstow's convent bell. 

The marble tomb, the illumined shrine, 
Their ineffectual splendour gave : 

Where slept in earth the uiaid divine. 
The votive silk was seen to wave. 

To her, as to a martyred saint, 
His vows the weeping pilgrim poured : 
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3la ditopiaf tiawtlWr, an* and faint, 

KaaU taem> aid found Ma strength restored.: 
, To tkat fair shrine, in aolemn hour, 

Fend yontas apd blushing maidens cum. 
And fathered from its mystic power 

A brighter, purer, holier flame : 
llie lightest heart with awe could feel 

The charm her hovering spirit shed : 
Bat superstition's impious teal 

' tXstilled its venom on the dead ! 

■ 

. The Ulnmmed shrine has pawn 1 away ; 
The ncnlpturad stoat in dnat ia laid : 
•tit when the midnight breeats play 
\ * Avid the barren haael's shade* 
The lone enthusiast, lingering near, 
*' The youth, whom slighted passion grieves, 
Through fancy's magic spell may hear 
— - - A spirit in the whispering leaves] 
And dimly see, while mortals sleep, 

Sad forms of cloistered maidens move, 
The transient dreams of life to weep, 
The fading flowers of youth and love I 

Note. 

A small chapel, and a wall, enclosing an 
ample space, are all now remaining of the 
Benedictine nunnery at Godstow. A hazel 
gcows near the chapel, the fruit of which is 
always apparently perfect, but is invariably 
found to be hollow, 

This nunnery derives its chief interest 
from having been the burial-place of Rosa- 
mond. The principal circumstances of her 
story are thus related by Stowe : " Rosa- 
mond, the fair daughter of Walter lord 
Clifford, concubine to Henry It., (poisoned 
by queen Eleanor, as some thought,) died 
at Woodstock, (a.^ d. 1177,) where king 
Henry had made for her a house of wonder- 
ful working; so that no man or woman 
might come to her, but he that was in- 
structed- by the king, or such as were right 
secret with him touching the matter. This 
house, after some, was named Labyrinthus, 
or Daedalus work) which was wrought like 
unto a knot in a garden, called a maze : 
but it was commonly said, that lastly the 
queen came to her by a clue of thread, or 
silk, and so dealt with her, that she lived 
not long after : but when she was dead, she 
was buried at Godstow, in a house of nuns, 
beside Oxford, with these verses upon her 
tomb: 

Hie jacet in tumba, Rosa mundi* nob Roam- fntnda : 
Non redolet, sed olet, qua redolere solet" 

After her death, she appears to have 
been considered as a saint, from the follow- 
ing inscription on a stone cross, which, 
Leland says, was erected near the nunnery : 



Qai mfftt ana, ores, eigwu*4«f a*U&s adowt, ' 
Utque sibi dtttr ytsiam, Rosamund*, prtoefar, 

A fanatical priest, Hu|h, bi&op of Lin- 
coln, visiting the nunnery at Godstow, and 
observing a tomb covered with silk, and 
splendidly illuminated, which he found, on 
inquiry, to be the tomb of Rosamond, 
commanded her to be taken up, and buried 
withGut the church, lest the Christian reli- 
gion should grow into contempt. This 
brutal order was instantly obeyed : but " the 
chaste Sisters,*' says Speed, " gathered her 
bones, and put them in a perfumed bag, 
enclosing them so in lead, and laid them 
again in the church, Under a fair large 
grave-stone, about whose edges a fillet of 
brass was inlaid, and- thereon written her , 
name and praise : these bones were at the 
suppression of the nunnery so found."* 
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ST. MARY MAGDALEN, BERMOND- 
SEY, SURREY. 

In the parish register of this church is- 
the following Very singular entry : 

" The forme of a solemn vowe made 
betwixt a man and his wife, having been 
long absent, through which occasion the 
woman being married to another man, took 
her again as felloweth : 

The Man's Speech.. 

" Elizabeth, my beloved wife) I am right 
sorie that I have so long absented myself 
from thee, wheteby thou shouldst bex>cca- 
sioned to take another man to be thy bus* 
band. Therefore I do now vowe and pro- 
mise, m the sight of God and this company,: 
to take thee again as mine owne; and will 
not onlie forgive thee, but also dwell with 
thee, and do all other duties unto thee, as 
I promised at our marriage." 

The Woman's Speech. 

" Raphe, my beloved husband, I am 
righte sorie that I have in thy absence' 
taken another man to be my husband ; but 
here, before God and this compauie, I do 
renounce and forsake him, and do promise 
to keep myseaife only to thee duringe life, 
and to perfoTme all the duties which I first 
promised to thee in our marriage." 

Then follows a short occasional prayer, 
and the entry concludes thus :•— . 

> * Prom (h* M (tains alfheTaames, a Lyrical fbem. 
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" The fint day of Attguat, 1604, Raphe 
Goodchilde, of the parish of Barking, ifl 
Thamet-street* and Eliiabeth, bis wife, 
were agreed to live together, and thereupon 
gave their hands one to another, making 
either of them a solemn vow so to do in 
the presence of us, 

" William Sters,— Purwm. 
" EdwaAd Coke* ; and 
" Richard Eyers,— » Cierk." 



There is also in the same register the 
following entry :— 

" James Harriot, Esq. and Elizabeth 
Josey, gent, were married June 4th, 1624* 
5. — N. B. This James Herriott was one of 
the forty children of his father, a Scotch- 
man." 



if 



Query. — Was this James Herriot related 
to George Heriot, the munificent founder 
qf the hospital at Edinburgh, who died at 
London in January of the same year ? 
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BROUGH, WESTMORELAND. 

■ _ 

The church at Bt : otrgh is a pretty large 
handsome building. The steeple is not so 
old ; having been built about the year 1513, 
under the direction of Thomas Blenkinsop, 
of Helbeck, Esq* There are in it four ex- 
cellent bells, by much the largest in the 
county, except the great bell at Kirkby 
Thore. Concerning these bells at Brough, 
there is a tradition that they were given by 
one Brunskill, who lived upon Stanemore, 
in the remotest part of the parish, and had 
a great many cattle. One time it happened 
that his bull fell a bellowing, which, in the 
dialect of the country, is called criming, 
(this being the Saxon word to denote that 
vociferation.) Whereupon he said to one 
of his neighbours, " Hearest thou how loud 
this bull crunes ? If these cattle should all 
crune together, might they not be heard 
from Brough hither ?" He ' answered, 
« Yea." " Well, then," says Brunskill, 
" I'll make them all crune together.* ^Vnd 
he sold them all ; and with the price thereof 
he bought the said bells, (or perhaps ho 
might get the old bells new cast and made 
larger.) — There is a monument in the 
church, in the south wall, between the 
highest and second windows, under which, 
it is said, the said BrunehiU was the last 
that was interred. 



The pulpit is of stone. There was here- 
tofore a handsome reading desk, given by 
sir Cuihbert £twk?e> knight, vintner in 
London, who was born upon Stanemore in 
this parish, and was lord mayor of London 
in the year 1593. His name was upon the 
desk thus : — " By Cuthbert Buckle, Anno 
Domini 1576." He built also a bridge 
upon Stanemore, which still bears the name 
of Buckie** Bridge ; and gave eight pounds 
a year to a school upon Stanemore* 
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For the Table Book* 
TO MY PSEUDO-MUSE. 

Hence, thou tormenting wayward Befog t 
F6f ever courting, trifling, spreeittg, 

Thoa Erysipelas of thrall : 
For ever, with thine addled hatch, 
1*11 shun thee as an arrant Scratch, 

Unworthy to be scratefc'd at all. 

Thy Sonnets, staves, and stanzas rhyming 
To every key, to every chiming, 

St. Vitus' Dance is eaee to Thee J 
Thoa shalt no more provoke my Quill 
To deeds of labour, or of skill, 

Thoa caeohhee tnist-r*. 

Promethsm fin— Parnassus smiling, 
Helicon's spirituous drops beguiling*-* 

Where'er thoa oom'st— whate'er thorn ©• ; 
.The Vagrant Act may take thee in ; 
ri&drivqjhee oat as Satan's sin 

Thoa worse tke&Jire of Anthony. 

Hence Jade ! tormentress of the feelings ;— 
Thou Witch of End-or like revealings : — 

Go — haunt the brains, not frenzy past : 
I'll haste to Monmouth Street and bay 
A suit of Prose— then joyful ery 

Ecce Stultus I grown wise at last. 

If thou shou'd'st to my brain-door, knocking/ 
Come with thy wheedling-pamby, mocking ; 

I'll Catch thee vt et amis .—then 
By Habeas Corpus to the Pleas— 
—Sure t will rob thee of degrees, 

And scare thee from my Smithfield fen. 

If I'm asleep— then thou art waiting, 
Angler-like, with thy couplets baiting, 

To drag my crazy thought to light : 
Awake I thy float, with stanza-hook, 
Is ever dipping in Mai-Brook— 

I'll brook no more— if sense Is right. 



* * P 
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BATHING. 



I do not know any author who has 
reckoned man among the amphibious race 
of animals ; neither do I know any animal 
that better deserves it. Man is lord of the 
little ball on which he treads, one half of 
which, at least, is water. If we do not 
allow* him to be amphibious, we deprive 
him of half his sovereignty. He justly 
bears that name, who can live in the water. 
Many of the disorders incident to the hu- 
man frame are prevented, and others cured, 
both by fresh and salt bathing ; so that we 
may properly remark, " He Uvet in the 
water who can find life, nay, even health in 
that friendly element." 

The greatest treasure on earth is health ; 
but a treasure, of all others, the least valued 
by the owner. Other property is best rated 
when in possession, but this can only be 
rated when lost. We sometimes observe a 
man, who, having lost this inestimable 
jewel, seeks it with an ardour equal to its 
worth ; but when every research by land is 
eluded, he fortunately finds it in the water. 
Like the fish, he pines away upon shore, 
but, like that, recovers again in the deep. 

The cure of disease among the Romans, 
by bathing, is supported by many authori- 
ties ; among others, by the number of baths 
frequently discovered, in which pleasure, 
in that warm climate, bore a part. But 
this practice seemed to decline with Roman 
freedom, and never after held the eminence 
it deserved. Can we suppose the physician 
slept between the disease and the bath to 
hinder their junction ; or, that he lawfully 
holds by prescription the tenure of sickness 
in fee?* 



Hural £>port& 

ANGLING. 

When genial spring a living warmth bestows, 
And o'er the year her verdant mantle throws, 
No swelling inundation hides the grounds, 
Bat crystaljjurrents glide within their bounds j 
The finny brood their wonted haunts forsake, 
Float in the son, and skim along the lake, 
With frequent leap they range the shallow streams, 
Their silver coats reflect the dazzling beams. 
Now let the fisherman his toils prepare, 
And arm himself with every wat'ry snare ; 
His hooks, his lines peruse with careful eye, 
Increase his tackle, and his rode retie. 



• W. Hutton. 



When floating clouds their spongy fleece* drain, ' 
Troubling the streams with swift-descending rain. 
And waters tumbling down the mountain's side, 
Bear the loose soil into the swelling tide ; 
Then, soon as vernal gales begin to rise, 
And drive the liquid burthen thro' the skies, 
The fisher to the neighbouring current speeds. 
Whose rapid surface purls, unknown to weeds ; ' 
Upon a rising border of the brook 
He sits him down, and ties the treach'rous hook; 
Now expectation cheers his eager thought, 
His bosom glows with treasures yet uncaught ; 
Before his eyes a banquet seems to stand, 
Where every guest applauds his skilful hand. 

Far up the stream the twisted hair he throws, 
Which down the uiurm'ring current gently flows ; 
When if or chance, or hunger's pow'rful sway. 
Directs the roving trout this fatal way, 
He greedily sucks in the twining bait, 
And tags and nibbles the fallacious meat : 
Now, happy fisherman, now twitch the line ! 
How thy rod bends! behold, the prize is thine! 
Cast on the bank, he dies with gasping pains, 
And trickling blood his silver mail distains. 

You must not ev'ry worm promiscuous use. 
Judgment will tell thee proper bait to choose ; 
The worm that draws a long immod'rate size 
The trout abhors, and the rank morsel flies { 
And if too small, the naked fraud's in sight, 
And fear forbids, while hunger does invite. 
Those baits will best reward the fisher's pains. 
Whose polish'd tails a shining yellow stains: 
Cleanse them from filth, to give a tempting gloss. 
Cherish the sully'd reptile race with moss; 
Amid the verdant bed they twine, they toil, 
And from their bodies wipe their native soil. 

* 

But when the sun displays his glorious beams, 
And shallow rivers flow with silver streams, 
Then the deceit the scaly breed survey, 
Bask in the sun, and look into the day. 
You now a more delusive art must try, 
And tempt their hunger with the curious fly. 

To frame the Jittle animal, provide 
All the gay hues that wait on female pride : 
Let nature guide thee ; sometimes golden wire 
The shining bellies of the fly require ; 
The peacock's plumes thy tackle must not fail. 
Nor the dear purchase of the sable's tail. 
Each gaudy bird some slender tribute brings. 
And .lends the growing insect proper wings : 
Silks of all colours must their aid impart. 
And ev>y fur promote the fisher's art. 
So the gay lady, with expensive care, 
Borrows the pride of land,, of sea, and air ; 
Furs, pearls, and plumes, the glittering. thing displays, 
Dazzles our eyes, and easy hearts betrays. 

Mark well the various seasons of the year, 
How the succeeding insect race appear ; 
In this revolving moon one colour reigns, 
Which in the next the fickle trout disdains. 
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Oft hare I seen a skilful angler try 

The various, colours of the treach'rous fly ; 

When he with fruitiest pain hath skimm'd the brook, 

And the coy fish rejects the skipping hook, 

He shakes the boughs that on the margin grow, 

Which o'er the stream a waving forest throw ; 

When if an insect fall, (his certain guide) 

He gently takes him from the whirling tide ; 

Examines well his form with curious eyes, 

His gaudy vest, his wings, his horns, and sise. 

Then, round his hook the chosen fur he winds. 

And on the back a speckled feather binds ; 

So just the colours shine thro' every part, 

That Nature seems to live again in art, 

Let not thy wary steps advance too near, 

While all thy hope hangs on a single hair : 

The new-form'd insect on the water moves, 

The speckled trout the curious snare approves ; 

Upon, th t curling surface let it glide, 

With m. ral motion from thy hand supply'd, 

Against. «ie stream now gently let it play, 

Now in the rapid eddy roll away. 

The scaly shoals float by, and seiz'd with fear, 

Behold their fellows toss'd in thinner air ; 

But soon they leap, and catch the swimming bait, 

Plunge on the hook, and share an equal fate. 

When a brisk gale against the current blows, 
And all the wat'ry plain in wrinkles flows, 
Then let the fisherman his art repeat, 
Where bubbling eddies favour the deceit. 
If an enormous salmon chance to spy 
The wanton errors of the floating fly, 
He lifts his silver gills above the flood, 
And greedily sucks in th' unfaithful food ; 
Then downward plunges with the fraudful prey, 
And bears with joy the little spoil away. 
Soon in smart pain he feels the dire mistake, 
Lashes the wave, and beats the foamy lake : 
With sudden rage he now aloft appears, 
And in his eye convulsive anguish bears ; 
And now again, impatient of the wound, 
He rolls and wreaths his shining body round ; 
Then headlong shoots beneath the dashing tide, 
The trembling fins the boiling wave divide ; 
Now hope exalts the fisher's beating heart, 
Now he turns pale, and fears his dubious art ; 
He views the tumbling fish with longing eyes ; 
While the line stretches with th' unwieldy prise ; 
Each motion humours with his steady hands, 
And one slight hair the mighty bulk commands : 
Till tir'd at last, despoil'd of all his strength, 
The game athwart the stream unfolds his length. 
He now, with pleasure, views the gasping prize 
Gnash his sharp teeth, and roll his blood -shot eyes ; 
Then draws him to the shore, with artful care, 
And lifts his nostrils in the sick'ning air : 
Upon the burthen'd stream he floating lies, , 
Stretching his quivering fins, and gasping dies. 

Would you preserve a num'rous finny race ?* 
Let your fierce dogs the rav'nous otter chase ; 
Th' amphibious monster ranges all the shores. 
Darts through the waves, aad.ev'ry haunt explores s 



Or let the gin his roving steps betray, 
And save from hostile jaws the scaly prey. 

I never wander where the bordering reeds' 
O'erlook the muddy stream, whose tangling weeds 
Perplex the fisher ; I, nor choose to bear 
The thievish nightly net, nor barbed spear ; 
Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take, 
Nor troll for pikes, dispeoples of the lake. 
Around the steel no torturM worm shall twine. 
No blood of living insect stain my line ; 
Let me, less cruel, cast the featherM hook, 
With pliant rod athwart the pebbled brook, 
Silent along the mazy margin stray, 
And with the fur-wrought fly delude the prey. 

Gap. 



GOOD-LIVING. 
A Domestic Scene. 

Gent. I wish, my dear, you would not 
keep the carriage- an hour always at the 
door, when we go to a party. 

Lady. Surely, my dear, it could not have 
waited half so long ; and that was owing 
to the unusual length of our rubber. 

Gent. I feel exceedingly unwell this even- 
ing, my head, aches confounded)*/, and my 
stomach is very uneasy. 

Lady. You know, my dear, Mr. Aber- 
nethy told you, that after such a severe fit 
you ought to be very careful and moderate 
in your living. 

Gent. Mr. Abernethy is a fool. Can 
any body be more moderate than I am I 
you would have me live upon water-gruel, 
I suppose. The rich pudding, indeed, that 
Mrs. Belcour made me eat, might possibly 
not have sat quite easy on the soup, and 
the salmon, and the chicken and ham, and 
the harrico, and the turkey and sausages ; 
or, it is possible, the patties I eat before 
dinner might not perfectly agree with me, 
for I had by no means a good appetite 
when I sat down to dinner. 

Lady. And then, you know, you eat so 
many cakes, and such a quantity of al- 
monds and raisins, and oranges after din- 
ner. 

Gent. How could I have got down Bel- 
cour's insufferable wine, that tasted of the 
cork, like the fag bottle at a tavern dinner, 
without eating something ? 

Lady. And I am sure you drank a glass 
of Madeira with every mouthful almost at 
dinner ; for I observed you. 

Gent. Why how could one swallow such 
ill-dressed things, half cold too, without 
drinking? I can't conceive what makes 
me feel so unwell this evening ; these flatu- 
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lencies will certainly kill me. It must be A'n't I as regular as clockwork? Indeed, 

the easterly wind we have had for these my dear, if you cannot talk more rationally, 

three days that affects me : indeed, most of you had better go to bed. John! why 

my acquaintance are complaining, and trie don't you bring the brandy and water! and 

doctors say, disorders are very prevalent see if the chop is ready ; if I am not belter 

now.— —What can I have } John, make in the morning, I am sure I shall not be 

me a tumbler of brandy and water — make able to attend my appointment in the 

it strong, and put ginger enough' in it. I city— 
hare not the least appetite— what etm I 

bare ? There, will always be a few ready to re- 

Lady. There is ham, and, I believe, ceive the hints of experience, and to them 

some chicken—- only can this scene be useful 

Gent. Why, do you think I have the 

stomach of a ploughman, that I can eat ■ ■ ■ " ■ ' ■ "■ ■ 

such insipid things! Is there nothing 

else? DRINKING. 

Lady. There is a loin of pork — perhaps 

you could relish a chop, nicely done ? Lime applied to trees makes them put 

Gent. Why, if it toot nicely done, very forth leaves and flourish, and produce fruit 

nicely, perhaps I could ; I'll fry — but re- early, but then it kills them. Wine cheer* 

member it must be done to a moment, or I and stimulates men, and makes them thrust 

shan't be able to touch it — and made hot— * forth flowers of wit ; but, then, there is no 

and some nice gravy. Confound these doubt it shortens life.* 
parties ! — could any thing be more stupid. 

While Martin was sleeping on one side of —_——___ — — 
me, there was Bernard on the other did 

nothing but bore me about his horses, and KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD, 
his wines, and his pictures, till I wished 

them all at old Harry — I think I shall have By St. Evrsmokp« 

done with parties. _ n , . ' 

fc Lady. I am sure, my dear, they are no . The first tb ">S ty **«* we know men, 

pleasure to me ; and, if they were, I pay 1S me physiognomy, the colour, and the 

8ear enough for it: for you generally com© lineaments of the face; the briskness, the 

home in an ill humour— and your health a,r » the motion of the body, the action, the 

and your pocket too suffer for it. Your soumJ 0I * tQ e voice > tne aspect, &c* : and 

last bill came to more than ninety pounds, there is no man, but at first sight we are 

besides your expenses at Cheltenham— and either wel1 or ill affected toward* him, 

the next thing, I suppose, will be a voyage Ever y man makes some impressions upon 

to Madeira, or Lisbon— and then what will us of w "at h* is ; but these impress****, 

become of us! uein S sudden, are not always certain, % 

Gent. What, do you grudge me the ne- little Sequent conversation with him per* 

eessaries of life ? It is I that am the suf- fects oux knowledge of him. 

fferer — Hear the man with whom you keep com-. 

Lady. Not entirely so : I am sure I feel P anv ; endeavour to draw ftim w *° mskke 

the effects of it, and so do the servants. a lon ? discourse, and then you will easily 

Your temper is so entirely changed, that perceive the greatness or meanness of bis 

the poor children are afraid to go near you wit » nis civility, his inclination to vice or 

—you make every body about you* miser- virtue, and to what kind of vice or virtue 

able, and you know Smith lost his cause ? e is most inclined ; whether he be sincere 

frpm your not being able to attend at the m m s speech or a man of artifice; whether 

last assizes, which will be nearly the ruin he aggravates matters, if he be a liar, or a 

of him and his family. Two days before P roud man, and t0 Y^ at degree be carries 

you were tolerably well, but after you had ms 8 00 ^ or Da d qualities, 

dined at 's, you were laid up. Study well the persons with whom you 

Gent Nay, I was as much concerned at converse familiarly, and with least circum- 
it as any body could be ; and I think I had spection. Examine them when they are 
reason to be so, for I lost three hundred sedate, in an obliging humour* and when 
pounds myself— but who can help illness? lhev are m auger, in a disdainful and mo- 
Is it not a visitation of Providence? I am rose humour. Whsn something vexes or- 

sure nobody can live more temperately ■■ ■»" ■■ ■■ « .. ■■ ■■ ■ > 

than I do—do you ever see me drank? « hm»< 
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pleases them, observe (htm id their sorrow 
and disgrace, in their pleasures, in their 
advancement, and in their humiliation. ' Be 
attentive to their discourse in all .these 
several states, consider their behaviour, 
their sentiments, their projects, and the 
different motions which their passions, 
Iheir ranks, and their affairs, produce in 
them. 

Moreover, endeavour also to know your- 
self very well ; consider in all the different 
states,' wherein good or bad fortune has' 
placed you, the designs which you pursue, 
and the resolutions for doing good or evil, 
you ate capable of making. These several 
observations upon yourself and other* will 
infallibly make you know mankind. And 
the reason of it is this : — all men, and even 
philosophers themselves, are, more or less, 
subject to the same passions, and all of 
them- think very nearly after the same 
manner. . 

Of the most excellent qualities, that of 
knowing the world is most necessary for 
our' behaviour, and for our fortune :— <-for 
our behaviour, because otherwise our life is 
liable to continual crosses, and is nothing 
else but one continued series of extrava- 
gancies, which will bring upon us a thou- 
sand bad businesses : — for our fortune, be- 
cause if wt do not know men, we cannot 
make use of them in that way which is 
most convenient with respect to our inter- 
est. It is necessary therefore to know 
them, and to behave ourselves with each of 
them after such a manner as is most agree- 
able to their character. A prudent man, 
with respect to others, is like a master who 
knows all the springs of an enginfe, and 
makes them play as he pleases, either for 
his pleasure or advantage. 
' It seems to me, that our first motion 
should be to distrust the world in general, 
and even to have a bad opinion of it. The 
world, such as it should be, is full of virtue; 
bat as we see it, it is full of wickedness 
and malice ; and this latter world is thai 
we should endeavour to know well, because 
we live in it, and it concerns us very much 
to avoid its deceits. 

But why should we have so bad an 
opinion of the world ? Why, because men 
fere born with a bad disposition, and they 
carry in their heart at their birth the source 
of all vices, and an aversion to all virtues, 
which would hinder their singularity ; and 
which they cannot acquire but by such 

Fains as they are not willing to take. Yet 
do «ot say that we must therefore think 
111 of all .-particular persons, but it is good 
to know tnem. 



THE TONGA ISLANDS, 

Wild and straggling ai the flowers 

Is human mature there ; 
Uncultivated all its powers 

In that secluded air : 
The passions fiery, bold, and strong, 
Impetuous urge their course along, 

Like mountain torrent rolling, 
More rapid as the more confined, 
Far leaving Reason's rules behind, 

No curb of law controlling ! 
The spectre Superstition there 

Sits trembling on her gloomy throne ! 
Pale child of Ignorance and Fear, 

Embodying shapes of things unknown : 
When, when shall rise the glorious morn 

Of heavenly radiance uneonfined ? 
When shall the mental veil be torn, 

And Goo be known by all mankind ? 

Full many a ray must pierce the son], 
Ere darkness quits the southern pole t 
Yet here are maidens kind and trut 
As ever northern pencil drew ; 
And here are warriors brave and young 
As ever northern minstrel sung. I 
And see, upon the valley's side 
With fairy footstep lightly glide 
A train of virgins soft and' fair. 
With sparkling eyes and shining hair, 
As beauteous as the flowers they bear- 
Fresh flowers of every scent and hue, 
Besprinkled with the morning dew, 
Which they have risen before the sun 
To gather for some favourite one* 



It is a custom at Tonga for the young 
women to gather flowers in the earlier part 
of the morning, and twine them on their 
return into various ornaments, for them- 
selves, and their relations and friends. 
They gather them at. sunrise while the 
dew of the morning is still fresh on them ; 
because, when plucked at that time, their 
fragrance is of longer continuance* 



SENSIBILITY IN A RAVEN. 

In 1785 there was living at the JUd 
Lion inp, Hungerford, Wiltshire, a raven* 
respecting which a correspondent conamu* 
pica ted to "Mr. Urban the following 
anecdote : — 

His name, I think, is " Rafe ;" and yo* 
must know, that going into that inn, my 
chaise ran over, or bruised, the leg of my 
Newfoundland dog. While we were ex- 
amining the injury done to the dog's fool, 



• From the u Ocean Cavern, a Tale of the Tonga 
Islands," 1818. ► 
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Rafe was evidently a concerned spectator ; 
for, the minute the dog was tied up under 
the manger with my horses, Rafe not only 
visited, but fetched him bones, and attended 
upon him with particular and repeated 



stoical wrr. 

Zeno detected his slave in a theft, and 
ordered him to he flogged. The slave hav- 
ing in mind the dogmas of his master, and 



marks of kindness. The bird's notice of thinking to compliment him, in order to 
the dog was so marked, thatl observed it ? a J e himself from punishment, exclaimed-- 
to the hostler. John then told me, that the " \ wa » /«<«* that l f hould commit thw 
raven had been bred from bis pin-feather tneft - — " And «*"> that y° u *h° uld be 
in intimacy with a dog ; that the affection flogg** *° r **>" replied Zeno. 

between them was mutual; and that all 

the neighbourhood had often been witnesses • ' \ 

of the innumerable acts of kindness they 

had conferred upon each other. Rafe s 

poor dog, after a while, unfortunately broke 

his leg : and during the long time he was 

confined, Rafe waited upon him constantly, 

carried him his provisions daily, and never 



CAMBRIDGE WIT, 



When Dr. Jeggon, afterwards bnbop of 
Norwich; was master of Bennet College, 
Cambridge, he punished all the under gra- 
duates for some general offence ; and 
scarce left him alone. One night, by acci- because he disdained to convertthe penalty, 
dent, the hostler had shut the stable door, money into private ^ it was expended on 
and Rafe was deprived of the company of new whitening the hall of the college. A 
his friend the whole night; but the hostler scholar h,™ the following verses on the 

found in the morning the bottom of the screen : -» 

door so pecked away, that, had it not been . 

opened, Rafe would, in another hour, have „ ^ " Dr ' Je *s° n * Bennet CoUe « e mMt * r ', 

made his own entrance-port. I then in- Broke the tester.' Aeo*. and gay. the u^* a j,tof- 

quired of my landlady, (a sensible woman,) ter " . 

and heard what I have related confirmed «j«h e doctor perusing the oaoer wrote 

by her, with several other singular traits of underneath extempore •— ' 

the kindnesses this bird showed to all dogs . ' ■ ' 

in general, but particularly to maimed or " Knew I bat the wag that writ thete verset in bra- 
wounded ones. very, 

I'd commend him for his left, bat whip him for his 
- *»awry." 



DIAMONDS. - 

And the sparkling stars began to shine. 
Like scatterM gems in the diamond miil6. 



SENTENCES 
Worthy to be got by Heart.' 



The diamond is chiefly found in the As you cannot overtake time, the best 

provinces of Golconda and Visiapour, and "V 1S t0 * dwa y s a few minutfiS "» 

also in that of Bengal. Raolconda, in ,.'„ . ... 

Visiapour, and Gandicotta, are famed for . Whatever yonr situation in life may be, 

their mines, as is Coulour in Golconda. |^ down your plan of conduct for *e day. 

The diamond is generally found in the nar- ^ half h °! irS WlU ? hde "F*** 1 * 0n ' 

row crevices of the rocks, loose, and never Wl £? u ut cr08 * ra * or J ostlin & each other, 

adherent to the fixed stratum. The miners, ^ heQ J™ 9 ? t about a *** work, do 

with long iron rods, which have hooks at not rest till you have completed it. 

the ends, pick out the contents of the fis- . *? *• mo ™ n & tl " nk on . w h at £ ou are 

sures, and wash them in tubs, in order to to . d ° m ™ e dav ' and at m S ht > think on 

extricate the diamonds. In Coulour they what you have done, 

dig on a large plain, to the depth of ten or Religion * the best armour, but the 



fourteen feet; forty thousand persons are 
employed ; the men to dig, and the women 
and children to carry the earth to the places 
where it is deposited till the search is 
made.* 



• A note to the « Ocean Cavern." 



worst cloak. 

If you make an intentional concealment 
of any thing in a court of judicature, it will 
lie like lead upon your conscience all the 
days of your life. 

Do as you wish to be done by. Follow 
this rule, and you will need no force to keep 
you honest. 
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Abingdon, oM parish accompts of, 481. 
Abridgement of a library by Pilpay, 847. 
Accommodation extraordinary, 562. 
Acquaintance table, 377. 
Admiral, lord high ; office and seal of, 57 3. 
Adoption of children, in France, 220. 
" Adrasta," old play, 32 1 . 
Advertisement ; at Ghent, 59 ; letter in conse- 
quence of one, 60. 
Advice, danger of giving, 330. 
Affectation, less prevalent among women than 

formerly, 358. 
African young woman's compliment to her 

lover, 187. 
Agriculture, British, derived from the Romans, 

3 J 3. 
" Ahab," by S. R. Jackson, 498. 
Air and exercise for ladies, 209. 
Airay, Thomas, Grassington manager, notice 

of, 69. 
Albany and York, duke of, 93; the dukedom 

of Albany, 409. 
Albemarle, duke of, creditable patronage by, 

763. 
Alcock,Rev.Mr.,the waggish clergyman, 634. 
Alderson, Hut., of Durham, 365. 
Ale, Prynne "put into the road of writing" 

by, 726. 
" All Fools," old play, 192. 
Allan-a-Maut, engraving, 116. 
Allen, Rev. Mr., fatal duel fought by, 722. 
Alleyn, the actor, "master of the bears and 

dog«," 497. 
Alliteration, clever specimen of, 155. 
Ally, a good one, 632. 
Almanacs; Liege, 274; curious notices in 

French almanacs, 540. 
Alms-houses, [workhouses;] none before the 

Reformation, 392. 
Ambassadors, former custom of, 663. 
Amurath, sultan, effect of music on, 229. 
Ancient Britons. See Wales. 
Andalusia, deadly irritation of winds in, 273. 
Angel help, 751. 

Angling, notices concerning, 659. 
AngouleVne, duchess of; anecdote of, 9. 

Vol. I.— 27. 



Animals ; a common effect of attempting to 
domesticate wild ones, 617; connection 
between muscular power and speed, 618; 
experiment of music upon, 691. 

u Antipodes, (The)" old play, 704. . 

Antiquarian Hall, engraving and memoir of, 
139. . - ■ 

Antique bronze found in the Thames, 267. 

Aphorisms; by Lavater, 279; by other per- 
sons, 828. 

Apparitions, curious narrative of, 710. 

Apprentices) former maxims for. 562, 564. 

Architecture, brought in by the Normans, 
398. 

" Arden of Feversham," old play, 221. 

Aremburg, duke of, his love of the arts, 10. 

Arithmetical notices, 759. 

Armorial bearings ; of ambassadors, 663 ; 
having emblems of the devil, 699. 

Armories, formerly possessed by private lords 
and gentlemen, 391. 

Arms [of the human body,] one stated to be 
broken by the throbbings of rheumatism, 
142. 

"Arraignment of Paris,*' old play, 511. 

Arran, earl of, his letter on duke of Bucking- 
ham's death, 526. 

Arrens, near Marseilles, interring the carnival 
at,-271. 

Artist's (Young) letter from Switzerland, 
427. 

Arts, benevolent application of profits from, 
510. 

Ash, (mountain) an antidote, to witchcraft, 
674. . . 

Astrologers, account of Hart, 135. . 

Aubrey, John, curious collection by, 389. 

Auld Robin Gray, ballad of; history of, 200, 
201. 

Authors; Mrs. Charke reading her manu- 
script to a bookseller, engraving of, 125; 
suggestions to authors, 248; their two 
wishes, 279 ; peculiarities of in composing, 
681 ; prolific authors, 726. 

Autograph of Charles Lord Howard of 
Effingham, 573. 
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Bacchus, bronze head of. found in the Thames, 

267. 

Bacon, gammon of, at Easter, 891. 

; — , lord; his judgment on books, 2|8; 

his method of condensing thought, 682. 
(Friar) and his servant, 633. 



Badajos, (the dean of) 323. 

Bag, duel with, 20. 

Bagdad, effect of music after capture of, 829. 

Baker, Miss Polly, fiction of, 89. 

Baldwin, Samuel, singular burial of, 412. 

Ballads, licenses for printing, 586. 

Bank, (country) capital for, 59. 

side bear garden, 489. 

Banquet given by White lock to queen of 
Sweden, 552. 

a of the dead," 515. 

Barbers ; description of a barber, 841 ; Dud- 
ley, barber, at Portsmouth, 405. 

Barley-break, an old pastime, 37. 

Barnard, lady Ann, poetess. 200. 

Barre, (Du) madame,and the Liege almanac, 
274. 

Bate, Rev. Mr., three duels fought by, 728. 

Bath chairman, mock funeral of, 41. 

Bathing, utility of, 819. 

Battalia, Francis, a stone-eater, 355. 

Battle ; prize-fighting formerly sometimes with 

•words, 495 ; a Battle of the Poets," 407 ; 

" Battle of Alcazar," old play, 486 ; field of 

battle, 661. 
Battle-bridge, remains of an elephant found 

near, 60. 
Bayswater, projected improvement at, 215. 
Bazaar, (Sobo) 158. 

Bear garden, (old) Southwark, 489 ; of elec- 
tor of Saxony, 490. 
Beauty, compliment to, 844/ 
Beaux not always mere coxcombs, 666. 
Beckenham, Kent, 765: bridge in road to, 

701.1 
Bees; "Parliament of Bees," old play, 138; 

a boy bee-eater, curious account of, 746. 
Beeston, cleik of, 420. 
"Begin again," 421. 

Behnes, Mr., his bust of duke of York, 93. 
Belfast, Easter custom at, 506. 
Belgrave, siege of, 1 55. 
Bell, (diving) origin and notices of, 763. 
— , (Tommy) engraving of, 851. 
Berne, description of, 427. 
Berners, dame Julia, treatise on field sports 

by, 392. 
Best of a bad matter, 769. 
Bibliomaniac ridiculed, 218. 
Bibo's (General) tale, 515, 
Bibory, rector of, 501. 
Bielfeld, baron, his account of the dance of 

torches, 107. 
Bigotry punished, 558.' 
*« B il let, (Crooked) " on Penge Common, 669. 
P'lllingsgate, old satire on, 1 68. 
Billy Boots, notice and engraving of, 802. 
B;lsington Priory, tenure of, 616. 
Bird-catcher, engraving of, 589. 
r— seller, engraving of, 509. 



Birds ; a play in which all the characters are 
birds, 133; particulars lespecting birds, 
588, 69 1 . See Parrots, Starlings. 

Birmingham old conjurors, 234. 

Bishops ; one misled by a saint, 41 5 ; " bishop 
ofButterby," 365. 

Black jacks and warming pans, 15. 

-letter books, curious criticism on, 425. 

Blacksmiths; their endurance of fire, 3)5; 
Gretna-green blacksmith, 481. 

Bleeding; for one's country, 90; practised 
by a woman, 141; former frequency of, 
479 ; in silence and psalmody, to. 

Blind Hannah, engraving of, 221. 

— W illie, of Newcastle, 461 . 
Bloody hand, (the) 258. 

" Blythe Cockpen," and the merry monarch, 

411. 
Boar's head, custom concerning, 85, 890. 
Bodmin, royal joke on, 348. 
Bogs, remarks on timber in, 185. 
Bonaparte; his grand procession to Notre 

Dame, 503 ; his system of over-governing, 

784. 
Bones, curious aceount of breaking of one, 

142 ; embalming of, 576. 
Zfon-fire, singular one, 762. 
Books; pleasures and consolation of, 16,217; 

old, with new titles, 68; one dedicated to 

the author, 185; proper standard of, 248; 

(black letter) naif criticism on, 425 ; when 

first made of paper, 507. See Doomsday 

book. 
Booksellers, an author reading a manuscript 

to one; engraving, 125. 
Boots, Billy, engraving of, 302. 
Bow ring, Mr., his " Popular Servian Poetry," 

529. 
Boys; at school, 149; on errands, 150; ac- 
count of a boy bee-eater, 746. 
Bradenstoke Priory, 232. 
" Brazen Age, (The)" old play, 447. 
Bread seals, used by ladies, 90. 
Breach of promise, curious case of, 180. 
Breakfast, singular dishes at, 618. 
Breaking of an arm bone by rheumatism, 

142. 
Brecon, minstrelsy society at, 338. 
Breeds, (mixed) curious complaint of, 626. 
Brentford Hannah, [Blind Hannah,] engraving 

of, 221. 
Brewer's drayman, character of, 874. 
Brewing, private, 772. 
" Bridal of Caolchairn," 784. 
Bride, description of one, 295. 
Bridesman, 294, 296. 
Bridlington, irregular stream near, 280. 
Bristol, Lent custom at, 625. 
Britannia's sup-porter, 419. 
British Museum, pleasures and facilities of, 

111. 

poetesses, by Mr. Dyce, 195. 

portraits, sale catalogue of, 886. 

Britons, (ancient.) See Wales. 

Brom holm, former pi Igrimage to, 899 . 
Bronie, antique, found in the Thames, 267. 
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Brookes, Mir. J., dissection of king's ostrich 
by, 6 IT. 

"Brose and Butter," a favourite royal air, 411. 

Brothers, younger not allowed formerly to 
pursue trades, 898. 

Brough, in Westmoreland ; twelfth-night cus- 
toms at, 26; March feir at, SIT: church, 
81T, 

Brougham, Mr., his speech on the founding 

of the London university;, 596. 
Brouwer, a painter, notice of* 10. 
Brum me 1 liana, 666. 
Bryan, Daniel, a brave old seaman, 681. 

Cabbage and tailors, 4T1. 

Cairo, characteristic salutation at, 19T. 

Camberwell Grove, 809. 

Campbell, Mr.T., speech of at Glasgow, 758. 

Campbells, the, T78. 

Canons, near Edgeware, former celebrity of, 

621. 
Capital for banking, 59. 

punishments, 455, 460. 

Caps and hats, fashionable days for new ones, 

478. 

Captain and lieutenant, mortal duel between^ 
724. 

Cards, fortune-telling, T4. 

Carew, lady Elizabeth, 196. 

Carnival, ceremony of interring, 2T1, 2TS. 

Carthago, Nova, its present to Scipio, 265. 

Cart*, dignity of, 169. 

Castle- building, 464. 

Coombe, tickling trout at, 662. 

Catherine de Medicis, vow of, 475. 

Catherinot, a French pamphleteer, T2T, 

Catholic German universities, 124. 

Caws ton church, poor's-box in, 747. 

Ceremonies, a true paper currency, 219. 

Chafin, Rev. Mr., his anecdotes about Crim- 
bourne Chase, 82. 

Chairman, (Bath) mock funeral of, 41. 

Chairs, (arm,) 786. 

Challenges, a poetical solicitor's answer to 
one, 724. See Duels. 

Chambers, James, the poor poet, 486. 

Chancellor, (lord) office of, 729. 

Chancery, 540 ; despatch in, 780. 

Chandler, Mary, a poetess, 199. 

'< Changes, (The) ,f old play, 417. % 

Characters ; of servants at hirings, ITT; na- 
tional, in compliment, 186, &c. j tendency 
of former lessons to meanness of charac- 
ter, 564 ; character of the old gentleman, 
118; of Kimberley, a Birmingham con- 
juror, 285 ; of the barber, 241 ; of Mrs. 
Aurelia Sparr, 840; of A^restilla, 858 j of 
the drayman, 871; a literary character, 
410; of "the gopd clerk," 562; of the 
Durham pitmen, 651. 

Charke, Mrs., her autobiography, 125; far- 
ther notices, 258. 

Charlemagne, privilege granted by, 554. 

Charles I., curious anecdote concerning, T01 . 

II., character of, 547 ; anecdotes of, 

701, 782. • 



CharlestowB, ugly club at, 468;" duelling 

society at, 720. 
Chary bdis and Scylla, conflicting descriptions 

of, 642, 705. 
" Chaste Maid in Cheapside," old play, 255. 
Chastity of Scipio, 265. 
Chatham, earl of, 812. 
Chaworth, Mr., duel with lord Byron, T22. 
Cheapside Turk, inquiry for, 194. 
Cheese and stones, comparative digestibility 

of, 855. 
" Cherry woman" of long since, engraving 

of, 685. 
Chest, a wonderfully capacious one, T06. * 
Chester, mysteries of, treated by Mr. Sharp, 

14. 
Chester6eld, lord, bleeding for his country, 96. 
Children, lost, proper means for recovering, 

18; adoption of, in France, 220 ; former 

austere treatment of, 894. 
Chiltern Hundreds, account of, 649. " 
Chimneys, rare before the Reformation, 389 j 

smoky, how cured, 572. 

Chinese ceremonies of salutation, 197; idoL 
627. 

Christina queen pf Sweden, curious collation 
given to, 55?. 

Christmas customs, 890, 391. 

Christ's sepulchre and resurrection, 484* 

Churches; church processions, 892 ; church- 
houses before the Reformation described^ 
392 ; few built in the correct line, 3$3 ; 
throughput Europe, pope's grant to Italian, 
architects for building, 393; organs firsj 
used in, 473; (see Organs;) visiting the 
churches, 478 ; curious old church ac- 
compts, 481. See Fonts. 

Cibber, (Colley) life of his daughter, 125. 

" City nightcap," old play, 559. 

Clare, Elizabeth, her intense attachment, 458. 

Clarence, dufce of, lord high admiral, 577 £ 
dukedom of Clarence, 409. 

Classes of mankind, how many, 455. 

Clemency, policy of, 401. 

Clergyman, a waggish clergyman, 639 i duels 
fought by, 722 ; office of larcj chancellor 

. formerly held by, 729. 

" Clerk, (the good)" 562. 

Clerkenwell, ancient river Fleet at, 75. 

Clerks and parsons, anecdotes about, 662, 

Clothes, eQctnomical allowance for, 668. 

Clubs, the ugly, 264, 468; parliament, 280; 
the silent, 467 ; the duellists' in Qbgrjes/- 
town, 721. 

Coaches, in 1684, 169: coach, and steam, 
travelling compared, 262. 

Coin, (old silver) how to read inscription^ of, 
452. 

Coke, sir Edward, immense fan used by, $94* 

Colas, a celebrated diver, 647. 

Cole, Mr. J., his " Antiquarian Trio," 525, 
580. 

Colliers of Durham., account of, 651, 

Colours, the Isabella colour, 558. 

Columns, engraving of a curious British one, 
349. 
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Companies, certain uses of, 899. 
Compliments, 196; a natural compliment, 

344. 

Condemnation, criminal, stupefaction attend- 
ing, 457. 
Conjurors, (Birmingham) 234. 
Conscience, force of, 138, 401. 
Constable's " Miscellany," 114. 
Convents, ambition of the nuns in, 478. 
Cooke, Rev. T., inquiry about, 186; notice 

of, 406. 
Cookesley, Mr., patron of Mr. W. Gifford,52. 
Cooks for the royal table, 377. 
Copper mines, valuable, in Cornwall, 658. 
Cordeliers, their lists of candidates how ar- 
ranged, 698. 
Cornwall, valuable mines in, 658 ; suffered 
little in recent pressure, 659 ; parsons and 
clerks in, 662. 
Corporations, anatomy of, 524. I 

Cortusius Lodovick, a lawyer, funeral of, ! 

699. 
Contour, in Golconda, celebrated for dia- 
monds, 827. 
Counter, tradesman's duty behind, 565. 
Country, bleeding for, 9 ; parties and plea- 
sures, 358; little known, 708 ; former man- 
ners of country gentlemen, 391. 
Court banquet, innocent gaiety at, 551. 
Courtier, shrewd, 405. 

Courts of justice, contrast of feelings in, 457. 
Co vent Garden, gambling-houses formerly in, 

86. 
Coventry, pageant vehicle and play at, 11. 
Cowper, the poet, two letters of, 752. 
Crabbe, poet, criticism on, 683. 
Cranbourne Chase, notice and engraving of 
emigration of deer from, 29; town and 
parish of Cranbourne, ib. ; bloody affray 
in the chase, 32; origin and history of the 
chase, 36. 
Craven, (Skipton in) theatrical company in, 

69; legend of, 515. 
Creditors, unblushing impudence of one, 667. 
Cresses, green-grocers' devices with, 607. 
Cries, London ; engraving of the " young 
lambs" seller, 395 ; of the bird-seller, 509 ; 
of the cherry-woman, 685; of the old 
water-carrier, 733. 
Criminals, capital, feelings of before and after 

hanging, 455. 
Cromwell, Oliver, anecdote of, 14. 
Crown lands, under Elizabeth, 580, 581. 
Cruelty relenting at music, 229. 
Crusades, effects of, 392. 
Cumberland weddings, 794. 
Cups, gold and maple, exchange of at coro- 
nations, 616. 
Cushion dance described, 161. 
Customers, how to be considered, 566 ; a 
spruce mercer and a lady customer, 567 ; 
invitation of customers, 627. 



Dabshelim, king of India, library of, 247. 
Damages for breach of promise by a negro, 
180. 



Dancing; goose-dancing described, 81 ; the 
dance of torches, 107; cushion dance, 161; 
May-day dance of milk- maids, 557; parti- 
cular wedding dances, 793. 

Davenant, Sir W., his description of London, 
167. 

" David and Bethsabe," old play, 609. 

« David's Sow, (As drunk as)" explained, 

379. 

Death; " Death's Doings," 240 ; horror at 
mention of, 423 ; description of a death- 
bed, 425 ; banquet of the dead, 515; cus- 
tom of laying salt on the dead, 523 ; singu- 
lar disposal of a royal corpse, 576 ; singu- 
lar phantasms or figures of the dead, 710. 

Decimals, 741; 

Decker, the dramatist, excellence of, 358. 

Dedication, curious, 125. 

Deer, emigration of from Cranbourne Chase, 
notice and engraving of, 29 ; driven from 
the Highlands, 754 ; their abhorrence of 
sheep, ib., 755. 

Defoeana, 564, 626. 

Delaval (Sir) and the monk, 599. 

Denton castle, seat of Fairfax, 687. 

" Devil," often assumed as a surname, with 
corresponding arms, 698. 

Devonshire, butterfly hunting in, 678. 

, duchess of, compliment to, 344. 



Diamond cut diamond, 649. 

Diamonds, where and how found, 827. 

Diligence and delight, 730. 

Dinner, mysterious privacy of, 424. 

Directions ; pious direction posts, 539 ; a par- 
ticular direction, 675. 

Discount for cash, 283. 

Disease, philosophical observation under, 
711. 

Dishes for the royal table marked, 377. 

Ditton, (Thames) great resort of anglers, 659. 

Diver of Chary bd is, account of, 705. 

Diving-bell, origin and notices of, 763. 

Doctors, dilemma against, 81. 

Doge of Venice, marriage of, 452. "* 

Dolcoath, valuable mine in Cornwall, 658. 

Doomsday-book, dissertations on, 610. 

Dormer, judge, 406. 

Dover Cliffs, humane warning against, 450. 

" Downfall of May-games," 545. 

" of Robert, earl of Huntingdon;' 

old play, 799. 

Draining the fens, effect of, 143. 

Drama. See Plays. 

Drayman, brewer's, description of, 374. 

Drayton, his sarcasm on trade, 564. 

Dresden, elector's bear-garden at, 490. 

" Drunk as David's sow," 379. 

Drunkards, the place they go to, 540 ; warn- 
ing to, 824. 

" Duchess of Suffolk," old play, 588. 
Dudley [a barber] of Portsmouth, 405. 
Duels ; singular mode of duelling with a bag, 
20; interesting account of duels, 720; 
poetical answer to a challenge, 724. 
Dulwich college, and the founder, 495, 497, 
670. 
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Dumplings, Norfolk, by whom to be eaten, 
355. 

Dungeons for prisoners formerly in castles 
and monasteries, 391. 

Durham, engraving of Tommy Sly of, 831 ; 
Hut. Alderson bellman of, engraving, 365; 
Elvet bridge in, engraving, 413; ecclesias- 
tical survey of see of, 415 ; account of the 
pitmen in county of Durham, 651 ; visit of 
James I. to the city, 679. 

Dustman, happy compliment by, 344. 

Dutch compliments of salutation, 197. 

Dyce, Alexander, his specimens of British 
poetesses, 198. 

Early rising, 796. 

East Gr instead old play-bill, 137. 

Easter, antipathy to the Jews at, 390 ; Easter 
ceremonies, 477, &c. 502, 554. 

Eating, ad y ice against excess of, 81 ; fire- 
eaters, 314 ; stone-eaters, 353. 

Eclipse, [race-horse] engraving and account 
of, 617, &c. 

Economy equally necessary with industry, 
346. 

Education, how conducted before the Refor- 
mation, 389.; lamented by a mulatto, ib, 

Effingham, lord Howard of, his autograph, 
573. 

Egyptians in France, description of, 478. 

El Dorado of literature, 741. 

Elephant, remains of, found near Battle- 
bridge, 80. 

Elizabeth, queen, simile used by, 220 ; wash- 
ing poor's feet by, 479. 

Elvet bridge, Durham, 413. 

Emblems and mottos, 90 ; emblems used by 
servants at hirings, 174, 203. 

Epitaphs; by Dr. Lowth on his daughter, 138; 
extempore one on a French general, 633. 

Errors, clerical, 634. 

Ethiopians, mode of salutation by, 196. 

Etiquette, cut down by civilization, 219; 
nearly fatal excess of, 737. 

Etymology ; of various English words, 473 ; 
of words of necessity from the German, 
and of those of luxury- from the French, 
ib. 

" Every Man in his Humour/' original scene 
of changed, 302. 

Ewart's old port, 343. 

Excuse, a good one, 796. 

Execution, case of revival after apparent ex-' 
ecution, 455. 

excursions of tradesmen, limits of, 567. 

Exercise and air recommended to ladies, 209. 

Fairs, former importance of, 205. 

Falcon tavern, site of, 497. 

Families, former discipline in, 394 ; singular 

abandonment of family, 424; picture of 

desolation in, 656. 
Fanatic, (fasting) 134. 
Fans, former size and application of, 394. 
Fares of ticket porters, 19. 
Farmers in 1782, and in 1822,463. 



Faro Straits, 643, 646. 

Farthings, 378. 

Fasting, extraordinary, 134 ; fast -pudding 
and Friar Bacon, 633. 

Fate, plea and answer respecting, 828. 

u Father's Home, (A)" 170. 

Feast, a fearful one, 520. 

Feathers, 141. 

February, advice for, 252. 

Fees, the best of, 540. 

Feet, washing of, at Vienna, 477 ; and at 
Greenwich by queen Elizabeth, 479. 

Felons, sensations of, before and after hang- 
ing, 455. 

Female friendship, 363. 

Fens, goose-herds in, 1 40 ; effect of draining 
in, 148. 

Figures and numbers, 759. 

— — of the dead, singular narrative pf, 
710. 

Filial custom, 625. 

Fingers, numbering by, 761. 

Fire-damp, explosions of, 656. 

Fire-eaters, 314. 

Fish-street, (Old) 167. 

Fishermen, sarcasms upon, 570. 

Fitzgerald, Col., and Col. King, duel be- 
tween, 723. 

Fleet river at Clerkenwell, 75. 

Flogging, formerly, at Oxford, 894. 

Flora, games of, 541 ; indictment and trial of 
Flora, 545. 

Flowers, singular attention to, by the pitmen, 
653. 

Fly-berry plant, 144. 

Font, of Harrow church, 157 ; of Beckenham 
church, 765; of West Wickham church, 
818. 

Foot-ball, formerly played in London streets, 
169. 

Fop and wit, union of, 666. 

Fortune ; cards for telling fortunes, 74 ; how 
to be commanded, 347; fortune favours 
the brave, or butterfly hunting, 678. 

" Fortune by Land and Sea," old play, 299. 

Fownes, Thomas, and his fox-hounds, 33. 

Fox, the quaker, 762. 

Franklin, Dr., anecdote of, 89. 

Fraock Elan, isle of, 777. 

Fraser, Simon, brother of lord Lovat, 633. 

French; nobility, 132; valentines, 206 ; adop- 
tion of children by, 220 ; transmigration of 
French noblesse, 242 ; ceremonies in 
France, 271, 272, 502 ; present jumble of 
ranks among, 362 ; former hospitality to 
travellers, 396; nationality of, 504, 505; 
decorum of in crowds, ib,; almanacs, 
statements of, 540. 

Friar Bacon and his servant, 683. 

Friendship; destroyed by advice, 380 ; on the 
nail, supposed meaning of, 764. 

Fritters in France and England, 271. 

Funerals ; mock, of a Bath chairman, 41 ; of a 
French general by a British sailor, 63* ; a 
cheerful one, 699. 

Futurity, peep into, 74, 
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" Game at Chess/' old play, U91. 

Gaming, curious notice about gambling 
bouses, 86 ; gaming for funeral expenses, 
76S. 

Gammon, of bacon, Easter custom of, 890. 

Garlands, May-day, 54 1 , 543, 550. 

Garrick Plays, selections from, contributed by 
Mr. C. Lamb, 111, 188, 159,192,223,255, 
299, 824, 856, 384, 417, 447, 486, 51 1, 559, 
581, 608, 640, 676, 703, 735, 788, 799. 

Geese, in the fens, management of, 141; 
goose-dancing in Scilly islands, 81. 

Geikie, Mr*, a meritorious artist, 116. 

Gems of the twelve months, 321. 

Genius; unrewarded, 816; chance a great 
patron of, 42!. 

Gentleman, (The Old) character of, 1 18. 

Gentry ; heralds formerly kept by, 390 ; for- 
mer manners and oppressions of, 391, 
- 892 ; austere treatment of their children, 
894. 

George I., anecdote of, 406. 

■ II. and his cooks, 377* 

Germain, lord George, anecdote of, 410. 

Germany, universities in, 123. 

Gibbs, alias Huck'n* Dr., 554. 

Gifford, William, death and memoir of, 43. 

Gifts ; new-year, 7 ; wedding, 798^ 794. 

Ginger beer, receipt for, 471. 

Gipsies, health and happiness of, 210. 

Gipsy [a stream] in Yorkshire, 230. 

Gladiators in England, 495. 

Glass windows, rare before the Reformation, 
392. 

Glenstrae, laird of, 465. 

Glisseg, in Wales, the happy valley, 352. 

" Goo* keep you/ 1 old salutation, 890. 

a God save the King," author of, 225. 

Qoethe, his philosophy of life, 398. 

Gold found in Scotland and Cornwall, 658, 

" Golden Age, (The)" old play, 677. 

■■ — - tooth, learned disputes about, 453. 

Gone or going, 773. 

Good-eating pernicious, 277; domestic dia- 
logue on good-living, 822. 

Good-Friday, 478, 482. 

Good rick, St., a bishop misled by, 415. 

Granger, Rev. Mr^the Linnaeus of British por- 
traits, 510. 

Grassingfcon manager, [T. Airay] 69. 

Gratitude,* in birds, 592. 

Gravity mistaken for wisdom, 393. 

Great Unknown discovered, 306, &c. 

Green-grocers' devices, 607. 

Greenland, English sailors in, 629. 

Greenock Adam and Eve, antiquity of, 

Gregory, (Old) selfishness of defeated, 240. 
Gresham committee, notice by, about lost 

Children, 18. 
Gretna Green blacksmith and marriages, 431, 

436. 
Grey, lady Jane, table book of, 3. 
Grief, expressive silence of, 459. 
Grinstead, (East) old play-bill, 137/ 
Grosvenor, earl, and Mr, Gifford, 57. 



Groves ; on a picturesque one, 807 ; groves 

and hierh places, 808. 
* Guardian, (The) " old play, 418. 
Guards, Swiss, monument of, engraving) 253. 
Guilty, stupefaction on verdict of, 457. 
Gwennap, in Cornwall, productive mine in, 

658. 

Hagman Heigh, new year's eve custom, 7. 

Hairdresser. See Barber. 

Halfpennies, 378. 

Hall, (Antiquarian) of Lynn, engraving and 
notice of, 139. 

, Thomas, his " Funebria Florae/' 545. 

Ham and stilton, 179. 

Ham p stead, Shepherd's Well at, 381; the 
place of groves, 810. 

Hands ; peculiarity of the barber's hand, 
245; the bloody hand, 258; reason for 
preferring the right hand, 280; 

Hanged and unhanged, mankind divided into, 
455. 

Hannah, (Blind) notice and engraving of, 
221. 

Hard fare, 353. 

labour, varie4fcy different tread-mills, 

755. 

Hare's foot an antidote to witchcraft, 674. 

Harp, notices of, 335. 

Harris, Renatus, organist, 260. 

Harrow church, engraviug of its old font, 157. 

Hart, the astrologer, 1 35. 

Hatred, to.be insured by advice, SS0. 

Hawking, ladies formerly devoted to, 392. 

Health, importance and means of, 209, 277. 

Hedgehog, celestial, 627. 

Henley, in Arden, custom in, 176. 

Henry IV., anecdotes of, 401, 402. 

IX., notice of, 7S9. 

Heralds^ formerly in the train of nobility and 
gentry, 390. 

Herefordshire, new-moon custom in, 393. 

Heriot, curious register concerning, 817. 

Hero, singular one of an old play, 385. 

Heroism and humanity, 632. 

Herrings, curing and virtues of, 569. 

Heywpod, Thomas, his excellence as a dra- 
matist, 301, 358. 

Hide park, or a tanner's villa, 764. 

" Hi era re hie of Angels," old play, 885. 

High admiral, (lord) office and seal of, 573. 

Highlands; legend of, 290; weddings, 292; 
tartans nearly obsolete in, 293 ; customs 
in, 465, 543 ; deer and sheep in, 75* ; con- 
tempt for table luxuries in, 755; Highland 
scenery, 775. 

Hill, Rev. Mr., killed in a duel, 722. 

Hindoo husbandmen, 696. 

Hiring of servants at statutes, 171, 203. 

Hobby-horses, obsolete toys, engraving of, 
686. 

Hobday, Mr., artist, exhibition of, 687. 

Hobson, (old) pleasant conceits of, 419. 

Hoby, air Edward, 578. 

Hogarth, and engraving from his picture of 
lord Lovat, 237. 
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Holidays; how spent in Ireland, 682 j their 
utility, 694; the benevolent Greek philo- 
sopher, 605. 

Holly tree, carrying of, at Brough, 86* 

Home, a father's, 170 ; spells of home, 816. 

Hornchurch, 84. 

Horses ; engraving and account of the race- 
horse Eclipse, 618, &c; their swiftness 
connected with great muscular power, to.; 
difference between, theoretic standards and 
occasional excellence. 620; insurance of, 
621 ; great weight of the heart of Eclipse, 
ib.; singular examination of horses* 660. 

Hot meals, 314* 

Hounds; first fox-hounds in the west, 8$. 

Hour-glasses for pulpits, 485, 501. . 

Howard of Effingham, lord, [lord high admi- 
ral] autograph of, 571, &e. 

Human life, 398. 

Humanity and heroism, 632 ; humanity some- 
times nearly lost in forms, 787. 

Hunter, John, the anatomist, 618. 

Hunting | description of track-hunting in 
Cranbourne Chase, 33. 

Husbandmen in India, 696. 

Hut. Alderson, of Durham, 365. 

Hy -jinks, a Scotch amusement, 467. 

Hyatt, Sophia, her poetical enthusiasm, 718. 

Hygrometer, new, 25. 

L the pronoun, danger of wearing it out, 841. 

Idols, (Chinese) 627. 

Imagination; its transforming power, 0> 16.' 

Immersion instead of interment, 412. 

Imperial drink, receipt for, 471. 

Improvisator©, extraordinary, 421. 

Inch, derivation of, 378* 

India, library of the king of, 247 ; husband- 
men of, 696. 

" Indictment of Flora," a dialogue, 545, 

Indulgences, (popish) not always ill applied, 
413. 

Industry vain without thrift, 346, 

Inishail, isle of, 775. 

Innocent (Pope) III., 747. 

Inns, rare before the Reformation, 391 ; poor's 
boxes formerly at, 892, 747. 

Inscriptions on old silver coin; bow to read, 
452. 

Intellect, march of, 60, 661. 

Interlaken, beauties of, 428. 

Interment superseded by immersion, 418. 

Ireland, bogs in,. 1 85 ; customs in, 506, 523 ; 
custom of lord-lieutenants of, 663 ; Irish- 
men on a holiday, 692. 

Italian architects, pope's grant to, for building 
churches, 398. 

a Jack Drum's Entertainment," old play, 416. 

Jack-o'-Lent, 27Q. 

Jamaica, speculation for warming-pans in, 

15. 
James I., rudeness of hit court to women, 

390; at Durham, 679. 
— — — II., notices of the Stuart paper*, 788* 
January, general prescriptions J&M& 81. 



Japanese mode of .salutation, 197. 
Jeffries, Judge, a judge of music, 261. 
Jeggon, Dr., anecdote of, 828. 
Jerningham, Mr., notice of, 201. 
Jests; great merit of suppressing offensive 

ones, 280 ; effect of wealth on their suc- 
cess, 848. 
Jews. Easter custom against, 554, 
"John (King) and Matilda,*' old play, 111, 

803. 
John Bull, specimen of, 876 ; indecorum and 

rudeness of in crowds, 505. 
Joy, madness from excess of, 51 1. 
Judges, hunting their own venison on circuit, 

34 ; immense fans formerly carried by, on 

circuit, 894. 
Justice, (impartial) 406. 
Justices of peace, former furniture of their 

halls, 891 ; arithmetical estimate of, 733, 

Keats, the poet, 810. 

Kimberley, Francis, Birmingham conjuror, 
935. 

King, (The) and the private gentleman, 732. 

King, Col., and Col. Fitzgerald, duel between* 
723. 

Dr., Am pun, 252. 

Kirby Malbamdale church* yard legend, 
515. 

Moorside, death of duke of Bucking- 
ham at, 525. 

Kircher, his account of a marvellous diverj 
705. 

Kissing, in Ireland, on Easter Monday, 506. 

Knowledge, defends from the juggle of forms, 
219; even a little of it useful, 758; inn 
portance of a knowledge of the world, 824. 

Labour, hard/greatly varied by different tread- 
mills, 755. 

Ladies, in winter like tea-kettles, 151; air 
and exercise for, 209; lady of the hill, 
29 1 i character of Mrs. Aurelia Sparr, a 
maiden lady, 340; the lady and trouba- 
dour, 458; the white lady, 717. See Wo- 
men. 

Laing, David, the Gretna-green blacksmith/ 
131. 

Lamb, Mr. C, lively letter to, 194, 

Lambert, [parliamentary] monument to, 528. 

" Lambs (Young) to sell," a London cry, 395. 

Lamond of Cowel, tradition of, 465. 

Lancaster, dukes of, 100 ; and York, houses, 
of, ib. 

Language without words, 467 ; English, dis- 
tinct derivations of, 473. 

Lansberg, Matthew, Liege almanac by, 874. 

Lanterns, court order for, in the streets, 414. 

Laplander's mode of salutation, 186. 

Lapstone, beating the, 85. 

Lark, the evening, 622. 

Last tree, 88; last deer of Beerm Doran, 
754. i 

"Late Lancashire Witches, (The)" old play* 
193. 

Lauron, Marcellus, artist, 509. 
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Levator, aphorisms by, 974. 1 

Lawsuit, effect of, 184. 

Learning, and large libraries, 918; formerly 
united with pedantry, S94; a mulatto de- 
ploring his education, 696 ; a little learning 
not dangerous, 757. 

Leathart, Mr., " Welsh Penillion of," 8S5. 

* Legends, Scottish," 775. 
Leicestershire, custom of, 593. 
Lendi, M. B., new hygrometer by, 95. 
Lent, customs in, 695. 

— Jack-o', puppet formerly thrown at, 
970. 

Lettered stones, curious ancient one, 851. 

Letters, address on one, 675. 

Lewis, St., disposal of his body.. 576. 

Ley bourne, W. de, first Englishman styled 
admiral, 576. 

Labels, actions for, formerly rare, S89 ; dra- 
matic libel, 409. 

Libraries, cautions about forming, 918; that 
of the king of India, 947. 

Licenses, for enacting plays, 67, 68; for 
printing play-bills, 584, 586. 

Liege almanac, 974. 

Lieutenant and captain, dreadful duel be- 
tween, 794. 

Life, 898 ; recovered after hanging, 455. 

Lilly, his account of the astrologer Hart, 
185. 

Linnet fancy, 587. 

Listen, William, crier of "young lambs," 
895. 

Literature, a great bargain of, 740 ; a literary 
character, 410. 

LIoyd,T.,Esq., curious pillar restored by, 859. 

Loaf-stealing, an old Christmas game, 891. 

Loddon church, poor's box in, 747. 

London, described in 1684, 167; modern 
improvements in, 914; musicians incorpo- 
rated in, 998 ; cries, see Cries ; university, 
founding of, 593 ; notice of London water, 
men, 697; London merchants a hundred 
years since, 649; London holidays, 694. 
See Bankside, Battle- bridge, Clerkenwell, 
Covent Garden. 

* London Chanticleers," old play, 956. 
Long, sir Walter, of Draycot, his style of tra- 
velling, 898. 

u Looking Glass for England and London," 

old play, 641. 
Longevity, clerical, striking case of, 94. 
Lord chancellor, office of, 799. 

— hi^li admiral, powers and seal of, 578. 
Lost children, notice about, 1 8. 

Lottery, madness from success in, 51 1. 

Lovat, lord, engraving of, 937; claimant to 
the title, 638. 

Love; loves of the negroes, 180; music re- 
quested for a love dialogue, 514; refine- 
ments of Spanish love, 737. 

« Love for Love's sake," old play, 735, 788. 

Lowth, bishop, his epitaph on his daughter, 
138. 

Lucerne, monument of the Swiss guards at, 
258. 



Lying; why Thames Dkton called lying 
Ditton, 659; how to be reformed, 731. 

Lynn, Antiquarian Hall of, 189; Billy Boots 
of, 809 ; May-day at, 541. 

Mac Colda, Alaister, 778. 

— Donalds and Campbell 4, 778. 

Gregor of Glenstrae, 465. 

Phadian, captain, 789. 

Macham, discoverer of Madeira, 976. 

Macrae, captain, and sir George Ramsay, 
fatal duel between, 798. 

Madeira, discoverer of, 976. 

Madness, raving, from a lottery prize, 511. 

Madrid, carnival in, 978. 

Magpies, superstition relating to, 889. 

Malacca, salutation in, 196. 

Malmsbury abbey school, tradition about, 
939. 

Mankind, only two classes of, 455. 

Manners, in Oliver Cromwell's time, 19; be- 
fore the Reformation, 389. 

Manuscripts, an author reading one to a 
bookseller, engraving, 195; curious ac- 
count of Stuart manuscripts, 738. 

Maps, a curious old one, 506. 

March, first of, 983; fair, at Brough, 3 J 7. 

: — of intellect, 60. 

Marden (Milton and) hundred of, 577. 

Marriages, a new plan for, 21 ; account of 
late duke of York's, 105; breach of pro- 
mise of marriage, 1 80 ; in Highlands, 999 ; 
at Gretna-green, 431; of the doges of 
Venice, 459; perplexing ones in relation- 
ship, 475; vulgarity af a court lady's con- 
senting to marriage, 787; Welsh, 749; 
Cumberland, 794 ; curious case of re-mar- 
riage. 817. 

Marseilles, custom at, 971; interesting his- 
tory of, 539. 

" Master of the bears and don," 497. 

Master of the revels, license by, 60, 68. 

Masters, an amiable one, 410. 

Matrimony. See Marriages. 

Malurin, conversations of, 681 . 

Maundy Thursday, 477, &c. 

Maxims of meanness, 569, 564. 

Mav-day, customs on, 541, &c, 557, 628, 
699. 

Mazarine, cardinal, easy patronage by, 405. 

Meals; hot meals, 314; taken with mysteri- 
ous privacy, 424. 

Meanness formerly taught for morals, 569, 
&c . 

Memorandum books, 1. 

Mercer of London, old picture of, 569. 

Merchandise, unfavourable tendencies of, 564. 

Merchants, (London) a hundred years since, 
649. 

Metastasio, memoir of, 421. 

Milton, hundred of, 575, 579. 

Mines; workers in coal-mines described, £53 j 
fatal explosion in, 656; in Great Britain, 
658. 

Ministers, cheap patronage by, 405. 

Minstrels, curious regulations for, 836. 
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Mint, test of old silver coin at, 459. 

Miron, Francis, boldness and impunity of, 
401. 

Miseries of travelling, 962. 

Monasteries, frequent and pious bleedings 
in, 479. 

Monks. See Monasteries. 

Monson, William, alias Billy Boots, 309. 

Month's mind, a mass for the dead, 483. 

Months, twelve gems of the, 390. 

Moon, new, customs on, 393. 

Moore, T.; the poet, remarks on, 681, 684. 

Moorfields and laundresses, 169. 

Mops or statutes for hiring servants, 171, 
203. 

Morals, former system of, for tradesmen, 
564, &c. 

More, sir T., notice of, 730. 

Mortality through duels, stated, 720. 

Mother-wit better than learning, 572. 

': Mothering Sunday," 695. 

Mottos and emblems, 90. 

Mount Vernon, why so called, 617. 

Mountain ash, an antidote to witchcraft, 674. 

Mug-houses, described by a foreigner, 378. 

Mulattos, curious lamentation of one, 626. 

Mulgrave family, founder of, 763. 

Mullally, Jack, an Irish landlord, 693. 

Music; anecdotes of, 225; comparison of 

■ some much-admired, 228; musicians in- 
corporated, 228; some effects of music, 
229; in churches, 261 ; notice of the harp, 
336; mischievous musical crash, 348; 
effects of, on rudeness and ignorance, 461 ; 
changes in church* music, 485; requested 
for a beautiful love-dialogue, 514; of birds 
particularized, 589; experiment of, on ani- 
mals, 691. 

Mu skerry, lord, his receipt to cure lying, 
781. 

Mustard and cress seeds, devices with, 607. 

Mysteries, dramatic, performed at Coventry, 
engraving of, II. 

Nail, to be a friend upon the, 764. 

Names, of places, explained, 156; curtail- 
ment of baptismal names, 385; substitu- 
tion of classical for baptismal ones, 698; 
the name of "devil'* often assumed, ib. 

Nash, T., on herrings, in 1599, 569. 

Necromancy, 323. 

Negroes, loves of, 180; salutation of two 
negro kings, 197. 

Nelson, lord, punctuality of, 796. 

Nettleton, custom at, 85. 

New-moon, customs on, 393. • 

New-year, ode to, set to music, 5; customs 
on, 7. 

Newcastle, Blind Willie of, 461. 

> 9 duchess of, notices of, 197,278. 

Newsman, description and engraving of, 61. 

Newspapers, varieties and interest of, 61, 65; 
reading the newspaper, engraving, 797. 

Newstead abbey, female enthusiast at, 718. 

Nicolai, M., bookseller, morbid phantasms 
of, 710, - 



Nightingale, poets' mistake about, 588. 

Nimeguen, two ravens at, 87. 

Nobility, French, remarks on, 132. 

Nominative case, 282. 

Norfolk dumplings, digested by a stone-eater, 

355. 
Normans, what derived from, 393. 
Northumberland, custom in, 657. 
Notre Dame, grand Easter ceremony in, 502. 
Nottingham, earl of, 575. 
Numbers and figures, 759. 
Nunneries, girls formerly educated in, 389. 

Oddities of genius, 424. 

Offices and trades specified in Doomsday- 
book, 616. 

O'Kelly, Col., his celebrated race-horse and 
parrot, 62 1 . 

Old age, a fair price for burning it out at the 
stake, 686. 

— - gentleman, (the) character of, 118. 

— women, ridicule of, De Foe's censure of, 
20. 

Oran-outang, extraordinary one, 756. 

Orde, Mr., an amateur artist, 510. 

Organs; celebrated ones, 260; address to a 
barrel organ, 403; notices of, 474. 

Osnaburgh, bishopric of, 97. 

Ostend, siege of, 558. 

Ostrich, (the king's) dissection of, 617. 

Otho, earl of York, 97. 

" Ough," (the syllable) many ways of pro- 
nouncing, 688. 

Ounce, derivation of, 378. 

" Outlandish knight," 130. 

Oxford, mayor of, 617. 

Padua, cheerful funeral at, 699/ 

Pageant vehicle and play, representation of, 

11. 
Painters, scene for, 655. 
Pamphleteers, a singular one, 727. 
Paper books not before the tenth century, 507. 
Papers, (Stuart) curious account of, 738. 
Parenthesis, explanation of, 57 K 
Parents. See Children. 
Paris garden, Southwark, 489. 
Parish accompts, (old,) 481. 
Parliament, clubs, 280; anecdote of royal 

aversion to, 700. 
" Parliament of Bees," old play, 608. 
Parrots, Col. O' Kelly's most remarkable one, 

622. 
Parsons and clerks, anecdotes about, 662. 

See Clergymen. 
Parsons, Joe, the samphire-gatherer, 451. 
Parties of pleasure, a successful one, 552. 
Passion-week, 477, &c. 
Patients, philosophical observation of then 

diseases by, 711. 
Patriotism, fervour and judgment of, 401. 
Patronage, (cheap) 405. 
Paulian, (Father) his account of a stone- 
eater, 353. 
Pearce, Dr. Zachary, H. Walpole's ridicule 

of,9. . 
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Pedantry formerly the associate of learning) 

394. 

" Peep into futurity," 74. 

Pcnge Common, *' Crooked Billet" on, 670. 

Pens, bow carried anciently, 507; their in- 
troduction, ib. 

" Perhaps/' iti importance in the sciences, 
247. 

Pesce, Nicolo, the diver, and the royal gold 
cups, 705. 

Phantasms, singular case of, 710. 

Philippine Islands, salutations in, 196* 

" Phillis of Segros," old play, 799. 

Phipps, William, founder of the Mulgrave 
. family, 783. 

Phlebotomy. See Bleeding. 

Phrenology, 329. 

Physicians, curious jealousy of some, 274. 

Picture dealer, trade catalogue of, 236. 

Pilgrimages, intense interest of " Pilgrim's 
Progress," 217; pilgrimages formerly in 
England, 392 ; a curious one, 475. 

Pi) pay's abridgement of a library, 247. 

Pipe sludge, or prejudice against new water* 
conveyance, 738. 

Places, names of some explained, 156; high 
places and groves, 808. 

Planets, illustration of, 745. 

Platina. the historian, anecdote of, 698. 

Plays, representation of a pageant vehicle and 
play at Coventry, 11; license for enacting 
plays, 67; curious play-bills, 137, 257, 
584, 636 ; origin and progress of theatrical 
representation, 806 ; not a third of old dra- 
matic treasure exhausted, 358; supposed 
libels in, 401, 403; an author's correct 
estimate of one, 572 ; one of nine days re- 
presentation, 737 ; a straightforward eritic 
upon, 803; Ga rack's collection of. See 
Garrick plays. 

Plough-Monday, 81. 

" Poetesses, ( British)" by Mr. Dyce, 195. 

Poetry, Bowring's popular Servian poetry, 
529 ; poetry and fact, 646. 

Poets ; advice to one from one younger, 
2 J8; estimate of various poets, 682 ; minor 
poets not useless, 683. 

Poland, custom in, 820. 

Poor's boxes, notices and engravings of, 747. 

■ rates, none before the Reformation, 

392. 

Port wine, E wart's excellent, 343. 

Portaferry. Easter custom at, 506. 

Porter recommended, 412. 

Porters, (ticket) regulations and fares of, 19. 

Portraits, British, Rodd's sale .catalogue of, 
236. 

Posts, (road) scripture texts on, 539. 

potatoes, proper treatment of in frost, 17. 

Potter, Dr., university flogger, 394. 

Pound, derivation of, 378. 

Powell the fire-eater, 814. 

, Mr., a notorious duellist, 721. 

Presents, new-year's, 7 ; wedding, 793, 794.' 

Pretender, curious paternal notices of, 744. 

Priests in France, former hospitality o/, 390. 



Printing, licenses for, 584, 586. 

Prison walls, 727* 

Private and public, 732. 

Prize-fighting with swords formerly, 495. 

Professors in German universities, 198. 

Prognostications, effect of a few successful 

ones, 275. 
Promise, breach of, curious «aee of, 180. 
Pronoun, first personal, not to be worn out, 

841. 
Pronunciation, at the old Grassington theatre, 

72 ; extreme irregularity of the. English, 

688. 
Property, fixed and movable, remarks on, 

845. 
Protestant German Universities, 124. 
Prynne, William, notice of, 726. 
Public and private, 732, 
Publishers, how dispensed with, 727. 
Pudsey, .bishop, notice of, 415. 
Pulpits furnished with hour-glassei aftd 

clocks, 485,501. 
Punctuality recommended, 796* 
Punishments, capital, solemnity and terror of, 

455, &c. 
Puns, not unnatural in grief as well as joy 

112. 
Purvis, William, or " Blind Willie" the min- 
strel, 461. 
Pye, Mr., curious anecdote from, of Charles 

I., 700, 
Pye-stealer detected, 419. 

" Quarter of an hour before," 796. 
Queen's college, Oxford, custom at, 85, 390. 
Questions j danger of asking, 849. 
Quin, his apology for a dancer's absence, 16; 
his unfeeling jokes, ib., 17. 

Race- horses. See Horses. 
Radnor, lord, anecdote of 90. 
Ramvay, sir George, killed in a duel* 723. 
Randwick near Stroud, custom at; 558. 
Ratting, 28 1 . 

Ravens, at Nimeguen, 87 ; tradition respect- 
ing two at home, ib. ; anecdote of one at. 

Hungerford, 836. 
Raynal, Abbe, anecdote of, 89. 
Reading aloud, remarks on, 978. 
Realities resembling dreams, 457. 
Red-herring on horseback, an old dish, 390; 

eulogium of red-herring?, 569. 
Reformation, manners and customs before, 

389; progress of, 483. 
Regent' s-street and park, 914, 215> 
Relationship, involvement of by marriage, 

475. . 
Religion, 828. 
Restitution, better late than never, 188 ; for 

ease of conscience, 401. 
Retrospect, 184. 

Return made to a parish circular, 878. 
Revels, master of, license by for enacting 

plays, 68. 
Revenant, (Le)455. - 
Revenge, wishes of, 195. ... 
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Reverie, 464, 

Revival, after hanging- at the gallows, 4554 

." Rewards of Virtue," old play, 169. 

Rheumatism, asserted effect or» 142. 

Rhone, riveT, Scipio's shield found in 264. 

Rhubarb, and the Turk, in Cheapside, 194. 

Rich man defined, 346. 

Richardson, the first public fire-eater, 915. 

llicb.es, good and bad effects of, 847. 

Riddle and explanation, 410. 

Right hand, reason for preferring, 280* 

Rigi, in Switserlaad, inscription on book at, 

1*8. 
Rising, (early) T96. 
Road- posts inscribed with texts* 539. 
" Robin Grav, (Auld)" curious account of, 

200. 
Robin Hood's bower, 485. 
Rodd, Mr. H., picture-dealerj 236. 
Rollan, Madame, a celebrated dancer, 16* 
Roman antiquities, 79. 
Rooms, former lowness of, 168. 
Rosamond, (Fair) 315. 
Rouen, Easter custom at, 464. 
Round robin, ancient eustom of, 698* 
Royal Society, 552. 
Rubens, liberality and kindness of> 10. 
Runaway mops or statutes, 178. 
Rural delights, 708. 

Sailors, custom of when in Greenland, 699 J 
generous feeling of one for a dead enemy, 
631 ; their remonstrance by a round, ro- 
bin, 689 ; anecdote of an Irish one, 699. 

St Bride's church, admirable organ in, 261. 

St. David's day, 334. 

St. Giles Bill, near Winchester, fair at, 904. 

St. Goodrick misleading a bishop, 415. 

St. Jerome's description of an organ, 474; 

. conjecture about his dragon, 538. 

St. Lawrence church, capital organ in, 961. 

St. Margaret's, at Cliff, 450. 

St. Mary church, admired organ in, 261. 

St. Sepulchre's bell, at executions, 164. 

Saints, a poor female one, 751* 

Salt, the terror of spectres, 521, 598} custom 
of putting salt on the dead, 599. 

Salutation, different modes and forms of, 186, 
890; curious one by lord Lovat, 939; 
lively lecture on the English mode> 555. _ 

Samphire, gathering, 450, 451. 

" Satiromastix," old play, 704. 

Scaffold, the criminal's view from, 460. 

Scandai, a grand receptacle of, 946. 

Scarborough, custom at, 409. 

Schmidt, celebrated organ-builder, 960. 

Schoolboys, 149; at Ma lms bury, tradition 
about, 232. 

Schools, rare before the Reformation, 389* 

Sc illy islands, custom in, 81. 

Scipio, anecdote and shield of, 264. 

Scot, John, a fasting fanatic. 134. 

Scotland, story of the Scotch soldier, 985 ; 
utility of the Scottish hospital, 286 ; cus- 
toms on the new moon in, 393; amuse- 
ment called ay-jinks in, 467 ; an old and 



corrected map" of, 596 j Scotch Adam and 
Eve, 538; some gold found in, 656; Scot- 
tish legends, 775. See Highlands. 
Scripture texts, how hung up formerly in 
houses, 389; inscribed on road-posts, 539. 
Scylla and Chary bdisj ancient and modern 

descriptions of, 649, 
Sea bull, 699. 

weed, address to, 459. 

Seals ; bread seals, 90 ; seal of lord high ad- 
miral, 573. 
Second-sight, 781. 
Secrets worth keeping, 741. 
Seigneurs, the benevolent one, 132. 
Seignories in England, dreadful abases and 

oppressions formerly in, 39 1 . 
Sepulchral remains, 81, 83. 
Servants, appropriate addresses of different 
. ones, 178 ; description of statutes or mops 

for hiring, 171, 203. 
Servian popular poetry, 529. 
" Seven Champions of Christendom," old 

play, 487. 
Shakspeare, a fault in, 309 ; contemporary 

dramatists of£ 358 ; a giant among giants, 

358. 
Sharp, Mr., his dissertation on Coventry 

pageants, 11. 
Sheep, aversion of deer to, 754, 755. 
Shepherd's well, Hampstead, 861. 
Shepherds, how paid formerly, 393. 
Sherbet, receipt for making, 471. 
Sheriff's trumpets explained, 393. 
Shield of Scipio found in the Rhone, 264. 
" Ship, (the)" order of, 57. 
Shrove Tuesday, 271. 
Shute, bishop of Durham, pun on, 283. 
Sight, (second) 781. 
Signs, explanation of a modern one, 672 ; one 

near Ski pton, 636; odd signs, 419. 
Silent club, (the) 467. 
Silver, how silver coin tested; 452 ; found in 

Cornwall, 658. 
" Silver Age, (The)" old play, 676» 
Singing birds. See Birds. 
" Single hair," for angling, an enthusiast on, 

660. 
Skating, 150. 
Ski pton in Craven, theatrical company at, 

69 ; custom in, 628. 
Smith, sir Sidney, and old Dan Bryan, 681. 
Smoking, much used in 1634, 169. 
Smoky chi amies, how cured, 572. 
Smyth, Capt. W. H., his account of Scylla 

and Charybdis, 646. 
Snuff and tobacco, proposed history of, 387. 
Snuffbox, (My) engraving and description of, 

189. 
Snuffers, (curious old) account and esgrav* 

ing of, 639. 
Snuffing candles, curious process of, 318. 
Society simplified by civilisation, 219. 
Soho bazaar, 153. 

Soldier, (Scotch) story of, engraving, 285. 
Sou t ham, custom in, 176. 
Sparr, Mrs, A., a maiden lady, 340 < 
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Sparrow, address to, 864. 

Speotrology, 710. 

Spells of home, 216. 

Sporting, 283. 

Spring, tbe voice' of, 624. 

Spring Gardens, a former Vanxhall, 720. 

Stag-hunting, near Beann Doran, 754. 

Stage-coach adventures, 263. 

Standing mannerly before parents, 394. 

Stanmpre toll-house, engraving of, 171. 

Starlings, battle of, 661. 

Statistics, curious, 540. 

Statutes, for hiring servants, account of, 17), 
203. 

Stealing to restore, 284. 

Stephens, his mode of writing, 682. 

" Steps retraced," 475. 

Stilton, (ham and) 179. 

Stocking, throwing of, 298. 

Stoke Lyne, lord of manor of, 556. 

Stones, sepulchral accumulations of stones, 
88 ; account of a stone-eater, 353 ; auto- 
biography of one, 354. 

Storm in 1790,767. 

Stourbridge fair, 205. 

Stratford-upon-AvonChurch,engravingof,445. 

Streams, irregularity of some, 230. 

Street circulars, 476. 

Stuart papers, interesting account of, 738. 

Students in German universities, 123. 

Studley statute for hiring servants, 174. 

Style, error respecting, 60. 

Styles, for~writing on table-books, 1. 

Suicide never occurring among gipsies, 210. 

Sumatra, oran-outang of, 756. 

Summer drinks, receipts for, 471. 

Sunrise and sunset, 138. 

Sunday; diversions on, 489, 494. 

Suppers, a light and early one, 668. 

Sup-porter, a sign motto, 412. 

Surnames, various cases of that of the " devil " 
in families, and arms correspondent, 698. 

Surveys, of see of Durham, 415; in Dooms- 
day-book, 610. 

Swimming, Kircher , « account of a man web- 
handed and web-footed, 705. 
Swiss guards, monument of, 253. 
Switzerland, an artist's letter from, 427. 

Sword-dancing in' Northumberland, 657. 

« Sybil's Leaves," 74. 

System for shopkeepers, 562, 564. 

Table Book, explanation of, 1 ; design of the 
present, 3; editor's disclaimer of various 
publications in his name, 764. 

Tadloe's tread like paviers' rammers, 375. 

Tailors and cabbage, 47 1 . 

"Tales, (Early metrical)" notice of, 114. 

Talker, the selfish, 841; talking, at times, 
how difficult, 362. 

" Tancied and Gismund," old play, 322. 

Tanner, appropriate name for his villa, 764. 

Tartans, now little used in the Highlands, 293. 

Taste, its power and value, 86. 

Tempers of birds, how ascertained; 592. 

Temple church, organ in, 280, . 



* Tethys' Festival," old play, 641. "* 
Test of talent, 572. 

Texts of scripture ; formerly written in apart- 
ments, 389; on road-posts, 539. 
Thames, river, shut out state of, 168; bronze 

antique found in, 267. 
Thames Ditton, the resort of anglers. 659. 
Theatres, one projected at Edinburgh, 313; 

advice respecting formation of, to. ; curious 

circumstances of a fire at one, 787. See 

Plays. 
" The thing to a T," explanation of, 15. 
Thomas, Elizabeth, poetess, 198. 
Thorwaldsen, monument by, 258. 
Thoulouse, cruel custom at, 554. 
Throwing the stocking, 298. 
Thucydides, testimonial to, 647. 
Ticket porters, regulations and fares of, 19/ 
Tickling trout, 662. 
Tighe, Mrs., poetess, 199. 
Timber in bogs, remarks on, 185. 
Tin mines, in Cornwall, 658. 
Titles, new, to old books, 68. 
Tobacco, much used in 1634, 169; and snuff, 

proposed history of, 387; anecdotes of 

dealers in, ib. 
Toll-house at Stanmore, engraving, 171. 
Tollard, (royal) formerly a royal seat, 36. • 
Toilet, Elizabeth, poetess, 198. 
Tomarton, former dungeon in, 391. 
Tomkins, an unrelenting creditor, 667. 
Tommy Bell, engraving of, 651. 

. Sly, engraving of, 331. 

Tonga Islands, custom in, 896. 

Tooth, (the golden) learned dispute on, 453. 

Torches, dance of, 107. 

" Tottenham Court," old play, 581 . 

Toupees, how formerly stiffened, 394. 

Trades, younger brothers formerly not bred 

to, 398 ; and offices specified in Doomsday - 

book, 616. 
Tradesmen, deviation from ancient rule of, 

240; competition between, 387; "The 

Tradesman," by Defoe, 564. 
Travellers, former hospitality to, in France, 

890 ; before the Reformation were enter- 
tained at religious houses, 391. 
Travelling by coach and steam compared,262. 
Tread.mills,differentstandards of labour in',755. 
Trees, tasteful disposal of, 807. 
Trials, of Flora, 545; of a negro for breach 

of promise, 180 ; for life, impressions 

under, 457. 
Trout, tickling, 662. 
Trumpets formerly sounded before lords and 

gentlemen, 393. 
Tuilleries, massacre of Swiss guards at, 253. 
Tumuli, 82, 83. 

Turk in Cheapside, inquiry for, 194. 
Turks, consolation under persecution by, 

453; a terror to Christendom, 485, 575. 
Tutor for tradesmen, 562, 564. 
Twelfth-night custom at Brbugh, 26. 
"Two angry Women of Abingdon," old play, 

856. ; % 
" Two Tragedies in one," old play, 488, 
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Ugly club, 264, 468. ' 

Unhanged and hanged, two only classes, 455. 

Universities, in Germany, 123; flogging in, 

394; founding the London, 593. 
Unknown, (the great) discovered, 306, &c. 

Valediction, 399. 

Valentines, 206. * 

Valle Crucis abbey, pillar near, 349. 

Vanithee, [wife] Jack Mullally's, 694. 

Vauxhall, a dramatic sketch, 438. 

Vehicle, (pageant) and play, notice and en- 
graving of, 11. 

Venice, the doge's marriage, 452. 

Venison, hunted better than shot, 34. 

Vernon, admiral, patron of general Washing- 
ton, 617. 
■ , mount, why so called, 617. 

— — , a musician, anecdote of, 17. 

Vienna, customs in, 17. 

Views, of a felon on the scaffold, 460. * 

Village new-year described, 91. 

" Virgin Widow," old play, 321: 

Virginia, deliberate duel in, 721. 

" Visiting the churches," 478. 

W, (the letter) 410. 
Waggery, ancient, 419. 
Wales, character of the ancient Britons, 335; 
notices of the Welsh harp, ib. ; minstrelsy 
society in, 338; ancient British pillar, en- 
graving of, 349. 
Wallis, lady, her correct estimate of her co- 
medy, 572. 
Walpole, Horace, letter of, about extortion 

in Westminster abbey, 9. 
Walsh, Mr.H., his satire on corporations, 52 4. 
Wamphray, in Scotland, great hiring fair at, 

204. 
Warming-pans for Jamaica, 1 5. 
Warwickshire, statutes or mops in, 172,&c. 
"Washing of the feet" at Vienna, 477; and 

at Greenwich by queen Elizabeth, 479. 
Washington, general, notice of, 607. 
Water, prejudice against pipe-conveyance of, 

733. 
Water-carrier, (old) engraving of, 783. 
Waterloo-bridge, intended opening to, 214. . 
Watermen, ancient misconduct of, 168; wa- 
termen hundred years ago, 627. 
Watson, bishop, letters of to duke of York, 

109, 110. 
Watson, Tom, an eminent dramatist, 385. 
Waverley, more than ten years unpublished, 
427 ; Waverley novels acknowledged by sir 
Walter Scott, 306. 
Wax-work and extortion in Westminster 

abbey, 9. 
Way to grow rich, 847. 
Way-posts with texts on them, 539. 
Wealth, good and bad effects of, 347. 
Weather, a new hygrometer, 25. 
Webster, the dramatist, excellence of, 358. 

, Dr., of St. Alban's, 239. 

Weddings, Highland, 292; Welsh, 792; 
Cumberland, 794. See Marriages. 



Welsh. See Wales. 

Wesley, John, his return of plate, 40. 

West, Gilbert, notice of, 81 1. 

Westminster abbey, curious letter of H. 
Walpole about, 9 ; burial fees of, 333. 

Westmoreland, belief of witchcraft in, 674. 

Weston, the royal cookj 377. 

White lock, collation by, to queen of Sweden, 
552. 

Whyte,Mr. S.,his account of Mrs.Charke, 125. 

Wickham (West) church, 811. 

Wiggen [ash] tree ; its virtues against witch- 
craft, 674. , . 

Wigs, 243. ... 

Wild man of the woods, an extraordinary 
one, 756. 

— , Jonathan, first victim to a law, 235. 

Wild man, Mr., first purchaser of Eclipse, 
621. 

, Colonel, benevolent conduct of, 

718. 

Will. Will-be-so, memoir of, 139. 

Willie, (Blind; of Newcastle, 461. 

Willy-Howe, in Yorkshire, legends about, 82. 

Wilson, comedian, anecdote of, 571. 

Wiltshire abroad and at home, 231. 

Windows, rarely of glass before the Reforma- 
tion, 892. 

Winds, irritating effect of some, 273. 

Wine, effect of, 824. 

Winter's day, description of, 148. 

" Wit in a Constable," old play, 193. 

Witchcraft, how to recognise a witch, 674 ; 
preventives of, ib. 

Wives, last resource of one, 45 1 ; use of a 
wife and children, 566. 

Wolfe, general, how his death wound re- 
ceived, 251. 

Wolverhampton church, valuable organ in, 
262. 

Women ; ungallant ridicule of the "old wo- 
man," 20; poniards worn by, in Spain, 
273; improvement of, 358 ; former educa- 
tion of, 389; former court rudeness to, 
390 ; former amusements of, 892 ; prodi- 
gious fans used by, 394 ; a lady customer 
and a spruce mercer, 567 ; situation of a 
woman in India, 697 ; former refinement of 
court ladies in Spain, 737. 

Worfield, longevity of vicars of, 23. 

Wragg, Mary, 768. 

Writers, correct estimate by one of her own 
work, 572. See Authors. 

Writing tables, 2. 

Yard, derivation of the term, 878. 
Yarmouth, long famed for herrings, 569. 
York, cardinal de, notice of, 738. 
, duke of, engraving and notices of, 93 ; 

list of dukes of York, 99. 
Yorkshire, new year's eve custom in,7 ; fairies 

in, 82; Yorkshire Gipsy, [stream] 230. 
" Young lambs to sell," a London cry, 395. 
" Your humble servant," when first used in 

salqtation, 390. 
Youth, illiberal teachers of, 561 
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A. B., 792. 

Alpha, 549. 

Blackmore, M., 267. 

Carle, 674. 
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Edwin, S., 164. 

E. C. M. D., 194, 

E. J. H., 659. 

E. M. S., 820. 

Ex Dunelmepsii, 331. 

r . W., 6S6. 

G. B., 5f9. 

Gaston, 242, 
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Alderson, Hut., of Durham, 365. 

Antiquarian Hall, 139. 

Antique bronze found in the Thames, 967. 

■ • another view, 269. 

Armorial bearing, 555. 

Barleycorn, sir John, 1 16. 

Bath chairman, mock funeral of, 41. 

Bear garden, in Southwark, in 1574, 491. 

1 j n 1648, 498. 

Beckenham church-yard, porch of, 765. 

— church, font of, 771. 

■ road, bridge over, 701. 

Berne, arcades in, 428. 

Billy Boots, SOS. 

Bird-catcher, (London) in 1827, 589. 

Blind Hannah, 221. 

Willie, of Newcastle, 461. 

Buckingham, duke of, house in which he 

died, 525. 
Charke, Mrs., Colley Cibber's daughter, 125. 
Chatham-hill, Star inn on, 605. 
CranbourneChase, emigration of deer from ,29. 
" Crooked Billet," on Penge Common, 669. 
Eclipse, the race-horse, 619. 
Elvet bridge, Durham, 413. 
Fleet river, (ancient) at Clerkenwell, 75. 
Harrow church, font of, 157. 
Hobby-horses for children, crier of, 686. 
Holly-tree, carrying of at Brough, 27. 
Howard, of Effingham, lord, autograph of,578. 



Interlaken, houses in, 428. 
London cries, 509. 

cherry-woman, 685. 

Lovat, lord, 237. 

May* day, at Lynn, 541. 

— — — dance, 557. 

Monument at Lucerne, 25S. 

Newsman, 61. 

Newspaper, reading the, 797. 

Pageant vehicle and play, 11. 

Pedestrian costume, 428. 

Pillar, ancient British, 349. 

Poor's-box in Cawston church, 747. 

in Loddon church, 749. 

Seal of the lord high admiral, 573. 
Servants, hiring of, at a statute fair, 203. 
Shepherd's well, Hampstead, 581. 
Snuff-box, (My) 189. 
Snuffers, pair of old, 637. 
Soldier, (Scotch) story of, 285. 
Stanmore toll-house, 171. 
Straiford-upon-Avou church, 445. 
Swiss costume, 428. 

, 429. 

Tommy Bell, 651. 

Sly, of Durham, 834. 

York, duke of, 93. 
" Young lambs to sell," 395. 
Water-carriers, (old) 733. 
West Wickham church, 81 1. 
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